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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  1. 
cttsrcsmmv*  ths  ntonwRovt  srxsTt  whiuh  mrrsvsp  to  tbs  eavMs 

OVRIiro  THlf  CE9TVRT. 

^  I.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  been  smgularly  am- 
pieious  to  Uie  Christian  cause;  the  life  of  that  great  intswidi^ 
|>riace  was  principally  employed  in  tiie  most  zeal-  oSSS^ 
ous  efforts  to  propagate  and  establish  the  religion  •~'~'^ 
.%  of  Jesus  among  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  other 
f  vnenliehtened  nations ;  but  his  piety  was  mixed  with  vio«^ 
[  -lence,  nis  spiritual  conc[uests  were  generally  made  by  the 
^  force  of  arms,  and  tibds  impur^mixture  tarnishes  the  lustre 
Cftfhis  noblest  exploits.  His  son  Lewis,  undeservedly  suT- 
named  the  Meek,  inherited  the  defects  of  his  illustrious 
father  without  his  virtues,  and  was  his  equal  in  violence 
and  cruelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all  worthy  and  valu- 
able accomplishments .  Under  his  reign  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  the  gospel  amon^ 
the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Apctty  king  of  Jutland, 
named  Harald  Klack,  being  driven  nam  both  nis  kingdom 
and  country,  in  the  year  826,  by  Regner  Lodbrock,  threw 
himself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  succours 
against  the  usurper.  Lewis  granted  his  request,  and  pro- 
mised the  exilea  prince  his  protection  and  assistance,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  would  embrace  Christianit]^, 
and  admit  the  ministers  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  ms 
dominions.  Harald  submitted  to  these  conditions,  was 
baptized  with  his  brother  at  Metz,  a.  d.  826,  and  returned 
into  his  country  attended  by  two  eminent  divines,  Ansgar 
or  Anschaire  and  Authbert ;  the  former  a  monk  of  Corbey 
in  Westphalia,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  a  monastery  of 
the  same  name  in  France.    These  venerable  ino^^VDa^^ 
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preached  the  gospel  with  remarkable  success,  during  tb 
space  of  two  years,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gimbria  an 
Jutland. 

II.  After  the  death  of  his  learned  and  pious  companioi 
y^  prono.  Authbert,  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Ansffs 
JSliofAwl  made  a  voyage  into  Sweden,  a.  d.  828,  where  n: 
^'  ministerial  labours  were  also  crowned  with  a  di 
tinguished  success.  As  he  returned  from  thence  into  Gei 
many  in  the  year  831,  he  was  loaded  by  Lewis  the  Mee 
with  ecclesiastical  honours,  being  created  archbishop  of  th 
new  church  at  Hamburgh,  and  also  of  the  whole  north,  t 
which  dignity  the  superintendence  of  the  church  of  Breme 
was  afterward  addea  in  the  year  844.  The  profits  attact 
ed  to  this  high  and  honourable  charge  were  very  incoi 
t»iderable ;  wnile  the  perils  and  labours,  in  which  it  mvolve 
the  pious  prelate,  were  truly  formidable.  According] 
Ansgar  travelled  frequently  among  the  Danes,  Cimbriani 
and  Swedes,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  t 
form  new  churches,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  thos 
which  he  had  already  gathered  together ;  in  all  which  m 
duous  enterprises  he  passed  his  life  in  the  most  imminei 
dangers,  until  he  concluded  his  glorious  course,  a.  i 
866.* 

III.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Moesians,**  Bu 
^     garians,  and  Gazarians,  and  aft;er  them  the  Be 

•ruMDuip.  hemians    and    Moravians,    were   converted    t 

riant,  "^*^- 


HonfteaT'  Christianity  by  Methodius  and  Cvril,  two  Gree 
monks,  whom  the  empress  Theodora  had  sent  t 
dispel  the  darkness  of  these  idolatrous  nations.""  The  zei 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  pious  missionaries  had  been  foi 
merly  exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  among  the  same  pec 
pie,''  but  with  so  UtUe  success,  that  any  faint  notions  wnic 

*  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  accoonf  a  of  thii  pious  and  illostrioi 
prelate,  the  fuuntier  of  tlie  Cimbrian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  churches,  are  mentiom 
hy  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  hU  Bibliotk.  Latin,  medii  «rt,  torn.  I.  p.  292 ;  as  also  1 
his  Lux  Evangelii  orbi  terrarum  exorUniy  p.  425.  Add  to  these  the  Benediotir 
Bonks>  in  their  Hutuire  LUt.  de  la  Fratiett  torn.  v.  p.  277.  Jicta  Sander.  Ment,  F 
bruar.  torn.  i.  p.  391.  Erici  Puntoppidaui  AnnaUi  Eeelet.  Danica  DipUnnatici.  torn, 
p.  18.  Jo.  Mollerus,  Cimbria;  Liiterata.  toin.  iii.  p.  8.  These  writers  give  us  ah 
circumstantial  accounts  of  Kbbo,  Withmar.  Rembert,  and  others,  who  were  eilh( 
the  fellow  •labourers  or  successors  of  Ansgar. 

O'^We  have  translated  thus  the  term  Mytif  which  is  an  error  id  the  origina 
Dr.  Moaheim,  like  many  others,  has  confounded  the  Mysians  with  the  inhabitants  < 
Mcesia,  by  giring  the  latter,  who  were  Europeans,  the  title  of  the  former  who  dwc 
in  Asia. 

eJo,  G9one  Stredowskj,  Sao'a  Mwacim  ffittorta,  lib.  il.  cap.  U.  p.  94,  eoBiPMi 
vrti^P^t, KMH  ftUfoduc.  m  HUtvriam  et rtm  Litter.  Slmorum^ v- V^^ 
rf  9frwhw§ky^  he.  Ht.  lib.  I.  cap.  li.  p.  6&, 
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they  had  received  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  entirely 
eflroedp  The  instructions  of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a 
much  better,  and  also  a  more  permanent  effect ;  but  as 
they  recommended  to  their  new  disciples  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  used  among 
the  Greeks/  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  religious  am* 
mosity  and  contention  in  after  times,  whenf  the  lordly  pon- 
tilb  exerted  all  their  vehemence,  and  employed  every 
means,  though  with  imperfect  success,  of  reducing  these 
nations  under  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin 
church. 

IV.  Under  the  rei^  of  Basilius,  die  Macedonian,  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks  in  ^^^g,,^ 
the  year  807,  the  Slavonians,  Arentani,  and  cer-- 
tain  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  sent  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople  to  declare  their  resolution  of  sub« 
mittmg  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of 
embracing  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  religion.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  admiration  and  joy,  and  it  was 
also  answered  by  a  suitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  con- 
veraoB  of  apeople,  which  seemed  so  ingenuously  disposed 
r  to  embrace  the  truth ;  accordingly,  a  competent  number  of 
^'  Orecian  d€}ctor^  were  sent  among  them  to  instruct  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  admit  them  by  bap- 
tism into  the  Christian  church/  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Russians  were  converted  under  the  same  emperor,  but  not 
in  the  same  manner,  nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational 
motives.  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
prince,  they  were  engaged  by  various  presents  and  promi- 
ses to  embrace  the  gospel,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
received  not  only  the  Christian  ministers  that  were  appoint- 
ed to  mstruct  them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  whom  the 
Grecian  patriarch  Ignatius  had  sent  among  them,  to  per- 
fect their  conversion  and  establish  their  cnurch.^  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  among  the  bold  and 
warlike  Russians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine, 

•  Lenfant,  Hl^ioirt  de  la  fruerrt  da  Huitite*,  llvr  i.  ch.  i.  p.  2. 

^  We  are  iDdebted  for  this  iiccount  of  the  conversion  ol  the  Slavonians  to  the  treatise 
Tk  administrando  imperio,  coin|io>ed  by  th»»  learned  emperor  Consti?itine  Porphyro- 
gcD.:  which  is  published  uy  Bmiidarius  in  impt  ium  0 rienta Uj  torn.  i.  p.  72,  73.  Con- 
stantine  gives  the  same  ace  »unt  .4  thU  event  in  the  life  of  bis  graudfa(h»'r  Baciiius  the 
Macedonian^  §&4,  published  in  the  Comtu  BytanHnum^  torn.  ^vi.  p.  1:^,  \M. 

f  Constantinos  forph.  Vita  Banlii  Mactdonu,  §96,  p.  167.  Corp.  Bezant  See 
also  the  JVanrtftto  dt  Ruth^noram  CenveniOfie,  published  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Bmndarim,  ia  hiajhtperium  OrienlaU,  noiU  ad  PorpkyngtMlam  de  odminiilTaixM  \m* 
pfrWf  p,  if2,  torn.  ii. 
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and  who,  a  litde  before  their  eonversion,  fitted  out  a  formi- 
dable fleet,  and  setting  sail  firom  Kibva  for  Constantinople, 
spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the  whol^  empire^ 

V.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  inth  respect  to  the  varioua 
,^  ^^^^^  conversions  wtuch  we  have  now  been  relatii^» 
ofiJSZi.  that  they  were  undertaken  upon  much  better 
princMes,  and  executed  in  a  more  pious  and  ra^ 
tional  manner  man  those  of  the  preceding  agea.  The  mi-  ^ 
nisters  who  ware  now  sent  to  instruct  and  convert  the  bar- 
barous nations,  employed  not,  like  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  terror  of  penal  laws  to  affiight  men  into  the 
profession  of  Christianity ;  nor,  in  estwlishin^  churches 
upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  were  they  principal^  attentive  > 
to  promote  the  grandeur  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  -  | 
Roman  pontiffs ;  their  views  were  more  noble,  and  their'  / 
conduct  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they .  ? 
professed.  They  had  prindpsdly  in  view  die  happiness  of  v ; 
mankind,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  gospel  of  truth  an4:  ^ 
peace  by  methods  of  a  rational  persuasion,  and  seconded 
their  aiguments  by  the  victorious  power  of  exemplary, 
lives,  u  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine^^ 
the V  taught  was  far  from  being  conformable  to  that  pure^ '" 
and  excellent  rule  of  faith  and  practice  laid  down  by  our 
divine  Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles ;  their  rel^ous  sys-^l 
tern  was,  on  the  contrary,  corrupted  with  a  variety  of  su- 
perstitious rites,  and  a  multitude  of  absurd  inventions.  It. 
IS  further  certain,  that  there  remained  among  these  con- 
verted nations  too  many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  labours  of 
their  Christiaii  guides ;  and  it  appears  also  that  these  pioua 
missionaries  were  contented  with  introducing  an  external 

{profession  of  the  true  religion  among  their  new  proselytes, 
t  would  be  however  unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account 

^  The  Uaraed  Leqaieo,  in  hii  OrUm  ChrUtianm.  torn.  i.  p.  1267,  gires  a  very  inae* . 
carate  account  of  these  Rus^innt  who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  under  the  rei^  - 
of  BaiUiot  the  Macedonian ;  and  iu  this  ba  does  no  more  than  adopt  the  erron  «f 
many  who  wrrote  before  him  upon  the  samc'tp^fect.  Nor  is  he  con  isteiit  with  him* 
self;  for  in  one  place  he  affirms,  dMU  the  p|jO|ilip  here  spolcen  of  were  the  Rossiaos 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  or  the  ButMilans ;  while  in  another  he  maimahis, 
that  by  these  Russians  we  are  to  understandthe  Oaiarians.  The  only  reason  he  al* 
leges  to  support  this  latter  opinion  ift,  that,  among  tbn  Christian  doctors  sent  to  in* 
struct  the  Russians,  mention  is  made  of  Cyril,  who  converted  the  ChiEari  to  Chris* 
tianity.  This  reason  shews  that  tlM  learned  writer  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledga^ 
both  of  these  Russians  and  tlie  Oasari.  He  is  also  guilty  of  other  mistakes  npoa 
the  same  subject.  I'here  is  a  much  better  eiplanation  of  this  mattej  giy^n  by  the 
very  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred.  Bayer,  Dinert,  de  Rmtnrum  prima  ^TptmHem.  €kit^ 
starUintfpoUtanMt  "'Rich  it  publlihed  in  the  siith  voleoie  of  ih»  C»mmmiimim  AemfL 
Scieniimr.  PeiropQiiitmm.  ^ 
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^ii^%eiice  or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  minis- 
try, ^moe,  in  order  to  gain  oyer  tbese  fierce  and  sarage  na- 
^OBS  to  the  ch1lrcl^  it  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  indulge  llieai  in  some  of  their  infirmities  anci  prejudices^ 
smd  to  oonuire  at  many  things  which  they  could  not  ap- 
jntyve,  and  wfaieii  in  odier  circumstances  aey  would  have 
Seen  car^il  to  correct. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COVCBEVnt«  THS  CALAMfTOirS  BTXVtt  THAT  BAnmaXB  TO  TBB  CBVECU 

J.  Tks  Saracens  had  now  extended  their  usurpations 
vitfa  an  amasing  success.   Masters  of  Asia,  a  few   Thejngnm 
provinees  excepted,  they  puAed  thenr  conquests  tSsfsSZ 
-to  the  extremities  of  Inoua,  and  obl^d  the  great- '*'*''>^ 
^st  psort  of  Afriiai  to  receive  iheir  yoke  ;  nor  were  their 
^nterjmsesmthe  west  without  efiecty^ince  Spain  and  Sar- 
''^*    subanlted  to  their  arms,  and  fell  under  their  domi- 
But  their  conquests  dUL  not  end  here ;  for  in  the 
^lyear  827,  bytbe  treason  of  EmbemiuSj  they  made  (hem- 
selyes  masters  of  the  rich  and  &rtile  island  of  Sicily ;  and 
toiward  the-cODclusion  of  this  century  the  Asiatic  Saracens 
seized  upon  several  cities  of  Calabria,  and  spread  the  ter- 
ror of  their  victorious  arms  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome, 
trfaile  Crete,  Corsica,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  were 
citfaer  joined  to  their  possessions,  or  laid  waste  by  their  in- 
^nirsions.    It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  this  overgrown 
prosperihr  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine, 
and  wlncn  also  beheld  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  aver- 
sion, must  have  been  every  where  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
Eess  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  tran(]^uillity  of  the  church, 
the  east,  more  especially,  a  prodigious  number  of  Chris- 
tian fieamlies  embraced  me  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
that  they  might  live  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.    Many,  indeed,  refiised  this  base  and  criminal 
conqpliance,  and  with  a  pious  magnanimity  adhered  to 
tiieir  principles  in  the  face  of  persecution ;  but  such  were 
gradually  reduced  to  a  miseraole  condition,  and  were  not 
mdy  rowed  of  die  best  part  of  their  wealth,  and  deprived 
of  Hkset  worldfy  advantages j  but  what  was  stSV  tooy^  ^^/ 
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plorable,  they  fell  by  degrees  in^o  such  incredible  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  were 
scarcely  any  remains  of  Christianity  to  be  found  amonfl^ 
them,  beside  the  mere  name,  and  a  few  external  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  European  Saracens,  particularly  those 
who  were  settled  in  Spam,  were  of  a  much  milder  dispo- 
sition,  and  seemed  to  have  put  off  the  greatest  part  of 
their  native  ferocity ;  so  that  the  Christians,  generally 
spealcing,  lived  peaceably  under  their  dominion,  and  were 
permitted  to  observe  the  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  their  hol^  profession.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  this  nuld  and  tolerating  conduct  of  the  Saracens  was 
not  without  some  few  exceptions  of  cruelty.' 

II.  The  European  Christians  had  the  most  cruel  sufferings 

TiMiNoniiaii*.  '^  ^u^dcrgo  from  another  quarter,  even  from  tne 
onnaii*.  jjjgg^j^jji^  f^j^  ^f  ^  swarm  of  barbarians  that  is- 
sued out  from  the  northemprovinces.  The  Normans,  under 
which  general  term  are  comprehended  the  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Swedes,  whose  habitations  lay  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  a  people  accustomed  to  car- 
nage and  rapine.  Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs,  who  sub* 
sisted  by  piracy  and  plunder,  had  already,  during  the  reini  ' 
of  Charlemagne,  infested  with  their  fleets  the  coast  of  me 
German  Ocean,  but  were  restrained  by  the  opposition  they 
met  with  from  the  vigilance  and  activity  oi  that  warlike 
prince.  In  this  century,  however,  they  became  more  bold 
and  Aiterprising,  made  frequent  irruptions  into  Germany^ 
Britain,  Friesland,  and  the  Gauls,  and  carried  along  with 
them,  wherever  they  went,  fire  and  sword,  desolation  and 
horror.  The  impetuous  fliry  of  these  savage  barbarians 
not  only  spread  desolation  through  the  Spanish  provinces/ 
but  even  penetrated  into  the  verj^  heart  of  Italy ;  for  in  ihe 
year  857,  they  sacked  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Lucca  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  and  about  three  years  after  Pisa,  and 

'  See.  for  eiample,  ihn  account  that  it  ciTeo  of  Eulogiiu,  who  sofTered  martyidooi 
at  CorHovn,  in  the  Jda  Sauclortm  ml </. %U  Mmfii,  torn.  ii.  p.  88 ;  as  also  df  Roderiek    « 
and  Salomon,  two  S|iBnish  iiiartyrt  of  this  century.     Ibid  ad  d.  liii  Mmriiiy^.  288. 

^  Jn.  de  Ferrrrni,  Wtioirt  Oentr.  ^JB^iogM,  torn  ii.  p.  583.  Piracy  was  este«in«l 
among  ih(*  northern  nations  a  very  honourable  and  noble  profession;  and  heoce 
the  sons  of  kings,  and  the  voung  nobility,  were  trained  up  to  this  species  of  robbery, 
and  made  it  thoir  prinri|>al  butinfit  to  perfect  themselves  in  it.  Nor  will  this  appear 
very  surpri<«ing  to  »iir.h  ha  consider  the  reli;:ion  of  these  nations,  and  the  barbariaai 
of  the  times.  See  Jo.  Lnd.  Hnlborg.  HiMforia  Danormm  el  Aorregormi  JfmvaHM^  «a 
Seripiia  iioeirlatU  Srientiar.  Uafnitntu^  torn.  iii.  p.  349.  in  which  Uieraere  a  aiQUi- 
tude  ofcuHouf  and  interesting  relalions  concerning  the  ancieDt  piracies, drawa  froin 
ffia  Dmnhh  »nrl  Fforwreinn  nnnal* 
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I  - 

jvera!  tf&er  cilles  of  Italy,  met  with  the  saAe  fate.'  The 
*aiicieut  histories  of  the  Franks  ahound  with  the  most  dis- 
I    maL  Recounts  of  their  horrid  exploits. 

m.  The  first  viewsof  these  savaffe  invaders  estendedno 
iurther  than  plunder ;  but  charmed  at  length  with  f,„„„,,w- 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  provinces  which  ''™'"*' 
ihey  were  so  cruelly  depopulating,  they  began  to  form  set- 
tlements in  them;  nor  were  the  European  prraces  in  acon- 
ditiontoopposetJieirusifrpations.  Onthecontrary,  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obliged,  in  the  year  850,  to  resign  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  dominions  to  this  powerful  banditti ;" 
and  a  few  years  after,  underthereign  of  Charles  the  Gross, 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  the  famous  Norman  chief 
Godofred  enteredwith  an  army  into  Friesland,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  to  sheath  his  sword  before  he  was  master  of 
tbe  whole  province."  Such  however  of  the  Normans  as 
settled  among  the  Christians,  contracted  a  gentler  turn  of 
mind,  and  gradually  departedfrom  their  primitive  brutali- 
ty. Tlieir  marriages  with  the  Christians^  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  civilize  them  ;  and  engaged  tbera  to  abandon  the 
superstition  of  their  ancestors  with  |nore  facihty,  and  to 
embrace  the  gospel  with  more'  readiness,  than  they  would 
||,  have  otherwise  done.  Thus  the  proud  conqueror  of  Fries- 
'  land  solemnly  embraced  tliQ  Christian  religion  after  that 
r  he  had  redtived  in  marriage,  from  CJiarles  the  Gross,  Gi- 
I   scla,  the  daughter  of  Lotpairc  the  younger. 

1  See  Ihc  ScriptBr'a  Rermtt  UalicaTtim,  publUbcil  Iij  Munitori. 
m  Jlniudts  incerti  Jtuetorv,  in  Pilhoei  Smplor,  Prmcie.  p.  46, 
n  Ttr^inDni.i  Prnmipn.u  Ab^I.  I*,  ii.  f.  60,  in  Pialoril  Scriftar.  Gtnam. 
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CHAPTER  I 

C05CEIllriN0   THE   STATE    OF    LETTERS   AKD    PHILOBOPHT   OVRINO   THIS 

CBRTURY. 

I.  I'he  Grecian  empire  in  this  century  was  in  circum^ 

stances  every  way  proper  to  extinguish  all  taste 
mi^'^mi/Si  for  letters  and  plplosophy,  and  all  zeal  for  the 
leoreek..  cultivatlon  of  the  toiences.  The  liberality  how- 
ever of  the  ditoerors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  learning 
and  taste,  andf  the  wise  precautions  taken  by  the  Patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  itnovg  whom  Photius  dtserves 
UiQ^first  rank  in  point  of  erudition,  contnouted  to  attach  a 
certaiB  number  of  learned  nien  to  that  imperial  city,  and 
thuis  fK^venle44he  total  decline  of  letters*  Atcordingly 
we  find  in  Constantinople,  at  (his  time,  several  persons 
who  excelledin  eloquence  and  poetry^ ;  some  Who  display- 
ed, in  their  writings  against  the  Latins,  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  art  ot  reasoning,  aiKi  a  high  degree  of 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  controversy  ;  and  others 
who  composed  Jiie  history  of  their  own  times  with  accu- 
racy and  with  id^gance.  The  controversy  with  the  Latins, 
whpn  it  grew  more^keen  and  animated,  contributed  in  a 
particular  manner  to  excite  the  literary  emulation  of  the 
disputants,  rendered  fliem  studiqins  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
and  a  ricAi  and  copious  elocution,  adorned  with  the  g^ces 
of  elegancy  and  wit;  and  thus  roused  and  invigorate  ^ 
talents  diatwere  ready  toperis||^in  indc^nce  and  sloth. 

II.  We  learn  from  tlle«ccounts  of  Zonaras,  that  the 

study  of  phfloicMphy  lay  for  along  time  neglected 
Of  philosophy  jjj  ^jjjg  j^g^  .  buf  it  ^g^g  revived,  with  a  zeal  for 

the  sciences  in  generali  under  the  emperor  Theophilus,  and 
his  son  Michaeilll.  This  revival  of  letters  was  principally 


owinp*  to  the  encoura^ment  aud  protectioti  wliich  the 
learned  recciveii  from  Bardas,  who  liad  been  declared  by 
Cesar,  iiimself  a  weak  aud  iUiterate  man,  but  a  warm  frieud 
of  the  celebrated  Photius,  the  great  patron  of  science,  by 
whose  counsel  he  was,  undoubtedly,  dk^cted  in  this  matter. 
At  the  head  of  all  the  learned  meo  to  whom  Bardas  com- 
mitted the  culture  of  the  sciences,  he  placed  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  a  man  of  the  most  profound  and  uncom- 
mon enidition,  and  who  afterward  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Thessalonica.  Photius  explained  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle,  wliile  Michael  Psellus  gave  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  other  works  of  that  great  plulosopher. 

III.  The  Arabian!),  who,  instead  oi  cultivating  the  arts-' 
and  sciences,  had  thought  of  nothiug  hitherto  but  j^  „.,,„ 
of  extending  their  territories,  were  now  excited  to  i^'ft, 
literary'  pursuits  by  Almamunis,  otherwise  called  *™«™- 
Abu  Gaafar  Abdailah,  whose  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
letters  was  great,  and  n'hose  munificence  toward  men  of 
learning  and  genius  was  truly  royal.  Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  this  celebrated  caliph  of  Babvlon  and  Egypt, 
the  Arabians  made  a  rapid  and  astonishing  progress  a  va- 
rious kinds  of  learning.  This  excellent  prmce  began  to 
reign  about  the  time  ol"  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
died  in  the  year  SS3.  He  erected  the  famous  scbooiB  of 
Bagdad,  C'lda,  and  Basora,  and  established  seminaries  of 
learning  in  several  other  cities ;  he  .drew  to  Ins  court  men 
of  eminent  parts  fayhis  extraordinai^'  Uberality,  set  up  noble 
libraries  ui  various  places,  liad  translalious  made  of  the 
best  Grecian  prodomolis  into  the  Arabic  language  at  a 
vAt  expense,  and  employed  every  method  of  promoting-  „ 
the  caufle  of 'learning,  that  becajtne  a  gP64t  and  generMs ' 

Erincej  whose  zeal  for  Ihe  sciences  was  attended  wMi 
DOirledge.''  It  was  under  the  reigivof  this  immorti)!  e^- 
liph  tluit  the  Ar^ians  t^gan  to  ^£e  pleasure  in  ihe  Gre- 
aan  learning,  and  to  propagate  ft  1^  degrees,  ^t  only  «i 
Syria  and  Africa,  but  awo  iu-'Spain  and  Italy;  and  from 
this  period  thevxive  us  4. long  catalogue  oif  c^tebrated 
philosophers,  ph^icians^4fl(ronoBKHtimdmaUteffiaticianB, 
who  were  ornaments  to  tfacfa-nat^oq,  through  several  sue- 

0  ^nntSuiH,  torn,  il  lib.  xvi.p.  186,  (rfbi.  x.    Coprtra  B$:<in(Hi. 
p  Abiriptaniut,  HiiltrU  Dipit^Mr.  p.  S46.     Genre.  Elmacin.  HUttr.  Saracen,  lib.  ti . 
p.  139.     BaHhol.  HcrlM^I,  BiMielh.  OnVn'.  Arlicle  Mnmun,  p.  S45 
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ceeding  ages.**  And  in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast 
without  reason ;  though  we  are  not  to  consider,  as  liberally 
true,  all  the  wonderful  and  pompous  thii^s  which  the  more 
modern  writers  of  the  Saracen  history  ten  us  of  these  illus- 
trious philosophers/ 

After  this  period,  th&E'ui*opean  Christians  profited  much 
by  the  Arabian  learning,  and  were  highly,  indebted  to  the 
iSaracens  for  the  improyement  they  made  in  the  yarious 
sciences.  For  the  mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
phflosophy,  that  were  taught  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  tfom  the  Arabian 
schools  that  were  established  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  from 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sa^es.  And  from  hence  the 
Saracens  may,  in  one  respect,  be  justly  considered  as  the 
restorers  of  learning  in  Europe. 

vr.  In  that  part  of  Europe  that  was  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Franks,  Gharlemaffne  laboured  with 
tj^  ^*^  incredible  zeal  ani  ardour  for  the  adyancement  of 
ml^lSTMr*  useful  learning,  and  animated  his  subjects  to  the 
*  MMon.  cidture  of  the  sciences  in  all  their  yarious  branches. 
So  that,  had  his  successors  been  disposed  to  follow  his  ex- 
,  ample,  and  capable  of  acting  upon  the  noUe  plan  he  form- 
ed/the  empire,  in  a  little  tmie,  would  haye  oeen  entirely 
dekyered  from  barbarism  and  ignorance.  It  is  true,  this 
great  prince  left  in  his  ianuly  a  certain  spirit.^  emulation, 
which  animated  his  immemi^  successors  to  imitate,,  in 
some  measure,  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  fepublic  of 
letters.  Lewis  the  Meek  both  formed  and  executed  seye- 
ral  designs  that  were  extremely  cond«ciye  to  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;'  and  his  zeal  in  this  respect^Tas 
surpassed  by  the  ardour  with  which  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  exerted  himself  in  the  propagation  of  letters,  and  in 
exciting  the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  the  most  alluring 
marks  of  his  protectipn  and  fay  our.  Tms  great  patron  of 
the  sciences  drew  the  literati  t6  his  court  from  all  parts, 
took  a  particular  delight  in  their  conyersation,  multiplied 
and  embellished  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  protected, 
in  a  more  especial  maimer,  the  Aulic  schbol,  of  i^ch  men- 
tion has  been  formerly  made,  and  which  was  first  erected 
in  the  seyeuth  century,  in  order  to  the  education  of  tht^ 

q  See  the  treatise  of  Leo  Atricanus,  De  MUicU  et  PhUosnldi  AnHkus,  pub- 
lished a  second  time  bj  Fabricius,  in  the  twelAh  Tolome  ofUlib  INWDUeM  Grmem^  p. 
S59.  ^ 

r  Sec  the  ilUtoire  LUeraire  de  U  Fnmce,  torn.  it.  p.  5S3.  ^ 
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rojrai  fiBLmily,  and  the  first  nobiliiy."  His  beotiier  Lothaire 
end^proured  to  revive  in  Italy  the  droopkig  sciences,  and 
to  restore  them  fiK>m  that  state  of  languor  and  decay  into 
whidi  the  corruption  and  indolence  <^  the  clergy  had  per- 
mitted them  to  rail.  For  this  purpo|^  he  erected  schools 
in  the  eight  principal  cities  of  Maly,  a.  d.  823/  btk^|[^th 
little  success,  ipnce  it  appears  that  that  country^  was  entirely 
destitute  of  men  of  Icpming  and  genius  during  the  niath 

century.' 

In  England  learning  had  a  better  fate  under  the  auspi- 
cious protection  of  king  Alfred,  who  has  acquired  an  im- 
mortal name,  Qot  only  by  the  admirable  progress  he  made 
in  all  kinds  of  elegant  and  useful  knowledge,  "*"  but  also  by 
the  care  he  took  \^  to  multiply  men  of  letters  and  genius 
in  his  dominions,  and  to  restore  to  the  scien<^s»jM^red 
and  pro&ne,  the  credit  and  lustre  they  so  eminently 
deserve.'"  ^, 

V.  But  the  infelicity  of  th^ejunes  rendered  the  effects  of . 
all  this  zeal  and  all  these  proj^^cts  for  the  advance-  impe^i^^m 
ment  of  learning  much  less  considerable4i;than  ^^!^ 
might  have  otherwise  been  expected.    The  pro-  ^*'«- 
tecton  and  patrons  of  the  learned  were  themselves  learn- 
ed ;  their  authority  was  respectable,  and  their  mimifijcence  , 
was  boundless;  and  yet  the  progress  of  seience ^kHvard 
perfection  was  but  slow,  because  the  interruptions  arising 
from  rfie  tccNibled  state  of  Europe  were  frequent.     The 
discords  that  arose  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  sons, 
which  were  succeeded  by  a  rupture  between  the  latter,  re- 
tarded 'considerably  the  progress  of  letters  in  the  empire ; 

s  Hennan  Coaringii  •SnliquU,  ^cademiof,  p.  320.  Cxs.  Eg*  du  Boulay,  Hist,  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  178.  JL^aunoius,  Dt  Sclwlis  Caroli  Jtf.  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  47.  Hisioire  Li- 
ter. Me  la  Franeej  torn.  t.  p.  483. 

t  See  the  edict  for  that  purpose  among  the  CapUuluria  in  Muratori  Rerum  Italiesr, 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  151. 

u  See  Moratori'd  AnUq,  ltd,  medii  avi,  torn.  m.  p.  829. 

jr  See  Ant  Wood.  Hist,  et  Antiquit.  Acadenu  Oxoniens.  lib.  i.  p.  13.  Boulay,  Hist. 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  211.  General  Diciiofiaryj  at  the  article  Alfred.  This  prince, 
Among  other  pious  and  learned  labours,  translated  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory  I.  Boetius, 
De  Cons(daHonej  and  Bede's  Eedesicstical  History. 

ICP*  X  Thii  excellent  prince  not  only  encouraged  !»y  bis  protection  and  liberality 
such  of  bis  own  subjects  as  made  any  progress  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited 
over  from  foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary 
at  Oxford,  and  of  consequence  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  univer- 
sity. Johannes  Scotus  Brigena,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Grimbald.  a  monk  of  St.  Beftin  in  France,  were  the  most  famous  of  those  learned  men 
who  came  from  abroad  ;  Asseriq*!  Werefrid,  Plcgmund,  Danwuf,  Wulfsig,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Neot's,  deserve  t^  first  rank  among  the  English  literati,  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Alfred.  Bee  Collier's  «^ia5tu:aZ  HUtory,  toI.  i.  book  iii.  p.  1C5,  16Q,  &c.  Bapln 
Tboyr&fi  li^be  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch. 
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and  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the^  Normans,  which 
afflicted  Europe  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century, 
were  so  fatal  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  in 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  and  even  in  France,  there 
.  remained  but  a  small  number  who  truly  deserved  the  tide 
of  learned  men/  The  wretched  and  incoherent  fragments 
of  erudition  that  yet  remained  among  the  clergy  were  con- 
fined to  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  episcopal  schools ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  monkish  and  priestly  orders  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
diminished  in  proportion  as  their  revenues  increased,  so 
that  their  mdolence  and  ignorance  grew  with  their  posses- 
sions. 

VI.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  several  exam- 
Eumptat  or  pks  of  learned  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  sciences 
JSTStJuT  was  kindled  by  the  encouragement  and  munifi- 
JiiSri^  cence  of  Charlemagne,  shone  forth  widi  a  distin- 
guished lustre  through  the  darkness  of  this  barba- 
rous age.  Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  whose  frnie  was  great  through  all  Germany  and 
France,  and  to  whom  the  youth  resorted,  in  prodigious 
numbers,  from  aU  parts  to  receive  his  instructions  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  writers  of  history,  whose 
works  have  deservedly  preserved  their  names  from  oblivion, 
are  Eginhard,  Freculph,  Thegan,  Hamo,  Anastasius,  Ado, 
and  ouiers  of  less  note.  Florus,  Walafridus,  Slrabo,  Ber- 
tharius,  and  Rabanus  excelled  in  poetry*  Smaragdus  and 
Berthaiius  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  OTammar  and 
languages;  as  was  also  the  celebrated  Rabanus 'alread}' 
mentioned,  who  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation 
by  a  learned  and  subtile  treatise  concerning  the  causes  and 
the  rise  of  languages.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  erudition 
was  cultivated  wim  considerable  success  bv  William,  Ser- 
vatus  I^upus^  Scotus,  and  others.  Eginhard,  Agobard, 
Hincmar,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  were  much  celebrated  for 
the  eloquence  which  appeared  both  in  their  discourses  and 

in  their  writings.' 

• 

V  SenatiLupi  Epitttlm  xxzir.  p.  69.  Cociiogil  .in/if.  .lokf.  p.  323.  liUtoire  Liter, 
dt  /«  Frmnct^  tounu  U.  p.  :i31. 

z  Siic2i  •»  are  destirous  of  jl  ntcre  cL'MuiasUntiK]  accaant  of  the«e  writers,  and  of  their 

\.\riou$  pnhiuctioa^,  mat  coiwuli  (be  /lufafW  1-V.nraVe  Je  U  fViiicr,  torn.  iv«  pi  251  to 

^71.    (>r  tW^  Biorr  ampk  a'ccoont  p^ea  of  lUoa  ^T  the  celcbiated  Le  Bciif,  in  kb  JEtol 

dr^r  &'irfttt:s  em  France  Yff;*<tif  Ckacteaapie  J^^T*  ^'*  ^^  Rob^^  whkk  is  published  in 

.'*iji  Xemeii  t<*  titrtr^  n-  .:•  v v  <  — *♦"  f'Ed^r:^?"  ••^*  •  i  W^WK»  d»   France^  torn.  ii.  p. 
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VII.  The  philosophv  and  logic  that  were  taught  in.the 
Eurt^an  schools  duriiig  this  century,  scarcely  j„h„^  g„, 
deserved  such  honouraljle  titbs,  and  were  little  '"  "^e"*- 
better  than  an  empty  jargon.  There  were  however  to  be 
found  in  various  places,  piu-ticularly  among  the  Irish,  men 
of  scute  parts,  an iJ  extensive  knowledge,  who  were  per- 
feclly  welleDtitled  to  the  appellation  of  philosophers.  The 
cliiel  of  these  was  Johannes  ScQtus  Eri^ena,'  a  native  of 
Irebnd.the  friend  and  companion  of  Charle*  the  Bald,  who 
delighted  so  much  in  his  conversation  as  to  honour  him 
ii'ith  a  place  at  his  table,  ^cotus  was  endowed  with  an 
excellent  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  was  considerably 
versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  erudition.  He  explained 
to  his  disciples  the  plulosophy  of  ,'lristotle,  for  wnirh  he 
was  singularly  well  quaUlied  by  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  as  his  genius  was  too  bold  and 
aspiring  to  confiae  itself  to  the  authority  and  decisions  of 
the  stagirite,  he  pushed  his  philosopliical  researches  yet 
farther,  dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  ventured  to  pursue 
truth  ^vithout  any  other  guide  than  his  own  reason.  We 
have  yet  extant  of  his  composition,  Five  books  concernmg 
tie  dicmon  of  nature,  an  intricate  and  subtile  production, 
m  which  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things  are  investi- 
gated with  a  considerable  degree  of  sagacity,  and  in  which 
also  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  allegoric.Tliy  evplain- 
ed,  vet  ill  suc!i  a  uiannera-;  to  show  tlial  Hieir  lilurnntt.-  end 
is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being.  He  was 
the  first  who  blepded  the  scholastic  theology  with  the  mys~ 
tic,  and  formed  them  into  one  system.  It  has  also  been 
imagined,  that  he  was  far  from  rejecting  the  opinions  of 
those  who  consider  the  union  of  God  and  nature,  as  simi-  " 
lar  to  the  union  that  subsists  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  a  notibn  much  the  same  with  that  of  many  ancient 
philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the 
world.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  what  Scotus  said  upon  this  subject  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what  the  realiata,"  as  they  are  called, 

[Cy  a  Erigena  lignifiss  properly  a  native  of  Irelaad,  as  Erin  or  Irin,  was  tbe  ancient 
nunc  of  tbat  lungdom, 

rC?"  b  TTie  RtaHatt,  who  rollowed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  tinicersid  ■ , 
idtoM,  were  lo  called  in  oppo^ilion  to  the  Nominalists,  nbo  embraced  (he  bfpotbesia  o( 
Zeno  and  tbc  .Stoica  upon  thai  perplexed  and  iiitricalc.subjecl.  Arislollc  held,  against 
Plato,  tliBt  preiioua  to,  &nd  independent  on  matter,  there  were  no  universal  idea)  or 
(ismeu;  and  thai  the  iMu  or  exemplars,  which  the  latter  supposed  to  have  exitlcd  in 
ihf  dirine  miBd,  and  tn  h.irc  h'^en  llir  modeh,  of  all  crcttcd  thin";!,  \vft4  Veen  t^eTiviVi 
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maintained  afterward,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
has  expressed  Umself  in  a  very  perplexed  and  obscure 
manner.""  Tbu  celebrated  philosopher  formed  no  particu- 
lar sect,  at  least  as  far  as  is  come  to  our  knowle^||e  ;  and 
this  will  be  considered,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his  im- 
mense learning  was  accompanied  with  meeknesi^  and  mo- 
desty. * 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certain  person  named  Ma- 
carius,  a  native  of  Ireland,  wljo  propagated  in  France  that 
enormous  error,  which  was  afterward  adopted  and  profess- 
ed by  Averroes,  that  one  individual  intelligence,  one  soul, 
performed  the  spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  hu- 
man race.  *  This  error  was  confuted  by  Ratram,  a  famous 
monk  of  Corbey/  Before  these  writers,  flourished  Dun- 
gal,  a  native  of  Ireland  also,  who  left  his  country,  and  re- 
tired into  a  French  monastery,  where  he  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  astronomy  with  the  greatest  reputation.* 
Heric,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  made  likewise  an  eminent 
figure  among  the  learned  of  this  age ;  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
common sagacity,  was  endowed  with  a  great  and  aspiring 
ffenius,  and  is  said  in  many  things  to  have  anticipated  the 
famous  Des  Cartes  in  the  manner  of  investigating  truth/ 

• 

impreMed  upon  matter,  and  were  coeval  with,  and  inherent  in  their  object.  Zeno 
and  his  folbnrers,  departing  both  from  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems,  nuun- 
tained  that  these  pretended  universab  had  neither  form  nor  essence,  and  were  no  more 
than  mere  terms  and  nominal  representations  of  their  particular  objects.  The  doc* 
trine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus  embraced  the 
Stoical  system,  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  nommottsls, whose  sentiments  were  propagated 
with  great  success  by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects  differed  considermblj 
among  themselves,  and  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  their  respective  tenets  in  a  Tariety 
•f  ways. 

c  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  1681. 
The  learned  Heuman  has  made  several  extracts  from  it,  and  given  also  an  ampk  and 
learned  account  of  Scotus,  in  his  ^cts  of  the  Philosophers,  Written  in  German,  torn.  iii. 
p.  858. 

d  Mabillon,  iVa/.  adSttc,  part  ii.  Acior.  SS.  Ord,  Benedkti.  §  156,  p.  63. 

e  Atstoire  LMeroire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  493. 

f  Le  Bcuf,  J\Semoires*pour  PHistoire  d^Mxerre,  torn.  ii.  p.  481.  Jicta  Saneiarum,  torn. 
iv.  Jtf.  Junn  ad  d,  xxiv.  p.  829,  etadd.  xxxi,  Jul.  p.  249.  For  this  philosopher  has  ob» 
tained  a  place  among  the  saintly  order. 


%■' 
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ClIAl'TKR  11. 

'  ONcr.RNTNG  thi:  doctors  ind  ministers  of  the  church,  asd  its  form 

OK  r.OVKRRMEIIT  DURING  THIS  CENTURr. 

r.  Thk  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the  greatest  part 
o{  the  clergy  arose  at  this  time  to  an  enormous      jhr  cr. 
heig^ht,  and  stand  upon  record,  in  the  unanimous  ,7,';'j';°  °' *'" 
complaints  of  the  most  candid  and  impartial  wri- 
ters of  this  ceutUT}'/    In  the  east,  tumult,  discord,  conspi- 
i^acies,  and  treason,  reigned  uncontrolled,  and  all  thuigs 
^vere  carried  by  violence  and  force.    These  abuses  appear- 
ed in  many  things,  but  particularly  in  the  election  of  the 
IMitriarchs  of  Constantinople.    The  favour  of  the  court  was 
)ecQme  the  only  step  to  that  high  and  important  office ; 
and  as  the  patriarch's  continuance  in  that  eminent  post  de- 
pended u{>on  such  an  uncertain  and  precarious  foundation, 
nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  prelate  pulled  down 
from  his  episcopal  throne  by  an  imperial  decree.     In  tlie 
western  provinces,  the  bishops  were  become  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  to  a  very  high  degree.    They  passed  theu^ 
lives  amidst  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
luxurious  indolence,  which  corrupted  their  taste,  extin- 
^ished  their  zeal,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  per- 
torming  the  solemn  duties  of  their  function  -,^  wliile  the  in- 
ferior clergy  were  sunk  in  licentiousness,  miiuJed  nothing 
but  sensusu  gratifications,  and  infected  with  the  most  hei- 
nous vices,  the  flock,  whom  it  was  the  very  business  of 
their  ministry  to  preserve,  or  to  deliver  from  the  contagion 
of  iniquity.     Beside,  the  ienorance  of  the  sacred  order  was 
in  many  places  so  deplorable,  that  few  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write ;  and  still  fewer  were  capable  of  expressing 
their  wretched  notions  with  any  degree  of  methocl  or  per- 
spicuity.    Hence  it  happened  that  when  letters  were  to  be 
penned,  or  any  matter  of  consequence  was  to  be  commit- 
ted to  writing,  they  had  commonly  recourse  to  some  per- 
son who  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  superior  abili- 
ties, as  appears  in  the  case  of  Servatus  Lupus.* 

g  See  AgobarduB,  De  privUegns  et  jure  SacerdotH,  ^  13,  p.  137,  torn.  i.  opp.  ed.  Balu- 

h  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of  this)  by  consulting  Agobord,  passiaif  and  bv  looking 
oTcr  the  laws  enacted  in  the  Latin  councils  for  restraining  the  disorders  of  the  cler- 
gy. See  also  Servatus  Lupus,  EpUL  xxxv.  p.  73,  281,  and  Steph^  Baluz.  in  MnoL  p. 
378. 

i  See  the  works  of  Servatus  Lupus,  EpUt,  xcviL .  zcii.  p.  1S6, 148,  148,  as  also  his 
Lift.  See  also  Rodolphi  BituricmM  CofiUda  od  Clerum  nrnrn,  in  Balazii  MisceUtmieS" 
torn,  rl  p.  i39,  14^. 
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attenfled  with  civil  tumults  and  ilissensions,  until  the  reigu 
of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  stop  to  the^  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings. 

jv.  Among  the  T)r(;lates  that  were  raised  to  the  pontiil- 
Ti.r  r^..uit  cate  in  tliis  centun*,  there  were  verj'  few  who  dis- 
ihTRomn^  t inguished  themselves  by  tlieir  learmng,  prudence, 
m^^hriT  and  virtue,  or  who  were  at  all  careud  about  ac- 
f-m.  r.  quiring  t hose  particular  (^[ualities  tliat  are  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  are  known  only  by  the  flagitious 
actions  that  have  transmitted  their  names  with  infamy  to 
our  times ;  and  they  all,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  hi  their  ambitious  efforts  to  extend  their  autho- 
rity, and  render  their  dominion  unlimited  and  universal. 
Jt  is  here  that  we  may  place,  with  propriety,  an  event, 
which  is  said  to  have  mtjrrupted  the  much  vaunted  suc- 
cession of  regular  bishops  in  the  see  of  Rome,  from  the  first 
foundation  oi  that  church  to  the  present  times.  Between 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  who  died  in  the  year  855,  and 
that  of  Benedict  III.  a  certain  woman,  who  had  the  art  to 
disguise  her  sex  for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,  by  learning, 
genius,  and  dexterity,  to  have  made  good  her  way  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  to  have  governed  the  church,  with  the  title 
and  dignity  of  pontiff,  about  two  years.     This  extraordina* 

S  person  is  yet  known  by  the  title  of  pope  Joan.  Dining 
e  five  succeeding  centuries,  this  event  was  genci'ally  be- 
lieved, and  a  vast  number  of  writers  bore  testimony  to  its 
truth ;  nor,  before  the  reformation  undertaken  by  Luther, 
was  it  considered  by  any,  either  as  incredible  in  itself,  or 
as  ignominious  to  the  church.'.  But  in  the  last  century,  the 
elevation,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  this  female  pontift', 
became  the  suljject  of  a  keen  and  leanied  controversv;  and 
several  men  of  disthiguished  abilities,  both  among  the  Ro- 
man catholics  and  protestants,  employed  all  the  force  of 
their  genius  and  erudition  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this  sto- 
ry, by  invalidating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of  the  tes- 
timonirs  uii  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  showing,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  most  accurate  chro- 

r  Tin-  «!i:ui*»<iU"  of  tlio^r  wbo  mainttin  the  iruih of  ikis  eitnordinan-  event,  are  col- 
l..!...iin  umMnkiiiii:  point  of  view,  with  great  learDin^  and  industrr/bv  Fred.  Span, 
hruu    in  hi:^  /  r^rr*Utw  de  Pap^  Ftsmina,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  577.    Thii  dissertation  was 
tiwwitticil  nil..  I  rtncb  liy  the  cclcbmted  IT.nfiwt,  who  iVii;i-«fr(|   it  ioto  a  hf'itrr  nc-f  hor) 
inn  •  r>cii*ni  d  't  Mith  ^*%f  ml  i-ldjriop^. 
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uob^ical  computatioiiB/  Between  the  contending  parties, 
some  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  writers  have  judicious- 
ly steered  a  middle  counci  ;•  they  grant  that  many  fictitious 
and  fabulous  circiunstances  have  been  intenvoven  with 
this  story ;  but  they  deny  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all 
foimdation,  or  that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  in  &vour  of  those  who  dispute  the  truth. 
'And  indeed  upon  a  deliberate  and  impartial  view  of  this 
whole  matter,  it  will  appear  more  than  probable,  that  some 
luiusual  event  must  have  happened  at  Ri^me,  from  which 
this  story  derived  its  origin ;  oecause  it  is  not  at  all  credible, 
from  any  principles  of  mord  evidence,  that  an  event  should 
be  universally  believed  and  related  in  the  same  manner  by 
a  multitude  of  historians,  during  five  centuries  immediate- 
ly succeeding  its  supposed  date,  if  that  event  was  abso-* 
lutely  destitute  of  all  foundation.  But  w  hat  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  this  story  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main 80J 

V.  The  enormous  vices  that  must  have  covered  so  many 
poutifis  with  infamy  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  Tbeir  umum 
formed  not  the  least  obstacle  to  their  ambition  in  ullTkuliElor  ^ 
these  miserable  times,  nor  hindered  them  from  ex-  ISS^i^  «„ 
tending  their  influence,  and  augmenting  their  au-  ^^'"*^'^ 
thority  both  in  church  and  state.  It  aoes  not  indeed  ap- 
l)ear,  from  any  authentic  records,  that  their  possessions 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  authority, 
nor  that  any  new  grants  of  land  were  added  to  what  they 
had  already  obtained  irom  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of 

5 'The  argumeiiU  of  Uiose  who  reject  the  stor}'  of  pope  Joan  a»  a  fable,  have  been 
collected  by  Da%id  Blondel,  and  after  him  with  utill  more  art  and  erudition  by  Bay  to, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  DicCionory,  at  the  article  Papetse.  Add  to  this  Jo«-Gcorg. 
Kccard,  Hint.  Francut  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xzx.  §  119,  p.  436,  which  author  has  adopt- 
ed and  appropriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
See  aUio  Lc  Quieu's  Oriena  ChriaHan,  tom.  iii.  p.  777,  and  Hcuman's  Sylloge  Dissert.  Sacr, 
torn.  i.  (Salt  IL  p.  352.  The  very  learned  Jo.  Chrititoph.  Wagenseliua  has  given  a  just 
and  accurate  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  •Stnani' 
tales  LUermia  of  Schelhornius,  part  L  p.  146,  and  the  same  has  been  done  by  Basnage, 
in  his  Histwrt  He  PEgUse,  tom.  i.  p.  406.  A  list  of  the  other  writers  who  have  employ'- 
cd  their  labours  upon  this  intricate  question,  mav  be  seen  in  Casp.  Sagittarius *s  Introd. 
in  Hist,  Eoefu,  tfsfi,  i.  cap.  xzr.  p.  676,  and  in  the  Bibtioth.  Brenuns.  iom.  vjii.  part  v. 
p.  »S5.        ■    ■^'  ' 

t  Such  is  theflpfnion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  his  Lettere  Itdiane,  lett.  Izxxii.  p.  452  ;  of 
L'Enfant,  BibUath.  Oermanique,  tom.  x.  p.  27 ;  of  Theod.  Hasasus,  Bibtiatlu  Bremetu. 
tom.  viii.  part  v.  p.  935  ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Pfaff,  InstiL  Histor.  Eedes,  p.  402  ;  to 
whom  we  might  add  Wemsdorff,  Boeder,  Holberg,  and  many  others,  wen^lhls  ^mumera* 
tion  necessary.  Without  assuming  the  character  of  a  judge  in  this  Intricate  controversy, 
concerning  which  so  many  false  decisions  have  hceu  pronooneed,  I  shall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  dubious,  ttad  ha?  notion  either  si<^'. 
nr#»n  ri»pre«^nt»»d  in  «urh  a  li)sht  a^  lO  hrins;  ronviction.  " 
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Franco.  The  donations,  wliich  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported 
to  have  made  to  them,  are  mere  inventions,  equally  desti- 
tute of  truth  and  probability  ;"•  and  notliing  is  more  gromid- 
less  than  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who  affirm  that 
Charles  the  Bald  divested  himself,  in  the  year  875,  of  his 
right  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  temtorj-,  m  feivour  of  the 
pontiffs,  whomhe,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  a  varie- 
ty of  noble  and  costly  presents,  in  retiun  for  the  good  ser- 
nces  of  John  VIIL  by  whose  succours  he  was  raised  to 
the  empire.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certaui  that  the  au- 
thority and  aflluencc  qf  the  bishops  of  Rome  increased 
greatly  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  es- 
pecially from  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  as  all  the  historical  records  of  that  period 
abundantly  testify.* 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Lewis  IL  a  fierce  and  dreadful 

Th^v  rn-M.  by  war  broke  out  between  the  posterity  of  Charle- 

ll«i  arr^'S    magne,  among  wliich  there  were  several  competi- 

iii«  eoipirr.     j^^^  f^^  yj^^  cmpirc.    This  furnished  the  Italian 

Erinces,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  VIIL  with  a  favoura- 
le  opportunity  of  assummg  to  themselves  the  light  of  no- 
minating to  the  imperial  throne,  and  of  excluding  fi'om  all 
part  in  tnis  election  the  nations  who  had  formerly  the  right 
of  suffrage ;  and  if  the  opportunity  was  favoui'able,  it  was 
seized  with  avidity,  and  improved  ^vith  the  utmost  dexteri- 
ty and  zeal.  Their  favour  and  interest  was  eaniesdy  soli- 
cited by  Cliarles  the  Bald,  whose  entreaties  were  rendered 
effectual  by  rich  presents,  prodigious  sums  of  money,  and 
most  pompous  promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 

firoclaimed,  a.  d.  876,  by  tlie  pontifi*  John  VIIL  and  by  the 
talian  princes  assembled  at  Pavia,  king  of  Italy  and  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Cai'loman  and  Charles  the  Gross, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  iJso  elected  by  the  Roman  pontifl', 
and  the  Italian  princes.  After  the  reigns  of  these  princes 
the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the  most  deplorable  tu- 
mults and  commotions  arose  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, which  were  t^foverned,  or  mther  subdued  and 
usiu'ped  by  various  cHiefs,  and  in  this  confused  scene  of 
things,  the  highest  bidder  was,  by  the  succour  of  the 

u  Sec  above,  §  3. 

w  Buoau,  Histor,  Impirii  iioni.  Gtrmun.  torn.  ii.  (>.  482.    ,h\  fieorpc  Kicnnl.  Ifis!(»- 
frttnntr.  Orirpt.  torn.  ii.  lib.  •s\\\.  p.  (tOG. 
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greedj"  pontiffs,  generally  raised  to  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  imperial  throne/ 

VII.  Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nonlifrs,in  civil 
^airs,  arose  in  a  short  time  to  an  enormous 
height  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Si^*T" 
princes,  in  whose  cause  thev  had  employed  the  J!*;,*;  l^^^[ 
influence  which  superstition  had  given  them  over  IJibT^^u 
the  minds  of  the  people.    The  increase  of  their  ?,Sio^ 'Sfmi- 
authority  in  rcj^gious  matters  was  not  less  rapid,  "''^"* 
nor  less  considerable,  and  it  arose  from  the  same  causes. 
The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among  the  Roman  catholic 
writers,  not  only  acknowledge,  but  are  even  at  pains  to 
demonstrate,  that  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the 
ancient  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counsels  and  instigation  pf  the 
coiurt  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  substituted  {in  their  place. 
The  European  princes  sufTered  themselves  to  be  divested 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  matters  which  they 
had  (}erived  from  Charlemagne ;  the  power  of  the  bishops 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  even  the  authority  of  both 

Srovmcial  and  general  councils  began  to  decline.  The 
loman  pontiffs,  elated  with  their  overgrown  prosperity, 
and  become  arrogant,  beyond  measure,  by  the  daily  ac- 
cessions that  were  made  to  their  authority,  were  eagerly 
bent  upon  persuading  all,  and  had  indeed  the  good  fortune 
to  persuade  many,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  consti- 
tuted and  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  supreme  legislator 
and  judge  of  the  church  universal ;  and  that  therefore  the 
bishops  derived  all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, nor  could  the  councils  determine  any  thing  witnoat 
his  permission  and  consent.''  This  opinion,  wiiich  was 
inculcated  by  the  pontiff s  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardour, 
was  opposed  by  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  constitutions,  and  the  govenmient  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  but  it  was  opposed  in  vain. 

X  This  mattrr  is  ampij  illustrated  by  Si^oniii^  in  hh  famous  book  De  Regno  Italia, 
and  by  the  other  writers  of  German  and  Italian  hiytor)*. 

7  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  anonymous  and  unknown  author,  who  signs  himself 
D.  B.  and  whose  book  is  entitkd  Ilislorre  itu  Droit  EecUsiastique  pttblic  Francois,  pub- 
lished first  at  London,  in  two  volumes,  Sro.  in  the  year  1737,  and  lately  republished  in 
a  lai^r  and  more  splendid  edition.  The  author  of  this  pcrformnnrc  shows,  in  a  judi- 
cious and  concise  manner,  the  variou'*  steps  by  which  the  papal  authority  arose  to  such  » 
monstrous  heif^bt.  Hb  account  of  the  ninth  century  may  l>e  seen  in  thn  firyt  volnme  o< 
hi^  work,  nt  tho  IfiOlli  pap**- 
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VIII.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  ecclesiastical 
Kore«i«i.mo-  systcui,  SO  different  from  the  ancient  rules  of 
jlJ^Jj;;:^",^"  church  govenimeut,  and  to  support  the  haughty 
SilKuSe*/!  pretensions  of  the  pontiffs  to  supremacy  and  inde- 
sapiMiAcj.  pendence,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  deeds,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such  as  were 
disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their  usurpations.  The  bishops 
of  Kome  were  aware  of  this ;  and  as  those  means  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  lawful  that  tended^est  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purposes,  tliey  employed  some  of 
their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partisans  in  forging  con- 
ventions, acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and  such  like  records, 
bv  which  it  might  appear  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
cnurch,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  same 
spiritual  majesty  and  supreme  authority  which  they  now 
assumed.*  Among  these  fictitious  supports  of  the 
i>ecretau.  papal  dignity,  the  famous  decretal  eptstles^  as  they 
are  called,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  pontiJSTs  of  the 
primitive  times,  deserve  chiefly  to  be  stigmatized.  They 
were  the  production  of  an  obscure  writer,  who  fraudulently 
prefixed  to  them  the  name  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,* 
to  make  the  world  believe  they  had  been  collected  by  that 
illustrious  and  learned  prelate.  Some  of  them  had  apf>ear- 
ed  in  the  eighth  century,^  but  they  were  now  entirely 
drawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  produced  with  an  air  of 
ostentation  and  triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.''  The  decisions  of  a  certain  Roman 

2  There  is  jiut  reason  to  imtgine,  that  these  decntob,  aad  variouii  other  acu,  racb  as 
the  grants  of  Cbarlemagoe  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  were  foixed  with  the  knowledge  and 
roitsent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  since  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  these  pontiffs  should, 
for  many  ages,  have  constantly  appealed,  in  support  of  their  pretended  rights  and  privi- 
le^s,  to  acts  and  records  that  were  only  the  fictions  of  private  persons,  and  should, 
with  such  weak  arms,  have  stood  out  against  kings,  princes,  councils,  and  bishops,  who 
were  unwilling  to  receive  their  yoke.  Acts  of  a  private  nature  would  have  been  uaelesv 
here,  and  public  deeds  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  views  of  papal  ambition.  Sock 
forgeries  were  in  this  century  esteemed  lawfdt,  on  account  of  their  supposed  tendency  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  good  pontiffs  should  feel  no  remorse  in  imposing  upon  the  world 
frauds  and  forgeries,  that  were  designed  to  enrich  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  ag- 
grandize his  iBCcessors  in  the  apostolic  sec. 

a  It  is  certain  that  the  foiger  of  the  dtcrtiah  was  extremely  desirous  of  persuading  the 
world,  that  they  were  collected  by  Isidore,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Seville,  who  liTed  in 
the  siith  century.  See  Fabricii  mbUolh,  JLefm.  mtM  ttwH,  torn,  v  p.  561.  It  was  a  cue* 
torn  amoi^  the  bishops  to  add,  fVom  a  principle  of  homility,  the  epithet  jicecflfer,  L  e. 
siniier,  to  their  titles ;  and  accordingly  the  forger  of  the  iaerddt  has  added  the  word 
jwccotor  after  the  name  of  Isidore  ;  hut  this  some  ignorant  transcribers  have  absurdly 
changed  into  the  word  mereetor ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  one  Isidonis  Bfercator  passes 
for  the  fraudulent  collector  or  foi^r  of  the  decreUis, 

b  See  Dom.  Calmet,  HUtoire  dt  larrauUf  torn.  i.  p.  528.  B.  Just.  Hen.  Bohmer.  Fraj'. 
^d  ntmun  Edit.  Juris  Cmon,  tom.  i.  p.  z.  ziz.  AW. 

"  B^Fidf:  tbfi  muthon  of  thr  Cenhtri^  Jlf«fdebiMr$reiUFt  ^"n^  e\>k«  ^wnlfT*,  ^*  Vw\w^ 
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counciii  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  during  the  ponti- 
Ocate  of  Sylvester,  were  likewise  alleged  in  behalf  of  the 
same  cause  ;  but  this  council  had  never  been  so  much  as 
heard  of  before  the  present  century,  and  the  accounts  now 
given  of  it  proceeded  from  the  same  source  witli  the  de- 
cretals, and  were  equally  authentic.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  decrees  of  this  pretended  council  contributed  much  to 
enrich  and  aggrandize  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  exalt  them 
above  aO  human  authority  and  junsdiction.'^'' 

IX.  There  were  not  however  wanting  among  the  Latin 
bishops  men  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  who  saw  The  iiicr«ts  of 
through  these  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  ***"•  '™"**^ 
chains  that  were  forging  both  for  them  and  for  the  church. 
The  French  bishops  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particu- 
lar and  glorious  manner,  by  the  zeal  and  vehemence  with 
which  they  opposed  the  spurious  decretaLs,  and  other  like 
fictitious  monuments  and  records,  and  protested  against 
their  being  received  among  the  laws  of  the  church.  But 
the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  Nicholas 
I.  conquered  this  opposition,  and  reduced  it  to  silence. 
And  as  the  empire,  in  the  periods  that  succeeded  this  con- 
test, fell  back  mto  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness, 
there  scarcely  remsdned  any  who  were  capable  of  detecting 
these  odious  impostorSj  or  disposed  to  support  the  expiring 
liberty  of  the  church.  The  history  of  the  following  ages 
shows,  in  a  midtitude  of  deplorable  examples,  the  disorders 
and  calamities  that  sprung  from  the  ambition  of  the  as- 
piring pontiffs  ;  it  represents  these  despotic  lords  of  the 
church,  labouring  by  the  aid  of  their  impious  frauds  to 
overturn  its  ancient  government,  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of  its  bishops,  to  engross  its  riches  and  revenues 
into  their  own  hands ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  it 
represents  them  aiming  perfidious  blows  at  the  thrones  of 
princes,  and  endeavournig  to  lessen  their  power,  and  to 
set  bounds  to^their  dominion.  All  this  is  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged by  such  as  have  looked,  with  attention  and 

Blondcl  hfts  demonstrated,  in  an  ample  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  spiiriousncsa  of  the 
decnUUSj  in  his  Famdo  Jsidorvs  et  Titrrianus  rofm/mitri;  and  in  our  time  the  cheat  is 
aeknoirled^ced  even  by  the  Roman  catholics,  at  least  by  such  of  t!icm  as  are  po88C«<scd  of 
any  tolerable  degree  of  judgment  and  impartiality.  Sec  Buddeiia*s  ha^^oge  in  Theologiamf 
torn.  ii.  p.  7G2 ;  as  also  Petr.  Coiiotantiiis's  Prolct^wn.  ad  Epistohi  PonUJicum,  toin.  i.^  p. 
130 ;  and  a  DisaerttUion  of  Fleury,  prefixed  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History, 

d  Sec  Jo.  Launoius.  Dt  cura  EecksuB  erga  panptrta  et  mi^eros,  cap.  i.  Observat.  i.  p4 
r'76,  tom.  ii.  part.  ii.  opp. 

VOL.  IT.  4 
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impartiality,  into  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  we  nowr 
wnte,  and  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  men  of  learning 
and  probity,  that  are  well  affected  to  the  Romish  church 
and  its  sovereign  pontiff/ 
X.  The  monastic  life  was  now  universally  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  veneration 
w^\nh^^  that  was  paid  to  such  as  devoted  themselves  to 
'^^'  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent. 
The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
regard  the  monkish  orders  and  discipline  with  the  greatest 
admiration ;  but  it  was  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  that  this  holy  passion  was  indulged  among  the 
Latins  to  such  an  extravagant  length.  In  the  present  age 
it  went  beyond  all  bounds ;  kings,  dukes,  andf  counts,  for-* 
'  got  their  true  dignity,  even  the  fulfilling  with  zeal  the  du- 
ties of  their  hi^h  stations,  and  affected  that  contempt  of 
the  world  and  its  grandeur,  which  they  took  for  magnani- 
mity, though  it  was  really  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  spirit.  They  abandoned  their 
thrones,  their  honours,  and  their  treasures,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  monasteries  with  a  view  of  devoting  them- 
selves entirely  to  God.  Several  examples  of  this  ranatical 
extravagance  were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France,  Germany^ 
and  Spain,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  century.  An  d 
if  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasure3  ana  honours  had  too 
much  power  over  the  minds  of  many,  to  permit  their  se-* 

Earating  themselves  from  human  society,  during  their 
ves,  such  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  this  m  their 
last  hours  ;  for  when  they  perceived  death  approaching^ 
they  demanded  the  monastic  habit,  and  actually  put  it  on 
before  their  departure,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  of 
the  fraternity,  and  be  of  consequence  entiUed  to  the  fer-^ 
vent  prayers  and  other  spiritual  succours  of  their  ghostly 
l>rethren» 

3ut  nothing  affords  such  a  striking  and  remarkable 
Monk.  Mid  «b.  proof  of  the  excessive  and  fanatical  veneration  that 
tadttr£{^  was  paid  to  the  monastic  order,  as  the  treat- 
Si?  i!^^  ment  they  received  from  several  kings  and  em- 
^""^  perors,  who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  abbots 
from  their  cloisters,  and  placed  them  in  stations  entirely 
foreign  to  their  vows  and  their  character,,  even  amidst  the 


•  See  the  tbore-mentioiied  ettthor^  tretUae,  enHUed  Regia  PcUiUu  in  Cmttis 
MMidL  ton.  i.  pert  u.  qpp.  p.  764;  es  also  Petr.  Couateatiust  Fr^f,  ad  BpUi,  Bmmnors, 
dflfH^lfi  ton*  it  jx>  127^ 
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splendour  of  a  court,  and  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  tran- 
sition indeed  was  violent^  from  the  obscurity  of  a  convent 
and  the  study  of  a  liturgy,  to  sit  at  the  hehn  of  an  empire, 
and  manage  the  political  interests  of  nations.  But  such 
was  the  case ;  and  pious  princes  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
this  singular  choice,  that  the  government  of  a  state  could 
never  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of  such  holy  men, 
who  had  subdued  all  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  and 
were  so  divested  of  the  lust  of  pleasure  and  ambition,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  any  unworthy  designs,  any  low,  sonlid,  or 
selfish  views.  Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  these  times 
frequent  examples  of  monks  and  abbots  performing  the 
iimctions  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  ministers  of  state, 
and  displaying  their  talents  with  various  success  in  these 
high  and  eminent  stations. 

XI.  The  morals  however  of  the  monks,  were  far  from 
being' so  pure  as  to  justify^  the  reason  alleged  above  a  refonmnion 
fortheir  promotion.  I'heir  patrons  and  protec-  ?iirS^;T^ 
tors,  who  loaded  them  with  honours  and  prefer-  *~''*^- 
ment,  were  sensible  of  the  irregular  and  licentious  lives  that 
many  of  them  led,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  correct 
their  vices,  and  to  reform  their  manners.  Lewis  the  Meek 
<Ustinguished  his  zeal  in  the  execution  of  tins  virtuous  and 
noble  desin^n ;  and  lo  render  it  more  effectual,  he  employed 
the  pious  labours  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  reform- 
ing the  monasteries  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  afterward 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  restorui^, 
by  new  and  salutary  laws,  the  monastic  discipline,  which 
was  absolutely  neglected  and  fallen  into  decay.  This  wor- 
thy ecclesiastic  presided,  in  the  year  817,  m  the  council  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  several  wise  measures  were  taken 
for  remo\'ing  the  disorders  tliat  reiffued  in  the  cloisters ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived from  tlie  emperor,  he  subjected  all  the  monks,  with- 
out exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  famous  Benedict,  abbot  of 
mount  Cassim,  annulled  that  variety  of  rites  and  customs 
that  had  obtained  in  the  different  monasteries,  prescribed 
to  them  all  one  uniform  method  of  living,  and  tnus  united 
as  it  were  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the  various 
orders  which  had  hitherto  been  connected  by  no  common 
bond.'    This  admirable  discipline,  which  acquired  to  Bene- 

f  Jo.  Mabilloo,  .^«te  Sanctor.  Ord,  Btncdkt.  Sac.  i.  part  i.  Praf.  p.  xxvu.  and^^. 
tfd  5«fr  V.  p,  jjy.    EJwfdem,  JSmialts  Ordin.  S.  ITfMfdlcf.  lorn.  U.  V«  '^'i^'    Calmftt^^ftjf. 
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diet  of  Aniane  the  highest  reputation,  and  made  him  be 
revered  as  the  second  father  of  tlie  western  monks, 
flourished  during  a  certain  time,  but  afterward  declined 
through  various  causes,  until  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
when^  under  the  calamities  that  oppressed  both  the  church 
and  the  empire,  it  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

XII.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared  with  such 
zeal  both  in  protecting  and  reforming  the  monks, 
gave  also  distinguished  marks  of  his  Tavour  to  the 
order  of  canons,  wliich  Chrodegangus  had  introduced  in 
several  places  during  the  last  centur}\  He  distributed 
them  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  instituted 
also  an  order  of  canofiesses,  which  was  the  first  female  con- 
vent known  in  the  Christian  world.*^  For  each  of  these 
orders  the  zealous  emperor  had  a  rule  drawn  up,  a.  d.  817, 
in  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  he  substituted  in 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  appointed  by  Chrode- 
gangus, and  this  new  rule  was  observed  in  most  of  the  £lo- 
nasteries,  and  convents  of  the  canons  and  canonesses  in  the 
west  until  the  twelfth  centur}%  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome.^  The  author  of  the 
rule  that  was  appointed  for  the  canmis  was  undoubtedly 
Amalarius,  a  presbyter  of  Metz  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  canonesses  was 
composed  by  the  same  hand.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
canonical  order  grew  into  high  repute  ;  and  from  this  time 
a  great  number  of  convents  were  erected  for  them  through 
all  the  western  provuices,  and  were  richly  endowed  by  the 
liberaUty  of  pious  and  opulent  Christians.     But  tliis  uisti- 

(ie  Larrainr,  torn.  i.  p.  59C.  For  a  particular  account  or  BcDedict  of  Aniane,  and  \\\s 
illustrious  virtues,  sec  tbu  Acta  Sanctor,  torn.  ii.  Frbr.  p.  G06  ;  and  the  Ilisfoirc  LUerairv 
tU  la  Fianeef  torn.  iv.  p.  447. 

g  oee  Mabillon,  Jlnnnl.  Ordin.  S,  Benedicti,  torn.  ii.  p.  423. 

h  This  rule  was  condemned  in  a  council  hrld  at  Uome,  a.  n.  105i),  under  the  Pontifi 
Nicholas  U.  The  pretexts  uncd  by  the  poiitilF  and  the  nsvcmblcd  prelttci,  to  justify 
their  disapprobation  of  this  rule,  were,  that  it  permitted  the  canons  to  o[\)oy  the  po»<- 
Mssions  they  had  before  their  rows,  and  uHowrcd  to  each  of  them  too  large  a  portion  of 
bread  and  wine  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that  tliis  order  had  hem  instituted  by  an  em- 
peror without  cither  the  consent  or  kitowlvdj^c  of  the  Roman  poiilitl*  For  on  account  ot 
the  nile  ar.d  dijciplinn  of  thc^c  ca»iOM.t,  see  FlcuryV  Eccles,  Hiil.  torn.  x.  p.  1G3,  1G4,  &<-. 
Brussels  edit'on  in  l2mo. 

i  Lud.  Thomaasin,  DiscipUn.  Eccles.  Vet,  tt  Abvff,  part  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.  xliiL  Mu- 
ratori  Aniiq.  ltd.  medii  (crt,  torn.  v.  p.  I8R,  540.  No  accounts  of  the  canons  are  Ic9<< 
worthy  of  credit,  than  those  that  are  given  by  writers,  who  have  been  themselves  mem- 
bers  of  that  order,  such  as  Raymond  Chapponer&  Hisioire  des  Chaixoincs^  published  at 
Puis  in  S\o.  in  the  year  1699  ;  for  these  writers,  from  fond  prejudices  in  favour  of  theii* 
jnstitution,  and  an  anibitious  desire  of  enhancing  its  merit  and  rendering  il  re.<«pectablp, 
derive  the  origin  of  canonical  ordtr  from  Cbrit«t  Hnd  hi?  DT'Ostle*.  or  tracn  it  nn  at  least  u 
thcBni  tffcs  of  the  Christian  chtirch 
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tution  degenerated  in  a  short  time,  like  all  others,  from  its 
primitive  purity,  and  ceased  to  answer  the  laudable  inten- 
tion and  des^n  of  its  worthy  founders.'' 

XIII.  Of  the  theological  writers  that  flourished  among 
the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  remark-  Ti-.nri«rfp.i 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  most 
profomid  and  universal  erudition,  whose  Bibliotheca,'  Epis- 
tles, and  other  writings,  are  yet  valuable  on  many  accounts. 

Nicephorus,  ako  a  patriarch  of  the  above-mentioned  city, 
who,  among  other  productions,  published  a  warm  defence 
of  the  worship  of  images  against  the  enemies  of  that  idola- 
trous service.'" 

Theodorus  Studites,  who  acquired  a  name  chiefly  by  his 
warm  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  imase  worship." 

The  same  cause  has  principal^  contributed  to  transmit 
to  aflier  a^es  the  names  ojf  Theodorus  Graptui,  Methodius, 
who  obtamed  the  title  of  confessor  for  his  adherence  to 
image  worship  in  the  very  face  of  persecution,  Theodorus 
Abucara,"  Petrus  Siculus,  Nicetas  David,  and  others,  who 
would  probably  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
had  not  the  various  contests  between  the  Greek  and  I^atin 
churches,  and  the  divisions  of  the  former  among  them- 
selves upon  the  question  conceniino^  images,  excited  the 
vehemence  of  these  inconsiderable  writers,  and  furnished 
tliem  with  an  oc^tasion  of  making  some  noise  in  die  world. 

Moses  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  Bishop,  surpassed  by  far  all 
whom  we  have  now  been  mentioning,  and  deserved  the 
shuung  reputation  which  he  has  obtained  in  the  re{nil)lic  of 
letters,  as  what  we  have  yet  extant  of  his  works  discover 
several  marks  of  true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  ac(juaint- 
ance  with  the  art  of  writing.^ 

k  Calinet,    Hixt.  de  Lorraine^  torn.  i.  p.  591.     HiH,  Literaire  de  la  France,  toin.  iv.  ^ 
•i36. 

1  Sec  Camusat,  Histoire  des  Joumaua:,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 

m  •itta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Marlii  ad  d.  xiii.  p.  293.     Oudinus,  Seriptor.  Eccles,  torn.  Ji 
p.  2. 

X.T' n.  Theodore  Studitra  was  one  of  tiic  roost  voluminous  n-ritcrs  of  this  century, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  known  aa  a  man  of  genius  and  loam  in;;  in  after  af^cV. 
lbous;h  tlio  controversy  concerning  image?  hid  never  existed.  Tlirrc  nre  of  hiit  wri- 
ting!) yc:t  extant  two  hundred  and  sixty*  five  letters,  several  treatiKes  a;;ainst  the  Icono- 
cIaBt5,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  epigrams  in  Iambics,  und  a  large  ninnuscript. 
which  contains  a  course  of  catechetical  instruction  concerning  the  dutic<<  of  th<-  jnn  - 
nasUc  life. 

o  See  Baylr*s  DUlionary,  ?ol.  i.  at  the  article  Abucara. 

XI  Jcs.  Sim.  As^cmar.ni  Biblioih^  OritnL  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  127 
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xiY.  Rabanus  Maunis,  archbishop  of  Metz,  is  deservedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  iLatin  writers  of  this  age ; 
tatitt  wruen  ^^  foTce  of  lus  gciiius,  thc  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge^  and  the  multitude  of  productions  that  flowed  firom 
his  pen,  entitle  him  to  this  distinguished  rank,  and  render 
improper  all  comparison  between  him  and  his  contempt* 
raries.  He  may  be  called  the  great  light  of  Germany  and 
France,  since  it  was  firom  the  prodigious  fund  of  knowledge 
he  possessed,  that  these  nations  clerived  principally  their 
religious  instruction.  His  writings  were  every  where  in 
the  nands  of  the  learned,"*  and  were  held  in  such  venera- 
tion, that,  during  four  centuries,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  divines  appealed  to  them  as  authority  in  religious 
matters,  and  adopted  almost  universaUv  the  sentiments  they 
contained.  After  this  illustrious  prelate,  the  writers  that 
are  most  worthy  of  mention  are, 

EAgobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
ruoence,  and  far  firom  being  destitute  of  Uterary  merit ; 
ut  whose  reputation  has  deservedly  suffered  by  his  justi- 
fying and  even  fomenting  the  rebellion  of  Lothaire  and 
Fepm  against  Lewis  the  Aleek,  their  father  and  their  so- 
vereign.' 

Hmluin,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  who  accjuired  no  small  re- 
putation by  a  work,  entitled  Areopagitica.* 

En^hard,  abbot  of  Selingestat,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Life  of  Cliarlema^e,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
diction,  the  perspicmty  and  elegance  of  his  style,  and  a 
variety  of  other  hterary  accompushments.* 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  whose  Exposition  of  several 
books  of  Scripture,"  as  also  his  Chronology,  gained  him  an 
eminent  and  lasting  reputation. 

q  See,  Tor  a  particular  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Rabanus  MannuL  the  His* 
(aire  UUruin  de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  151 ;  as  also  the  wfete  Sander,  torn.  I.  Fehr.  p. 
500. 

r  See  Colonia.  Hitt.  TAter.  tfe  la  mtU  de  Lyon,  tonu  ii.  p.  03.  Oeneral  Dieticnanf^  at 
tbe  article  Agobard.  HisL  LiUraire  de  la  Fnmee,  torn,  ir,  p.  567.  [Agobard  opposed 
with  great  z^  both  thc  worship  and  the  use  of  images  in  his  famous  book  De  jrietwris 
tt  imaginUna,  a  work  which  has  greatly  embarrassed  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church.] 

8  Hitt.  Uteraiwe  de  la  Dranee,  torn.  iT.  p.  607. 

t  HUL  UUrabre  de  la  France,  torn.  it.  p.  550.  See  also  the  life  qf  CkarUmagne^  of 
which  the  best  of  fourteen  editions  is  that  published  by  Schminkhis,  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
year  1711. 

o  fThu  prelate,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  composed 
tiiree  books  of  commentaries  upon  GenesiSj  four  upon  Exodue,  and  scTeral  upon  LtoUi' 
cat.  He  wrote  also  a  commentary  upon  the  €h9pel  of  8U  MaUhew,  in  which  there  arts 
many  excellent  things,  and  an  exposition  of  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  commcn- 
tarr  on  the  Efistle  to  the  Gdaiians  is  printed,  but  all  the  rest  are  in  manuscript.] 

w  Se»  Simon,  Critique  dt  la  BlbUoth.  Eedet.  diJi.Jhif'm^  torn.  i.  ^  264. 
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Freculf,  bishop  of  Lysieux,  whose  Chronicle,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  heavy  compilation,  is  yet  extant. 

Servatus  Lupus,  of  whose  composition  we  have  several 
epistles  and  treatises ;  and  who,  though  a  copious  and 
subtile  writer,  is  yet  defective  in  point  of  elegance  and 
erudition.* 

Drepanius  Florus,  who  left  behind  him  several  poems. 
An  exposition  of  certain  books  of  Scripture,  and  other 
performances  less  worthy  of  attention.^ 

Christian Dnithmar,  tne  author  of  A  Commentary  upon 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.* 

Godeschalc,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  controversv  which  he  set  on  foot  con* 
oeming  Predestination  and  Free  Grace. 

Paschasius  Radbert,*  a  name  famous  in  the  contests  con- 
cerning The  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucha- 
rist J  and  who,  to  pass  in  silence  his  other  writings,  com- 
posed a  book  upon  this  very,  subject,  which  furnished 
abundant  matter  of  dispute  throughout  this  centurv. 

Bertraom,  or  Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corby,  who  deserves 
the  first  rank  among  the  writers  that  refuted  the  doctrine 
of  Radbert ;  and  whose  book  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  winch  was  composed  by  the  order 
of  Charles  the  BaJd,  gave  also  occasion  to  many  contests 
among  learned  divines.^ 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  laborious  author  of 
several  treatises  upon  various  subjects,  and  who  is  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  bis  industry  and  diligence,  than  for  his 
genius  and  learning.'' 

Walafridus  Strabo,  who  acquired  no  mean  reputation 
by  his  Poems,  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  his  Explica- 
tions of  many  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  Scripture."^ 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  an  imperious 

X  HUkfire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  235. 

y  Colonia,  HisUdre  LUer.  de  Ujoiiy  torn.  ii.  p.  133.  JRtt,  Uter,  de  la  France,  torn.  v. 
P.S13. 

2  HisL  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  84. 

a  For  an  account  of  Radbert,  see  tJie  Hittaire  LUer,  de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  Sflf. 

b  We  shall  haye  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Bertrams,  and  his  book,  in  Ul«> 
following  chapter. 

c  It  is  proper  to  obserre,  that  a  great  part  of  the  writings  that  are  attributed  to  Hay- 
mo, l^hop  of  Halberstadt,  were  compcMed  by  Remi,  or  Remigius,  of  Auxerre.  See 
Cassimir  Ondinus,  Conuneni,  de  Seriptor.  Ecdet.  torn.  ii.  p.  330.  HUtaire  LUeraire  dela 
F\rance,  torn.  v.  p.  Ill,  torn.  vi.  p.  106.  Le  Beuf,  ReateU  de  Disser.  twr  VHisteire  de  ta 
Drance,  torn.  i.  p.  278. 

d  See  the  Hitcire  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  t.  p.  544. 
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and  turbulent  spirit ;  but  who  deserves,  notwithstanding, 
a  distin|;uished  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, since  his  works  discover  an  aspiring  genius,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  tnith,  and  tend,  moreover,  in 
a  singular  manner,  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age  in  which  ne  lived/ 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  tne  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  a  learned 
divine,  whose  erudition  was  accompanied  with  uncommon 
marks  of  sagacity  and  genius,  and  whose  various  per- 
formances, as  well  as  his  translations  from  the  Greek, 
gained  him  a  shining  and  lasting  reputation/ 

It  is  sufficient  barely  to  nameRemigiusBertharius,  Ado, 
Almoin  Heric,  Regino,  abbot  of  Prum,  and  others,  of 
whom  the  most  common  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history 
give  ample  accounts. 


CHAPTER  in. 

CONCEBMNG    THE  DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity, and  his  liberality  to  the  learned,  encou* 
J^te  o"^^lr.  raged  many  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the 
iiwuy  Study  of  the  Scilptures,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  reli- 

gious truth  ;  and  as  long  as  this  eminent  set  of  diMmei^  re- 
mained, ttie  western  provinces  were  happ3y  prieserved  frohi 
many  errors,  and  from  a  variety  of  superstitious  practices. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  writers  of  this  age  several  meii  of 
eminent  talents,  whose  productions  show  that  the  lustre  of 
true  erudition  and  theology  was  not,  as  yet,  totally  eclipsed. 
But  these  illustrious  luminaries  of  the  church  disappeared, 
one  after  the  other,  and  barbarism  and  ignorance,  encou- 
raged by  their  departure,  resumed  their  ancient  seats,  and 
brought  in  their  train  a  prodigious  multitude  of  devout 
follies,  odious  superstitions,  and  abominable  errors.  Nor 
did  any  encourage  and  propagate  with  more  zeal  and  ar- 
dour these  superstitious  innovations,  than  the  sacerdotal 
orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  deluded  peo})le;^  And  if  we 

e  Hisloiri  IMer,  di  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  416.  i 

t  See  Herm.  Conringius,  t/flfUtf.  Atademctt^  p.  309.     H%9U  LUtt.  ie  ia  fVonce,  tom.  t 
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inquire  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  clergy  were  so  zeal- 
ous in  such  an  inglorious  cause,  we  shall  find  that  this  zeal 
was,  in  some,  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and  in  others,  the 
fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  since  much  was  to  be  gain- 
ed  both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence  from  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition.  Chnstianity  among  the  Greeks  and 
orientals  was  almost  in  the  same  decUning  and  deplorable 
state ;  though  there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  men  of  superior  abilities,  who  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  raise  it  from  the 
pressures  under  which  it  laboured. 

II.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy  revolution,  that  covered 
the  Christian  church  with  superstition  and  dark- 
ness, will  appear  evident  to  such  as  are  at  all  ac-  Jhkh^™f!* 
quainted  ^vitli  tlie  histoia-  of  these  times.  The  '^*'*^- 
oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among  themselves,  and 
involved  in  the  bitterest  contentions  and  quarrels  with  the 
western  churches,  lost  all  notion  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  Cliristianity,  and  corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  that  are  generally  excited  and  nourished 
by  ill- managed  controversy,  became  incapable  of  promoting 
the  true  and  essential  interests  of  religion,  intent  also 
,  upon  defending  the  excellence  and  divine  authority  of  their 
. .  [  doctrine  and  discipline  against  the  Latin  doctors^  and  in 
.  I  maintaining  among  themselves  the  worsliip  of  images 
.  i  which  began  to  be  warmly  opposed,  they  advanced  many 
things  in  the  course  of  these  disputes  that  were  highly  er- 
roneous, and  as  one  error  follows  another,  their  number 
increased  from  day  to  day.  The  savage  and  unnatural 
lives  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  whose  number  was  prodi- 
gious, and  whose  authority  was  considerable,  who  haunted 
the  woods  and  deserts,  the  gloomy  scenes  of  their  extrava- 
gant devotion,  contributed  much,  among  other  causes,  to 
the  decay  of  solid  jind  rational  piety.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations  uito  the  west,  the  atro- 
cious exploits  of  usurping  princes,  the  drooping  and  ne- 
glected condition  of  all  the  various  branches  of  learning,  the 
ambitious  frenzy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  inces- 
santly grasping  after  new  accessions  of  authoritv  and  domi- 
nion, the  frauds  and  tricks  of  the  monastic  orders  carried 
on  under  the  specious  mask  of  religion,  and  then  we  shall 
see  the  true  causes  that  founded  the  empire  of  superstition 
.•umI  error  upon  tho  ruin  of  virtue,  piety,  and  reason. 


\ 
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in.  The  ignorance  and  corruption  tliat  dishonoured  tlie 
Tbeer^ipt  Clu-istian  church  in  this  century,  were  great  be- 
ia"**™"uu.n  *"*  yond  measure ;  and  were  there  no  other  examples 
!£uI!S!l^*"  of  their  enormity  upon  record,  tlian  the  suiglein- 
rff?iogiV  "In-  stance  of  tiiat  stupid  veneration  tliat  was  paid  to 
fJSiTrtlTene^  thc  boucs  aud  carcasses  of  departed  saints ;  this 
J3d  to'Jhe"^  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  usof  the  deplorable 
IhtTiiSL  progress  of  superstition.  Tliis  idolatrous  devotion 
was  now  considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  mo- 
mentous branch  of  religion,  nor  did  any  dare  to  entertain 
the  smallest  hopes  of  finding  the  Deity  propitious,  before 
they  had  assured  themselves  of  the  protection  and  interces- 
sion of  some  one  or  other  of  the  saintly  order.  Hence  it 
was  that  ever}*^  church,  and  indeed  every  private  Christian, 
had  their  particular  patron  among  the  saints,  from  an  ap- 

J)rehension  that  their  spiritual  interests  woidd  be  but  indif- 
erently  managed  by  those,  who  were  already  employed 
about  the  souls  of  others ;  for  they  judged,  in  Ihis  respect, 
of  the  saints  as  they  did  of  mortals,  whose  capacity  is  too 
limited  to  comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  objects.  This  no- 
tion rendered  it  necessar}-  to  multiply  prod^iously  the  num- 
ber of  the  saints,  and  to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the 
deluded  people ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  utmost  zeah 
The  priests  and  monks  set  their  invention  at  work,  aud 
peopled  at  discretion  the  invisible  world  with  imaginary 
protectors.  They  dispelled  the  thick  darkness  which  co- 
vered the  pretended  spiritual  exploits  of  many  holy  men ; 
and  they  invented  both  names  and  histories  of  saints^  that 
never  existed,  that  they  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  the 
credulous  and  wTetched  multitude  with  objects  proper  to 

Serpetuate  their  superstition  and  to  nourish  their  confi- 
ence.  Many  chose  their  own  guides,  and  committed  their 
spiritual  interests  either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation, 
or  to  distracted  faifetics,  whom  they  esteemed  as  saints,  for 
no  other  reason  than  their  havmg  hved  like  madmen. 
IV.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  fouml  it  necessary  at 
Tbe  saints  Icugth  to  sct  Umits  to  the  licentious  superstition  of 
raoonited.  ti^Qg^  iffnorsmt  wretches,  who,  with  a  view  to  have 
still  more  friends  at  court,  for  such  were  their  gross  notions 
of  thhigs,  were  daily  adduig  new  saints  to  the  list  of  their 

g  (Sec  l)i".  MiddIotrMi\  Lclfcr  from  Rome,  pass'mu  in  whiili  ^\•n.  find  the  jjainos  uf  St. 
Baccha.  Si.  Aiftr.  St.  Amphibolu)*,  Kuwiia,  Kr.f 
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celestial  mediators.  They  accordingly  declared,  by  a  so- 
lemn decree,  that  no  departed  Christian  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  member  of  the  saintly  order  before  the  bishop 
in  a  provincial  council,  and  in  presence  of  the  people,  had 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  distinguished  honour.^ 
This  remedy,  feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was,  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  restrain  the  fanatical  temerity  of  the  saint- 
makers  ;  but,  in  its  consequences,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
new  accession  of  power  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Even  so 
early  as  this  century  many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  and  expedient,  though  not  absolutely  necessar)\ 
that  the  decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  supreme  and  universal  bi- 
shop ;  and  this  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  who  re- 
flect upon  the  enormous  strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
made  toward  unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous  and 
superstitious  age,  whose  corruption  and  darkness  were  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  their  ambitious  pretensions.  It  Ls 
true  we  have  no  example  of  any  person  solenmly  sainted 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  before  the  tenth  century,* 
when  Uldaric,  bishop  of  Augsburj;,  received  this  dignity  in 
a  formalmanner  tVom  John  XV.  ll  is  however  certain,  that 
before  that  time,  the  Roman  pontifk  were  consulted  in 
matters  of  that  nature,  and  their  iuds;ment  respected  in  the 
choice  of  those  that  were  to  be  honoured  with  saintship  ;" 
and  it  was  by  such  steps  as  these,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
engrossed  to  itself  the  creation  of  these  tutelary  divinities, 
which  at  length  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  canoniza- 

f}on. 

V.  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  was  anew 
source  of  abuses  and  frauds.    It  was  thought  ne-     j.ve,  of  ti.c 
cessar)-  to  write  the  lives  of  these  celestial  patrons,  "'""• 
in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  veneration  and  confidence 
of  a  deluded  multitude  ;  and  here  lying  wonders  were  in- 

Ii  M'dLillon,  •.icL  Sanctor,  Ord.  Bcnedicti,  Sac,  v.  Pratf.  p.  44,  Launoy,  De  Lazari, 
Mai^daltnttt  ct  J^artha  in  Provindam  appidsu,  cap.  i.  §  12,  p.  342,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  opp. 
Franc.  Pa;;i  BrfTiar'mm  Pontif.  Romatwr.  torn.  ii.  p.  339,  torn.  iii.  p.  30. 

i  Sec  Dan.  Papcbrochius,  Dc  soUnninm  canonizationum  initiis  et  proa^tss,  in  Propy- 
Itfo  victor.  SS.  mens.  Maii,  p.  171  ;  and  the  other  authors  who  have  written  upon  thif 
j:ibject,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  list  in  the  Bibliographia  •intiquar.  of  Fabri(  iu-*,  cap- 
\ii.  ^^2'.,  p.  270. 

k  Scr  the  candid  and  impartial  account  that  is  s^ven  of  this  matter,  by  the  late  pope, 
Benedict  \1V.  in  his  laborious  work,  De  strrorum  Ihi  beaiijicatione  ci  btalonim  canoniza' 
fi/int,  lib.  i.  rap.  vii.  p.  .Vi,  torn.  i.  opp.  edit.  Roman.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  his- 
torians of  the  church  of  J  <oiije  wouU}  jrirn  to  imifare  tin*  pru'Vnrf.  moAiT^tvon,  nnd 
'■f/if/fr  nf  fhnt  iHiftriowi  pontiff 
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vented,  aud  all  the  resources  of  forgery  and  fable  exhaust- 
ed to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been  performed, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  persons  who  had 
Qever  existed.  We  have  yet  extant  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  these  trifling  legends,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  forged  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  bv  the 
monastic  writers,  who  had  both  the  inclination  and  leisure 
to  edify  the  church  by  these  pious  frauds.  The  same  im- 
postors who  peopled  the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious 
saints,  employed  also  their  fruitful  inventions  in  embellish- 
ing with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  impertinent  for- 
geries, the  history  of  those  who  had  been  really  martyrs  or 
confessors  in  the  cause  of  Christ;  these  fictions  however 
did  not  pass  with  impunity,  but  were  severely  censured  by 
some  of  the  most  emment  writers  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  imposed  upon  the  creduUty  of  the  public.^  Various 
were  the  motives  that  engaged  difierent  persons  to  propa- 
gate or  countenance  these  impostures..  Some  were  excited 
to  this  by  the  seductions  of  a  false  devotion,  which  reigned 
in  this  perverse  and  ignorant  age,  and  made  them  imagine 
^t  departed  saints  were  highly  delighted  with  the  ap- 
plauses and  veneration  of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to 
crown  with  peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection 
such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  memories  and  in 
celebrating  their  exploits.  The  prospect  of  gain,  and  the 
ambitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by  the  multitude,  en- 
gaged others  to  multiply  the  number,  and  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  legends,  or  saintly  registers.  For  the  churches 
that  were  dedicated  to  the  saints  were  perpetually  crowded 
with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with  rich  presents, 
in  order  to  obtain  succour  under  the  afflictions  they  suffer- 
ed, or  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend.  And  it  was  esteemed  also  a  high  honour  to 
be  tne  more  immediate  ministers  of  these  tutelary  media- 
tors, who,  as  it  is  likewise  properto  observe,  were  esteemed 
and  frequented  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the 
pumber  and  importance  of  the  pretended  miracles  that  had 

1  See  Senratuf  Lupus'*  Vita  JUaximini,  p.  275,  276,  and  the  candid  and  learned  ob- 
fcmtioDs  upon  this  lu^ject  that  are  to  be  found  in  varioui  places  of  the  works  of  the 
pekbnted  Launoy ;  e.  g.  in  his  Ditpunetio  EpUtola  Petri  ae  Mareoy  de  tempore  quo  in 
GdUm  CkritUfidu  rutpta^  cap.  ziT.  p.  110,  in  his  DissertatUmes  de  primis  ChrisUmM 
nUg.  ki  GMa  injltiff,  Diss.  iL  p.  142,  144, 145,  147,  168, 169,  181.  De  Laxari,  Mag. 
44.  H  Mmihm  in  OalUmn  app^Ua,  p.  340.  Du  Duobus  Dionysttf,  p,  527,  529,  530,  torn, 
ii.  pHt  i.  am.  Se«  also  Mattene  Thesttrmit  Anetdotcr,  torn.  i.  p»  151.  Hittoirf.  Lite- 
rwireitU  trmi€i,  ton.  ir,  p.  273. 
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rendered  their  lives  illustrious.  This  latter  circunistance  of- 
fered a  strong  temptation  to  such  as  were  employed  by  the 
various  chur^es  in  writing  the  lives  of  their  tutelar  saints, 
to  supj)]y  by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embel- 
lish their  legions  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  they  were 
not  only  tempted  to  this  imposture,  but  were  even  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  swell  the  fame  of  their  respect* 
ive  patrons."" 

Yi.  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  superstition,  nourished  by  the  strata-  Ai««*UH.are 
?^ems  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  priesthood,  and  Sli'i^Sk!;*^ 
omented  by  the  zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  and  **"**""* 
stupid  sons  of  the  church.  It  was  not  enough  to  reverence 
departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  their  intercession  and 
succours ;  it  was  not  enough  to  clothe  them  with  an  ima- 

ginary  power  of  healing  diseases,  working  miracles,  and  de- 
vering  from  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangers;  their 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had  pos- 
sessed during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  wliich  they  nad 
touched,orin  which  their  putrefied  carcasses  were  laid,  were 
treated  with  a  stupid  veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain 
the  marvellous  virtue  of  heaUne  all  disorders  both  of  body 
and  nrnid,  and  of  defending  sucn  as  possessed  them  against 
all  the  assaults  and  devices  of  Satan.  The  consequence  of 
this  wretched  notion  was,  that  every  one  was  eager  to  pro- 
vide iiimself  with  these  salutarv  remedies,  for  which  pur- 
pose great  numbers  undertook  fatiguing  and  perilous  vo}  - 
ages,  and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships ; 
while  others  made  use  of  tliis  delusion  to  accumulate  their 
riches,  and  to  impose  upon  the  miserable  multitude  by  tlie 
most  impious  and  shocking  inventions.  As  the  demand  for 
relics  was  prodigious  and  universal,  the  clergy  employed  all 
their  dexterity  to  satisfy  these  demands,  and  were  far  from 
being  uice  in  the  methods  they  used  for  that  end.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  saints  were  sought  bv  fastuig  and  prayer,  insti- 
tuted bv  the  priest  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  answer,  and 
an  infallible  direction,  and  this  pretended  direction  never 
failed  to  accomplish  their  desires ;  the  holy  carcass  was 
always  found,  and  that  always  hi  consequence,  as  they  im- 
piously gave  out,  of  the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  God 

m  Of  all  the  lives  of  the  lainU  written  in  thia  century,  none  are  more  liable  to  suspi- 
cion than  thosp  drawn  up  by  the  Britons  and  Normans.  Src  Mabillon  Prtrf.  o'l  >"'''» 
i-  B^nedhtin.  mh  inif. 
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himself.  Each  discovery  of  this  kind  was  attended  with 
excessive  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the  zeal  of 
these  devout  seekers  to  enricn  the  church  still  more  and 
more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure.  Many  travelled  with 
this  view  into  the  eastern  provinces,  and  frequented  the 
places  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with 
their  presence,  that  with  the  bones  and  other  sacred  re- 
mains of  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  might  comfort 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  save  sinking 
states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  from  all  sorts  of  cala- 
mities. Nor  did  these  pious  travellers  return  home  empty ; 
the  craft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  I^tin  relic  hunters,  and 
made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion.  The 
latter  paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  arms,  skulls  and 
jaw  bones,  several  of  which  were  pagan,  and  some  not  hu- 
man, and  other  things  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  thus 
the  Latin  churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those  cele- 
brated relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  Cy- 
prian, Pantaleon,  and  others,  which  they  show  at  this  day 
mth  so  much  ostentation.  But  there  were  many,  who, 
unable  to  procure  for  themselves  these  spiritual  treasures 
hy  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourse  to  violence  and  theft ; 
for  all  sorts  of  means,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts  in  a  cause 
of  this  nature  were  considered,  when  successful,  as  pious 
and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being.** 
V£i.  Tne  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  languished  much 
among*  the  Greeks  m  this  century.  Photius,  who 
tion**of  tjr***"  composed  a  book  of  Questions,"  relating  to  various 
g£!ted  imo".!|J  passages  of  Scripture,  An  exposition  of  the  Episdes 
tbe  Greeks,  ^f  ^^^  Paul,  aud  othcr  productions  of  the  same  na- 
ture,** was  one  of  the  few  that  employed  their  talents  in 

n  Sec  Muratori  finite  Hal,  nudii  cri,  torn.  v.  p.  C,  who  gives  examples  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

Idj^  o  This  work  which  is  entitled  ^niphUoeluaf  (torn  its  having  been  addressed  to 
AmphilochiuH,  bishop  of  Cjzicum,  consists  of  three  hundred  and  eight  questions,  and 
answers  to  them  ;  a  sixth  part  of  which,  at  least,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Phth 
HuSf  published  at  London  in  1661,  by  bishop  Montague.  The  most  of  these  questions 
relate  to  different  texts  of  the  Old  and  A*eto  Testaments ;  but  these  are  interspersed  with 
others  of  a  philosophical  and  literary  kind.  This  work  is  still  extant  in  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican,  Barberinian,  and  Bavarian  libraries. 

KIIP*  p  Such  as  a  catena,  a  chain  of  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Psalms,  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Aihanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  &c.  and  a  commentary  upon  the 
Prophets,  both  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  MSS.  the  fonner  in  the  Bibliotheca  SfS^erianaf 
or  Coistiniana,  and  the  latter  in  the  Vatican  librarr. 
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the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  sagacity  and  genius,  who  preferred  the  dictates  of 
reiison  to  the  decisions  of  autiiority ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  he  cannot  be  reconmiendea  as  a  model  to  other 
commentators.  The  other  Greek  writers  who  attempted 
the  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  did  little  more  than  com- 
pile and  accumulate  various  passages  from  the  commenta- 
tors of  the  preceding  ages.;  and  tins  method  was  the  origin 
of  those  catefiaj  or  chains  of  commentaries  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks  during  this  century,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
which  consisted  entirely  in  a  collection  of  the  expUcations 
of  Scripture  that  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
ancient  writers.  The  greatest  part  of  the  theological 
writers,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  more  arduous 
undertakings,  confined  their  labours  to  this  compiling 
method,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sacred  criticism. 

VIII.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  superior  in 
number  to  those  among  the  Greeks,  which  was 
owing  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Charle-  £^5^^!'*"' 
magne,  who,  both  by  his  Uberalitj^  and  by  his  "'"'•*«"• 
example,  had  excited  and  encouraged  tlie  doctors  of  the 
preceding  age  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  these 
expositors  tnere  are  two  at  least  who  are  worthy  of  esteem. 
Christian  Druthmar,  whose  Oomraentarj'  on  St.  Matthew 
is  come  down  to  our  times,"*  and  the  abbot  Bertharius, 
whose  Tw  o  Books  concerning  fimdamentals,  are  also  said 
to  be  yet  extant.  The  rest  seem  unequal  to  the  important 
office  of  sacred  critics,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
wliich  w^e  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  m  the 
course  of  this  historj' ;  the  class  of  those  who  merely  col- 
lected and  reduced  into  a  mass  the  opinions  and  explica- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  that  of  a  fantastic  set  of  expositors, 
who  were  always  hunting  after  mysteries  in  the  plainest 
expressions,  and  labouring  to  deduce  a  variety  of  abstruse 
and  hidden  significations  from  every  passage  of  Scripture, 
aU  w^iich  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  verj'  clumsy 
and  uncouth  manner.  At  the  head  of  the  fii'St  class  w  as 
Rabanus  jMaurus,  who  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed 

{|  Set"  K.  Simon,  HhtoWf  critique  des  pnnelpa\LT  commentattw^  de  J^our.  Te.stamenl, 
•  hap.  XXV.  p.  i  IS  ;  a?  also  his  Critiqw  de  la  Bihliothcquf  EccUsiaalique  de  M.  l)ii  Pii'i 
torn.  i.  i>.  2f»3,  who  in  his  \\\\t\\  and  xxviith  chapters,  |xi>es  an  urcoiint  of  mo«:t  of  il»»- 
'■vritt^rs  incntinncl  hcrr. 
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firom  the  ancient  doctors  the  materials  he  made  use  of  in 
illustrating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  borrowed  his  explicati(jhs 
chiefly  from  Rabanus  ;  Claudius  of  Turin,  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Augustin  and  Origen ;  Hincmar,  whose  Expo- 
sition of  the  four  Books  of  Kings  compiled  from  the  Others, 
are  yet  extant;  Remifi^us  of  Auxerre,  who  derived  from 
the  same  source  his  illustrations  on  the  Psalms  and  other 
books  of  sacred  writ ;  Sedulius,  who  explained  in  the  same 
manner  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  Florus,  Haymo,  bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  and  others,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  brevitj-, 
we  pass  in  silence. 

IX.  Rabanus  M aurus,  whom  we  introduced  above  at  the 

head  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers,  deserves  also 
AUfgorUta.  ^  eminent  place  among  the  allegorical  commen- 
tators, on  account  or  his  difluse  and  tedious  work,  entitled 
Scripture  Allegories.  To  this  class  also  belong  Smarag- 
dus,  Haymo,  Scotus,  Pashasius  Radbert,  and  many  others, 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  fundamental 
and  general  principle,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  this  class 
agree,  is,  that  besiae  the  literal  signification  of  each  passage 
in  Scripture,  there  are  hidden  and  deep  senses  whicn  escape 
the  vulgar  eye ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
of  these  mysterious  significations.  Some  attribute  to  every 
phrase  three  senses  ;  others  four ;  others  again  five ;  nay, 
their  number  is  carried  to  seven  by  Angelome,  a  monk 
of  Lysieux,  an  acute,  though  fantastic  ivnter,  and  who  is 
far  from  deserving  the  meanest  rank  among  the  expositors 
of  this  century.' 

X.  The  teachers  of  theology  were  still  more  contempti- 
ble than  the  commentators,  and  the  Greeks,  as 

]ht  well  as  the  Latins,  were  extremely  negligent  both 

****^*  in  unfolding  the  nature,  and  provmg  tne  truth  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  method  of  inculcating 
divine  truth  was  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  and  more  adapted 
to  fill  the  memory  with  sentences,  than  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  or  to  improve  the  Juctment.  The  Greeks, 
for  the  most  part,  followed  imphcith^  Daraascenus,  while 
the  Latins  submitted  their  hoodwinked  intellects  to  the 

r  See  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Kmgi  in  the  BiblioUuca  Patrum 
Maxima,  torn.  xv.  p.  309.  The  commentary  of  Angelome  upon  the  book  of  0enesi»f 
was  published  by  Bernard  Pezius  in  bis  7%etaurut  ^necdotonan,  torn.  i.  part  i.  but  indce<i 
the  lo9s  would  not  have  l)een  jnreat  had  it  nerer  seen  the  lijrht. 
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thority  of  Aujgustine.  Authority  became  the  test  of  truth, 
and  suppliecl  in  arrogance  what  it  wanted  in  argtiment. 
That  magisterial  decisions  were  employed  in  the  place  of 
reason,  appears  manifestly  from  the  Uollectaneum  ae  tribus 
qtUBsHarmms  of  Servatus  Lupus  ;  and  also  from  a  Treatise 
of  RemigiuSy  concerning  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  of  maintaining  inviolable  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  fathers.  If  any 
deigned  to  appeal  to  the  ,  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in 
defence  of  their  systems,  they  either  explained  them  in  an 
allegorical  manner,  or  understood  them  in  the  sense  that 
had  been  given  to  them  b  v  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers ;  from  which  senses  they  thoughl  it 
both  unlawful  and  impious  to  depart.  The  Irish  doctors 
alone,  and  particularly  Johannes  8cotus,  bad  the  courage 
to  *ispum  the  ignominious  fetters  of  authority,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  principles  of 
true  philosophy.  But  this  noble  attempt  drew  upon  them 
the  malignant  fury  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  exposed 
them  to  me  hatred  of  the  Latin  tlieologists,  who  would  not 
permit  either  reason  or  philosophy  to  meddle  themselves  in 
religious  matters.* 

xu  The  important  science  of  morals  suffered,  like  all 
others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  ofchrirtian 
writers.  TJie  labours  of  some  were  wholly  em-  ■^™**»y- 
ployed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers  an  indigested  heap  of 
maxims  and  sentences  concerning  religious  and  moral  du- 
ties ;  and  such,  among  others,  was  the  work  of  Alvarus,  en- 
titled Scintilla  Patrum.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  Halitgarius, 
Rabanus  JMaurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  but  the 
representations  they  gave  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
very  different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  gospel  of 
Clirist.  Others  again  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  delu- 
sive method  of  instructing  the  ignorant  in  the  will  of  God 
bj'  a  fantastic  combination  of  figures  and  allegories ;  and 
•several  of  the  Greeks  began  to  turn  their  studies  toward 
the  resolving  cases  of  co?iscie?ice,'  in  order  to  remove  the 

9  For  an  account  of  the  persecution  and  hatred  that  Joliaiincs  Scotus  suffered  in  the 
canse  of  reason  and  liberty,  see  Du  Doulay,  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  toui.  1.  p.  1S2 ;  as  ahu 
Mabillon,  Acta  Satictcr,  Ord.  Btned,  Sac.  v.  p.  393. 

t  Sec  Niccphori  Chartfijihihc,  BpistoUt  Dimp,  in  the  Bihlk^theca  Masrtta  Pctnmt  torn, 
iii.  p.  413. 
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dificuhie5  ih^t  arose  ia  scrupulous  and  timorous  minds. 
We  JOS*  ic  siiecce  the  writers  of  homilies  and  books  of  pe- 
u  of  whkh  there  were  a  considerable  number  in  this 


xu.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  whose  origin  is  falsely 
«%•  ,.^^  anributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  whose 
■  ■>-=—►  fwecepts  were  designed  to  elevate  the  soul  above 
il!  sessihie  and  terrestrial  objects,  and  to  unite  it  to  the 
IVJrr  ID  an  ineffable  manner,  had  been  now  for  a  long  time 
■I  n]^ue  among  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  among 
dbe  monastic  orders.     And  to  augment  the  credit  of  this 
fanatical  sect,  and  multiply  its  followers,  Michael  Syncellus 
asd  Methodius  composed  the  most  pompous  and  eloquent 
pane^Tics  upon  the  memory  of  Dionysius,  in  which  his 
Yirtues  were  celebrated  withtne  utmost  exaggeration.  The 
Latins  were  not  as  yet  bewitched  with  the  specious  Ap- 
pearance and  the  illusory  charms  of  the  mystic  devotion, 
which  was  equally  adapted  to  affect  persons  of  a  lively 
fimcYy  and  those  of  a  more  gloomy  turn  of  mind.    They 
fived  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  this  contagious  doctrine, 
when  the  Grecian  emperor  Michael  Balbus  sent  to  Lewis 
the  Meek,  in  the  year  824,  a  copy  of  the  pretended  works" 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  fatal  present  kindled 
immediately  the  holy  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western 
provinces,  and  filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  this  new  reUgion.     The  translation  of  these 
spurious  works  into  Latin  by  the  express  order  of  the  em- 
peror,'' wiio  could  not  be  easy  while  his  subjects  were  de- 
prived of  such  an  inestimable  treasure,contributed  much  to 

u  Uwcrii  SyUo^^e  /•';»/>.  Ilihcrnirar.  p.  5 1,  55.  Jdp*  The  .spuriousness  of  these  work* 
19  now  univcr.snliv  grnnted  by  the  most  learned  and  impartial  of  the  Uomnri  catholie 
iirrtters,  as  they  contain  accounts  of  many  events  that  happened  several  ag^en  oAer  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  and  were  not  at  all  raentionf^d  until  after  the  fifth  century.  Sec 
FieuiTi  Hist,  EccUs,  livr.  Mr,  torn.  xi.  p.  520,  edit.  Bruzellcs. 

w  That  these  books  were  translated  by  the  order  of  Lewis,  appears  manifestly  tram 
tht  tpittle  to  that  emperor,  which  Hilduin  prefixed  to  his  ^^eapagiUca,  and  iii  which, 
n.  66,  edit.  Colon.  1563,  we  find  the  following  passage:"'*  l>e  notitia  librorum,  quo» 
(|)Mm^*ui)  patrio  scrmone  conscrip^it,  ct  quibus  pctentibus  illos  eomposuit,  lectio 
nobis  per  Dei  gratiom  et  vestram  ordiuationeoi,  cujus  dispensalione  interprettUos,  scrinia 
nostra  cos  petentibus  reserant,  satisfacit."  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  they 
art)  mistaken,  who  affirm  that  the  Lntin  translation  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  not 
made  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  And  they  err  also,  who,  with  Mabilloo, 
•fjiRiil.  DenedieL  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  §  59,  p.  483,  and  the  authors  of  the  JIUt.  JM.  de  la 
Pnnct,  torn.  ▼.  p.  425,  inform  us,  that  Michael  Balbus  sent  these  works  already  trans- 
late«l  into  Latin  to  the  emperor  Lewis.  It  is  amazing  how  men  of  learning  could  (all 
into  this  latter  error,  after  reading  the  following  passage  in  the  epUlU  above  quoted; 
*'Authenticos  namque  eosdem  {Dionysii)  libros  Gneca  lingua  cunscriptos,  rumcchono- 
nus  eecleaic  ConstantxnopoUtaaar  ct  cetrrimissi  Michaclis  legationc  :  functi  sunt ;  pro 
martere  ma.?no  suscrpimu<.*^ 
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the  progress  of  mysticism.  By  the  order  of  tiie  same  em« 
perory  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  composed  an  account 
of  the  life,  actions,  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  under  the 
title  of  ^reopagitica,  in  which  work,  among  other  impu- 
dent fictions,  usual  in  those  times  of  superstition  and  mi- 
posture,  he  maintained,  in  order  to  exalt  the  honour  of  his 
nation,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Dionysius 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the  same  person/ 
This  fable,  which  was  invented  with  unparalleled  as** 
surance,  was  received  with  the  most  perfect  and  un- 
thinking credulity,  and  made  such  a  deep  and  per- 
manent impression  u{>on  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  the 
repeated  demonstrations  of  its  falsehood  have  not  as  yet 
been  sufficient  to  ruin  its  credit  entirely.  As  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Dionysius,  that  had  been  done  by 
the  order  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  was  probably  in  a  barbarous 
and  obscure  style,  a  new  and  more  elegant  one  was  given 
by  the  famous  Johannes  Scotus  Eri^ena,  at  the  request  of 
Cfharles  the  Bald,  the  publication  of  which  increased  con- 
siderably the  partisans  of  the  mystic  theology  among  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans.  Scotus  hmself  was  so 
enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine,  that  he  incorporated  it 
into  his  philosophical  system,  and  upon  all  occasions  either 
accommodated  nis  philosophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 

XIII.  The  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  and 
pagans  was  greatly  neglected  in  this  century,  in  xhesmicof 
-which  the  intestine  disputes  and  dissensions  that  S^mro^riiST 
divided  the  church,  ^ave  sulHcient  employment  to  »^»="'"«>- 
such  as  had  an  inclination  to  controversy,  or  a  talent  of 
managing  it  with  dexterity  and  knowledge.  Agobard, 
however,  as  also  Amulo  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  chastised 
the  insolence  and  inalignity  of  the  Jews,  and  exposed 
their  various  absurdities  and  errors,  wliiie  the  emperor 
Leo,  Theodorus  Abucara,  and  other  writers,  whose  per- 
formances are  lost,  employed  their  polemic  labours  against 
the  progress  of  the  Sai-acens,  and  refuted  their  impious  and 
extravagant  system.  But  it  may  be  observed,  in  general, 
of  those  who  wrote  against  the  Saracens,  that  they  report- 
ed many  things,  both  concerning  Mahomet  and  his  reli*- 
gion,  which  w  ere  far  from  being  true  ;  and  if,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  imagine,  they  did  this  designedly,  and 

X  Launoy,  Di  s.  dt  Discrimine  Dionysii  Areopag.  el  Parisicnsis,  cap.  iv.  p.  38,  lo«i  ii» 

P  I  opp,  ay  Bj'io  the  TYritip^  ot  Uiii  great  man  conccruBg  tkft  Two  Diotm*^^*** 
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knowing  the  falsehood,  or  at  least  die  uncertainty  of  what 
they  alleged  against  these  iufidels,  we  must  look  upon  their 
writings  rather  as  intended  to  deter  the  Christians  from 
apostacy,  than  to  give  a  rational  refutation  of  the  Saracen 
doctrine. 
XIV.  The  contests  of  the  Christians  among  themselves 
were  carried  on  with  greater  eagerness  and  ani- 
vcrly  *''' w?l  niosity  than  the  disputes  in  which  they  were  en* 
pTcT^imrc  gaged  with  the  common  enemies  of  their  faith ; 
Uie  Greek..  ^^^  thcsc  contcsts  wcrc  daily  productive  of  new 
calamities  and  disorders  which  dishonoured  their  profes- 
sion, and  cast  a  heavy  though  undeserved  reproacn  upon 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  After  the  banishment  of  Irene, 
the  controversy  concerning  images  broke  out  anew  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  carried  on  oy  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  this  century,  with  various  and  uncertain 
success.  The  emperor  Nicephorus,  though  he  did  not  ab- 
rogate the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  nor  order  the 
images  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  yet  deprived  the 
patrons  of  image  worship  of  all  power  to  molest  or  injure 
their  adversaries,  and  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
an  enemy  to  that  idolatrous  service.  But  his  successor, 
Michael  Curopalates,  sumamed  Rhangebe,  acted  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Feeble  and  timorous,  and  dreading  the 
rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  maintained  the  cause 
of  images,  ne  favoured  that  cause  during  his  short  reign, 
and  persecuted  its  adversaries  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
and  cruelty.  The  scene  changed  again,  upon  the  acces* 
sion  of  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  empire,  who  aboUshed 
the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  relating  to  the  use  and 
worship  of  images,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  814  ;J  without  however  enacting  any  penal  laws 
against  their  idolatrous  worshippers.  This  moderation, 
far  from  satisfying  the  patriarch  IVicephorus,  and  the  other 
partisans  of  image  worship,  only  served  to  encourage  their 
obstinacy,  and  to  increase  their  insolence ;  upon  which  the 
emperor  removed  the  haughty  prelate  from  his  office,  and 
chastised  the  fury  of  several  of  his  adherents  with  a  de- 
served punishment.  His  successor  Michael,  sumamed  Bal- 
bus,  or  the  Stammerer^  was  obliged  to  observe  the  same 
conduct,  and  to  depart  from  the  clemency  and  indulgence 

IC?  y  Fleury  and  some  other  writers  pla^^e  the  meeting  of  this  council  in  the  year 
85U 
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vhicb»  in  the  be^ning  of  his  reign,  he  had  discovered 
toward  the  worshippers  of  images,  whose  idolatry  however 
he  was  far  from  approving  ;  the  monks  more  especially 
provoked  his  indignation  by  their  fanatical  rage,  and  forced 
nim  to  treat  them  with  particular  severity.  But  the  zeal 
of  his  son  and  successor  Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this 
new  idolatry,  was  still  more  vehement ;  for  he  op j)osed  the 
worshippers  of  images  with  great  violence,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  more  obstinate  ringlead- 
ers of  that  impetuous  faction. 

XV.  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus,  which  happened  in 
the  year  842,  the  regency  was  mtrusted  with  the  empress 
Theodora  durms  her  son's  minority.  This  superstitious 
princess,  fatigued  with  the  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
monks,  deluded  by  their  forged  miracles,  and  not  a  little 
influenced  also  by  their  insolent  threats,  assembled,  in  the 
year  above  mentioned,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council  were  rein- 
stated in  their  lost  authority,  and  the  Greeks  were  in- 
dulged in  their  corrupt  propensity  to  ima^e  worship  by  a 
law  which  encouraged  that  wretched  idolatry.'  So  that 
after  a  controversVf  which  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
space  of  an  hunclred  and  ten  years,  the  cause  of  idolatry 
.triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  reason  and  Christianity;  the 
whole  east,  the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  down  before 
the  victorious  images ;  nor  did  any  of  the  succeeding  em- 
perors attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  this  superstitious 
phrensy,  or  restrain  them  in  the  performance  of  this  child- 
ish worship.  The  council  that  was  held  at  Constantino- 
ple under  Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned 
y  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  gave  a  farther 
degree  of  force  and  vigour  to  idolatiy,  by  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  images,  and  approving,  confirming,  and  renew- 
ing the  Nicene  decrees.  The  superstitious  Greeks,  who 
were  blinded  by  the  monks  in  the  most  ignominious  man- 
ner, esteemed  this  council  as  a  most  signal  blessing  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  immediate  interposition  of  heaven, 
and  accordingly  instituted  in  commemoration  thereof  an 
anniversar)^  festival,  which  was  called  the  Feast  of  Ortho- 
doxy .• 

z  Sec  FrcJ.  Spanhcim,  Wsloria  iMOi^innm,  sect.  viii.  p.  .>!*'».  turn.  ii.  opp.  L'Enfanl, 
Rrtstrralif  conlrc  la  Hennion  avec  le  Siege  de  Romr,  torn.  iii.  Ictt.  xiw  p.  147,  Ictt.  xviii* 
lix.  p.  509. 

•»  Sec  Grc'yer  ObsKrvat.  hi  Codlnvm  dt  i^fficns  dul<r,  rx  Bales.  ConstaiUrnQpolUaiuv-^ 
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xvi.  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  the  zealous 
Among  the    effoits  of  thc  RoQian  pontiffs  in  their  favour,  was 
^^^  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty  among  the  La- 

tins, than  it  had  been  among  the  Greeks ;  for  the  former 
maintained  as  yet  that  invaluable,  and  indeed  unalienable 
privilege  of  judging  for  themselvesin  religious  matters,  and 
were  far  from  behig  disposed  to  submit  their  reason  impli- 
citly to  the  decisions  of  the  pontiff,  or  to  look  upon  any 
thing  as  infallible  and  true,  which  had  authority  for  its  only 
foundation.  The  most  of  the  European  Christians,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 
idolaters  and  the  iconoclasts,  betweenthose  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  worship  of  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who  were  averse  to  all  use  of  them  on  the  other.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  images  might  be  suffered  as  the  means  of 
aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous  actions 
of  the  persons  they  represented  ;  but  they  detested  all 
thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least  marks  of  religious  ho- 
mage or  adoration.  JVIichael  Balbus,  when  he  sent,  in  the 
year  834,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  renew 
and  confirm  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  that  had 
been  concluded  between  his  predecessors  in  the  empire 
and  Charlemagne,  charged  hi::  ministers  in  a  particular 
manner  to  bring  over  the  king  of  the  Franks^  to  the  party 
of  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  might  gradually  suppress, 
by  their  united  influence,  the  worship  of  images,  and  thus 
restore  concord  and  tranquillity  to  the  church.  Lewis 
upon  this  occasion  assembled  a  council  at  Paris,  a.  d.  824,"^ 
in  order  to  examine  the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  emperor, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Frankfort,  which  allowed  the  use  of  images  in 

lib.  liL  cap.  Tiii.  as  also  the  Ceremoniale  Byzantimm,  lately  publiabcd  by  Rcbk,  lib.  L  c 
xxviii.  p.  92. 

O*  b  So  Michael  and  his  son  Thcophilus  style  Lewis  in  their  letter  to  bim,  refusing' 
him  the  title  of  emperor,  to  which  however  he  had  an  undoubted  right  in  consequence 
of  the  treaties  which  they  now  desired  to  renew. 

ID*  c  Flcury,  Le  Sueur,  and  other  historians,  place  unanimously  this  council  in  the 
year  825.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
eTidently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  by  no  means  looked  upou 
Xkt  this  time  either  as  obligatory  or  infallible.  For  when  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian,  in 
faTour  of  images,  was  read  in  the  council,  it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  as  con- 
taining absurd  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  re- 
lating to  image  worship,  were  also  censured  by  the  Gallican  bishops  ;  and  the  authority 
of  that  council,  though  received  by  several  popes  as  an  acunimiedl  one,  absolutely  re- 
jected. And  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  on  this  account  declare  die 
iHUkan  bishops  heretics,  nor  exclude  thcm  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see 
-^'r  FIturr,  Ut,  xlrii. 
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the  churches,  but  severehr  prohibited  the  treating  them 
with  the  smallest  marks  of  religious  worship.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  European  Christians  departed  gradually 
from  the  obser\'ance  ot  this  injunction,  and  fell  impercepti* 
bly  into  a  blind  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  whose  influence  and  authority  grew  more  formida- 
Die  from  day  to  day ;  so  that  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  certain  kind  of 
religious  homage  to  the  saintly  images,  in  which  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations/ 

XVII.  Notwithstandmg  this  apostacy,  the  Iconoclasts 
were  not  destitute  of  adherents  among  the  Latins. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Claudius,  bishop  SSrUSST 
of  Turin,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  also  a  disciple  *•**  ''***"•• 
of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.  This  zealous  preiate,  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity  through  the  favour 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
function  in  the  year  823,  by  ordering  all  images,  and  even 
the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches,  and  committed  to 
the  flames.  The  year  following  he  composed  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  not  only  defended  these  vehement  proceedings, 
and  declared  against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worship  of 
images,  but  also  oroached  several  other  o|)mions  that  were 
quite  contraTT  to  the  notions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  the 
prejudices  of^^the  times.  He  denied,  among  other  things, 
m  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  cross  was  to  be 
honoured  with  any  land  of  worship ;  he  treated  relics  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  absolutely  destitute  of  the  virtues 
that  were  attributed  to  them,  and  censured  with  much 
freedom  and  severity  those  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land, 
and  those  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which  in  tliis 
centurj'  were  looked  upon  as  extremely  salutary,  and  par- 
ticubrly  meritorious.  This  noble  stand,  in  the  defence  of 
true  religion,  drew  upon  Claudius  a  multitude  of  adversa- 
ries, the  sons  of  superstition  rushed  upon  him  from  all 
?uarters  ;  Theodenur  Dungallus,  Jonas  of  Orleans,  and 
Tallafridus  Strabo,**  united  to  overwhelm  him  with  their 
voluminous  answers.    But  the  learned  and  venerable  pre- 

(1  Mal)illon  JlnnaJ,  Benedictin,  torn.  ii.  p.  4SS.  Id.  Praf,  ad  Sac.  ir.  ^ctor.  SS.  Ord. 
Benedicti.  iSccc.  if.  part.  i.  p.  7,  8.  Lc  Cuiiite,  Annal.  EccUs.  Francor,  torn.  ir.  ad  h. 
a.  8!M. 

,T  j  c  In  ordor  to  do  justice  to  tbc  adversaries  of  Claudius  here  mentioned,  it  i»  ne- 
cefl!%ary  to  obsrrrc,  that  tliey  only  maintained  the  innocence  and  nsf.fulnciia  of  imat^es, 
ivithonl  pretendios:  to  represent  them  as  objects  of  rciigiou?  vrorship. 
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late  maintained  his  p^roimd/aiid  supported  his  cause  with 
such  dexterity  and  force  that  it  remained  triumphant,  and 
gained  new  credit.    And  hence  it  happened,  that  the  city 
of  Turin  and  the  adjacent  country  were,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  death  of  Claiidhis,  much  less  infected  mth  super- 
stition than  tlie  other  parts  of  Europe. 
XVIII.  The  controversy  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
preceding  century^  concerning  the  procession,  if  we 
oS'iHSrm."  may  be  allowed  that  term,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
rnTih^JTenT".'  the  Fathcr  and  the  Son,  and  also  concerning  the 
li^S  % 'ST'"  word^lioque,  foisted  by  the  Latins  into  the  creed 
uoiy  iiiiust.    Qf  Constantinople,  broke  out  now  with  redoubled 
vehemence,  and  from  a  private  dispute  became  a  flaming 
contest    between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    The 
monks  of  Jerusalem  distinguished  themselves  in  this  con* 
troversy,  and  complained  particularly  of  the  interpolation 
of  the  word  JUioquCf  i.  e.  and  from  the  Son,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  symbol ;  nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  despatched 
to  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  809,  a  certain  ecclesiastic  of 
their  order,  whose  name  was  John,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
in  this  matter.'    The  affair  was  debated  in  due  form,  both 
in  a  council  assembled  tliis  same  year  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe, 
and  at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff*,  Leo  III. 
to  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  ambassadors  for  that  pur- 

Fose.  Leo  adopted  the  doctrine  wliich  represented  the 
loly  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
but  tie  condemned  the  addition  that  had  been  made  to  the 
symbol,^  and  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  word 
jilioque,  or  from  the  Son,  as  it  was  a  glaring  interpolation, 
ought  to  be  omitted  m  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length 
struck  out  of  it  entirely,  not  every  where  at  once,  but  in 
such  a  prudent  manner  as  to  prevent  disturbance.  His 
succcessors  were  of  the  same  opmion ;  the  word  however 
being  once  admitted,  not  only  kept  its  place  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  ])ut  was  by  degrees  added  to  the 
svmbol  in  all  the  Latin  churches.* 

f  MabilloQ,  JlnnaL  BcmcUcUiu  (om.  ii.  p.  488.  Prctf.  ad  Sac.  iv.  SS.  Ord.  Benedjef. 
)>.  8.  Histoire  Liter,  dtla  France,  loin.  iv.  p.  491,  find  torn.  v.  p.  27,  64.  Jaq.  Baanage, 
JVMoirt  des  Ef^Uses  Rt-formeeSy  torn.  i.  period  iv.  p.  33,  cd.  in  4to. 

^  Sre  Stcph.  Baluzii  MiscrUadea,  torn.  vii.  p.  14. 

;t:lp  U  Thia  a-iditioii  of  the  word  Jilioquf  to  tbe  symbol  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
nvas  made  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries  by  the  churches  of  Spain,  and  their  example 
vvas  followed  by  most  of  the  Gallican  churches,  where  the  symbol  was  read  and  sung 
'•vith  this  addition. 

i  Sec  J.e  Cointc,  ,^nnaL  Kcflff,  Frantor,  torn.  ir.  ad,  •.9.  BOOL  Lgngueval,  Histoin  He 
''  Kif'^'^^  Oaf  fir/me.  toin.  v.  p.  l.ll. 
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HtXi  To  these  disputes  of  ancient  orisin  were  added 
(■ntroTersies  entirely  new,  and  particularly  that  ti»«  eo«tro. 
fiffldous  one  concerning  the  manner  in  which -the  ufrfbTSSSr 
ImmW  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  h'TKUUT 
I  eucnakvt  It  had  been  hitherto  the  unanimous  ^'^^^ 
opinion  of  the  church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  administered  to  those  who  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  they  were  consequently  pre- 
sent at  that  holy  institution ;  but  the  sentiments  of  Cnris- 
tians  concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  presence' 
were  various  and  contradictory,  nor  had  any  council  deter- 
mined with  precision  that  important  point,  or  prescribed 
Ae  manner  m  which  this  pretended  presence  was  to  be 
nderstood.  Both  reason  and  folly  were  hitherto  left  free  in 
Ais  matter,  nor  had  any  imperious  mode  of  faith  suspended 
tfie  exercise  of  the  one,  or  restrained  the  extravagance  of 
die  other.  But  in  this  century,  Pascftsius  Radbert,  a  monlc, 
md  afterward  abbot  of  Corbey,  pretended  to  explain  with 
ffredsion,  and  to  determine  with  certainty,  the  m)ctrine  of 
ttie  church  od  this  head,  for  which  purpose  he  composed, 
in  the  year  831,  a  treatise  concerning  tne  sacrament  of  die 
body  and  blood  of  Christ''  A  second  edition  of  this  treatise, 
revised  with  care,  and  considerably  augmented,  was  pre- 
sented in  (he  year  845  fb  Charles  the  Bald,  and  gave  prin- 
cipally occasion  to  the  warm  and  important  controversy  that 
ensued.  The  doctrine  of  Pascasius  amounted  in  general 
to  the  two  following  propositions.  First,  that  after  tne  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
nothing  remained  of  these  symbols  but  the  outicard figure^ 
underiikich  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and 
locally /Tfe^^n/ ;  and  secondly,  that  the  body  of  Christ  thus 
present  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same  body  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  was  raised 
firom  the  dead.  This  new  doctrine,  and  more  especially  the 
second  proposition  now  mentioned,  excited,  as  might  well 
be  expected,  the  astonishment  of  many.  Accordingly  it 
was  opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald,  and  ouiers, 
though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  in  the  same  method,  nor 
upon  the  same  principles.     Charles  the  Bald,  upon  this 

k  8m  MabilloD,  Aimaks  Bmediet  ii.  p.  539.  An  accurate  edition  of  Radbert's  book 
■  published  by  Martene,  in  the  ixtb  Umu  of  his  ,^pUss.  CoUect.  veter,  acriptor.j^.  378. 
Tke  life  and  actions  of  this  wrong-headed  divine  are  treated  of  at  large  by  Mabillon,  in 
Vk  JkU  Smdar.  Ord.  BtiudiH,  Sac,  i?.  part  u.  p.  IM,  and  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  ^cta 
8B.  AUwerp,  ad,  d  xzvi.  AprHitK 
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casion,  ordereftihe  fiBmom  Ratranm  afia  JohanoMI  SiMus 
to  draw  u^  a  clear  and  rational  explieiition  of  tfaat  infiiru 
tant  doctrin^which  Btadbert  seemed  to  liaTe  ao  emefpiowiy 
corrupted.'  l%ese  learned  divinels  executed  wiu  seal  ml 
diligence  the  order  of  the  emperor.  The  treatise  of  Scotua 
t>en^d  in  the  ruins  of  time,  but  that  of  Ratramn  is  atiU 
extant,'  and  furnished  amj^  matter  of  dispute  both  in  the 
last  and  present  century."  /  . 

XX.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tins  controversy  each  of  tba 
*  AiHi  evrM  contcudiug  parties  were  almost  as  much  dividedl 
!!r!?r^B^'  among  themsejves  as  they  were  at  variance  wMi  i 
^^''        their  adversaries.    Badbertt  who  began  the  dia- 
pute  contradicts  himself  in  many  places,  departs  fhmi  Ui 
own  principles,  and  maintains  in  one  part  of  his  book  oo»> 
elusions  that  he  had  disavowed  in  another.    His  principid 
adversary  Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  seems  in  some  respedls 
liable  to  the  same  chafge ;  he  appears  to  foUoi^  in  ffenenl 
the  doctiine  of  those,  who  deny  tliat  die  body  and  Uood  «f 
Christ  are  really  present  in  the  holy  sacrament,  and-^ 
affirm  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  mdj  represented  kf  ^ 
the  bread  and  wine  as  their  signs  w  sytaibols.    Inhere  aijp  J 
however  several  passages  in  his  twok  "which  seem  incoB-  1 
sistent  with  this  just  and  rational  notion  ^  the  eucharifl, 
or  at  least  as  susceptible  of  diffeftnt  interpreOttions,  and 
have  therefore  given  nse  to  various  disputes.    Johuusoi 
Scotus,  whose  philosophical  genius  rendered  him  more  m-  ' 
curate,  and  shed  tlffough  his  writing  that  logical  preeisim 
so  much  wanted,  and  so  highly  desuable  in  polemcal  fH^ 
ductions,  was  the    only  disputant  in  this  oail|w<»  -  whp 
expressed  his  sentiments  with  perspicuity,  Mi^^jfif^  and 
consistency,  and  declared  plainly  tiiat  the  bread  and  wiw 
were  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  anflUoadaf 
Christ.    ^  the  otiier  theologists  of  his  time  fluctuate  sod  . 
waver  in  then*  opimons,  express  themselves  with  ambig<iiit|r» 
and  embrace  and  reject  tiie  same  tenets  at  different  times,  m 
if  they  had  no  fixed  or  permanent  principles  concernii^  Ihe 

1  For  an  account  of  RatraciB,  or  Bertranui|  and  hit  fluBOu*  book  whiafa  haa  mia  ao 
Bucb  nuise  in  the  world,  see  Fabricius  BibHoik.  Lot.  nutlH  eni,  ton.  i.  p.  1661. 

ICP  m  A  new  English  translatiaa  of  the  book  of  teitrafliii,  piiaat  andmook  of  C«i- 
bey,  concerning  the  body  and  blood ^jT  Jesua  Christ  in  tke  tmcrmment,  was  published  ill 
Dublin  in  the  year  1753  ^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  very  learned  and  judicious  Historical 
Dissertation  eoncerning  this  fhmous  author  and  his  works,  in  which  both  art  alMly  de- 
fended against  the  calumnies  and  ictions  of  the  Roman  ottholic  writers. 
.  n  There  is  an  account,  but  a  partial  one,  of  this  contrOTeny  in  Mabillon^  Fnif,  wi. 
Sac.  ir.  part  ii.  Benedict,  p.  viii.  which  the  ourious  reader  wfll'ttewlbra  do  ireB  to  coft- 
P«e  with  Basnage's  HitMre  di  V  EgUn^  torn.  I  p.. 909. 


•*; 


I  ■ 

qmtAmL  Fforn  «D  Urn  howofv  it  evkleQtlj 
Mpe>*i»  tnt  there  was  not  as  yet  in  the  Liatin  church  any 
need  or  universally  receiyed  opiniim  concerning  the  nian>> 
■er  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chritt  are  present  in 
tile  eocfaarist. 

XMK  The  disputants  in  this  controversy  charged  eadi 
other  reciprocally  with  the  most  odious  doctrines,  which 
each  party  drew  by  way  of  consequences,  from  the  tenets 
they  opposed,  a  method  of  proceeding  as  unjust  as  it  is 
common  in  all  kinds  of  debate.    Hence  arose  that  imagi*- 
oary  heresy,  that  upon  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  in  the  elevenu  centurv,  was 
blinded  with  the  title  of  Stercaranism^  and  of  which  the 
Inie  or^n  was  as  follows.     They  who,  embracing  the 
SfHnion  of  Pascasius  Radbert,  believed  that  the  bresd  and 
irine  in  the  sacrament  were  substantially  changed  after  the 
consecration,  and   preserved  only  their  external  %ure, 
drew  a  most  unjust  conclusion  from  the  opinion  of  theii 
adversaries,  who  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  preserved  their  substance,  and  that  Christ's  bo<ly 
snd  hlooa  were  onlv  figuratively,  and  not  really  present 
ii  the  eucharist.*    Tney  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  the  lafe^ 
ler  implied,  that  the  body  of  Chriht  was  digested  in  the 
itomacn,  aiid  was  tlux>wn  out  with  the  other  excrements. 
But  this  consequence  was  quickly  retorted  upon  those  that 
imagined  it ;  for  they  who  denied  the  m^^rphosis  oi 
die  Dread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  Diood  of  Christ, 
charged  the  same  enormous  consequence  upon  their  anta« 
genista  who  believed  this  transmutation  ;  and  the  charge 
was  mnqjti  more  applicable  certainly  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  form^.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  neither 
truly  lyppficable  tp  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  and  their  mu- 
tual reproaches,  most  wretchedly  founjded,  show  rather  a 
niirit  of  invective,  than  a  zeal  for  the  truth.    The  chaige 
of  stercaranism  is  but  a  malignant  invention ;  it  can  never, 
without  the  most  absurd  impudence,  be  brought  against 
those  who  deny  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  of  Christ ;  it  may  indeed  be  charged  upon  such  as 
allow  of  this  transmutation,  though  it  be  a  consequence  that 
none  of  them,  who  were  notfr*enetic,  did  perhaps  ever  avow.* 

9  Fot  as  wcaQnt  of  tke  SUrtormtUiUt  mc  liabillon,  Pnff.  •d  Sae.  if.  Btnedki.  put 
ik  f .  SI.  J*  fiftsnage.  HUtmre  de  P Eglm^  torn.  i.  p.  996^  and  a  Treatifc  of  the  leanied 
Dr.  THB,  itoUubed  tt  TMufgae  ia  IfM. 
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xxiY.  WhQe  this  controversy  was  at  its  greatest  heigbt, 
TiK*  <«„,^  another  of  a.  quite  different  kind,  and  of  much 
m^r^^a^n.  more  importance  arose,  whose  unhappy  conse- 
irriTrnSri?  quences  are  yet  felt  in  the  reformed  churches. 
GiMirv-hninif  '|-(jg  subjec't  of  this  new  contest  was  the  doctrine 
of  predesHnatian  and  divine  grace,  and  its  rise  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  Godeschalcus,  an  illustrious  Saxon,  who 
had  entered  involuntarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the 
convent  of  Fulda,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Orbais,  in  the  diocess  of  Soissons,  where  he  prose- 
cuted liis  theological  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  also 
with  dbi  insatiable  desire  of  sounding  the  deepest  mysteries, 
and  of  being  wise  above  what  is  written.  This  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  upon  his  return  from  Rome,  in  the  year  847, 
took  up  his  lodging  for  some  time  with  count  Eberald,  one 
of  the  first  noblemen  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
where  he  discoursed  largely  concerning  the  intricate  doc- 
trine of  predestination  in  presence  of  Nothingus,  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  maintained  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  had 

Preordained  some  to  everlastmg  life,  and  others  to  ever- 
Lsting  punishment  and  misery.  Rabanus  M aurus,  who 
was  by  no  means  his  friend,  being  intbrmed  of  his  propa- 
gating this  doctrine,  opposed  him  with  aU  hi^^  might.  To 
render  his  opposition  more  successful,  he  began  by  repre- 
senting Godeschalcus  as  a  corrupter  of  the  true  religion, 
and  a  forgw  of  monstrous  heresies,  in  some  letters  ad- 
dressed to  count  Eberald,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Verona. 
And  when  the  accused  monk  came  from  Italy  into  Germany 
to  justify  himself  against  these  clamours,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose appeared  at  Mentz,  of  which  Rabanus  his  accuser  was 
archbishop,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assembled  by 
the  latter  in  that  city,  a.  d.  848,  and  sent  from  thence  to 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocess  he  had 
received  the  order  of  priesthood.  Hincmar,  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Rabanus,  assembled  a  council  at 
Quiercy,  a.  d.  849,  in  wliich  Godeschalcus  was  condemned 
a  second  time,  and  was  also  treated  in  a  manner  equally 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  dictates 
of  huiuaiiity.  Because  he  v^s  firm  in  maintaining  his 
doctrine,  which  he  affirmed,  and  indeed  with  truth,  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  the  imperious  Hincmar  de- 
graded him  from  the  priesthood,  and  was  so  barbarous  as 
to  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  the  utmost  severity,  unlal 


the  fiwce  of  his  pain  orerpowering  his  ooiistftncy,  ob%ed 
Jidakf  according  to  the  commands  of  his  reverend  execu- 
tioners, to  bum  with  his  own  hands  the  ju^lificatiou  of  his 
opinions  which  he  had  presented  to  the  council  of  Mentz. 
After  these  barbarous  proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk 
was  cast  into  prison  m  the  monastery  <if  Haiitvilliers, 
where  he  ended  his  misery  and  his  days  in  the  year  868, 
or  the  year  following,  maintaining  with  his  last  breath  the 
doctrine  for  which  he  had  suffered. 

XXIII.  While  Godeschalcus  lay  in  prison,  his  doctrine 
gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  excited  com-  ru  hkm^  «r 
passion,  and  both  together  produced  a  considera-  "*  "*••* 
Die  schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Ratramn,  monk  of  Cor* 
bey,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Loup,  or  Lupus,  ab- 
bot of  Ferrieres,  Florus,  deacon  of  L vons,  Remi,  archbi- 
shop of  the  same  city,  with  his  whole  church,  .all  these 
eminent  'aifd  illustrious  ecclesiastics,  with  main  others 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  pleaded  wm  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  vehemence,  both  in  tneir  writings  and  m 
their  discourse,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  monk,  and  of  his 
condemned  opinions*  Some  indeed  confined  themselves 
principally  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  conduct ;.  while 
others  went  farther,  and  employed  all  their  zeal,  and  aU 
their  labour  in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question  were  Hincmar,  his  unrighteous 
judge,  Amaiarius,  the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus,  and 
others,  who  all  maintained  that  Godeschalcus  and  his  opi- 
nions had  received  the  treatment  they  deserved.  As  tne 
spirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between  these  contending 
parties,  and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day,  Charles 
the  Bald  summoned  a  new  council  or  synod,  which  met  at 
Quiercy,  a.  d  853,  in  which,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of 
Hincmar,the  decrees  of  the  formercouncil  were  confirmed, 
and  of  consequence  Godeschalcus  again  condenmed.  But 
the  decrees  of  this  council  were  declared  null,  and  deci- 
sions of  a  different  kind,  by  which  Godeschalcus  and  his 
doctrine  were  vindicated  and  defended,  were  substituted 
in  their  place  in  a  council  assembled  at  Valence  in  Daupbi- 
ny,  A.  D.  855.  This  council  was  composed  of  the  clergy 
of  three  provinces,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  with  Remi, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  at  tjieir  head,  and  its  decrees  were 
confirmed,  in  the  year  859,  by  the  council  of  Langres,  in 
which  the  same  clergy  were  assembled,  and  in  800,  by  the 
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council  of  Tousi,  in  which  the  bishopt  of  fourteen  pro- 
vinces supported  (he  cause  of  the  persecuted  monk,  whose 
death  dimmiBhed  considerably  the  heat  of  this  intricate 
controversy.' 

XXIV.  If  we  attend  to  the  merits  of  this  cause,  we  shall 
What  judg.  iind  that  the  debate  subsists  still  in  all  its  force, 
S!SyiSS»^  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Godeschalcus  has  in  our 
"•'**'*^'  days  both  able  defenders  and  powerful  adversa- 
ries. He  undoubtedly  maintained  a  twofold  predestination, 
one  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  death.  He 
held  also,  *'  that  God  did  not  desire  or  will  the  salvation  of 
aU  mankind,  but  that  of  the  elect  only  ;  and  that  Christ  did 
notjsuffer  death  for  the  whole  human  race,  but  for  that  part 
of  it  onhr  whom  God  has  predestinated  to  eternal  salva- 
tion.'' These  decisions,  which  carry  a  severe  and  rigorous 
aspect,  are  sofdy  and  fiavourably  interpreted  by  the  fol- 
loweraof  Godeschalcus.  They  deny,  for  example,  that  their 
leader  represents  God  z%  predestinating  to  a  necessary 
course  of  uiiquity,  those  whom  he  has  previously  predesU^ 
nated  to  eternal  misery ;  and  according  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  Godeschalcus  amounts  to  no  more  than  this ;  '<  that 
God  has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  everlasting  miseiy 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  ffo  on  impenitent  in  a  sinful 
course,  and  has  decreed  their  niin  in  consequence  of 
their  sins  freely  committed  and  eternally  foreseen ;  that  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  extend  indeed  only  to  the  elect,  and  are  made  good 
to  them  alone  ;  though  this  mercy  and  these  sufferings, 
considered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  to  all  mankind.'' 
But  this  contradictory  jargon  did  notsatisf)^  the  adversaries 
of  the  predestin^rian  monk  ;  they  maintamed,  on  the  con- 
trary,tnat  under  ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences, 
Godeschalcus   had  concealed  the  most  enormous  erron, 

Eropagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of  faith,  '*that  God 
ad  not  only  by  an  original  decree  predestinated  one  part 
of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation,  but  had  al>o  pusned 
them  on  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  by  a  propellent  force, 
to  those  crimes  and  transgressions  which  were  proper  to 

p  Beside*  4ie  eomnon  writert  who  »peak  of  tbis  controTeraj,  the  curioaa  reader  will 
do  well  to  coQstilt  the  more  learned  and  impartial  accouiitei  he  will  find  of  it  in  Cesar 
JBgaase  de  Bovlay^  Awt.  Atnd,  PariSy  tom.  i.  p.  €78.  Mabitlon,  Pnrf.  at,  Bute,  ir.  J9a- 
imM.  partiL  p.47,  Awt.  Uierairt  de  la  /Vance,  torn.  t.  p.  358.  Ufferii  ffuCorte 
Oo^ksduOekL  jtaintfar  1662,  ia  8vo.  et  DubHni  1661,  in  4to.  Gerhard.  Joh.  Votsii  HiHoria 
PtUgUaut,  Kb.  HL  cap.  iw.  And  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Bihimih,  UH».  me^  mvi,  tom.  iii. 
p.  810. 


Uuqg  upoii,i|Mh  jii^  Jitfi^^  ud  keoniprelicnaible  MiBject, 
with  respect  tQ  wli&eh  silence  is  the  truest  wisdoBii  we  shall 
only  observe,  tiuec  the  private  quarrels,  and  loirtual  hatrodi 
that  prevailed  between  Rabanus  Maurua  and  Godeschal* 
cusy  were  the  real  source  of  the  predestioarian  controveng^i 
and  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  it  involved  that  uaiff9^ 
tunate  monk.  ;,>;-;^ 

xjLv.  Mother,  though  less  important  controversy  acMifet 
about  this  time,  concerning  the  concludiD^  words 


of  a  ver^*  ancient  hymn,  which  runs  thus :    Te^  ^S^SS'Si^. 
irma  Delias  tmn^iie,  poscmms^  which  may  be  thus  t^SSoS^ 
tnnslated,  O  God,  who  art  tkree^  and  at  tbe  same  '^^^ 
time  but  om^  we  beseech  thee,  kc    Hincmar  wisely  pra* 
Ubited  the  singing  these  words  in  the  churches  that  were 
imder  his  jurisdiction,  fix>m  a  persuasion  that  !Am|]£  j|^ed 
to  introduce  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
sistent  with  tbe  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  Su[ 
and  might  lead  tfaefl^  to  imagine  that  there  were 
But  the  Benedic^inie  monks  refused  to  obey  this  maidatfli 
and  Bertram,  w|>o|pan  one  of  the  most  eminent  40if  that 
order,  wrote  a  mg^book  to  proye  the  expression  trum 
Delias^  or  threemd  Deity,  orthodox,  from  the  authority- of 
&thers,  winch  was  esteemed  tbe  only  criterion  ot  truth  in 
these  miserable  times.     Grodeschalcus,  who  now  laid  in  pri" 
son,  heard  of  this  dispute,  entered  warmly  into  it,  and  in  a 

q  The  cmisc  of  Oodeschalcus  hat  been  ?cry  learnedlT  defended  by  the  celebimUd 
If «giiiat  who  pobKahed  als^*  a  valuable  edition  which  n  yet  extant,  of  all  the  trea^ 
tisef  that  were  composed  on  both  sides  of  this  intiieaie  controrerby.  This  intereatim 
eoilcctkMt  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  tbe  year  1650,  in  two  volumes  4to.  bean  the 
folio wiDgHlle ;  Vet»rmn  aucUnum  qui  ^vno  S  ciifo  df  Prtdestin'itimu  et  GrMa  §crip$§» 
rumi^  Ojfmm  H  F^agmentOf  'imi  Hittori*  genrnui  PrmfiUione.  Cardinal  Noiia  maintained 
alao  the  canae  of  the  Predesiinarian  munk  with  more  brevity  but  less  moderation  than 
Maguin.  This  brief  vindiaition  may  be  seen  in  the  8}fnopm  HitUrim  God$9ehalekmUtf 
which  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  tbe  wurks  of  that  cardinal,  p.  677.  All  the 
aeoedictines,  Jansenists,  and  Augustine  monks  maintain,  almost  without  exceptiont  that 
Oodeschalcas  was  most  ui^ustly  persecured  and  oppn^ssed  by  Rabanus  Maunis.  T%t 
Jesuits  are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  they  awert  in  general,  and  L4iuis  Ct^llot,  one  of  their 
order,  has  in  a  more  particular  maiine;'  laboured  to  demonstrate  in  hi.t  JRstoria  Godet- 
ekdei  Prt.  lestinationis^  published  at  Paris  in  1655,  that  the  monk  in  question  was  juf tij 
condeinnt^d  and  deservedly  punished. 

'*  T  Thci  pareott  of  Godeschalcus  cunsecrated  him  to  God,  by  devoting  him  (W>m  Ui 
■Ancy,  as  was  the  custom  of  thf^  times,  to  the  monastic  life  in  tbe  monastt  ry  of  Fuldft. 
The  young  monk  however  being  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  seemed  mu"h  disposed  to 
tbiiidon  his  retreat,  to  shake  off*  his  religious  fetters,  and  return  acain  into  society  ;  hot 
he  was  prevpoted  from  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by  Rabanus  Maims,  who  kept  him 
igaiiiet  aii  will  in  his  monastie  bonds.  Hence  a  violent  contest  tnae  bttween  these  two 
eccleaiaatics,  in  which  Lewu  the  Meek  was  obliged  to  interpoeey  wmk  hence  the  Auiooa 
diipnlM  concerning  predestination  and  grace.  See  Cmilturia  •MqpM.  dni.  ix.  c.  10. 
MabiUos,.AiiMf.  Bentd,  torn.  u.  ad  Jl.  889,  p.  5S3. 
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laboured  dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  his  Benedictine 
brethren,  on  which  account  Hincmar  accused  himof  Trithe- 
ism,  and  drew  up  a  treatise  to  prove  the  charge,  and  to  re- 
fute that  impious  and  enormous  heresy.  This  controversy 
however  was  but  of  a  short  duration,  and  the  exceptionable 
passage  of  the  hymn  in  question  maintained  its  credit,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  Hincmar,  and  continued,  as 
before,  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.' 

XXVI.  A  vain  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  of  promoting 
usefiil  knowle(%e  and  true  piety,  was  the  main 
ofo&uST"*'  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  controversies 
J^Srf^  that  were  carried  on  in  this  century.  And  it  was 
detete.  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity,  carried  to  an 
indecent  and  most  extravagant  len^h,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  concerning  the  manner  m  which  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  Vii^in,  which  began  in  Germany,  and  made  its  way 
from  thence  into  France.  Certain  Germans  maintainea» 
that  Jesus  proceeded  from  his  mother's  womb  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  those  general  and  imiform  laws  of  na- 
ture that  regulate  the  birm  of  the  human  species ;  which 
opinion  was  no  sooner  known  in  4Prance  than  it  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  famous  Ratramn,  who  wrote  a 
book  expressly  to  prove  that  Christ  entered  into  the  world 
in  the  very  .same  way  with  other  mortals,  and  that  his  vir- 
gin mother  bare  him,  as  other  women  bring  forth  their  off> 
spring.  Pascasius  Radbert,  who  was  constantly  employed 
either  in  inventing  or  patronizing  the  most  extravagant  £m- 
cies,  adopted  the  opimon  of  the  German  doctors,  and  com- 
posed an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove  that  Christ  was  bom 
without  his  mother's  womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  came  into  the  chamber  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled  after  his  resurrection,  though  the  door  was  shut. 
He  also  chained  those  who  held  the  opinion  of  Ratramn 
with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  This  fruitless  dispute 
was  soon  hushed,  and  gave  place  to  controversies  ot  su- 
perior moment.^ 

xxvii.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided  Christians  in 

this  century,  the  most  interesting,  though  at  the 

t^^^b*^*"'  same  time  the  most  lamentable,  was  that  which 

8  There  is  to  tccoont  of  this  contraTersy  giren  by  the  writers  of  the  life,  actions,  and 
doctrines  of  Qodeschalcus. 

t  See  Lucas  Dacfaerius,  his  SpieiUgimm  veterum  Seripkr.  torn.  i.  p.  396.  MabiUon. 
Prof,  ad  Site.  ir.  Benedict,  para  ii.  p.  51. 
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occasioned  the  &tal  schism  between  the  Greek  !l!!SSs*!!^ 
and  I^tin  churches.  A  vmdictive  and  jealous  Ih^T^SLt 
spirit  of  animosity  and  contention  liad  for  a  long  "^"»^'**^ 
tune  prevailed  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  had  sometimes  broke  out  into  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  rage.  The  ambition  and  fury  of  these  contending 
prelates  grew  still  more  keen  and  vehement  about  the  time 
of  Leo  me  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople^ 
seconded  by  the  power  and  authonU^  of  the  emperors, 
withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  man^ 
provinces  over  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  a  spi- 
ritual dominion.''  But  in  this  century  they  arose  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  broke  forth  into  a  most  dreadful  flame, 
in  the  year  SoS^^  when  the  learned  Photius  was  chosen  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Michae],  in  the 
place  of  Ignatius,  whom  tliat  prince  drove  from  his  see  and 
sent  into  exile.  For  this  violent  proceeding,  though  it  was 
justified  and  applauded  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  861,  was  far  from  beinc  attended  with 
a  general  approbation.  Ignatius  appealed  from  this  coun- 
cifto  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  I.  who  espoused  his  in- 
terests, and  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d.  86S, 
excommunicated  Photius  as  unlawfully  elected,  and  his 
abettors  for  having  been  concerned  in  such  an  unrighteous 
cause.  The  new  patriarch  however  was  so  far  from  being 
terrified  or  dejected  by  tliis  excommunication,  that  he  re» 
turned  the  compliment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  866,  he 
declared  Nicholas  unworthy  both  of  the  place  he  held  in 
the  church,  and  also  of  being  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  Christians. 

XXVIII.  The  Roman  pontiiT alleged  a  specious  pretext  for 
his  appearing  in  this  matter  with  such  violence,  and  ex- 
citing such  unhappy  commotions  in  the  church.  This  pre- 
text was  the  iimocence  of  Ignatius,  whom,  upon  an  accu- 
sation of  treason,  whether  true  or  false,  the  emperor  had 
degraded  from  his  patriarchal  dignity.  This  however  was 
but  a  mere  pretext ;  ambition  and  interest  were  the  true, 
though  secret  springs,  tliat  directed  the  motions  of  Nicolas, 
who  would  have  borne  with  patience,  nay,  beheld  with  in- 

u  See  Giannone,  Histoke  de  JiTapies,  torn.  i.  p.  535,  646.  Petr.  de  Marca,  />e  ccneor* 
dim  metrdeiU  eHmpetH^  lib.  i  cap.  i.  p.  6.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrhWoMU,  torn.  i.  p«  96, 

SJ*  w  Id  the  original  then  fltands  853,  but  as  this  b  probably  an  error  of  (be  pressy 
the  tnaahtar  kas  takca  the  liberty  to  correct  it  in  the  text. 
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difference  the  unjust  sufferings  of  Ignatius,  could  he  but 
have  recovered  from  the  Greeks  tlic  provinces  of  Illyricum, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily,  which 
the  emperor  and  Photius  had  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Before  he  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Ignatius,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  the  restitution  of  these  provinces ;  but  his 
demand  was  rejected  with  contempt.  And  hence,  under 
pretence  of  avenging  the  injuries  committed  against  Igna- 
tius, he  indulged  without  restraint  his  own  private  resent- 
ment, and  thus  covered  with  the  mask  of  justice  the  fury 
of  disappointed  ambition  and  avarice. 

XXIX.  While  things  were  in  this  troubled  state,  and  the 

flame  of  controversy  was  erowing  more  violent 
tofS!!S^rng  from  day  to  day,  Basilius  me  Macedonian,  who, 
15S.**p£.S2i"  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  had  paved  his 
d-grmded.       y^^y  ^^  jj^^  imperial  throne,  calmed  at  once  these 

tumults,  and  restored  peace  to  the  church,  by  recalling  Ig- 
natius from  exile  to  the  high  station  from  which  he  had 
been  degraded,  and  by  confining  Photius  in  a  monastery. 
This  imperial  act  of  authority  was  s^mjily  approved  and 
confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at  tSonstantmople  in  the 
year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Adrian 
II.  had  great  influelice,  and  were  treated  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction.'  The  Latins  acknowledged  this  as- 
sembly as  the  eighth  (ecumenical  council,  and  in  it  the  re- 
li^ous  contests  between  them  and  the  Greeks  were  con- 
cluded, or  at  least  hushed  and  suspended.  But  the  contro- 
versy concernin^f  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
limits  of  their  ghostly  empire,  and  particularly  their  juris- 
diction m  Bulgaria,  still  subsisted ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts 
of  papal  ambition  engage  either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor  to 
give  up  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  provuice  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

XXX.  The  contest  that  had  arisen  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  concerning  the  elevation  of  Photius,  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  and  effectual  remedy. 
But  the  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  of  this  learned  and 
ingenious  patriarch,  fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  ex- 
tin^shing  it,  and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  troubles  and 
divisions  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  year  866,  he 
added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  the  province  of  Bulga- 

X  Tlic  irritcra  on  both  sides  of  thU  controvcrsv,  ai'c  cnnracratcd  y.v  Fabriciu!»,  in  hv 
fiiWierfc  erf^n^  vol.  iv.  c.  xxxviii.  i*.  37?. 
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ria,  with  which  the  pontifT  Nicolas  had  formed  the  design 
of  augmenting  his  own  spiritual  dominions,  and  was  most 
bitterly  provoked  at  missing  his  aim.     Photius  went  yet 
farther,  and  entered  into  measures  every  way  unworthy  of 
his  character  and  station  ;  for  he  not  only  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  oriental  patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse 
his  private  cause,  as  the  public  and  momentous  cause  of 
the  church,  but  drew  up  a  most  violent  charge  of  heresy 
against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  among  the 
newly  converted  Bulgarians,  and  against  the  church  of 
Home  in  general.    The  articles  of  corrupt  doctrine,  or 
heresy,    which  this  imperious  and  exasperated  prelate 
brought  against  the  Romans  were  as  follows.    First,  that 
they  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Secondly,  that  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  they  permitted 
the  use  of  milk  and  cheese.    Thirdl}^  that  they  prohibited 
their  priests  to  marry,  an<l  separated  from  their  wives  such 
as  were  married,  when  they  went  into  orders.^    Fourthly, 
that  they  maintained  that  the  bishops  alone  were  autho- 
rized to  anoint  with  the  holy  chrism  baptized  persons,  and 
that  tliey,  of  consequence,  who  had  been  anointed  by  pres- 
byters, were  obliged  to  receive  that  unction  a  second  time 
from  the  hand  of  a  bishop.    Lastly,  that  they  had  adulte- 
rated the  symbol  or  creed  of  Constantinople,  by  adding  to 
it  the  wonffilioque,  i.  e.  and  from  the  Son,  and  were  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.'     Nicolas  I.  find- 
ing the  Roman  churcli  thus  attacked,  sent  the  articles  of 
this  accusation  to  Ilincmar  and  the  other  (iallicnn  bishops 
in  the  year  bG7,  desiring  them  to  assemble  their  respective 
sutiragans  in  order  to  examine  and  answer  the  reproach  of 
Photius.  Pursuant  to  this  exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  Odo, 
Aeneas,  and  Ado,  bishops  of  Beauvais,  Paris,  and  Vienne, 

J  Photius  attributes  to  this  forced  and  unnatural  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  multi- 
lude  of  children  whose  fathers  were  unknown.  Uemarkablc  to  thi^ipurpose  is  the 
following  passage  from  a  book  of  Alvarus  Delagius,  bishop  of  Sylra,  in  Portugal,  De 
Flmneiu  EecUaue  ;  '*  It  were  to  be  ni»hcd,"  says  he,  **  that  the  clergy  had  never  vowed 
rhastity,  especially  the  clergy  of  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  the  laity  arc  not  much  more 
nameroiu  than  the  sons  of  the  clergy." 

s  See  the  letter  of  Photius  in  t)ie  collection  published  by  bishop  Montague,  N.  ii.  p. 
47.  Other  writers  mention  ten  heads  of  accusation  brought  against  Photius,  but  such 
do  not  diitingniah  between  the  first  and  second  controversy  that  arose  between  the 
Greeke  and  Latins,  and  they  add  to  the  articles,  with  which  this  patriarch  vtas  charged, 
thoae  that  were  drawn  up  In  the  time  of  Michael  Cerularius.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
epbtle  of  Photius,  which  ralatei  only  to  the  first  controversy,  and  is  the  only  criterion 
^rwhfaii  wo  omghttoi»j^  of  it,  theie  an  no  more  heads  of  accusation  than  the  firo 
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as  also  the  celebrated  Ratramn,stepped  forth  gallantly  into 
the  field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks,  answered  one 
by  one  the  accusations  of  Photius,and  employed  the  whole 
force  of  their  erudition  and  zeal  in  maintaining  the  cause 
of  the  Latin  churches/ 

XXXI.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  happened  in 
ReMomi  to  thc  ycar  878,  the  emperor  took  Photius  into  fin 
fab  see.  vour,  and  placed  him  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  church  in  the  patriarchal  (%nity  from  whence  he 
had  fallen.  This  restoration  of  the  degraded  patriarch 
was  agreed  toby  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  VIII.  upon  con- 
dition however  that  Photius  would  permit  the  Bulgarians 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
latter  promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the  demands  of  the  pon* 
tiff,  to  which  the  emperor  also  seemed  to  consent  ;*"  and 
hence  it  was  that  John  VIII.  sent  legates  to  the  council 
which  was  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  879,  by  whom  he 
declared  his  approbation  of  the  acts  of  that  assembly,  and 
ack no wledgeo  Photius  as'his  brother  in  Christ.  The  pro- 
mises however  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  were  far 
from  being  accomplished ;  for  afiter  this  council^  the  former, 
most  probably  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  consent 
of  the  latter,  refused  to  transfer  the  province  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
refusal  was  founded  upon  most  weighty  and  important 
reasons.  The  pontiff,  notwithstandmg,  was  highly  irri- 
tated at  this  disappointment,  and  sent  Marinus  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  character  of  legate,  to  declare  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that  he 
entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that 
had  been  formerly  given  against  him.  The  legate,  upon 
delivering  this  disagreeable  message,  was  cast  mto  pnsoii 
by  the  emperor,  but  was  afterward  set  free ;  and  bein^ 
raised  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  John  VIIL  re- 

J called  the  remembrance  of  this  injurious  treatment,  and 
evelled  a  new  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Photius. 
xxxii.  This  sentence  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
haughty  patriarch ;  but  about  six  years  after  this  period, 
he  expenenced  anew  the  fraj^ility  of  sublunary  grandeur 
and  elevation,  by  a  fall  which  concluded  his  prosperous 
^ays.    For  in  the  year  886,  Leo,  sumamed  the  Pniloso- 


a  MabiOon,  iV«/.  ad  &M.  ■▼.  Beiud.  furt  iL  p.  55. 
b  Micb.  Le  (^ueD,  Oritn$  ChrisHmWy  torn.  i.  p.  109. 
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pher,  the  scm  and  successor  of  Basilius,  deposed  him  from 
the  patriarchal  see,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian 
monasteiyi  where  he  died  in  the  year  891.  The  death  of 
PhotinSywho  was  the  only  author  of  the  schisms  tliat  divided 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  been  an  occasion 
of  removing  these  unhappy  contests,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  concord  in  the  churcn,  if  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not 
been  regardless  of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  moderation.  But  these  imnerious  lords 
of  the  church  indulged  llieir  vindictive  zeal  beyond  all 
measure,  and  woidd  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
degradation  of  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  had  been 
oroBiined  by  Photius.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  shocked  at  the  arrogance  of  these  unjust  pretensions, 
and  would  not  submit  to  them  on  any  conditions.  Hence 
a  spirit  of  resentment  and  irritation  renewed  the  spirit  of 
dispute  which  had  been  happily  decUning ;  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  contests  were  again  set  on  foot ;  new  contro- 
versies were  added  to  the  old,  until  the  fatal  schism  took 
place,  which  produced  a  lasting  and  total  separation  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COJPCEhlfIKO  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMOMFS  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  That  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were  multiplied 
irom  day  to  day,  appears  evidently  from  the 
labours  of  those  writers  who  began  in  this  cen-  u'!;'^.,.!;*" 
tury  to  explain  to  the  ignorant  multitude  their  |S  riJS".nd 
origin,  their  nature,  and  the  purposes  they  served;  S^w'^d"!, 
for  the  multipUcity  alone  ot  these  religious  rites  '**'  *'^""*'* 
could  render  the  explication  of  them  necessary.    Johannes 
Scotus,  Angelome,  Kemi,  or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxere, 
and  Wdafridus  Strabo,  were  the  pnncipal  autnors  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  species  of  sacred  Uterature, 
to  whom  we  may  add  Amalarius,  many  of  whose  explana- 
tions were  however  rehited  by  Agobard  and  Florus.    Their 
works  are  generally  entitled  De  Oj^ciis  Divmis^  for  in  the 
style  of  this  age  religious  ceremomes  were  called  by  that 
name.    The  mbours  of  these  pious  and  learned  men  in 
ilhistratiDg  the  ritual  were  undoubtedly  xMiA^tV^^w  vi\lVv 
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good  intention!! ;  but  theif  utility  may  be  well  called  into 
question ;  aud  it  would  be  bold  to  amrm  that  they  were 
not  as  prejudicial  to  the  church  in  some  respects,  as  they 
might  ne  advantageous  to  it  in  others.  Their  books 
a^rded,  indeed,  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  mmds  of  Christians  in  their  attendance  upon  public 
worship ;  but  this  nourishment  was  both  coarse  and  un- 
wholesome. The  reasons  alleged  for  the  ceremonies  iu 
vogue  at  this  time  in  the  church,  and  the  purposes  they 
were  supposed  to  answer,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  only 
far  fetched,  childish,  and  ridiculous,  but  also  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  forgery  aud  fiction.  It  is  also  farther 
observable,  that  these  illustrations  not  only  encouraged, 
but  augmented  prodigiously,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of 
real  piety,  the  veneration  and  zeal  of  the  multitude  for 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  who  would  dare  to 
refuse  their  admiration  and  reverence  to  institutions,  which 
they  ivere  taught  to  consider  as  full  of  the  most  mysterious 
wisdom,  and  founded  ujmid  the  most  pious  and  affecting 
reasons  ? 

II.  It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  an  exact  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
iSJTil.^    were  now  iutroduced,  for  the  first  time,  and  of 
'""  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of 

Christians,  and  others  only  by  certain  churches.  We  ^laU 
therefore  dismiss  thLs  matter  with  the  genei-al  account 
which  foUows,  anil  point  out  in  the  notes  the  sources  from 
whence  the  curious  reader  may  derive  a  more  particular 
knofvledge  of  tlie  absurdities  of  this  superstitious  age.  The 
carcasses  of  the  saints  transported  froui  foreign  countries, 
or  discovered  at  home  by  uie  iiidustiy  and  diligence  of 
pious  or  designing  ])riests,  not  only  obliged  the  rulers  of 
the  church  to  augmeut  the  number  of  Testivals  or  holy- 
days  already  established,  but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremo- 
nies in  such  a  manner,  that  each  saint  nught  have  his 
peculiar  worship.  And  as  the  authori^  and  credit  of  the 
dei^y  depended  much  upon  the  high  notion  whidi  wai 

Ienerally  entertained  of  the  virtu^^UoOT^^^^m^i 
ley  had  canonized,  and  presd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 
objects  of  religious  venerati(Ki,iM^^HHH^^^^^^H 
and  surprise  the  people  by  a  variety  of  pompous  end  xtrikii^ 
ceremonies,  by  images  and  such  like  iuvi-nltoiis,  in  order 
to  keep  up  aad  nourish  ('    "  ..---..     -^- 
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saintly  tribe.  Hence  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that 
were  lavished  upon  the  churches  in  this  century,  and  the 
prodigious  numocr  of  costly  pictures  and  images  with 
which  they  were  adorned ;  hence  the  stately  altars,  which 
were  enriched  with  the  noblest  inventions  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers  at  noon- 
day ;  hence  the  multitude  of  processions,  the  goi^eous  and 
splendid  garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses  that  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  tne  saints.""  Among  other  novel- 
ties, the  feast  of  all  saints  was  added  in  this  century,  by 
Grefforj^  IV.  to  the  Latin  calendar  ;'*  and  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael,  which  had  been  long  kept  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  devotion  and  respect  by  the  onentals  and  Italians,  began 
now  to  be  observed  more  zealously  and  universally  among 
the  Latin  Cluistians.* 

III.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  solemn  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship that  superstition  reigned  with  an  unlimited 
sway ;  its  influence  extended  even  to  the  affairs  of  i„,?,S'J!?° 
private  life,  and  was  observable  in  the  civil  ti-ans-  SnilJSoiVof 
actions  of  men,  particularly  among  tlie  Latin  *=*'^*"^*- 
Christians,  who  retained,  with  more  obstinacy  than  the  - 
Greeks,  a  multitude  of  customs,  which  derived  their  origin 
from  the  sacred  rites  of  Paganism.  The  barbarous  nations, 
which  were  converted  to  Christianity,  could  not  support 
the  thoriirlits  of  abaudoning  altogether  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  however  inconsistent  they  might  be 
uith  the  indispensable  demands  of  the  gospel ;  nay,  they 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  the  Christians  among  whom 
they  lived,  to  imitate  their  extravagant  superstition  in  this 
respect.  And  this  was  the  true  and  original  source  of  those 
barbarous  institutions  that  prevailed  among  the  Latins, 
during  this  and  the  following  centurj',  such  as  the  various 
methods  by  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused  to 
prove  their  innocence  in  doubtfid  cases,  either  by  the  trial 
of  cold  water,'  by  single  combat,*  by  the  fire  ordeal,**  and 

t  See  Jo.  Fechtii  Uber  Singularis  de  Jtfuiru  tu  honoren  Sancttmrm. 

d  See  Mftbillon,  De  re  Diptomatica^  p.  537. 

e  Ae  holydayi,  or  feati?tU  of  the  saintSy  were  as  yet  but  few  in  number  among  tlic 
Lalimi  m  aiipetn  firom  a  poem  of  Florua,  publisbed  by  Martene  in  the  fifth  volume  ol' 
Ua  numtnu  Jbneiatmr,  p.  695. 

R^^f  Attthae  wm  f^ammftaons  attempts  to  foree  the  divine  providence  to  declare 
Itwlf  ■triculiiiilj  In  fnow  of  tte  truth.  Id  the  trial  of  eold  water,  the  person  accused 
kaiiitfl|^t  loot  and  thobftlMiid bound  together,  and  was,  in  this  posture,  throuti 
^Aii*(Mt  te  oilM^i  .  Wte  Mwds,  ko  woa  oequitted ;  bat  if  he  floated  upon  the  surface, 
I  tdmm,  |p.|g^lilj|,^-i-^  golH^    xht  moat  reapeetable  authors,  ancient  and 

I  b Wft  Ui  nperrtitimu  ttlal  to  pope  Eu:^nius  U.  and  ii  i^ 
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by  the  cross.'  It  is  no  longer  a  question  in  our  dajrs,  from 
whence  these  methods  of  decidiiiff  dubious  cases  and  ac« 
cusatioAs  derived  their  origin ;  idl  agree  that  they  were 
mere  delusions  drawn  from  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan- 
ism ;^  and  not  only  opposite  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 

somewhat  tarpriaiiig  that  Mr.  Bower  has  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  historj  of  that  poor 
tiiT.  Baluzius  has  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  CapUulariOf  the  solemn  forms  of 
prayer  and  protestation,  that  Eugenius  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up  as  an  introdoction  to 
this  superstitious  practice,  and  Fleury  and  Spanheim  look  upon  that  pontiff  as  its  first 
inventor.  On  the  other  hand,  father  Le  Brun,  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  maintains,  in  his 
HiaUnrt  Critique  des  Pratiquts  SuperttiHeuteSf  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  &c.  edit  d'Amsterdaimt  tint 
this  custom  was  muck  more  ancient  than  Eugenius,  and  his  reasons  are  not  unworthy  of 
attention.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  custom  was  condemned  and  abrogated  at  the  request, 
or  rather  by  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  Meek  about  the  year  899.  It  was,  however^  ro* 
vived  afterward,  and  was  practised  in  tlie  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  progress  of  this  history.  Tor  an  account  of  the  trial  of  eoU  water^  Dr. 
Mosheim  refers  us  in  a  note,  to  Mabillon's  J§iuiUeU  veUrxB  ooi,  torn.  L  p.  47,  and  Roje% 
De  missis  dondnicis,  p.  152. 

g  The  trial  by  duel^  or  single  combat,  wp.s  introduced  toward  the  concfaision  of  the 
fifth  century  by  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Bui^^ndians,  after  that  tike  abuse  of  oaths  had 
occasioned  the  most  horrible  peijuries*  and  opened  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  injustice* 
The  dud  was  then  added  to  the  oath  by  (Sondebaud ;  the  successfiil  combatant  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  right,  and  this  barbarous  test  of  truth  tftad  justice  was.  In  spUo  of 
humanity  and  common  sense,  adopted  by  the  Lombards,  French^  and  Germans,  and 
derived  from  them  to  other  nations.  It  was  prohibited  first  in  the  year  855,  in  the  third 
council  of  Valence  in  Dauphiny. 

The^re  ordeal  was  practised  in  various  ways.  The  iecnsed  either  held  a  burning  ball 
of  iron  in  his  hand,  or  was  obliged  to  walk  barefbot  upon  heated  ploughshares ;  whooe 
Dttmber  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  or  enofiaity  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
him ;  and  sometimes  a  glove  of  red  hot  iron  was  used  on  tiiis  occasion,  as  we  see  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  by  Saxon  the  Grammarian.  If  in  these  triab 
the  person  impeached  remained  unhurt,  and  discovered  no  sjpifl  of  pain,  he  was  dis- 
charged as  innocent ;  otherwise  he  was  punished  as  suilty.  The  first  account  we  have 
of  Christians  appealing  to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  thatof  SioH 
plicius,  bishop  of  Autun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This  prelate,  as  the  stoiy 
goefl,  before  his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advaDOement,  continued  to  sleep  lo  the 
same  chamber  with  her  spouse.  The  sanctity  of  SimpUdus  suffared,  at  least  in  the  voioo 
of  (hme,  by  the  constancy  of  his  wife's  affection,  and  it  was  rumoured  about  that  the  holy 
man,  though  a  bishop,  persisted,  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  matrimony.  Upon  which,  the  dame,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  took  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  she  held  in  her  clothes^ 
and  applied  to  her  breast,  without  the  least  hurt  to  her  person  or  damage  to  her  gaimentay 
as  the  legend  says,  and  her  example  being  followed  by  her  husband  with  like  suooess,  the 
silly  multitude  admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair. 
Bricius,  or  St.  Brice,  whom  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  EceUtiaUied  History  qf  England^  vol.  i. 
p.  231,  represents  by  mistake  as  the  first  Christian  who  endeavoured  to  clefff  himself  in 
this  way,  played  a  trick  of  much  the  same  nature  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  trial  by  the  cross  was  made  by  obliging  the  contending  parties  to  stretch  oht  their 
arms,  and  he  that  continued  the  longest  in  this  postiire  gained  his  cause. 

Jo.  Loccenii  MHqwU.  Sueo  Gothieet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viL  viii.  p.  144.  This  baiharoos 
method  of  deciding  controversies  by  duel  was  practised  even  by  the.  clergy.  See  Just. 
Hen.  Boemeri  Jus  Ecdes.  ProtestanHumy  tom.  v.  p.  88. 

h  Petr.  Lembecius,  Renem  Hamburgh,  lib.  ii.  p.  39.  Usseril  SyUoge  EpitL  Hlkende. 
p.  81.  Johnson,  Leges  Ecdes.  BritatinMe.  Michael  de  la  Roche,  Memmres  IMsT'  de.  la 
Grande  BretagnSf  tom.  viii.  p.  391. 

i  See  Agobardus,  Contra  Jadicium  Dei,  tom.  i.  opp.  et  Contra  legem  OundeMHj  cap. 
iz.  p.  114.  Hier.  Bignonius,  Jid  formulas  JUtartulphif  cap.  xii.  Baluxius,  M  Jigobardmn^ 
p.  104» 

k  Strabo  tells  us  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Geogrmhy,  that  while  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
goddess  Feronia  were  celebrated  in  a  grore  not  far  firom  mount  Soraete,  semal  per» 
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but  absolutely  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  true  religioit 
The  pontiffs,  however,  and  the  inferior  clei^y,  encouraged 
these  odious  superstitions,  and  went  so  far  as  to  accompa- 
ny the  practice  of  them  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  other  rites,  in  order  to  give  them  a  Christian 
aspect,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  veneration  and  con- 
fmeuce  of  the  multitude. 


Tbe  ancient 
•^ts  fttlU  In 


CHAPTER  \. 

CONCERNING    T1IK    IXVJSIONd    AN'U    HERESIES   THAT   TIlOUIiLKD  THf.  C  iltiRCIf 

riLRi.vG  iriis  cf:..xTrKv. 

I.  Th£  sects,  that  had  spning  up  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  church,  subsisted  still,  witnout  almost  any 
change  in  their  situations  or  circumstances  that 
is  worthy  of  mention.  Such  of  them  as  were  **'"** 
considerably  numerous,  fixed  their  settlements  beyond  the 
limits  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and  thus  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  The  Nestorians  more  espe- 
cially, and  the  Monophysites,  secure  under  the  protection 
of  the  Arabians,  were  extremely  industrious  in  maintainiD^ 
theii*  credit,  ajid  also  discovered  a  warm  and  active  zesd 
iu  the  propap^ation  of  C^hristiaiiity  among  those  who  were 
yet  unacquauited  with  that  divine  religion.  Some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  oidy  in  tliis  century  that 
the  Aby ssinians  or  Ethiopians  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Monophysites,  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  in 
Egypt.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  account  of  the 
matter ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Abyssinians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual  guide  from  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  commenced  JVIonophysites  in  the  seventn 
centurvy  if  not  sooner.  For  ui  that  period  the  Arabians 
made  tnemselves  masters  of  Egypt,  oppressed  the  Greeks, 
and  granted  to  the  Monophysites  such  a  powerful  protec- 
tioDy  as  enabled  them  to  reduce  under  their  jurisdiction 

wift  tts  inaciBAry  presence  of  this  pretcuded  dirinitj,  fell  into  fits  of 

~  b^ffl?ftlt4  over  heaps  of  btirning  coals  without  receiving  the 

'    '  ~ '  ,  IhAt  a  spectacle  so  extraordinary  drew  a  prodigiouM 

Mlniuty.    PUny  relates  somctbine;  of  the  fame  ""^ 

fo  kb  Me.  ER$L  book  viL  ch.  ii. 
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almost   all  the   churches  that  had  been  established  hi 

Egypt.* 

II.  The  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century. 
The  panii-  wcFC  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  controversy,  or  to 
^"^  speak  more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and  barbarous 
war  with  the  PauUcians,  a  sect  that  maj^  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  Manichseans,  and  which  resided  principally 
in  Armenia.  This  pernicious  sect  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  m  Armenia  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  sons 
of  Gallinices,  and  innabitants  of  Samosatena,  from  the 
former  of  whom  it  derives  its  name ;  though  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Paulicians  were  so  called  from  another 
I^ul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  Uved  imder  the  reign  of 
Justinian  II."*  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certain  zealot  called 
Constantine,  revived,  in  the  seventh  century,  under  the 
government  of  Gonstans,  this  drooping  faction,  which  had 
suffered  deeply  from  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  imperial 
edicts,  ana  of  those  penal  laws  which  were  executed  against 
its  adherents  with  tne  utmost  rigour.  Gonstans,  Justmian 
II.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  exerted  their  zeal  against  the 
Paulicians  with  a  peculiar  de^e  of  bitterness  and  furyp 
and  left  no  methoa  of  oppression  unemployed,  no  means 
of  accomplishing  their  rum  that  were  not  put  in  execution ; 
but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  nor  could  all  their  power, 
nor  all  their  barbarity,  exhaust  the  patience,  or  conquer 
the  obstinacy  of  that  inflexible  people,  who,  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  a  better  cause,  made  ught  of  the  calamities 
to  which  their  erroneous  doctrine  exposed  them.  The 
face  of  things  changed,  however,  to  their  advantage  toward 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  their  anairs  car- 
ried a  more  prosperous  aspect  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Nicephorus,  who  favoured  them  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  restored  to  them  their  civil  privileges,  as  well 
as  their  religious  Uberty." 

III.  Their  tranquillity  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 

^«c„,«,  tion ;  it  was  a  transient  scene  that  was  soon  to  be 
*^'  succeeded  by  yet  more  dreadful  sufferings  than 
they  had  hitherto  experienced.    The  cniel  rage  of  perse- 

I  JJToifueauar  JtfmwfM  it  la  Campagnie  de  Jesua  dans  It  Levant,  torn.  iv.  p.  283,  2S4. 
Le  Grand,  Diastrt,  iv.     I,obo,  Voyagt  HistoHqut  de  Mhyssimr,  torn.  ii.  p.  18. 
m  FhoUtu,  lib.  1.  CtnUra  Maniehctos,  p.  74,  in  B.  WolfiL    ^nudtfHs  Gracit,  torn,  u 
n  See  Gcor?.  Cedrenw,  Comptnd.  Histvrfar.  torn.  ii.  p.  480,  edit.  Paris,  p.  379. 
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cution  which  had  for  some  years  been  suspended,  broke 
forth  with  redoul)led  violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael 
Curopalates,  and  Leo  the  Armenian,  who  caused  the 
strictest  search  to  be  made  after  the  PauUcians  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  inflicted  capital 

Eunishment  upon  such  of  them  as  refused  to  return  to  the 
osom  of  the  church.  This  rigorous  decree  turned  the 
afflictions  of  the  Paulicians,  who  dwelt  in  Armenia,  into 
vengeance,  and  drove  them  into  the  most  desperate  mea- 
sures. They  massacred  Thomas,  bishop  of  New  Gsesarea« 
and  also  the  magistrates  and  judges  whicti  the  emperors  had 
established  in  Armenia;  and  after  avenging  tnemselves 
thus  cruelly,  they  took  refuge  in  the  countries  that  were 
governed  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  infested  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Greece  with  perpetual  incursions.* 
After  these  reciprocal  acts  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  the 
PauUcians,  as  it  would  seem,  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity, and  returned  to  their  habitations  m  the  Grecian 
provinces. 

IV.  But  the  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  and 
bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  against  these  wretched  7^  (wteof 
heretics,  arose  from  the  furious  and  inconsiderate  S^Sir 
zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora.  This  impetuous  ^'»~**^ 
w'oman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  issued  out  a  decree,  winch  placed  the  Pauli- 
cians in  the  perplexing  alternative  either  of  abandoning 
their  principles,  or  of  perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
decree  was  severe,  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  put 
in  execution  by  those  who  were  sent  into  Armenia  for 
that  purpose,  was  horrible  beyond  expression ;  for  these 
ministers  of  wrath,  after  confiscating  tne  goods  of  above 
an  hundred  tliousand  of  that  miserable  people,  put  their 
possessors  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
made  them  expire  slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  exquisite 
tortures.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled  for  protection 
and  refuge  to  the  Saracens,  who  received  them  with  com- 

i)assion  and  humanity,  and  permitted  them  to  build  a  city 
,  or  their  residence,  which  was  called  Tibrica.  Upon  thjs 
they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens,  and  choosii 
for  their  chief  an  oflicer  of  the  greatest  resolution  an^ 
valour,  whose  name  was  Carbeas,  they  declared  against  the 
Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vehe- 

o  Phofiaslib.  i-  ConUa  Monfchros,  p.  125.  Petri  Siculi  Historic  Mitnirhaorvm,  p.  71, 


not  the  Pkkull 
ciiin^  wtrre 
nicbmiw. 
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mence  and  fury.  Tins  bloody  war  continued  during  this 
whole  century ;  the  victory  seemcil  often  doubtful,  but  the 
slaughter  was  terrible,  and  the  numbers  that  perished  on 
botK  sides  prodigious.  Many  of  the  Grecian  provinces 
felt,  in  a  more  particular  manner,' the  dire  effects  of  this 
cioiel  contest,  and  exliibited  the  most  moving  scenes  of 
desolation  and  misery .^  During  these  conmiotions,  some 
Pauhcians,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  spread 
abroad  among  the  Bulgarians  their  pestilential  aoctrines^ 
which  were  received  with  docility,  and  took  root  speedily, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  among  a  barbarous  people 
that  were  but  lately  made  converts  to  the  Christian  feith.** 
V.  The  Greeks  treated  the  Paulicians,  of  whom  we  have 
whetiM^  or  been  now  speaking,  as  Manicha^ans ;  though  if  we 
"^  "fa-  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Photius,  the  Paulicians 
exj)ressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Manes  and 
Ids  doctrine/  Most  evident  it  is  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether Manicho^ans,  though  thev  embraced  some  opinions 
that  resembled  certain  tenets  of  that  abominable  sect.  They 
had  not,  like  the  Manicho^ans,  an  ecclesiastical  government 
administered  by  bishons,  priests,  and  deacons ;  they  had  no 
sacred  order  oF  men  distinguished  by  their  manner  of  life, 
their  habit,  or  any  other  circumstance  from  the  rest  of  the 
assembly ;  nor  had  coimcils,  synods,  or  such  like  insti- 
tutions any  place  in  their  religious  polity.  They  had  cer- 
tain doctors  wliom  they  called  stmccaemi^  i.  e.  companions  in 

p  Georg.  Ccdrcnus,  Cwnpend.  UUl,  p.  511,  ed.  Pari*,  p.  425,  ed.  Venet.  p.  547,  oC 
429,  &c.  Zouanis,  jianal,  lih.  xvi.  loin.  .ii.  p.  122,  cd.  Veiict.  Tlic  principal  authors 
who  Lave  given  arcountA  of  tlie  Paulici.ir:s,  are  Photiu9,  Uli.  i.  Contra  ManichtDos,  and 
Potrus  Siculiis,  whone  history  of  the  ISlanicha.'ans  was  piiUi^hcd  in  (jireek  nndl^Cinat 
Ingolstadr,  in  IGOI,  by  MaitL.  Kiuicrus.  Uy  the  accouht  ol'  Pctrus  Siculu.s  that  is  given 
by  him.Helf,  wc  learn  that  in  tire  year  S70,  undT  the  n;ii;n  of  Ba^iliu.i  the  Macedonian, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  tu  tiie  Pnuliciantt  at  Tihriea,  to  treat  with  them  concerning  the 
exchange  of  priiiuncrs,  and  li^cd  among  thum  duruig  tho  ^(pacc  of  nine  months  ;  this  is 
pnfllicient  to  give  u*  a  hii^h  idea  of  tin;  power  and  piojipcrity  of  the  Paulicians  at  the 
time.  It  is  from  this  eminent  ivriler  that  Cf  drcnus  seems  to  have  taken  what  he  has 
advanced  in  his  Cu;?i;j«;ir'.  lllstor,  p.  i.'H.  W  hal  wc  learn  conccniing  the  Paulicians 
from  more  modern  writers,  pmh  r.s  Rnjie,  in  his  I>ic/ir«ar;/,  and  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius, 
in  his  ManichahnMK  ante  Mtmichn^ost  p.  ^17^  &ocms  to  be  derived  from  Bossuct's  Hi*' 
toire  dcs  I'aduf'tnis  ilis  Kgtls.s  rrot!',slnulrSj  loni.  ii.  p.  l"2i».  But  this  authority  is  highly 
exceptionable ;  for  Boi^suct  himself  did  not  eoni?nlt  (be  true  sources  of  knowledge  upon 
this  point:  and  what  is  siilt  wor^e,  t!ic  spirit  of  party  seems  manifestly  to  have  led  hlni 
iuto  toiuntanj  error.N. 

q  It  15  not  imprcbable  i\:At  there  ni-e  yet  in  Thrace  and  Bulsmrin,  Paulicians,  as  they 
ate  called  hy  t-omv.  It  appuurd  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  last  century  some  of  that 
sect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt  at  Nicopolij,  as  we  learn  from  the  to»tl]nony  of  Urb.  Cerri, 
in  bis  EUd  pretciU  dc  VE^^ist  Romaim^  p.  72,  who  tells  us,  that  Peter  Diodati,  arch- 
bishop of  Sophia,  caused  them  to  abandou  their  errors,  and  return  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
bat  whether  this  latter  pnrt  of  the  account  be  true  or  false,  is  more  thau  wc  shall  pretend 
ro  detetmine.  , 

i'Fhotiiifi  lib.  i.  Con!  -a  Ma-^khtrof.  p.  17.  56,  6?.    Pett.  Sicul.  Hiit.  JMimicA.  |».  4?. 
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die  joiHmey  of  life,  and  also  notarii.  Among  these  there 
reigned  a  perfect  equality,  and  they  had  no  peculiar  rights, 
privileges,  nor  any  external  mark  of  djgnit y  to  distinguish 
uiem  from  the  people.*  The  only  singidarity  that  attend- 
ed  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  doctors  was,  that  they 
changed  their  lay  names  for  Scripture  ones,  as  if  there  had 
been  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  names  of  the 
holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred writkgs.  They  received  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  which  they 
rejected  for  reasons  unknown  to  us :  and  their  copies  of 
the  gospel  were  exactly  the  same  mth  those  usea  by  all 
other  Christians,  without  the  least  interpolation  of  the  sa- 
cred text ;  in  which  respect  also  they  dinered  considerably 
from  the  ManichaBans.*  They  moreover  recommended  to 
the  people  mthout  exception,  and  that  ii'ith  the  most  af- 
fecting* and  ardent  zeal,  the  constant  and  assiduous  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed  the  utmost  indica- 
tion against  the  Greeks,  who  allowed  to  the  nricsts  alone 
an  access  to  these  sacred  fountains  of  divine  Knowledm." 
In  explsdning  however  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they 
often  departed  from  the  literal  sense,  and  the  natural  sigm- 
fication  of  the  words,  and  interpreted  them  in  a  forced  and 
allegorical  manner,  when  they  opposed  their  favourite  opi- 
nions and  tenets ;"  and  such  more  especially  v»'ere  the  de- 
lusive and  erroneous  explications,  which  they  gave  of  what 
is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institutions  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  divine  authorit}'  of  the  Old 
Testament,  all  which  the}'  obstinately  rejected.  IJeside  the 
books  of  the  NewTestament,  they  treated  v.ith  a  particu- 
lar veneration  certain  epistles  of  Sorgius,  the  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  doctor  of  their  sect. 

VI.  None  of  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a  complete 
view  of  the  Paulician  system,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tenets ;  , .^a^S!"' 
they  content  themselves  with  mentioning  six  mon-  """'• 
strous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered  the  Paid- 
icians  unworthv  of  enjoving  either  the  comforts  of  this 
world,  or  the  hanpmess  of  the  next.  These  errors  are  as 
follows.     1.  "Ihey  deny  that   this   inferior  and  visible 

8  Photiud,  I.  r.  p.  31,  32.     Pctr.  Sicu!.  p.  4-1.    Ce'.lrcna«,  1.  c.  p.  431. 
t  Phot  ins,  1.  c.  p.  11.     Petr.  Sicul.  p.  19. 
u  Pbotius,  1.  c.  p.  101.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  C>7. 
w  ThothiF.  I  r.  p.  J  }f. 
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world  is  the  production  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thej' 
distinguisli  tiie  Creator  of  this  world  and  of  human  bodies, 
from  the  most  high  God,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens."  It 
was  principally  on  account  of  this  odious  doctrine,  which 
was  ho^vever  adopted  by  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that  the 
Paulicianswere  looked  upon  as  Manichseans  l>y  the  Greeks. 
Hut  what  their  sentiments  were  concerning  tlie  Creator  of 
this  world,  and  whether  or  not  they  considered  him  as  a 
being  disthict  from  the  evil  principle,  are  matters  that  no 
writer  has  hitherto  explained  in  a  satisfactor)'  manner. 
We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that  according  to  the  Pauli- 
cian  doctrine,  the  evil  principle  w^as  engendered  by  dark- 
ness and  tire ;  from  whence  it  plainly  follows  that  ne  was 
neither  self-originated,  nor  eternal.'  2.  "  They  treated  con- 
temj)tuously  the  Virgin  Mary ;"  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  manner  of  speaking  usual  amoni^  the  Greeks,  they  re- 
fused to  adore  and  worsiiip  her.  They  mamtained  indeed 
tliat  Chiist  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  was  bom  of  her, 
although  they  maintained,  as  api)ears  from  the  express 
testimony  of  their  adversaries,  that  the  di\ine  Saviour 
brought  with  him  from  heaven  his  human  natiu*e,  and  that 
IMary,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  other  children  by  Jo- 
seph ;  th(»y  only  fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentinians. 
and  held  that  Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  as  the  pure  stream  of  limpid  water  passes  through 
a  conduit,  and  that  Mary  did  not  preserve  her  vii^inity  to 
the  enil  of  her  days ;  ail  which  asseilions  the  Greeks  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  antipathy  and  abhorrence.  3.  "  They 
refused  to  celebrate  tJie  holy  histitution  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;"  for  as  they  looked  upon  many  ])recepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a  merely  figurative  and  para- 
bolical nature,  so  they  understood  by  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  Christ  is  said  to  have  administered  to  his  disciples  at 
his  last  supper,  the  divine  discourses  and  exhortations  of 
the  Savioiu*,  which  are  a  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  to 

X  Pholius,  lib.  ii.  Contrm  Manicftaos,  p,  147.  It  is  Rvidrnt,  bryond  all  contradiction, 
tbat  the  Poulicians,  in  imitation  of  the  Oriental  philosophcn,  frnm  whom  tbc  Gnosticf 
and  Manichu'Ans  derived  their  origin,  considered  eternal  matter  as  the  seat  and  source  of 


the  author  of  all  material  substances ;  while  God  is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  spirits. 
These  tenets  resemble,  no  doubt,  the  Maiiicfaaran  doctrine ;  yet  they  differ  from  it  ia 
hcveral  points.  It  appears  most  probable^  that  the  Pauliclans  were  a  branch  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  which  were  extremely  nameroas  md  diversifiedi  and  wfaieb, 
though  pemecated  and  oppressed  finom  age  to  i|b  io  thfi  aMMfcc^oraoi  awnner  by  many 
/'in/wiVfVyOpiildBeTa'be  entJKlyi --.--—      .... 
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the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  repose,  satisfaction,  and  delight/ 

4.  **  They  loaded  the  cross  of  Christ  with  contempt  and 
reproach  f  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand,  that  they 
renised  to  follow  the  absurd  and  superstitious  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  cross 
a  certain  sort  of  religious  homage.  As  the  Paulicians  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  clothed  with  an  ethereal,  impassible, 
and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means  grant  that  he 
'Was  really  nailed  to  the  cross,  or  that  he  expired,  in  effect, 
upon  that  ignominious  tree  ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  that 
treatment  of  the  cross  of  which  the  Greeks  accused  them. 

5.  "  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  old  Testament,  and  looked 
upon  the  writers  of  that  sacred  history  as  inspired  by  the 
creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God.  6. 
They  excluded  presbyters  and  elders  from  all  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  church,^  By  this  however  no  more 
can  be  meant,  than  that  they  refused  to  call  their  doctors 
by  the  name  of  presbyters^  a  name  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  that  odious  people 
who  persecuted  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempted,  as  the  Pauli- 
cians speak,  to  put  him  to  death.* 

J  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  Paulicians  with  any  error  concerning  hapHsm;  it  ia 
however  certain,  that  the  accounts  of  that  sacred  institution,  which  are  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  allegorically  explained  by  this  extravagant  sect ;  and  Photius,  in  his  F%nt  Book 
ogtAist  the  Maniefueans,  p.  29,  expressly  asserts,  that  the  Paulicians  treated  baptism 
as  a  mere  allegorical  ceremony,  and  by  the  baptismal  water  understood  the  gospel. 

z  These  six  famous  errors  of  the  Paulicians  1  have  taken  from  the  Manicbsan  ubtory 
of  Petrus  Siculus,  with  whom  Photius  and  Cedrcnus  agree,  although  their  accounts  of 
these  opinions  be  less  perspicuous  and  distinct.  The  explanatory  remarks  that  1  have 
added,  are  the  result  of  my  own  reflections  upon  the  PauUcian  system,  and  the  doetttbe 
i>f  the  Greeks. 
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EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COXCERffINQ  THE  PR08FEROU8  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THK  CHURCH 

DVRINO  THIS  CENTURY. 

u  The  deplorable  state  of  Christianity  in  this  century, 
arising  partly  from  that  astonishing  ignorance  TbeoroiMg.. 
that  gave  a  loose  rein  both  to  superstition  and  cM^^^rt. 
immorality,  and  partly  from  an  unnappy  concur-  "*^*''" 
rence  of  causes  of  another  kind,  is  unanimously  lamented 
by  the  various  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  these  miserable  times.  Yet  amidst  all  this  dark- 
ness, some  gleams  of  light  were  perceived  from  time  to 
time,  and  several  occurrences  happened,  which  deserve  a 
place  in  the  prosperous  annals  or  the  church.  The  Nes- 
torians  in  Chaldaea  extended  their  spiritual  conquests  be- 
vond  mount  Imaus,  and  introduced  the  Christian  reliorlon 
mto  Tartary,  properly  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had 
hitherto  lived  in  their  natural  state  X}f  ignorance  and  fero- 
city, uncivilized  and  savage.  The  same  successful  mission- 
aries spread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  that  most  powerful  nation  of  the  Turks,  or  Tartars, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Karit,  and  bordered  on  Ka- 
thay,  or  on  the  northern  partof  China.^  The  laborious  in- 
dustry of  this  sect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  deserve  no  doubt  the  highest  encomi- 
ums ;  it  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  doctrine 
and  worship,  which  they  introduced  among  these  barbari- 
ans, were  far  from  being,  in  all  respects,  conformable  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

a  Jo9,  8ni.  Assemanni  Bildiolheca  Oriental.  Vaticanitf  lorn.  iii.  nars  ii.  p.  4S2.     Her- 
hthtf  mkMhi^ue  Onentale,  r-  256. 

^^Z.   IT.  10 
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ir.  The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Nestorians  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  assumed,  if  we  may 
PfMterjohu.  gjyg  credit  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of 
John  after  liis  baptism,  to  which  he  added  the  surname  of 
Presbyter^  from  a  principle  of  modesty.  Hence  it  was,  as 
some  learned  men  imagine,  that  the  successors  of  this  mo- 
narch retained  these  names  until  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  each 
of  them  called  Prester  John.^  But  all  this  has  a  very  &• 
bulous  air;  at  least  it  is  advanced  without  any  solidproof ; 
nay,  it  appears  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  famous 
Prester  John,  who  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  did  not 
begin  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  is  however  certain  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called  Karit, 
which  makes  a  lar^e  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  and 
is  by  some  denommated  a  province  of  the  Turks,  and  by 
others  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  embraced  Christianity  in  thi^ 
century ;  and  that  a  considerable  partx)f  Tartary,  or  Asia- 
tic Scythia,  lived  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
who  were  sent  among  them  by  the  Nestorian  pontiff.^ 
III.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  western  world,  we  shall 
K..110  firsi  find  the  gospel  making  its  way  with  more  or  less 
mMdy^oi^*  raj)idity  through  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized 
T«fied.  nations.  The  famous  archpirate  RoUo,  son  of  a 
Norwegian  count,  being  banished  h*om  his  native  land,' 
had,  in  the  preceding  centur}%  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  resolute  band  of  Normans,  and  seized  upon  one  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  France,  from  whence  he  infested 
the  whole  country  round  about  with  perpetual  incursions 
and  depredations.  In  the  year  912,  tnis  valiant  chief  em- 
braced, with  his  whole  army,  the  Christian  faith,  and  tluit 
upon  the  following  occasion ;  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
wanted  both  resolution  and  power  to  drive  this  Mrarlike 
and  intrepid  invader  out  Of  his  dominions,  was  obliged  to 

b  See  Assemanin  BihliotK  Orientale  Vaticaiutf  torn.  iii.  pars  U.  p.  382. 

c  The  lute  learned  Mr.  B.  Theopliilus  Sigcfred  Bayer,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Mu€mn 
Sinicum,  p.  145,  informed  us  of  bis  design  to  give  tbo  world  an  aeeurate  accoant  of 
the  Nestorian  churches  established  in  Tartary  and  China,  drawn  firom  some  eurioiu 
ancicht  records  and  monuments,  that  have  not  been  as  yet  made  public.  His  woilc 
was  to  have  been  entitled  Historia  Eeclesiaruniy  Sinicantnif  et  Septenlrunuiu  JSsim  ;  hot 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  interesting  plan,  and  also  of  several  otheri,  which 
this  great  man  had  f  jrrncd,  and  which  would  have  undoubtedly  cast  a  new  light  upon  the 
bUtoryofthe  AaiHtic  Christians. 

d  IMbexgi  m^toriu  D,motim  AWdls  in^  SerlptU  S^odeUl.  Hdkid.  U^auM* 
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have  recourse  to  the  method  of  negotiation.  He  accord- 
ingly offered  to  make  over  to  Rollo  a  considerable  part  of 
his  territories,  upon  condition  that  the  latter  would  consent 
to  a  peace,  espouse  his  daughter  Gisela/  and  emj^race 
Christianity.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rollo  with- 
out the  least  hesitation ;  and  his  army,  following  the  ex- 
snxfle  of  their  leader,  professed  a  religion  of  ^vhich  they 
were  totally  ignorant/  These  Norman  pirates,  as  appears 
from  many  authentic  records,  were  absolutely  without  re- 
ligion of  every  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  restrained,  by 
the  power  of  prejuchce,  from  embracing  a  religion  which 

E resented  to  them  the  most  advantageous  prospects.  They 
new  no  ^tinction  between  interest  apd  duty,  and  the 
estimated  truth  and  virtue  only  by  the  profit^  with  which 
they  were  attended.  It  was  from  this  Rollo,  who  received 
at  his  baptism  die  name  of  Robert,  that  the  famous  line  of 
Norman  dukes  derived  its  origin ;  for  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  a  part  of  Neustria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
conveyed  to  his  son-in-law  by  a  solenm  grant,  were,  from 
this  time,  known  by  the  name  of  Normandy,^  which  they 
derived  from  their  new  possessors. 

IV.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Poland, 
by  the  zealous  efforts  of  female  piety.    Dam- 
browka,  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  duke  of  Bohemia,  siJn^'oniirFL. 

Eersuaded,  by  the  force  of  repeated  exhortations,  ''^^  "*'^" 
er  husband  Alicislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  to  abandon  pa- 
ganism, in  consequence  of  which  he  embraced  the  gospel, 
A.  D.  965.  The  account  of  this  agreeable  event  was  no 
sooner  brought  to  Rome,  than  the  pontiff,  John  XIII.  sent 
mto  Poland  iBgidius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  attended  with 
a  numerous  train  of  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  second  the 
pious  efforts  of  the  duke  and  dutchess,  who  desh-ed,  with 
impatience,  the  conversion  of  their  subjects.  But  the  ex- 
hortations and  endeavoiys  of  these  devout  missionaries,  >vho 
were  unacquainted  \vith  the  language  of  the  people  they 
came  to  instruct,  would  have  been  entirely  without  effect, 
had  tliey  not  been  accompanied  with  the  edicts  and  penal 
laws,  the  promises  and  threats  of  Micislaus,  which  deject- 
ed tlie  courage,  and  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  the  reluc- 

SjT  e  Other  writers  more  politely  represent  the  oficr  of  Gisela,  as  one  of  (be  methods 
that  Charles  employed  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Hollo. 

f  Boalay,  Hist,  Actd,  PariSy  torn.  i.  p.  21>6.     Daniel,  IJisL  de  France^  tom.  ii.  p.  587. 

B:^£r  Ii  traa  NeuatriB  properly,  and  not  Bretagne,  that  rcce'Wed  lUc  uame  of  N(»r- 
MMttdr}  ilrom  tbe  Normnns  who  chofie  Rollo  for  their  chief. 
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tant  Poles.  When  therefore  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
the  hope  of  reward,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
lianity  in  Poland,  two  national  ai*chbishops  and  seven 
bishops  were  consecrated  to  the  ministry,  whose  zeal  and 
labours  were  followed  with  such  success,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  abandoned  by  degrees  their  andent 
superstitioni^,  and  made  public  profession  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.*"  It  was  indeed  no  more  than  an  external  pro- 
fession ;  for  that^inward  change  of  affections  and  princi- 
ples, which  the  gospel  requires,  was  far  from  being  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  in  this  barbarous  age. 

V.  The  Christian  religion  w^as  established  in  Russia  by 
The  cbrisii.n  mcaus  cvcry  way  similar  to  those  that  had  occa^ 
lUbSaTnltto*^  sioned  its  propagation  in  Poland ;  for  we  must  not 
*^'^»  lay  any  stress  upon  the  proselytes  that  were  made 

to    Christianity  among   the  Russians   in  the  preceding 
century ;  since  these  conversions  were  neither  permanent 
nor  soud,  and  since  it  appears  evidently,  that  such  of  that 
nation  as,  under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  had 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  relapsed  soon 
after  hito  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.    Wlodomir, 
duke  of  Russia  and  Mpscovy,  married,  in  the  year  961, 
Anne,  sister  of  Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  emperor  of 
that  name ;  and  this  zealous  princess,  by  her  repeated  en- 
treaties, and  her  pious  inipoitunit}%  persuaded  at  length 
her  reluctant  spouse  to  receive  the  Cnristian  faith,  and  he 
Mas  accordingly  baptized,  a.  d.  987,  assuming  upon  that 
occasion  the  name  of  Basilius.    The  Russians  followed 
spontaneously  the  example  of  their  prince ;  we  have  at 
least  no  acc^bunt  of  any  compulsion  or  violence  being  em- 
ployed h)  their  conversion,*  and  this  is  the  true  date  of  tlie 
entire  establishment  of  Christianity  among  that  people. 
Wlodomir  and  his  dntchess  were  placed  in  the  highest  or- 
der of  the  Russian  saints,  and  are  still  worshipped  at  £jo« 
via,  where  they  He  intc^rnnl,  v.ith  the  greatest  devotion. 
The  Latins  however  paid  no  such  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Wlodomir,  whom  tliey  represent  as  absolutely  unworthy 
of  saintly  honours.*" 

h  Duglossi  Ilistoriii  Polnnica,  lib.  ii.  p.  91,  lib.  iii.  p.  95,  239.  Rrgeiivolwii  tfiftoric 
JEcefM.  tHamn.  lib.  ii.  cnp.  i.  p.  8.  lleiir.  Canbii  I^ctiones  mlnU^tt,  torn.  iii.  pan  L  p.  41. 
Solign&c,  Hist,  tU  7Vc»;:nr,  torn.  i.  p.  71. 

i  8«e  Anion.  Pr»;:i  VrHira  in  Baron,  torn.  W,  ad,i.  987,  p.  55,  Had  J,  1015,  p.  110. 
Car.  du  Fre«ne,  Famiiio'  Lyzanthiay  p.  143,  ed.  Vms. 

k  Dilmani!*,  Mnsch.  lib.  vii.  Coronic.  p.  417,  lorn.  \.  Srnt*«^,  Bnmwt.  1ji»mM^. 
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Ti.  mie  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  acMne  fidnt 
notioiia  of  Chriraanify  under  the  reign  of  Chari     MditHu. 
maffiiey  and  in  consequence  oi  the  measures  that  c*^* 
baud  been  taken  by  duit  zealous  prince  for  die  propi^ation 
of  the  goi^.    These  notions  however  were  so<m  and 
eaaijr^utinguished  t^  various  circumstances  which  took 
thdrne  from  the  d^ith  of  Chariemagne ;  and  it  was  not 
bdEnrethe  century  of  which  we  now  write,  that  the  Christian 
reUtf^n  Mitained  a  fixed  settlement  among  these  warlike 
nawns.'  Towwd  the  middle  of  this  century,  Bulosudes  and 
GyvhtOr  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs,  whose  governments  lay 
imon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,*  made  public  profession  of 
(Christianity,  and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople.    The 
fermer  a]^8tatized  soon  after  to  the  religion  of  bis  ances- 
tors; while  the  latter  not  only  perse vered  steadfiistly  in  his 
new  profession,  but  also  showed  the  most  zealous  concern 
finr  the  conversicm  of  his  subjects,  who,  in  c^nse<]^uence  of 
hiB  eipress  order,  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
tMcepts  of  the  gospel  by  Hiero^eus,  a  learned  prelate, 
ay  w&m  he  had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople. SarolU^  the  daughter  of  Gvlas,  was  afterward 
given  in  marriage  to  Geysa,  the  chief  of  the  HuDsarjan 
nation,  whom  she  persuaded  to  embrace  the  divine  religion 
in  which  she  had  oeen  educated.    The  faith  however  of 
this  new  converted  prince  was  feeble  and  unsteady,  and  he 
retained  a  strong  propensitv  to  the  superstition  which  he 
had  been  engaged  to  forsaKe ;  but  his  apostacy  was  pre- 
vented by  the  pious  remonstrances  of  Adalbert,  archbisnop 
of  Prague,  who  came  into  Hungary  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  and  by  whom  also  Stephen,  the  son  of 
Greysa,  was  baptized  with  great  pomp  and  solemnitj^.    It 
was  to  tills  young  prince  that  the  gospel  was  principally 
indebted  for  its  propagation  and  establishment  among  the 
Hungarians,  whose  entire  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.    For  he  perfected  what  his 
&ther  and  grandfather  had  only  begun ;  fixed  bishops,  with 
large  revenues,  in  various  places ;  erected  magnificent  tem- 
ples for  divine  worship ;  and  by  the  influence  ot  instructions, 
threatenings,  rewards,  and  punishments,  he  brought  his  sub- 
jects, almost  without  exception,  to  abandon  the  wretched 

I  Paali  Debrezeni  HUtoria  Eedet,  Reformator.  in  Ungmia,  pars  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  3  9: 
m  The  Uuagarhas  and  TransylfBrnans  were,  at  thbtime,  knovrn  lo  the  Grecians  by 
/ie  MMme  of  Tarts. 
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superstition  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  These  vigoroui 
proceedmgs,  by  which  Stephen  introduced  the  religion  of 
Jesus  among  the  Hungarians,  procured  him  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honours  of  saintship  in  succeeding  ages." 
vij.  The  Christian  religion  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
among  the  Danes  under  the  rei^  of  GormoDy 
In  Denmark.  ^^^^  notwithstandiug  the  protection  it  received 
from  his  queen,  who  professed  it  publicly,  was  obliged  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  to  encounter  much 
opposition.  The  face  of  things  changed  indeed  after  the 
death  of  Gormon.  His  son  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand, 
being  defeated  by  Otho  the  Great,  a.  d.  949,  embraced  the 
gospel,  and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  consort  and 
nis  sou  Sueno,  or  Swein,  by  Adaldagus,  archbishop  of 
Hamburgh,  or  as  others  allege,  by  Poppon,  a  pious  eccle- 
siastic, ^vho  attended  the  emperor  in  this  expedition.  It  is 
probable  that  Harald,  educated  bv  his  mother  Tyra,  who 
was  a  Christian,  was  not  extremely  averse  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  ;  it  appears  however  certain,  that  his  conversion 
was  less  the  efiect  of  his  own  choice,  than  of  the  irresisti- 
ble commands  of  his  victorious  ene  my.  For  Otho,  per- 
suaded that  the  Danes  would  never  desist  from  their  nos- 
tile  incursions  and  rapines,  as  long  as  they  persevered  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  wnich  was  so  proper  to 
nourish  a  ferocity  of  temper,  and  to  animate  to  inilitaiy 
exploits,  made  it  the  principal  condition  of  the  treaty  of 

t)eace,  which  he  concluded  with  Harald,  that  both  he  and 
lis  subjects  should  receive  the  Christian  faith."*    Upon  the 
conversion  of  this  prince,  Adaldagus  and  Poppon  employed 

n  The  Greeks,  (Icrijianfl,  Bohemians,  mid  Poles,  claim  c^ch  for  thcmselfci  the  pecu- 
liar honour  of  having  been  the  founders  of  the  Chriittiao  religion  in  Hungary,  and  their 
respective  prcfentfions  have  introduced  not  a  little  obscurity  into  this  matter.  Tlie 
Germans  allege,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  brought  into  Hungary  by  Gisclfty  liiler 
to  their  emperor,  Henry  H.  who  being  given  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  the  king  of  thki 
nation,  persuaded  that  prince  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  Bohemians  tell  ua,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  by  the  ministry  of  Adall>crt,  archbishop  of  Prague,  that  Ste- 
phen was  converted.  The  Poles  aflirm,  that  Geysa,  having  married  a  Christian  prin- 
cess of  their  nation,  viz.  Adelheid,  sister  to  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  was  induced  1^ 
her  remonstrances  and  exhortations  to  make  profession  of  Cliristianity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  pretensions,  we  have  followed  thej senti- 
ments and  decisions  of  the  Greek  writers,  after  having  diligently  compared  them  with 
the  Hungarian  historians  ;  and  we  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  authority  of  the  learn- 
ed Gabriel  de  Juxta  Hornad,  who,  in  his  Initia  Religionis  ChrisUantt  inter  Hungm'99 
EeeUtia  oritntali  adserta^  published  at  Frankfort  in  1740,  decides  this  question  in  layour 
of  the  Greeks.  All  other  accounts  of  the  matter  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  sutyect  to 
may  doubts  and  difficulties. 

o  Adam  Brmi.  IlisL  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  16,  cap.  xv.  p.  20,  in  Lindenbrogii  Ser^ifs- 
*^^M  rtnMi  Stpientrional,  Alb.  Kranzii  WandaliM,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  Ludwigli  XiKfiMi 
.Vsnuwrfpltr.  torn.  ix.  p.  1^^.     Pontoppidani  .Innales  Ecdesitc  Pijftom9lifif  torn.  !•  p.  69. 
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CSieir  minigterial  labours  among  the  Cimbrians  and  Danes, 
•KB  order  to  engage  them  to  imitate  such  an  illustrious  ex- 
aunple ;  and  their  exhortations  were  crowned  with  remark- 
Cftble  success,  to  which  the  stupendous  miracles  performed 
^y  Poppon  are  said  to  have  contributed  in  a  particubtr 
:Kianiier.    These  miracles  indeed  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
snanifestly  shcHvs  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  human 
^trt,  and  iKit  from  a  divine  interposition.^    As  long  as  Ha- 
Tald  Kyed,  he  used  every  wise  and  probable  method  of 
confirming  his  subjects  in  the  reli^on  they  had  embraced. 
For  this  purpose  he  established  bishops  in  several  parts  of 
his  dominions,  enacted  excellent  laws,  abrogated  supersti- 
tious  customs,  and  imposed  severe  restraints  upon  all  vi- 
cious and  immoral  practices.    But  after  all  these  pious 
efforts,  and  salutary  measures,  which  promised  such  fair 
prospects  to  the  nsing  church,  his  son  Sueno,  or  Swein, 
apostatized  from  the  truth,  and,  during  a  certain  time,  in- 
vohred  the  Christians  in  the  deepest  cdamity  and  distress, 
and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice. 
This  persecuting  tyrant  felt  nowever  in  his  turn  the  heavy 
strokes  of  adversity,  which  produced  a  salutary  change  in 
his  conduct,  and  luippily  brought  him  to  a  better  mind ; 
for  being  driven  from  nis  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  seek  his 
safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among  the  Scots,  he  embraced 
anew  the  religion  he  had  abandoned,  and  upon  his  resto- 
ration to  his  dominions,  exerted  the  most  ardent  and  ex- 
emplary zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.*> 

VIII.  It  was  in  this  century  that  the  first  dawn  of  the 
sospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  authentic  records.  The  conversion  ^"  ^'**"'*^ 
of  that  people  was  attempted,  m  the  year  933,  by  their 
monarch  Hagen  Adelsteen,  who  had  been  educated  among 
the  English,  and  who  employed  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
that  nation  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  his  pious  efforts  were  rendered  fruitless 
by  Ike  brutal  obstinacy,  with  which  the  Nonve^ians  per- 
severed in  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  assiduity  and 
zeal  with  which  his  successor  Harold  Graufeldt  pursued 

p  Jo.  Adolph.  Cupraei  ^nnaUs  Episeopar.  Slesvic,  cap.  xiii.  p.  78.  Adam  Bremens. 
lib.  iLeap.  xxvi  p.  2»,  cap.  xliv.  p.  38.  Jo.  Slcpban.  ad  Saxonem  Oraminat.  p  207, 
Molleri  Iniroduet,  ad  Historiam  Cheaatmes,  Cimbric.  pars  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  1 1.  .. 

q  Saxon.  Gramm.  Buior.  Dm.  lib.  x.  p.  186,  PontoppWan,  De  testis  el  restipis  IM- 
wmtm  extra  Daniamy  Ujw*  ii.  cap.  i.$  1|  3- 
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the  same  plan  of  reformation,  were  also  without  effect* 
The  succeeding  princes,  far  from  being  discouraged  by 
these  obstacles,  persisted  firmly  in  their  worthy  puipose, 
and  Haco,  among  others,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  ot  Ha- 
rald,  kinjg  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  was  mdebted  for  the 
Norwegian  crown,  embraced,  himself,  the  Christian  reli- 

Son,  and  recommended  it,  with  the  greatest  fervour,  to 
s  subjects  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  that  was  held  in 
the  year  945.  This  recommendation,  notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  and  zeal  with  which  it  was  accompanieiC 
made  little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  this  fierce  and 
barbarous  people ;  nor  were  they  entirely  gained  over  by 
the  zealous  endeavours  of  Olaus  to  convert  them  to  Chris* 
tianity,  though  the  pious  diligence  of  that  prince,  which 
procured  him  the  honour  of  saintship,  was  not  altogether 
mthout  effect/  But  that  which  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Norwegians,  was  their  subjection 
to  Suenon,  or  Swein,  king  of  Sweden,  who  having  defeated 
their  monarch  Olaus  Tryg^eson,  became  master  of  Nor- 
way, and  obliged  its  inh^itants  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  universally  the  religion  of 
Jesus."  Among  the  various  doctors,  that  were  sent  to  in- 
struct this  barbarous  people,  the  most  eminent,  both  in 
merit  and  authority,  was  Guthebald,  an  English  priest." 
From  Norway,  Christianity  spread  its  salutary  u^httnrough 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  was  preached  with  success 
in  the  Orkney  islands,  which  were  at  this  time  subject 
to  the   Norwegian  kings,  and  also  in  Iceland  and  Old 

r  Eric.  Pontoppidan,  Anndes  EccUm:  Daniel  diplonuA.  torn:  i.  p.  C6. 

s  Torm,  Torfici  Hittoria  Xoncegiea,  torn.  ii.  p.  183,314. 

t  Torfeus,  1.  c.  p.  457. 

|C3^  u  Dr.  Mosheim  attributea  here  to  Swein  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  prede- 
cessor Olaus  Tryggaeson  ;  if  it  can  be  esteemed  an  honour  to  have  promoted  a  rational 
and  divine  religion  bj  compulsion  and  violence,  bj  fire  and  sword.  Olaus,  who  had 
alyured  Paganism  in  England,  during  his  youth,  in  consequence  of  a  warm  and  pathe- 
tic discourse  which  he  had  heard  from  a  British  priest,  returned  to  Norway  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  propagate  Clirbtianity  throughout  his  dominions.  For  this  pnrpoie  he 
travelled  (torn  one  province  to  another,  attended  by  a  chosen  band  of  soUUera,  and 
sword  in  hand  performed  the  functions  of  missionary  and  apostle.  His  ministry,  thus 
enforced,  was  followed  with  the  desired  success  throughout  all  the  proviocea,  except 
that  of  Drontheim,  which  rose  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  attacked  Cbrittianity  with 
the  same  kind  of  ailments  that  Glaus  employed  in  establishint;  it.  This  oppoaitioD 
oceasioned  several  bloody  battles,  which  ended,  however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebela, 
and  of  the  god  Thor,  their  tutelar  deity,  whose  statue  Olaus  dragged  from  its  place, 
and  burnt  publicly  in  the  sight  of  hb  worskippers.  This  event  dejected  the  courage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Drontbeim,  who  submitted  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  their  conqueror. 
And  thus,  before  the  reign  of  Suenon,  at  least  before  the  defeat  of  Olaus  by  that  prince, 
Norway  was  Christian.  See  The  Histary  of  Denmark^  lately  published  in  French  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  professor  in  BtlUs  Letlres  at  Copenhagen,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  53. 

-^  rhroif.  Daniatm  a  Liidewip:io  editun  in  FfHtpmfMS.  (orum,  torn.  ii.  p   11,  16.  1^ 
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Groenland ;  tor  it  is  evident  from  many  circumstances  and 
records  of  undoubted  authority  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  coimtries  had  received  the  gospel  in 
this  century."" 

IX.  In  Germany  the  pious  exploits  of  Otho  the  Great 
contributed,  m  a  signal  manner,  to  promote  the  Tbezciiof 
interest  of  Christianity,  and  to  fix  and  estabhsh  it  i?'£ett,^f 
upon  soUd  foundations  throughout  the  empire,  ^^'^^^^'y- 
This  truly  great  prince,  whose  pious  magnanimity  clothed 
him  with  a  lustre  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  he 
derived  from  his  imperial  di^ty,  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  extirpating  the  remams  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  in  supporting  and  confirming  the  infant  cnurch, 
which  in  several  provinces  had  not  yet  arrived  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  consistence  and  vigour.  That  there 
might  be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern  the  church,  and  to 
contribute  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example  to  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  an  unpoUshed  and  illite- 
rate people,  he  established  bishops  in  several  places,  and 
generously  erected  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  of  Bran- 
enbur^,  Havelberg,  Meissen,  Magdeburs,  and  Naum- 
burg ;  by  which  excellent  establishments  the  church  was 
furnished  with  eminent  doctors  from  various  parts,  whose 
iiLsf ructions  were  the  occasion  o^  raising  up  new  labourers 
ill  the  gospel  harvest,  and  of  thus  muJtipIymg  the  ministers 
of  Christ  from  time  to  time.  It  was  also  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  same  prince,  that  many  convents  were 
erected  for  those  who,  in  conformity  with  the  false  piety 
of  the  times,  chose  to  finish  then*  Christian  course  in  the 
indolent  sanctity  of  a  solitary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express 
order  that  schools  were  established  hi  almost  every  city  for 
the  education  of  the  youth.  All  this  may  serve  to  show 
lis  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  illustrious  emperor, 
whose  merit  would  have  surpassed  the  highest  enco- 
miums, liad  his  priulence  and  moderation  been  equal  to 
the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  inten- 
tions.    But  the  superstition  of  his  empress/  and  the  de- 

X  Concerning  the  conversion  of  tl»c  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,  see  Torm.  Trofaci 
Tiislfiria  Ilttuin  Orkadcns,  lib.  i.  p.  2:J,  and  for  urn  account  of  the  Icelanders,  the  reader 
may  cou*nlt  Arni^rini.  Jona.-^'rt  Cynogtrer^  lib.  i,  and  Arins  .IM/i.v.  /»*  Scliedis  Islandia  ;  ar« 
siNo  Torfa'ns,  in  liis  fUslor.  J\orvcg;.  t(»m.  ii.  p.  37^,  37I>,  117,  niid  (jabriel  Liron's  SingU' 
larltfs  Hifttonqur.s  it  LUeiaircSf  torn.  i.  p.  \'.*f<.  The  same  Torf.vus  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  introduction  cf  Christianity  into  (irocnland,  in  his  IJistor.  ^Yurceg.  loin.  ii.  p.  374, 
aiid  dlso  in  his  (Irotnhindia  ,luliquay  c.  xvii.  p.  1:27. 

y  See  the  life  of  this  empress,  whose  name  was  Adclaid,  in  the  Lcrlhms  *.inti(pta  of 
llcjiry  Canisius,  toni.  iii.  pars  j.  p.  69. 

VOL.    //.  1  I 
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plorable  ignorance  of  the  times,  deluded  tliis  good  prince 
mto  the  notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  proportion  as 
he  loaded  the  clergy  with  riches  and  honours,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  proper  to  di'aw  down  upon  him  the 
divine  protection,  than  the  exercise  of  a  boundless  libe- 
rality to  his  minister!^.    In  conseauenCe  of  tliis  idle  and 
extravagant  fancy,  Otho  opened  the  sources  of  his  opu- 
lence, which  flowed  into  the  church  like  an  overgrown  tor- 
rent, so  that  the  bishops,  monks,  and  religious  houses  wal- 
lowed in  wealth  and  abundance.    But  succeeding  ages 
perceived  the  unhappy  effects  of  this  excessive  and  ill- 
judged  munificence ;  when  the  sacred  orders  employed  this 
opulence,  wliich  they  had  acquired  without  either  merit  or 
laDour,  in  gratifying  their  passions,  in  waging  war  against  all 
who  opposed  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  m  purchasing 
the  vaiious  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  and  efleminate  life. 
X.  It  was  no  doubtfid  mark  of  the  progress  and  strength 
Thepimof   of  the  Christian  cause,  that  the  European  kings 
fJii&  illTbu  ^nd  princes  began  so  early  as  this  century  to  fonn 
•**"''•        the  project  of  a  holy  war  against  tlie  Mahometans^ 
who  were  masters  of  Palestine.  They  considered  it  as  an 
intolerable  reproach  upon  Christians,  that  the  very  land  in 
which  the  divine  Author  of  their  religion  had  received  his 
birth,  exercised  his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  mortals,  should  be  abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.     Tliey  also  looked  upon  it  as  highly  just, 
and  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
avenge  the  calumities  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and 
reproach,  which  its  professors  had  suffered  under  the  Ma- 
hometan yoke.     The  bloody  signal  was  accortluigly  given 
toward  the  conchision  of  tliis  centurj-,  by  the  Konian  pon- 
tiff, Silvester  II.  and  that  in  the  lirst  j  ear  of  his  pontificate. 
And  this  signal  \v  as  an  epistle,  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Jenisaletn  to  the  church  tmiversal  throughout  the 
worldj^  in  which  the  European  powers  are  solemnly  ex- 
horted and  entreated  to  succour  aiiel  deliver  the  ('hristians 
in  Palestine.     The  exiiorlations  of  the  ])Oiitiir  were  how- 
ever without  efi'ect,  except  upon  the  hiliahitants  of  Pisa, 
who  are  said  to  have  obeyed  tlie  papal  sunnaons  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have  prejjarcd  theraselves  imme- 
diately for  a  holy  campaign.'* 

z  This  is  the  xxviiith  rpistlo  in  the  lirst  pirt  ol  the  rolWriori  of  the  letters  of  SB- 
Tester  II.  that  is  published  by  Du  Chcsoc,  in  tiic  tlurd  volume  of  his  Seriplor.  NUimr, 
Frmu. 

a  Sec  Miiratori  Sertp'ores  rmm  ftrrficariim,  lorn,  \\\.  v-  ^^- 
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0^  CHAPTER  II.        . 

COKCSMIITG   TUfi   CllUUITOUa  EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED  TO  THE 

C^RGH   DURIN O  THIS  CBlfTURT. 

I.  The.  Christian  religion  suffered  less  in  this  centurf 
from  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies,  than  iBrom  the  de^ 
'fectbn  of  its  fnends.  Of  all  the  pagpan  monarchs,  TSTKS 
mider  whose  goyemment  the  Christians  lived,  •*>«■«*» 
none  behaved  to  them  in  a  hostile  manner,  nor  tormented 
them  with  the  execution  of  compulsive  edicts  or  penal  laws* 
except  Grormon  and  Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  either  in  a 
iixed  or  flourishing  state ;  nar,  their  situation  was  full  of  un- 
certunty  and  peru,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provin- 
ces. Tne  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  amidst  the  intestine 
divisions  under  which  they  groaned,  and  the  calamites  that 
overwhelmed  them  from  different  quarters,  were  extreme-* 
hr  assiduous  in  propagating  every  where  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet,  nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessftiL  Multitudes 
of  Christians  fell  into  their  snares ;  and  the  Turks,  a  valiant 
and  fierce  nation,  who  inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea»  received  their  doctrine.  The  uniformity  of 
religion  did  not  however  produce  a  solid  union  of  interest 
between  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
dissensions  and  quarrels  were  never  more  violent,  than 
from  the  time  that  Mahomet  became  their  common  chief  in 
religious  matters.  The  succours  of  the  former  were  im- 
plored by  the  Persians,  whose  country  was  a  prey  to  the 
ambitious  usurpations  of  the  latter,  and  these  succours  were 
granted  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  readiness.  The  Turks 
accordingly  fell  upon  the  Saracens  in  a  furious  manner, 
drove  them  out  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian  territo- 
ries, and  afterward,  with  incredible  rapidity  and  success, 
invaded,  seized,  and  plundered  the  other  provinces  that 
belonged  to  that  people,  whose  desolation,  in  reality,  came 
on  like  a  whirlwind.  Thus  the  powerful  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  which  its  enemies  haa  for  so  many  years  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  overturn,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands  of  its 
allies  and  friends.  The  Turks  accomplished  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aimea  at ;  they  struck 
suddenly  that  dreadful  blow  which  ruined  at  once  the  af- 
fairs of  tne  Saracens  in  Persia,  and  then  deprived  them^  by 
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degrees,  of  llieir  other  dominions ;  and  thus  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Christians, 
was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen  dominion.*' 

II.  In  the  western  provinces  the  Christians  had  much  to 
Ti.«w««ern  suffcr  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
5S^*-oiIJ\he  remained  under  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The 
chriiiiani.  Normaus,  during  a  great  part  of  this  century, 
committed,  in  several  parts  of  France,  the  most  barbarous 
hostilities,  and  involved  the  Christians,  wherever  they  car- 
ried their  victorious  arms,  in  numberless  calamities.  The 
Sarmatians,  Sclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  others,  who  had 
either  conceived  an  aversion  for  the  gospel,  or  were  sunk 
in  a  stupid  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its  im- 
mortal blessings,  not  only  endeavoured  to  extirpate  Christi- 
anity out  of  their  own  territories  by  the  most  barbarous  ef- 
forts of  cruelty  and  violence,  but  infested  the  adjacent 
countries,  where  it  was  professed,  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
left,  wherever  they  went,  the  most  dreadful  marks  of  their 
unrelenting  fury.  The  Danes  moreover  did  not  cease  to 
molest  the  Christians,  until  they  were  subdued  by  Otho  the 
Great,  and  thus,  from  being  the  enemies,  became  the  friends 
of  the  Christian  cause.  The  Hungarians  also  contributed 
their  part  to  the  sufferings  of  the  church,  by  their  incursions 
into  several  parts  of  Germany,  which  they  turned  into 
scenes  of  desolation  and  misery;  while  the  fierce  Arabs,  by 
their  tyranny  in  Spain,  and  their  depredations  in  Italy  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  spread  calamity  and  oppression 
all  around  them,  of  which  no  doubt  the  Christians,  esta- 
bUshed  in  these  parts,  had  the  heaviest  portion. 

III.  Whoever  considers  the  endless  vexations,  persecu- 
Th*  efftxtB  tions,  and  calamities,  which  the  Christians  suffer- 

■imiu^iT  '^'  ed  from  the  nations  that  continued  in  their  an- 
cient superstitions,  will  easily  perceive  the  reason 
of  that  fervent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which  Christian 
princes  discovered  for  the  conversion  of  these  nations, 
whose  impetuous  and  savage  fury  they  experienced  from 
time  to  time.  A  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  a  pious  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  engaged  them  to  put  in  prac- 
tice ever;  method  that  might  open  the  eyes  of  their  bar- 
barous adversaries,  from  a  rational  and  weU-grounded 

b  For  a  more  ample  account  of  tbese  reTolutioni,  see  the  JinnaUa  Tuixki  of  Leon- 
?!»▼«*;  n  aho  Geonjii  Klmacini  i/tXon'd  Sdnicmicff,  p,  190,  S03^  210. 
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iio||e  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  would  mitigate,  hy 
degcees^  the  ferocity  of  these  nations,  and  soften  their 
ragged  and  intractaole  tempers.  Hence  it  was  that 
C&istian  kings  and  emperors  left  no  means  unem* 
ployed  to  draw  these  infidels  within  the  pale  of  the 
chiirch.  For  this  purpose,  they  proposed  to  their  chiefs 
alliances  of  marriage,  offered  tnem  certain  districts  and 
territories,  auxiliary  troops  to  maintain  them  against  their 
enemies,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abandon  the  su- 
perstition of  their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to 
nourish  their  ferocity,  and  to  increase  their  passion  for 
blood  and  carnage.  These  offers  were  attended  with  the 
desired  success,  as  they  induced  the  infidel  chiefs  not  only 
to  lend  an  ear  themselves  to  .the  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Christian  missionaries,  but  also  to  oblige  their 
subjects  and  armies  to  follow  their  examples  m  this 
respect. 
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I.  The  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  barbarous  agCf  in 
"  which  the  droophij);  arts  were  totally  neglected* 
M^  "iSHn^  and  the  sciences  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of 
Ik*  ernk..  expiring  for  want  of  encouragement,  ia  unam- 
mousiy  confessed  and  lamented  by  all  the  writers  who  have 
traQsmitted  to  ua  any  accounts  of  this  period  of  time.  Nor 
indeed  will  this  fatal  revolution,  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
appear  astonishing  to  such  as  consider  on  the  one  hand  the 
terrible  vicissitudes,  tumults,  and  wars  that  turned  all 
things  into  confusion  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  worid, 
and  on  th^  other  the  ignominious  stupidity  and  dissolute- 
ness of  those  sacred  orders  who  had  been  appointed  as  the 
guardians  of  truth  and  learning.  Leo,  sumamed  the  Phi- 
losopher, who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks 
toward  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  himself  an 
eminent  lover  of  learning,  and  an  auspicious  and  zealous 
protector  of  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sciences.'  This  noble  and  generous  disposi' 
tion  appeared  with  still  the  greater  lustre  in  his  son  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogeneta,  who  not  only  discovered  the 
greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
Greece,*'  but  also  employed  the  most  effectual  measures 
forthe  accomplishment  of  this  excellent  purpose.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  drawing  to  his 
court,  and  supporting  in  his  dominions,  a  variety  of  learned 
men,  each  of  whom  excelled  in  some  of  the  different 
inches  of  hterature,  and  in  causing  the  jnost  diligent 
"l  to  be  made  after  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  With 
,  also,  he  became  himself  an  author,*  and  thus 

Jo.  kfb.  Fkbricii  Biblielh.  Gtmc.  lib.  v.  pan  iL  cap.  t,  p.  363^ 
A6I.  Grmt.  tih.  f.  pari  ii.  ctp.  t.  p.  4S6. 
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animated  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  protec- 
Hon,  men  or  genius  ana  abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences 
with  their  learned  productions.  He  employed,  more- 
over, a  considerable  number  of  able  pens,  in  making  va^ 
luable  extracts  firom  the  commentanes  and  other  com- 
positions of  the  ancients  ;  which  *  extracts  were  pre- 
served in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and»satisfaction 
of  the  curious ;  ana  thus,  by  various  exertions  of  liberality 
and  zeal,  this  learned  prince  restored  the  arts  and'sciences 
to  a  certain  degree  oi  life  and  v^ur/  But  few  of  the 
Greeks  followed  this  sreat  and  iffiistrious  example ;  nor 
was  there  any  among  the  succe^ling  emperors  who  equal- 
led these  two  excelfent  princes  in  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  or  in  lending,  by  their  protection  and  encou- 
ragement, an  auspicious  hand  to  raise  out  of  obscuritv  and 
deiection,  neglected  and  depressed  genius.  But  what  is 
suk  more  remarkable,  Constantino  Porphyrogeneta,  whom 
we  have  now  been  representing  as  the  restorer  of  letters, 
and  whom  the  Greeks  unanimoudy  admire  in  this  cha- 
racter, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  considerable  pre* 
judice  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  the  very  means  he  em- 
ployed to  promote  its  advancement.  For  by  employing 
teamed  men  to  extract  firom  the  writers  of  antiquity  what 
the^  thought  mi^t  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
vanous  arts  ancTsciences,  he  gave  too  much  occasion  to 
neglect  the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence  of  the 
effeminate  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studies  to  these 
extracts,  and  neglected,  in  effect,  the  perusal  of  the 
writers  from  whom  they  were  drawn.  And  hence  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  antiquity  were  lost,  at  this  time,  through  the 
sloth  and  negligence  of  the  Greeks. 

II.  This  method,  as  the  event  manifestly  showed,  was 
really  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  true  learning 
and  genius.  And  accorcfiiigly  we  find  among  the  SXJTiZUg 
Gredi:  writers  of  this  century,  but  a  small  num-  ^  ""***  ' 

The  life  of  Ike  Emperor  Basilius. 

Ji  TreoHee  upon  the  art  of  Governing,  in  which  he  investigates  the  origin  of  sereral 
nations,  .'treats  of  their  poirer,  their  progress,  their  revolutions,  and  their  decline,  and 
gives  a  series  of  their  princes  and  rulers. 

Ji  Diicawrae  concerning  the  manner  oj  forming  a  Land  Arm^j  and  J^aval  fore:  in  Order 
6f  BaitU. 

Two  books  concerning  the  eastern  and  western  Provinces,  Which  may  be  considered  as 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  this  prince. 

f  All  this  appears  evident  from  the  accounts  left  upon  record  by  Zonaras,  in  his  Au" 
ludesy  ton.  iii.  p.  155, edit.  Paris. 
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ber,  who  acquired  a  distinguished  and  shining  reputation 
in  the  republic;  of  letters  ;  so  that  the  fair  and  engaging 
prospects  which  seemed  to  arise  in  the  cause  of  learning 
from  the  munificence  and  zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  va- 
nished in  a  short  time ;  and  though  the  seeds  of  science 
were  richly  sown,  the  natural  expectations  of  an  abundant 
harvest  were  unhappily  disappointed.  Nor  did  the  cause 
of  philosophy  succeed  better  than  that  of  literature.  Phi- 
losophers mdeed  there  were ;  and,  among  tliem,  some  that 
were  not  destitute  of  genius  and  abilities  ;  but  none  who 
rendered  their  names  nnmortal  by  productions  that  were 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians ;  a  few  poets  who 
were  above  contempt ;  and  several  historians,  who,  with- 
out deserving  the  highest  encomiums,  were  not  however 
totally  void  of  merit.  Such  were  the  members  which  com- 
posed at  this  time  the  republic  of  letters  in  Greece,  whose 
uihabitants  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  those  kinds  of  lite- 
rature alone,  in  which  industry,  imagination,  and  memoiy 
are  concerned. 

III.  Egypt,  though  at  this  time  it  groaned  under  a  heavy 
Thestaeof  stud  cxasperatiug  yoke  of  oppression  and  bondf- 

SX^'iho  age,  proauced  writers,  who  m  genius  and  learning 
samccns.  wcrc  uowlse  inferior  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Grecian  literati.  Of  the  many  examples  we  might  men- 
tion to  prove  the  tnith  of  this  assertion,  we  shaB  confine 
ourselves  to  that  of  Eutycliius,  bishoj)  of  Alexandria,  who 
cultivated  the  sciences  of  physic  and  theology  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  cast  a  new  hght  upon  them  both  by 
his  excellent  writings.  The  Arabians,  during  this  whole 
century,  preserved  that  noble  passion  for  tne  arts  and 
sciences,  which  had  been  kindled  among  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  ;  and  hence  they  abounded  with  physicians, 
mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  whose  names  and  cha- 
racters, together  with  an  account  of  their  respective  abili- 
ties ajid  talents,  are  given  by  Leo  Africaims  and  other 
Uterary  historians. 

IV.  The  Lathis  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  a  very  dif- 

inihfw«iern  fcrcut  kiud.  Thcy  wcrc  aluiost  without  cxccp- 
provincos.  ^j^jj^  j^^jj].  j^  ^j^^  jjjQg|.  brutish  aud  baibarous  igno- 
rance ;  so  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of 
the  most  credible  writers,  nothing  could  be  more  me- 
lancholy and  deplorable  than  the  darkness  that  reigned 
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in  the  western  world  during  this  century,  which»  with  re- 
spect to  leamuig  and  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  called  the 
iron  age  of  the  L^tins.^  Some  learned  men  of  modem  times 
have,  we  confess,  ventured  to  call  this  in  question ;  but 
their  doubts  are  certainly  without  foundation,  and  the 
matter  of  fact  is  too  firmly  established  by  unquestionable 
authorities  to  lose  any  part  of  its  credit  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  they  allege  against  it.**  It  is  true  there  were 
public  schools  founded  m  most  of  the  European  provinces, 
some  of  which  were  erected  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  rest 
in  those  cities  where  the  bishops  resided.  It  is  also  true, 
that  through  this  dismal  night  ot  ignorance  there  shone  forth 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  especially  toward  the  conclu* 
sion  of  this  century,  some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order,  who 
eyed  with  ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rays 
of  light  upon  the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  they 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  extreme  rarity  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  infeUcity  of  the  times  in  wtiich  they 
appeared.  In  the  seminaries  of  learning,  such  as  they 
were,  the  seven  Uberal  sciences  were  taught  in  the  most 
unskUful  and  miserable  manner,  and  that  by  the  monks, 
who  esteemed  the  arts  and  sciences  no  farther  than  as  they 
were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  reli^on,  or  to  speax 
more  properly,  to  the  views  of  superstition, 
jr^  V.  They  who  were  the  most  learned  and  judicious  among 
the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were  desirous  of  j^„^^^^ 
employing  usefully  a  part  of  then*  leisure,  apphed  '«"*»«• 
themselves  to  the  composition  of  annals  and  histories  which 
savoured  of  the  ignorance  and  bai*barism  of  the  times.  Such 
were  Abo,  Luitprand,  Wittekind,  Fulcuui,  Johaimes  Ca* 

g  Tbe  testimonies  that  prove  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  tenth  centurj,  aie 
collected  by  Du  Boulay,in  hb  Hisloria  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  288 ;  and  abo  by  Lud.  Ant. 
Muratori,  in  his  JlnHquitat,  JtaL  medti  Art,  toin.  iii.  p.  BSl,  et  torn.  il.  p.  141,  &c. 

h  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Prajatio  ad  codicem  juris  Aa/.  et  Genlium  iMphnud, 
affirms,  that  there  was  more  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  than  in  the 
succeeding  agef ,  particularly  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  this  is  wash- 
ing the  E&iopian ;  it  is  also  an  extravagant  asM.rtion,  and  savours  much  of  paradox. 
We^shaU  be  better  directed  in  our  notions  of  this  matter  by  Mabillon  in  his  Prafatio 
ad  mietor.  SS.  Ordin.  Beiud,  Qjuint.  Ssc.  p.  2,  by  tlie  authors  of  the  Jiisioire  LUerakre  it 
Im  Pranctf  and  by  Lc  Buufs  Disseriat,  dt  Statu  literarum  in  i'Vancta,  a  Carolo  M,  ad  re- 
^em  Robert,  who  all  agree  in  acknowledging  the  gross  ignorance  of  this  century,  though 
they  would  engage  us  to  believe  that  its  barbarism  and  darkness  were  not  so  hideous 
as  they  are  commonly  represented.  There  are,  indeed,  several  considerations  that 
render  the  reasons  and  testimonies  even  of  these  writers  not  a  little  defective ;  but  we 
nevertheless  agree  with  them  so  far,  as  to  grant  that  all  teaming  and  knowledge  were 
not  absolutely  extinguished  in  Europe  at  this  time  ;  and  that  in  the  records  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  shall  find  a  few  chosen  spirits,  who  pierced  through  the  cloud  of  ignoranco 
tiiftt  corered  the  muUitndf . 
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puanus,  RatheriuSyFlodoard,  Notker,  Ethelbert,aiid  otliers^ 
who,  though  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  respect- 
ive degrees  of  merit,  were  all  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  and  rules  of  historical  composition.  Several 
of  the  poets  of  this  age  gave  evident  marks  of  true  genius, 
but  they  were  strangers  to  the  poetic  art,  which  was  not  in- 
deed necessary  to  satisfy  a  people  utterly  destitute  of  ele- 
Sance  and  taste.  The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of 
lese  unhappy  times  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention ;  their 
method  of  mstmcting  was  fuU  of  absurdities,  and  their  rules 
trivial,  and  for  the  most  part  injudicious.  The  same  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  in  general  of  the  geometry,  arithme- 
tic, astronomy,  and  music,  which  were  more  or  less  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  and  of  which  a  more  particuhur  ac- 
count would  be  uninstructing  and  insipid. 

vi.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no  farther 
Tbeiuiteof  than  the  single  science  of  logic  and  dialectics, 
puioiophy.  ^yjjich  tliey  looked  upon  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  human  wisdom.  But  this  logic,  which  was  so  higlily 
admired,  was  drawn  without  the  least  perspicuity  or  meuiod 
from  a  book  of  Categories^  wliich  some  nave  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  Augustm,  and  others  to  Porphyry.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  TitmBtis  of  Plato,  the  Topica  of  Cicero  and 
Aristotle,  and  the  book  of  the  latter,  Ve  interpretaHane^ 
with  other  compositions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in 
the  hands  of  several  of  the  doctors  of  this  centuiy,  as  we 
learn  from  credible  accounts  ;  but  the  same  accounts  inform 
•  us,  that  the  true  sense  of  these  excellent  authors  was  under- 
stood by  almost  none  of  those  that  perused  them  daily.*  It 
will  appear  no  doubt  surprising,  that  in  such  an  ignorant 
age,  such  a  subtile  question  as  that  concerning  universal 
ideas  should  ever  have  been  thought  of;  true  however  it 
is,  that  the  famous  controversy,  Whether  universal  ideas 
belonged  to  the  class  of  objects,  or  of  mere  names ;  a  con- 
troversy which  perplexed  and  bewildered  the  Latin  doc- 
tors in  succeeding  times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  opposite 
sects  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists ;  was  started  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century.  Accordingly  we  find  in  several 
passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the  seeds  and  begin- 
nings of  this  tedious  and  intricate  dispute.** 

iQunzo  EjtiMt4il.ad  Afonachos  ^iugiensea  tn  Martcne  CoUfct.  Jimpliu.  MmumufUm: 
Vtler.  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 

k  Thi.  appcan  CTidcnt  from  the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  the  reader  will 

SlJ5  iS*        -7*^  "*"  ^**®  "^^^  <^>^<*  »n  ^^^  preceding  note,  and  in  wfckh  the 
JetniM  OnnM  cipniiis  himself  in  the  follewing  manner.    "  ArMotobi^  ffnini*  €fir^ 
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Til.  The  drooping  scieuces  found  an  eminent  and  illus- 
trious patron,  toward  the  conclusion  of  ttiis  centu-    The  restor». 
ry,  in  the  learned  Gerbert,  a  native  of  France,  S'"ESloi?'^ 
who,  upon  his  elevation  to  thejpontificate,  as-  s""*"'"- 
sumed  the  title  of  Silvester  II.  The  genius  of  this  famous 

5)ontiff  was  extensive  and  sublime,  embracing  all  the  dif- 
erent  branches  of  literature ;  but  its  more  peculiar  bent 
was  turned  toward  mathematical  studies.  Mechanics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge  that  had  the  least  affinity  to  these  important 
sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this  restorer  of  learning  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  and- not  without  success,  as  his 
writings  abundantly  testify ;  nor  did  he  stop  here  ;  but 
employed  every  method  that  was  proper  to  encourage  and 
animate  others  to  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  effects  of  this  noble  zeal  were  visible  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  both  in  this  and  in  the  following 
century ;  as  bv  the  writings,  example,  and  encouraging 
exhortations  of  Grerbert,  many  were  excited  to  the  study 
of  physic,  mathematics,  and  jihilosophy,  and  in  general  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  in  all  its  various  branches.  If  in- 
deed we  compare  this  learned  pontiff  with  the  mathema- 
ticians of  modern  times,  his  merit,  in  that  point  of  view, 
will  almost  totally  disappear  under  such  a  disadvantageous 
comparison  ;  for  his  geometry^  though  it  be  easy  and  per- 
spicuous, is  but  elementary  and  superficial.'  Yet  such  as 
it  was,  it  was  marvellous  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness, and  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  those  pigmy 
philosophers,  whose  eyes,  under  the  auspicious  direction 
of  Gerbert,  were  but  just  beginning  to  open  upon  the  light. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  geometrical  figures,  described  by 
this  mathematical  pontiff,  were  regarded  by  the  monks  as 
magical  operations,  and  the  pontiff  himself  was  treated  as 
a  magician  and  a  disciple  of  Satan.*" 

ciea,  differentiam,  proprium  et  accidcns  subaLstere  dciicgavit,  ({ux  Platoni  subsiatentia 
penuasit.  Arutoteli  an  Platoiii  magis  crcdendum  putatis  ?  Magna  est  utriusque  aucto- 
ritms,  quatenus  viz  audcat  quis  aJtcrum  altcri  dignitate  prasfcrrc.''  Here  we  see  plainly 
the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the  foundaliou  laid  for  that  knotty  dispute  which  puzzled 
Uie  metaphysical  brains  of  the  Latin  doctors  in  after  times.  Gunzu  was  not'*ad venturous 
enough  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this  intricate  question,  which  he  leaves  undecided  ; 
others  were  less  modest,  without  being  more  successful. 

I  This  geometry  was  published  by  Pczius,  in  bis  Thtzmmu  ^inecdotorumy  torn.  iii.  pan. 
u.  p.  7. 

m  See  Hist,  UUr.  de  la  Franecy  torn.  vi.  p.  55S.  Du  Boulay,  Hirt.  Acad,  Paris,  torn. 
i.  p.  314,  319.  Naudc,  Jpohgut  pour  lee  Gremdf  Hcmmsfmssemtnt  accuses  de  la  Magi^j 
<-hap.  sis.  M. 
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VIII.  It  was  not  however  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius 
done,  that  Gerbert  was  indebted  for  the  know- 
^jaCd^  ledge  with  wliich  he  now  began  to  enlighten  the 
European  provinces  ;  he  had  derived  a  part  of 
his  erudition,  particularly  in  ph^.8ic,  mathematics^ 
and  philosophy,  from  the  writings  and  instructions  of  the 
Arabians  wno  were  settled  in  Spain.  Thither  he  had  re- 
paired in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  spent  some  time 
m  the  seminaries  of  leamiug  at  Cordova  and  Seville,  with 
a  view  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors  ;**  and  it  was  perhaps 
by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans  were  directedf  and  en- 
gaged to  have  recourse  to  this  source  of  instruction  in  after 
times.  For  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  firom  the  time  ef 
Crerbert,8uch  of  the  Europeans  as  were  ambitious  of  makfaig 
any  considerable  progress  in  physic,  arithmetic,  ffeome- 
try,  or  philosophy,  entertainea  the  most  eager  and  impa- 
tient  desire  of  receiving  instruction  either  from  the  acft- 
demical  lessons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  fhi' 
losophers,  who  had  founded  schools  in  several  parts  of 
Spam  and  Italy.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  these  doctors  were  translated  into  Latin^ 
their  tenets  and  svstems  adopted  with  zeal  in  the  Eu- 
ropean schools,  and  that  numbers  went  over  to  Spain  and 
Italy  to  receive  instructioii  from  the  mouths  of  these  fa- 
mous teachers,  which  were  supposed  to  utter  nothing  but 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  ^How- 
ever excessive  this  veneration  for  the  Arabian  doctors 
may  have  been,  it  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that^all 
the  knowledge,  whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy^ 
or  mathematics,  which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth 
century,  was  originally  derived  from  them ;  and  that  the 
Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fathers  of  European  philosophy. 

n  See  Du  Boalay,  Uiator.  Jicad,  Paris,  torn.  j.  p.  314. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'.•ONCERjriKC  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS    FORM 

OF  GOVERNMEIfT  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  To  those  who  consider  the  primitive  dignity,  and  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  ministerial  character,  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy  must  appear  deplorable  X^oTSS^ 
beyond  all  expression.    These  corruptions  were  ''*^'* 
mounted  to  the  most  enormous  height  in  that  dismal  pe- 
riod of  the  church  which  we  have  now  before  us.    Both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  the  clergy  were,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  a  most  worthless  set  of  men, 
shamefully  illiterate  and  stupid,  ignorant  more  especially 
in  reli^ous  matters,  equaUy  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  su- 
perstition, and  capable  of  the  most  abominable  and  flas^- 
tious  deeds.    This  dismal  degeneracy  of  the  sacred  ordef 
was,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  principally 
owing  to  the  pretended  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  universal 
churdi,  who  indulged  themselves  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  odious  crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  law- 
less impulse  of  the  most  licentious  passions  without  rehic- 
tance  or  remorse,  who  confounded,  in  short,  all  difference 
between  just  and  unjust,  to  satisfy  their  impious  ambition, 
and  whose  spiritual  empire  was  such  a  diversified  scene  of 
iniquity  and  violence,  as  never  was  exhibited  under  any 
of  diose  temporal  tyrants,  who  have  been  the  scoui^es  of 
mankind.     We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  Grecian  pa- 
triarchs from  the  single  example  of  Theophylact,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimonies  of  the  most  respectable  writers, 
made  the  most  impious  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  promotions, 
and  expressed  no  sort  of  care  about  any  thmg  but  his  dogs 
and  horses."    Degenerate  however  ana  licentious  as  these 
patriarchs  might  be,  tliey  were,  generally  speaking,  lesf? 
profligate  and  mdecent  than  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

f  C!P  0  This  exemplaTy  prelate,  T^bo  sold  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  an  soon  as  it 
bcrame  raeant,  had  in  his  stable  abore  two  thousand  hunting  horHcs,  which  he  fed  with 
pil^uts,  pistachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all 
which  he  added  the  richest  perfumes.  One  holy  Thursda} ,  as  he  was  celebrating  high 
masv,  bis  groom  brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  marcs  had  foaled  ; 
npon  which  he  threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left  the  church,  and  ran  in  raptures  to  the  stable, 
where  having  expressed  his  joy  at  that  grand  event,  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finish  thr 
Hivine  service,  which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  absence.  Sec  Fleury,  JIM. 
ErcUskist.  livrc  lv.  p.  97,  edit.  Bnizclle. 
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II.  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  lived  in  this 
century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not 
o?u«KSi!S  of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most 
pontio-s.  flagitious,  tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as 
aU  writers,  even  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  unani- 
mously confess.  The  source  of  these  disorders  must  be 
sought  for  principally  in  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  that  afflicted  Italy  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne. Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Benedict  IV.  which 
happened  in  the  year  903,  Leo  V.  was  raised  to  the  pon- 
tiiicate,  which  he  enjoyed  no  longer  than  forty  days,  being 
dethroned  by  Christopher,  and  cast  into  prison.  Christo* 
pher,  in  his  turn,  was  deprived  of  the  pontifical  dignity  the 
year  following  by  Sergius  III.  a  Roman  presbyter,  second- 
ed by  the  protection  and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most 
powerful  Tuscan  prince,  who  had  a  supreme  and  unlimit- 
ed direction  in  all  the  affaurs  that  were  transacted  at  BLome. 
Anastasius  III.  and  Lando,  who,  upon  the  .death  of  Ser- 

Sius,  in  the  year  911,  were  raised  successively  to  the  papal 
ignity,  enjoyed  it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothmg 
that  could  contribute  to  render  their  names  illustrious. 
III.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  which  happened  in  the 
year  914,  Alberic,^  marquis  or  count  of  Tuscany, 
•^"i^;^'  whose  opulence  was  prodi^ous,  and  whose  au- 
^"*"^*  thority  in  Rome  was  despotic  and  unlimited,  ob- 
tained the  pontificate  for  John  X.  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  Theodora,  his  mother- 
in-law,  whose  lewdness  was  the  principle  that  interested 
her  in  this  promotion.**  This  infamous  election  will  not 
surprise  such  as  know  that  the  laws  of  Rome  were  at  this 
time  absolutely  silent ;  that  the  dictates  of  justice  and  equity 
were  overpowered  and  suspended ;  and  that  all  things  Were 
carried  on  in  that  great  city  by  interest  or  corruption,  by 
violence  or  fraud.  John  X.  though  in  other  respects  a 
scandalous  example  of  iniquity  and  lewdness  in  the  papal 


Qj'  P  It  was  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not  Alberic,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder 


is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  younger  TheodoflL,  the  sister  of  Marozia,  who,  from  an 
amorous  principle,  raised  John  X.  to  the  pontificate. 

(p^*  q  Theodora,  mistresh  of  Rome,  had  John  X.  raised  to  the  pontificate,  that  ihe 
might  continue  that  licentious  commerce  in  which  she  had  lived  with  that  ctfnal  eCcW* 
-iastic  for  many  years  past.    Jee  Flcury,  and  other  writerss  &c. 
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chair,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  his  glori- 
ous campaign  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  from 
the  settlements  they  had  made  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
rigliano/  He  did  not  however  enjoy  his  glory  long ;  the 
enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  and  wife  of 
Albenc,  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  this  bloody-minded  wo- 
man having  espoused  Wido,  or  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  consort,  engaged  him  to  seize 
the  wanton  pontiff,  who  was  her  mother's  lover,  and  to 

Eut  him  to  death  in  the  prison  where  he  lay  confined.  This 
centious  and  unlucky  pontiff  was  succeeded  by  Leo  VI* 
who  sat  but  seven  mouths^  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which  wai 
filed  after  him  by  Stephen  VIL  The  death  of  this  latter, 
which  happened  in  the  year  931,  presented  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Marozia  an  object  worthy  of  its  grasp ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  John  XI.  who  was 
the  fruit  of  her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  pretended 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  Sergius  III.  whose  adulterous 
commerce  with  that  infamous  woman  gave  an  infallible 
guide  to  the  Roman  church.' 

IV.  John  XI.  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mother,  was    j^t.^  ^l  nd 

Sulled  down  Irom  this  summit  of  spiritual  gran-  ^^ 
eur,  A.  D.  933,  by  Alberic,  his  half-brother,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  utmost  aversion  again^^t  him.  His  mother  Ma- 
rozia had,  after  the  death  of  Wido,  entered  anew  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  with  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who,  having 
offended  his  stepson  Alberic,  relt  severely  the  weight  of 
his  resentment,  which  vented  its  fury  upon  the  whole  fa- 
mily ;  for  Alberic  drove  out  of  Rome  not  only  Hugo,  but 
also  Marozia  and  her  son  the  pontiff,  and  confined  them  in 

5rison,  where  the  latter  ended  his  days  in  the  year  936. 
'he  four  pontiffs,  who,  in  their  turns,  succeeded  John  XI. 
and  fiilled  the  papal  chair  until  the  year  956,  were  Leo 
VII.  Stephen  Vlll.  Marinus  II.  and  Agapet,  whose  cha- 

Vy  r  Is  the  original  we  have  JSfontem  GaTilianum,  wbich  la  undoubtedly  a  miHtake,  as 
tbe  Gmiglumo  is  a  river  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplex,  and  not  a  mountain. 

s  Tbe  character  and  conduct  of  Marozia  are  acknowledged  to  have  b^cn  most  in- 
ikinoas  by  the  unanimous  testimony  both  of  ancient  and  modorn  historianSf  who  ofiirm 
with  one  TOice  that  John  XI.  was  the  fruit  of  her  carnal  commerce  with  Sergius  lU. 
Eccard  alone,  in  his  Origine$  Gutlfhicof,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  131,  haii  ventured  to  clear 
Yutt  from  this  reproach,  and  to  assert  that  Sergius,  before  his  elevation  to  the  potifi< 
cate,  was  her  lawful  and  first  husband.  The  attempt  howercr  is  highly  extravagant, 
if  not  impudent,  to  pretend  to  acquit,  without  the  least  testimony  or  proof  of  her  inno- 
cence,  a  woman  who  ia  known  to  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  every  principle  f^^ 
vfatnei 
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racters  were  much  better  than  that  of  their  predecessor, 
and  whose  government  at  least  was  not  attended  with  those 
tumults  and  revolutions  that  had  so  often  shook  the  ponti- 
fical throne,  and  banished  from  Rome  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace  and  concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Aga- 
pet,  \iCnich  happened  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  IL  who  to 
the  dignity  of  Roman  consul,  joined  a  degree  of  authority 
and  opulence  which  nothing  could  resist,  raised  to  tfaie 

Eontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who  was  yet  in  the  early 
loom  of  youth,  and  destitute  beside  of  every  quality  that 
was  requisite  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  hiffh 
and  important  office.  This  unworthy  pontiff  assumed  tSe 
name  of  John  XII.  and  thus  introduced  the  custom  that  has 
since  been  adopted  by  all  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  of  changing  eacn  their  usual  name  for  another  upon 
their  accession  to  the  pontificate. 

V.  The  fate  of  John  XII.  was  as  unhappy  as  hispromo- 

The  r«M  of  tion  had  been  scandalous.  Unaole  to  bear  the  op- 
joun  XII.  pressive  yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king  of  Italy,  be 
sent  ambassadors,  in  the  year  060,  to  Otho  the  Great,  en- 
treating him  to  march  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  to  deliver  the  church  and  the  people  from  the  Ur« 
ranny  under  which  they  groaned.  To  these  entreaties  the 
perplexed  pontiff  added  a  solemn  promise,  that,  if  the  Ger- 
man monarch  came  to  hiii  assistance,  he  would  array  him 
with  the  purple  and  the  other  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  and 
proclaim  him  emperor  of  ^he  Romans.  Otho  received  this 
embassy  with  pleasure,  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  accordingly  saluted  by 
John  with  tne  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans.  The  pon- 
tiff however  soon  perceivinj;  that  he  had  acted  with  too 
much  jprecipitation,  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  yet  he 
broke  his  oath  and  joined  with  Adalbert,  the  sou  of  Beren- 

er,  against  Otho.    Tliis  revolt  was  not  left  unpunished. 

\e  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964 ;  called  a 
council,  before  which  he  accused  and  convicted  the  pon- 
tiff of  many  crimes ;  and,  after  having  degraded  him,  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner,  from  his  high  office,  he  ap- 
pointed Leo  VIU.  to  fill  his  place.  U{>on  Otho's  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  John  rafeurned  to  that  city ,  and  in  a  coun- 
eil,  which  he  umttUiKIMM^  cimdemned  the 


I' 
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pontiff  whom  the  emperor  had  elected,  and  soon  after  died 
m  a  miserable  and  violent  manner.  After  his  death  the 
Romans  chose  Benedict  V.  bishop  of  Rome  in  opposition 
to  Leo ;  but  the  emperor  annulled  this  election,  restored 
Lfeo  to  the  papal  chair,  and  carried  Benedict  to  Hambui^, 
where  he  died  in  exile.' 

VI.  The  pontiffs  who  ^vemed  the  see  of  Rome  from  Leo 
VIL  who  died,  a.  !>•  965,  to  Gerbert  or  Silvester  j„h„  xm. 
II,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  toward  the  ^"*^"  ^k 
conclusion  of  this  century,  were  more  happy  in  their  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  than 
their  in£unous  predecessors ;  yet  none  of  them  so  exem- 
plary as  to  deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to  eminent 
virtue.  John  XIII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in 
the  year  965,  by  the  authority  of  Otho  the  Great,  was  driven 
out  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration ;  but 
the  year  following,  upon  the  emperor's  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  restored  to  his  high  dignity,  in  the.  calm  possession  of 
which  he  ended  his  days,  a.  d.  973.  His  successor,  Bene- 
dict^ VI.  was  not  so  happy ;  cast  into  prison  by  Crescentius, 
son  of  the  famous  Theodora,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred 
which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both  against  his  person 
and  governtnent,  he  was  loaded  witli  all  sorts  of  ignominy, 
and  was  strangled  in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where 
he  lay  confined.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Great, 
whose  power  and  severity  kept  the  Romans  in  awe,  died 
in  the  year  97S,  and  with  him  expired  tliat  order  and  dis- 
cipline which  he  had  restored  hi  Rome  by  salutary  laws 
executed  with  impartiaUty  and  vigour.  The  face  of  thmgs 
was  entirely  changed  by  that  event ;  licentiousness  and  dis' 
order,  seditions  and  assassmations  resumed  their  former 
sway,  and  diffused  their  horrors  through  that  miserable 
city.  After  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  papal  chair  was 
filled  by  Franco,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  VII. 
but  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  scarcely 

t  In  th6  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  pootifit  of  this  centurj,  I  have  consulted 
the  saorces  which  arc  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  Muratori^s  Hcriplorea  Rerum 
ilmUcar.  as  also  Baronius,  Peter  da  Marca,  Sigoniua  De  Regno  Italia,  with  the  learned 
amiotetioiis  of  Ant.  Saxius,  Muratori,  in  his  Annales  ttaiut,  Pagi,  and  other  writers,  all 
of  whoa  have  had  access  to  these  sources,  and  to  several  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
kave  not  as  yet  been  published.  The  narrations  I  have  here  given,  are  most  certainly 
Irae  vpon  the  wl^le.  It  must,  however,  be  Confessed,  that  many  parts  of  the  papal  his- 
tmj  Ua  jet  in  great  obscurity,  and  stand  much  in  need  of  farther  illustration ;  nor  will 
I  doBj  tbat  m  spirit  of  partiality  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  history  of  tho 
fMBB^  by  corrupting  it,  and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a  multitude  of  places. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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a  month  liad  passed  after  his  promotioD,  when  he  was 
deposed  from  hLs  office,  expelled  the  city,  and  succeeded  by 
Donus  11."  who  is  known  by  no  other  circumstance  than  bu 
name.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  976, 
Benedict  vll.  was  created  pontiff;  and  during  the  space 
of  nine  years,  ruled  the  church  without  much  opposition, 
and  ended  his  days  in  peace.  This  peculiar  happiness 
was,  without  doubt,  principally  owmg  to  the  opulence  and 
credit  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged ;  for  he  was 
nearly  related  to  the  famous  Alberic,  whose  power,  or 
rather  despotism,  had  been  unlimited  in  Rome. 

VII.  His  successor,  John  XIV.  who,  from  the  bisphoric 
John  XIV.  of  Pavia,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  derived  no 
•ad  XV.  support  from  his  birth,  which  was  obscure,  nor 
did  he  contmue  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  Otho  III.  to 
whom  he  owed  liis  promotion.  Hence  the  calamities  that 
fell  upon  him  widi  such  fur}^  and  the  misery  that  concluded 
his  transitoiy  grandeur;  for  Boniface  VII.  who  had  usurped 
the  papal  throne  in  the  year  974,  and  in  a  litde  time  aner 
had  been  banished  Rome,  returned  from  Constantinople, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  seizing  the  unhappy 
pontiff,  had  him  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterward  put  to 
death.  Thus  Boniface  resumed  the  government  of  the 
church;  but  his  reign  was  also  transitory,  for  he  died 
about  six  months  alter  his  restoration.^  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  John  XV.  whom  some  writers  call  John  XVI. 
because,  as  thev  allege,  there  was  another  John,  who  ruled 
the  church  dunng;  the  space  of  four  months,  and  whom 
they  consequently  call  John  XV/  Leaving  it  to  the 
reader's  choice  to  call  that  John,  of  whom  we  speak,  the 
XV.  or  the  XVI.  of  that  name,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
he  possessed  the  papal  dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996 ; 
that  his  administration  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled  state 
of  the  Roman  affairs  would  permit ;  and  that  the  tranquil- 
lity he  enjoyed  was  not  so  much  owing  to  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  as  to  his  being  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  to  his 
descent  from  noble  and  illustrious  ancestors.  Certain  it  is, 
at  least,  that  his  successor  Gregory  V.  who  was  a  German* 

\Cr  u  SomR  writrrs  plncc  Donus  II.  before  Benedict  VI.  Sec  the  TdbuliB  SjffUtpfUm 
Jliil.  Ecclts,  of  tbc  learned  PfafT. 

IT/*  w  Flturj  «ay!»  eleven  monthn. 

(CT  z  Among  these  writers  is  the  learned  PfaflT,   in  his  Tahtdtt  Synopiica^  &c.     Btot 

the  Roman  catholic  writers,  whom  Pr.  Mosbcim  follows  with  good  reason,  do  not 

count  among  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  that  John  who  cofemed  the  church  of  Rome 

during  the  space  of  four  months  alter  the  death  of  Bonilhtt  Vll.  because  he  was  never 

duly  inrent^fl,  hv  con^crmtion.  with  llic  p^pt^  Ai?T\i\y. 
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and  who  was  elected  pontiff'  by  the  order  of  Otlio  III.  a.  d. 
996,  met  with  a  quite  different  treatment ;  for  Cresccns, 
the  Roman  consul,  drove  him  out  of  the  cit^^,  and  conferred 
his  di^ty  upon  John  XVI.  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Philagathus.  This  revolution  was  not  however  perma- 
nent in  its  effects ;  for  Otho  III.  alarmed  by  these  disturb- 
ances at  Rome,  marched  into  Italy,  a.  d.  998,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  and  casting  into  prison  the  new  pon- 
tiff, wnom  the  soldiers,  in  the  first  moment  of  their  iurv, 
had  maimed  and  abused  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  be 
reinstated  Gregory  in  his  former  honours,  and  placed  him 
anew  at  the  head  of  the  church.  It  was  upon  tne  deadi  of 
this  latter  pontiff,  which  happened  soon  after  his  restora- 
tion, that  the  same  emperor  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  his 
preceptor  and  friend,  the  famous  and  learned  Gerbert,  or 
Silvester  II.  whose  promotion  was  attended  with  the  uni- 
versal approbation  ot  the  Roman  people.^ 

Yiii.  Amidst  these  frequent  commotions,  and  even  amidst 
the  repeated  enormities  and  flagitious  crimes  of  Tbr  influenck 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  tor  Christ's  vice-  JJ^'iS^'X'iiff* 
gerents  upon  earth,  the  power  and  authority  of  *""*^  ***''^- 
me  Roman  pontiffs  increased  imperceptibly  from  day  to 
day ;  such  were  the  effects  of  that  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion that  reigned  without  control  in  these  miserable  times. 
Otho  the  Great  had  indeed  published  a  solemn  edict,  pro- 
hibiting the  election  of  any  pontiff'  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor ;  which  edict,  as  all 
writers  unanimously  agree,  remained  in  force  from  the  time 
of  its  publication  to  the  conclusion  of  tliis  century.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  emperor,  as  likewise 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  su(;ceeded  him  in  tiie  empire, 
maintained,  witliout  interruption,  their  right  of  supremacy 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  its  territory,  and  its  pontiff*,  as  may 
be  demonstrably  proved  from  a  multitude  of  examples.  It 
is  moreover  equally  certain,  that  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  bishops,  who  ^vere  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  were, 
during  this  whole  century,  y)erpetually  upon  their  guard 
against  every  attempt  the  Roman  pontiff'  nnght  make  to 

y  The  history  of  the  Roman  ponliflTs  of  this  period  is  not  only  extremely  barren  of 
interesting  evcnt:«,  but  also  obscure  and  uncertain  in  many  respects.  In  the  arcounu 
1  have  here  given  of  tbcio,  I  have  followed  principally  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori*^  pinnules 
Italic,  and  the  CotuUus  Chroiiologieo  Hisloricus  de  Romanis  PontificUu:^  whith  the  learn* 
ed  Papebroclliua  ha«  prefixed  to  his  Acta  Sanctnrumj  JMensis  Mail. 


Y  '.   ;.  ^.  ^ 
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assutne  to  himself  alone  a  le^slafive  authority  in  the  chiirclL 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bishops  of  Rome  found 
means  of  augmenting  their  influence,  and  partly  by  open 
violence,  partly  by  secret  and  fraudulent  stratagems,  en- 
croached not  only  upon  the  privileges  of  the  bishops,  but 
also  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  kings  and  emperon/ 
Their  ambitious  attempts  were  seconded  and  justified  by 
the  scandalous  adulation  of  certain  mercenary  prelates, 
who  exalted  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  wnat  they 
called  the  apostolic  see,  in  the  most  pompous  and  extrava- 
gant terms.  Several  learned  writers  have  observed,  that 
in  this  century  certain  bishops  maintained  publicly,  that 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  not  only  bishops  of  Home,  but  of 
the  whole  world,  an  assertion  which  nitherto  none  had 
ventured  to  make;"  and  that  even  among  the  French  der^ 

fjr,  it  had  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  ^^  the  authority  of  the 
ishops,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles."** 

IX.  The  adventurous  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Thobi!*«ps  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  extend  their 
rniliiJ^ii*  jurisdiction,  exhibited  an  example  which  the  infe- 
ii2ifc^"il5  rior  prelates  followed  with  the  most  zealous  and 
p«rop.iwef.  indefatigable  emulation.  Several  bishops  and  ab- 
bots had  begun,  even  from  the  time  that  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  to  enlai^e  their 
prerogatives,  «nnd  had  acttially  obtained,  for  their  tenants 
and  their  possessions,  nn  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  as  also  from  taxes  and 
imposts  of  all  kinds.  But  in  this  centurj^  they  carried  their 
pretensions  still  farther;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  cities  and  territories  in  which  they  exercised  a 
spiritual  dominion,  and  aspired  after  nothing  less  than  the 
honours  and  authority  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of 
the  empire.  Among  the  principal  circumstances  that  ani- 
mated their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may 
reckon  the  per|)ctual  and  bitter  contests  concerning  juris- 
diction and  other  matters  that  reigned  between  the  aukes 
and  counts,  who  were  governors  of  cities,  and  the  bishops 
and  abl)0ts  who  were  their  ghostly  rulers.    The  latter 

z  Sereral  examplea  of  these  usurpationB  may  1>e  found  in  tlie  Hhtoire  dn  droU  Ectla. 
Fr€M^8f  torn.  i.  p.  217,  rdit.  in  8vo. 
R  HUtaire  IMerairede  la  Frtnutj  torn,  r'u  p.  98. 
h  Hittcire  LUeraire  de  h  fV«nf«,  p.  186. 
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therefore  seizing  the  favourable  opportunity  that  was  offer- 
ed them  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  used  every  me- 
thod that  might  be  effectual  to  obtain  tiiat  high  rank  that 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  And  the  em- 
perors and  kings  to  whom  they  addressed  their  presump^ 
tuous  requests,  generaUy  granted  them,  either  from  a  de- 
sire of  pacifying  the  contentions  and  quarrels  that  arose 
between  civil  and  military  magistrates,  or  from  a  devout 
reverence  for  the  sacred  order,  or  with  a  view  to  augment 
their  own  authority,  and  to  confirm  their  dominion  by  the 
good  services  of  the  bishops,  whose  influence  was  very 
great  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  differ- 
ent motives  Ihat  engaged  princes  to  enlarge  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergj'^ ;  and  hence  we  see  from  this 
centur}'  downward,  so  many  bishops  and  abbots  invested 
ivith  characters,  employments,  and  titles  so  foreign  to  their 
spiritual  offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  witTi  the  ho- 
nours of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  viscounts.'' 

z.  Beside  the  reproach  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  which 
the  Liatin  clergy  in  this  century  so  justly  deserve,** 
they  were  also  chargeable,  in  a  very  heinous  de-  coSSSSgi"'^ 
gree,  with  two  other  odious  and  enormous  vices,  |||^^^  ' 
even  concubinage  and  simony,  which  the  greatest  '^^''' 
part  of  the  writers  of  these  unhappy  times  acknowledge 
and  deplore.  As  to  tlie  first  of  these  vices,  it  was  practised 
too  openly  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  priests,  and  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  even  the  sanctimonious  monks,  fell 
victims  to  the  triumphant  charms  of  the  sex,  and  to  the 
imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts  ;  and  entering 
into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  or  concubinage,  squandered 
away  in  a  most  luxurious  manner,  with  their  wives  and 
mistresses,  the  revenues  of  the  church/    The  other  vice 

c  The  learned  Louis  Thomassin,  in  his  book  De  Diseiplina  LecUaix  reteri  et  nova, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxnii.  p.  89,  haB  collected  a  multitude  of  examples  to  prove  that  the 
title^  and  prerogativea  of  dukes  and  counta  were  conferred  upon  certain  prelates  so 
rmrly  as  the  ninth  century  ;  nayi  some  bishops  trace  even  to  the  eighth  centur}*  the  rise 
and  first  beginnings  of  that  [princely  dominion  irhich  they  now  enjoy.  But  notwith- 
■tanding  all  this,  if  I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly  miatakeni  t  here  cannot  be  produced 
any  erident  and  indisputable  example  of  this  princely  dominion,  previous  to  the  tenth 
century. 

d  Ratheriu9,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  Verona,  in  bis  Iliiurarium,  which  is  published 
in  the  Sj^UUegium  of  Dacherius,  torn.  i.  p.  381,  says,  that  ho  found  many  among  them 
who  could  not  even  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed.  His  words  are,  "  Sciscitatu.n  de  fide 
illorum,  inveni  plurimos  neque  ipsum  sapcrc  Symbolum,  qui  fuisse  creditur  Apostolo* 


Tum.** 


e  That  this  custom  was  introduced  toward  the  commencement  of  this  century,  i.< 
maniff  n  from  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  other  writers,  and  n\so  from  a 
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above  mentioned  reigned  with  an  equal  degree  of  impu- 
dence and  licentiousness.  The  election  of  bishops  and 
abbots  was  no  longer  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  ;  but  kings  and  princes,  or  their  ministers  and  fa- 
vourites, either  conferred  these  ecclesiastical  dignitiea 
upon  their  friends  and  creatures,  or  sold  them  without 
shame  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the 
most  stupid  and  fla^tious  wretches  were  frequently  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  important  stations  in  the  church ;  and 
that,  upon  several  occasions,  even  soldiers,  civil  magis- 
trates, counts,  and  such  like  persons,  were,  by  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  converted  into  bishops  and  abbots.  Gre- 
gory VIl.  endeavoured,  m  the  foUowmg  century,  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  two  growing  evils. 
XI.  While  the  monastic  orders,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Tbe  monkuh  oricutals,  maintained  still  an  external  appearance 
ciilS"iC'no-*'  of  religion  and  decency,  the  Latin  monks,  toward 
^^•-  the  commencement  of  tins  century,  had  so  entirely 

lost  sight  of  all  subordination  and  discipline,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  them  knew  not  even  by  name  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe.  A  noble 
Frank,  whose  name  was  Odo,  a  man  as  learned  and  pious 
as  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times  would  per- 
mit, endeavoured  to  remedy  this  disorder;  nor  were  his  at- 
tempts totally  unsuccessful.  This  zealous  ecclesiastic  being 
created,  in  the  year  927,  abbot  of  Clugni,  in  the  province 
of  Burgundy,  upon  the  death  of  Berno,  not  only  obliged 
the  monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  observance  of  their  nues» 
but  also  added  to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, which  notwithstanding  the  air  of  sanctity  that  at- 
tended them,  were  in  realit}'  insignificant  and  trifling,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  severe  and  burdensome.^  This  new 

letter  of  Maiiti  >,  bishop  of  Cbaloits  iu  Champagne,  ivbicb  is  published  by  MftbUloiip  in 
\ii6  Aiudecta  vcierum,  p.  4*29,  edit.  nuv.  As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Italian 
monks,  of  their  spending  the  treasures  of  the  church  upon  their  wives  or  mistreHei, 
i>ee  Hugo,  De  Moiuuterii  FurjhuiLi  dtstructime,  which  is  published  in  Muratori's  dflnlif. 
Jtal,  medii  aii,  torn.  vi.  p.  ^7ii. 

f  Many  infamous  and  striking  examples  and  proofs  of  Simoniacal  practice  may  be 
found  in  the  work  entitled  GaUia  ChrLitiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  23,  37,  tou.  i.  p.  173,  179.  Add 
to  this  Abbonis  JipoUnftticum,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Canon  PiUcoi, 
p.  39S  ;  as  also  Mabillou,  AaiiaL  Benedict,  torn.  v. 

g  See  Mabillon  •Inual.  Benedict,  toui.  iii.  p.  3S6,  and  Pr<r/.  ad  Acta  Sanct,  Ord,  Bent' 
diet.  Sac.  V.  p.  2G.  See  ali^o  the  Jicta  Saiutcr.  Bemd.  6«c.  v.  p.  66,  in  which  he  speaks 
largely  concerning  Berno,  the  first  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
order,  and  of  Odo,  p.  1*22,  who  gave  it  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  The  learned  Heylot, 
in  his  IJistoire  des  Ordres  Retifi^ieuseSf  tozn.  v.  p.  184,  has  given  a  complete  and  elegant 
history  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  and  the  present  state  of  that  famous  'moDOstcry  is  dte- 
vrJftcd  by  Mattcnv,  in  Ris  Voyns^t  Liter.  *le  de^tx  Benedict,  part  i.  p.  2S7. 
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rule  of  discipline  covered  its  author  with  glory,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  adopted  in  all  the  European  convents ;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  which  had 
been  fouidea  in  France,  Germany,  Ital^-,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  received  the  rule  of  the  monks  of  C)lugni,  to  which 
also  the  convents  newly  established  were  subjected  by 
their  founders.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  order  of  Clugni 
arrived  to  that  hi^h  degree  of  eminence  and  authority, 
opulence  and  dimuty,  which  it  exhibited  to  the  Christian 
world  in  the  following  centur}'.** 

XII,  The  more  eminent  Greek  Avriters  of  this  century  are 
easily  numbered ;  among  them  was  Simeon,  high 
treasurer  of  Constantinople,  who,  from  his  givuig  <»"*^'^"«" 
a  new  and  more  elegant  style  to  the  Lives  of  me  Saints, 
which  had  been  ori^ally  composed  in  a  gross  and  barba- 
rous language,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  oiMetaphrasU 
or  Translator}  He  did  not  however  content  himself  with 
digesting,  polishing,  and  embellishing  the  saintly  chronicle ; 
but  went  so  far  as  to  augment  it  with  a  multitude  of  trifling 
fables  drawn  from  the  fecundity  of  his  own  imagination. 

Nicon,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  treatise  Con- 
cerning the  Religion  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether contemptible. 

Some  place  m  this  centur}'  Olympiodonis  and  Oecume- 
nius,^  who  distingiushed  themselves  bv  those  compilations 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  catena*^  or  chains^  and 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once 

h  If  we  arc  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  part  of  eGc1e.«Instical  hi«torians  hare  not  per- 
ceived the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  irord  ordrr  in  its  application  to  the  Cistenian 
monlUf  those  of  Clugni,  and  other  convents.  They  imagine  that  this  term  signifies  a 
iiew  moDastic  institution,  as  if  the  order  of  Clugni  vra.s  a  new  sect  of  monks  never 
before  heard  of.  But  this  is  a  great  error,  into  which  they  fall  by  confounding  the  an- 
cient meaning  of  that  tenn  with  tho  s«nsc  in  which  it  is  used  in  modem  times.  The 
word  crder,  when  employed  by  the  writer:)  of  the  tenth  eciitury,  signified  no  more  at 
first  than  a  certain  form  or  rule  of  monastic  di^tcipline  ;  hut  from  this  primitire  signi- 
fication, another  and  a  secondary  one  was  gradually  derived.  So  that  by  the  wonl 
vrder  is  also  understood  an  association  or  confederacy  of  scvrral  monasteries,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdiction  and  inspection  of  one  com- 
mon chief.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  order  of  Clugni  was  not  a  new  .«cct  of  monk« 
«ach  aa  were  tho  Carihusinn,  Domini^anj  and  Franciscan  orderx;  but  signified  only,  firsts 
that  new  institution,  or  rule  of  discipline,  which  Odo  had  prescribed  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  who  were  setiled  at  Clugni,  and  aflenrard  that  prodigious  multitude  of 
monasteries  throughout  Europe,  which  received  the  rule  established  at  Clugni,  and 
were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  of  community,  of  which  the  abbot  of  Clugni 
wu  the  chief. 

i  Sec  LeoAIlatius,  De  Sy'iiu'c:v.r:i  5rnp''>,  p.  21.^  .To.  Bol!anilu<«,  Prfrf.  itd  »lcta  S(mc!f>* 
rum  Jinticerpf  ^  iii.  p.  6. 

k  Fdr  an  account  of  O^rtuncniu.^,  *:'»r  Montfaucon,  Bihlioth.  Cor^Un'tuna,  p.  271. 
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in  the  course  of  this  history.  But  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, that  these  two  writers  belong  to  the  tenth  century* 
and  they  are  placed  there  only  by  conjecture. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  learned  Suidas,  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon,  lived  in  the  period 
now  before  us. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a  higher  repu- 
tation tiban  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  An- 
nals, with  seyeral  other  productions  of  his  learned  pen,  are 
still  extant.^ 

VIII.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury w&s  Gerbert,  or  Silvester  IL  who  has  already 
Lauawriiers.  jj^^jj  mentioncd  with  the  applause  due  to  his  sin- 
gular merit.    The  other  writers  of  this  age  were  far  from 
being  eminent  in  any  respect. 

Quo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Clugni,  left  behind  him  several  productions  in  which 
the  grossest  superstition  reiffns,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  smallest  marks  of  tnie  genius  or  solid  judg- . 
ment." 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opinion  of  Ra- 
their,  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  works,  yet  extant,  give 
evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  breathe 
throughout  an  ardent  love  of  virtue." 

Atto,  bishop  of  VerceUi,  composed  a  treatise,  De  pres- 
suris  Ecclesiasticis,  i.  e.  Concerning  the  Sufferings  and 
Grievances  of  the  Church,  which  shows  in  their  true  co- 
lours the  spirit  and  complexion  of  the  times."" 

Dunstan,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glassenbury,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Canterbury,  composed,  in  favour  of 
the  monks,  a  book,  De  Concordia  Regularum,  i.  e.  Con- 
cerning the  Harmony  of  the  Monastic  Uules.^ 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbur)^-,  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  in 
Britain  by  various  productions.'^ 

]  See  Jo.  Albert  Fabricii  BibUograpkia  Antiquaria,  p.  179.  As  aUo  Eosebii  Rtn^iidrti 
Hittoriar.  Patriarch.  Mexandr.  p.  347. 

m  HiMtokrt  UUraire  de  la  Francty  torn.  vi.  p.  229. 

n  Id.  ibid.  p.  339. 

o  Id.  ibid.  p.  381. 

[IT  p  See  tbe  ample  account  that  is  given  of  this  eminent  prelate  in  Collier's  £eeb- 
aiaatieal  //isfory  of  England,  vol.  i.  cent  z.  p.  181,  183, 184,  185,  197,  SOS. 

D3^  q  We  have  a  Grammar  and  DieHotuary  composed  by  this  learned  prelate ;  as  iIm 
an  Asglo-Sazon  translation  of  the  FirH  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  A  Abfenr  rf  At 
Ckwreh,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  sermons.  See  Fleury,  Murf.  jEcc/.  livre  IfiS.  ^ 
.'if-t,  edit,  de  Bruzelle*. 
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Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  is  hifji:hlv  esteemed  among 
the  canonists  on  iiccount  of  his  celebrated  Decreta^  which 
Ae  has  divided  into  twenty  books  ;  though  a  part  of  the 
iuerit  of  this  coHection  of  canons  is  due  to  Olbert,  with 
'ivhose  assistance  it  was  composed/ 

OdUo,  archbishop  of  lAons,'  was  ilic  author  of  some 
insipid  discourses,  and  otner  productions,  whose  medio- 
crity has  ahnost  sunk  them  hi  a  total  oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who  lived  in 
this  century,  their  works  and  abilities  have  been  alreadv 
considered  in  their  proper  place. 


CilAPTEIl  III. 

vuNCLKMNo  Tlir.  DOCMVrNf:  OF  THT  r|iniSTlA\   (HI  lU  JI  DTIlI.Vu 

THIS  CKXTlUy. 

K  The  state  of  religion  in  this  centur}'  was  such  as  might 

be  expected  hi  times  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  j  ,,^  «aie  of 

corruption.     The  most   important    doctrines    ot  '*^''*»''"«- 

Christianity  were  disfigured  and  })erverted  in  the  most 

wretched  manner,  and  such  as  had  ))reservcd,  in  unskilful 

hands,  their  primitive  purity,  were  nevertheless  obscured 

.  with  a  multitude  of  vain  opinions  and  idle  fancies,  so  that 

their  uitrinsic  excellence  and  histre  were  little  attended 

to;  all  this  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  look  with  the 

smallest  degree  of  attention  into  the  writers  of  this  age. 

Both  ( J  reeks  and  J.atins  ])luced  the  essc^nce  and  life  of 

reliirion  in  the  worship  of  images  and  departed  saints,  ni 

searchinjj  after  with  zeal,  and  preserving  with  a  devout 

care  autl  veneration,  thi;  sacred  relics  of  holy  men  and 

^vomeii,  and  in  accumulating  riches  upon  the  jiriests  and 

monks,  whose  0])ulence  hicreased  with  the  progress  of 

J^upcrstition.     Scarcely  did  any  Christian  dare  to  ai)proach 

the  tlirone  of  (Jod,  without  renderini^  ih-st  the  saints  and 

images  propitious  by  a  solemn  round  of  expiatory  rites  and 

lustrations.   The  ardour  also  with  which  reluts  were  sought, 

^uq)asses  almost  all  credibility  ;  it  had  seized  all  iiniks  and 

f  Set  the  Chronicun  Wornvitienxe  in  l.ii.lviVs  Urininr.  MamistrijiUrinUj  toiu.  ii.  |>.  t^ 
WiiWrf  Liter,  dt  ta  Frautt^  (oin.  \ii.  j».  2Un. 

IV  i  Odjlo  wa**  !il»bot  <>r  ('lir^iii,  aiul  not  :»rrlilMsliop  of  Lyon-,  "i\hii-!i  lutior  ciuiinul 
'Ulionhc  obstinately  rclnscJ,  iioluithblandin';,  the  nraciit  <  nin  :i I ■.#..•<  «  uiplnyril  Imih  ^'} 
I'Mtiffs  uriJ  empiM-iM-.  tk»  cni;a/';  hip.i  to  arrLj.r  il.  Sr  Vlnwv.  Jl:  f  i'tl.  V.w  l'>.  "••- 
5- J,  «dh.  Jc  LruX'!'',- 

VOL.  II,  14 
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orders  among  the  people,  and  was  grown  into  a  sort  of 
fanaticism  ami  frenzy ;  and,  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed, 
the  Supreme  Being  hiterposcd,  in  an  especial  and  extraor- 
diriar}^  manner,  to  discover  to  doting  old  wives  and  bare- 
headed friars  tlie  places  where  the  bones  or  carcasses  of 
the  saints  lay  dispersed  or  interred.     The  fears  of  purga- 
tory, of  Ihat  fire  that  was  to  destroy  the  remaining  impuri- 
ties of  departed  souls,  were  now  canied  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifyhi^  apprehensions  of 
infernal  torments ;  for  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  latter  easily, 
by  dying  enriched  with  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered 
with  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  saints ;  while  from  the 
pains  of  purgatorj'^  they  knew  there  was  no  exemjrtion.  The 
clergy  tnerefore  finding  these  superstitions  terrors  admi- 
rably adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  to  promote 
their  interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them,  and  by 
the  most  pathetic  discourses,  accomiianied  with  monstrous 
fables  and  fictitious  miracles,  they  laboured  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  pui^ator}',  and  also  to  make  it  appear  that  thej 
had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  formidable  region. 

II.  The  contests  concerning  predestination  and  grace,  as 
also  concerning  the  eucharist,  tliat  had  agita^  T 
SiTeJJi.ffi'^e-  the  church  hi  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this  i^ 
?S'iSS?"."J||I  happily  reduced  to  silence.     This  was  owing  to  ' 
**'•  the  mutual  toleration  that  was  practised  by  the 

contending  parties,  who,  as  w^e   learn    from  writers  of 
undoubted  credit,  left  it  to  each  othei^'s  free;  choice  to  retam 
or  to  change  their  former  opinions.   JJesidc,  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  this  degenerate  age  w'ere  ill  suited  to  such 
deep  inqiuries  as  these  contests  demanded ;  nor  was  there 
almost  any  curiosity  among  an  iliterate  multitude  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning  these  and 
other  knotty  points  of  theolog} .     Thus  it  happened,  that 
the  followers  of  Augustm  and  Pelagius  tlourished  equally 
in  tliis  century ;  and  that  if  there  were  many  who  main- 
tained the  coiporal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  m  the  holy  sacramt^nt,  there  were  still  more  who 
either  came  to  no  fixed  determination  upon  this  point,  or 
declared  it  pubhcly  as  their  ophiion,  that  the  divine  Sa- 
viour w^as  really  absent  from  the  eucharistical  sacrament, 
aiul  was  received  only  by  a  certain  inward  impulse  of 
faith,  and  that  in  a  manner  wholly  spiritual.*    This  mutual 

r.  Ithrprtiiin  thnf  the  hut'm  doctors  nf  thi^  century  differrrt  miUii  in  their  Mentiment^ 
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toleration,  as  it  is  easy  to  conclude  from  what  lias  been  al- 
ready observed,  must  not  be  attributed  cither  to  the  wis- 
dom or  virtue  of  an  age,  wliich  was  ahnost  totally  destitute 
of  both.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  divines  of 
this  century  wanted  both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination 
to  attack  or  defend  any  doctrine,  whose  refutation  or  de- 
fence required  the  smallest  portion  of  learning  or  logic. 

III.  That  the  whole  Christian  world  was  covered  at  this 
time  with  a  thick  and  gloomy  veil  of  superstition, 
is  evident  from  a  prodigious  number  of  testimo-  „^u^°^.Tb?" 
niesandexampleswhich  itis  needless  to  mention.  t.irL«i  wie**^ 
This  horrible  cloud,  which  hid  almost  every  ray  **p*""'«- 
of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  furnished  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  the  priests  and  monks  of  propagating 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  confirm  their  credit.  Among  these  opinions 
which  dishonoured  so  frequently  the  Latin  church,  andpro- 
duced  from  time  to  time  such  violent  agitations,  none  oc- 
casioned such  a  universal  panic,  nor  such  dreadful  impres- 
sions of  terror  or  dismay,  as  a  notion  that  now  prevailed  of 
the  immediate  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  This  no- 
tion, which  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
lievelation  of  Si.  John,"  and  had  been  entertained  bj'^  some 
doctors  in  the  procech'iig  centurvy  was  advanced  publicly 
by  man}'  at  this  time,  and  spreadiii/j  itself  with  an  amazing 
rapidity  through  the  European  provinces,  it  threw  them 
Into  the  deepest  conslernation  cud  angi'.ish.  For  they  ima- 
rjinedthat  St.  John  had  elearlv  foretold  that  after  a  thou- 
sand  years  from  the  birdi  of  Christ,  Satan  was  to  be  let 
loose  from  his  j)rison,  antichrist  to  come,  and  the  destruc- 

il»oi;t  the  mariiicriii  whloa  t:!C  hoAy  a::!  i»l.i.».l  oJ'  Cliii-t  wfiT  p/cscnt  in  tlio  euchamt; 
I'uis  15  granted  !>>  <(icb  of  thu  Uoinan  cniliolic  wrilor>  ;if  h'sM-  Iwcn  ingenuous  enough  to 
•iacrificc  the  i\nrit  of  party  to  tlic  love  of  trulli.  Tiuit  the  (imlririt-  trnm^ubstantiatioiiy 
:u»  it  is  commonly  cullc*!,  ni*'>  uiiknow  n  io  the  r.iiziish  in  thi:*  cniturv,  ht-  been  abundantly 
proTt'il  from  tlip  jmhlic  //i.»i»7tfs,  by  K.ipiM  dir  Thoyi'n*,  in  Itis  llisionj  of  England,  vol. 
i.  p.  •Ir.in.  It  is  l;o^\(  u^r  to  b"^  ro!ifc*-i.'!,  on  the  olht-r  l:yi;d,  thai  this  absurd  doctrine 
was  nlrt-aly  adojtc  li  ly  >«.  •  •  r:il  rrcmh  iiiul  Gt  rman  diviiu.i;.  iJlT  For  o  Judicious  orcount 
j(  the  o;>ii]io.:>»  of  tlio  .suxon  ^,i):>;Ii^h  church  ronrrrning  tiie  r.uchiiridt,  lee  Collier's  £c- 
K't^itstktd  Ifhtorii  iif  Cvtu'  /^ /',:fW,  mA.  i.  c*  !it.  x.  p.  201,  iJliO. 

'rU'"^'  u  The  p;l^.■.^^v•  luTt-  irforrtd  to.  is  in  the  ttveutiith  chapter  of  the  Bookof  Rrve- 
'aiion,  :it  t*:^  !2d,  Jd,  :>ud  -iih  w.'r.».r'-« :  ''  And  he  hid  hold  of  ihc  dragon,  that  old   serpent^ 
irhji  li   is  the  *.\\\\  :\:v.\  S:itin,  nnd   Lound  him   a  ihitusand  mars i  :ind  ca:st  him  into  the 
imtlcniles'  pit,  and  <»liur  him  rip,  nnd  si^t  a  seal  upon  bim  thjtt  he  should  deceive  the  na* 
tion^  r.o  ntnn;  till   l!i<- ti;')ii-'\i:-l   ye.tr^  ^houu!    Lf.  fulfilk'd  ;  and  after  that  he  must  be 
!ooaf  d  a  litib*  s»a«on.     And  1  ->au-  throne?,  and  tiiey  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  wa";^ 
;;iTen  untn  them  ;  and  I  !*aiir  the  ^ouls  of  thtm  that  were  bche.ided  for  the  witness  oi' 
Trsu«,  iind  tor  the  word  of  God,  and  whieh  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  hi.-. 
iina^e,  neither  Lid  received  hi-»  mark  U|K>n  their  foreheads^,  or  in  their  h?.!:d«  ;  and  th'^y 
''""rt  9»i'<  r'*i2rT!'*d  \v\fb  Thrist  a  thousand  vc?'*  '* 
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lion  ami  conlhigriition  of  the  world  to  follow  these  great 
and  terrible  events.     Hence  i)ro(1i.2ious  numbers  of  peo- 
ple abandoned  all  their  civil  coimexions  and  their  parental 
relations,  and  giviiif;  over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries 
all  their  lands,  treasures,  and  worldly  effects,  repaired 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine,  where  they  ima- 
jrinedthat  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to  judge  the 
world:  Others  devoted  themselves  by  a  solenni  and  volun- 
tary oath  to  the  service  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
priesthood,  whose  slaves  they  became,  in  the  most  rigo- 
rous  sense  of  that  word,  performhif;  daily  their  heavy 
tasks  ;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that  the  Supreme  Judo^ 
would  diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look 
upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  prorations  eye,  on 
account  of  their  having  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  his 
ministers.    When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened 
to  be  visible,  the  cities  were  deserted,  and  their  miserable 
inhabitants  fled   for  refuge  to  hollow   caverns,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bend- 
ing summits  of  steep  mouiitahis.     I'he  opulent  attempted 
to  bribe  the  Deity,  and  the  saintly  tribe,  l)y  rich  donations 
conferred   upon    the   sacerdotal    and  monastic    orders, 
who   were  looked  upon  as  the   immediate  vicegerents 
of  heaven.     In  man}'  places,  temples,  ])alaces,  and  noble 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  were  suffered  to  decay, 
nay,  were  deliberately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  use,  since  the  fhial  dissolution 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.    In  a  word,  no  hvnguage  is  suf- 
ficient to  express  the  confusion  and  dosj)air  that  tormented 
the  minds  of  miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.     This 
general  delusion  was  indeed  opposed  anil  combated  by  the 
(lisceniing  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these  ground- 
less terrors,  and  to  etTace  the  notion  from  which  they  arose, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.     But  their  attempts  were  in- 
efTectual ;  nor  couhi  the  dreadful  apprehcMisions  of  the 
superstitious  huiltitude  l)e  entirely  removed  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  centnrv.     Then,  when  thev  saw  that  the  so 
much  dreaded  period  had  passed  without  the  arrival  of 
any  great  calamity,  they  began  to  understand  that  St.  John 
had  hot  really  foretokl  what  thev  so  much  feared.*^ 

w  AlDiost  all  t!ie  (^onutlons  tiiut  were  mci.Io  10  t!i ^  chiin.-li  diirin:;  tiiis  century,  cany 
''vident  marks  of  this  groundless  panic  that  hnd  ."cii^od  :ill  the  Kuropean  nations,  an 
•b«  r<»a«nn*  of  th»»«o 'Inn  nti'np*;  ftreir<?ncr:iliyf  xrrcK<:pd  ia  tho  fNIo-^inic  words;  ,ipprt^ 
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IV.  The  mimber  of  the  siihits  who  were  looked  upon  as 
ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  li(?aVen,  and  wliosc  Th/«.ini. 
patronage  was  esteemed  such  an  unspeakal)le  """"'i'*^- 
blessing,  was  now  multiplied  ever}'  where,  and  the  celestial 
courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of  tliis  speci(»s  of  bemgs, 
some  of  which,  as  we  have  rad  fonnerly  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, had  no  existence  but  in  the  in>aghialion  of  their  de- 
luded clients  and  worshippers.  This  niulti[)lic*atioji  of 
saints  may  be  easily  accoimted  for,  when  we  consiiler  that 
superstition,  the  source  of  fear,  was  grown  to  such  an  enor- 
mous height  in  tliis  age,  as  rendered  the  creation  of  new- 
patrons  necessary  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  trembling  mortals. 
Beside,  the  corruption  and  impiety  that  now  reigned  with 
a  hondd  swav,  and  the  licentiousness  aiid  dis^omtion  that 
had  so  generally  infected  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  ren- 
dered the  reputation  of  sanctity  very  easy  to  he  accjuired ; 
for,  anndst  such  a  perverse  generation,  it  demanded  no 
great  efforts  of  virtue  to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  increase;  considerably  the  number 
of  the  celestial  advocates.  All  tho.>e  to  w^hom  nature  had 
given  an  austere  complexion,  a  gloc.my  temper,  or  an  en- 
thusiastic imagination,  were,  in  consequence  of  an  advan- 
tageous comparison  with  the  profligate  nuiltitude,  revered 
as  tho  favourites  of  heaven,  and  as  the  friends  of  God. 

The  Roman  pontirti  who  before  ihis  period  had  pretend- 
ed to  theri<;ht  of  creiitinsf  sahits  bv  his  sole  anthoritv,  irave, 
in  this  century,  the  first  sj>eciinen  of  this  giiostly  power; 
for  in  the  pi-eceiling  as;es  tliere  is  no  example  of  hi.s  having 
exercised  this  privilege  alone.  This  specimen  was  given 
in  the  ves»r  9!>:>,  by  John  XV.  who,  witn  all  tin*  formalitie*? 
of  a  solemneanoni/ation,  enrolled  L'dalrie,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burgh,in  the  number  of  the  saiiii>,  ami  thps  conferred  upon 
him  a  title  to  the  worship  cud  vLiieralioii  of  Christians.^ 

pinqi'iutt  mniH  tenyilan,  i^.\  i.  o.  the  niJ  nf  t'lt   irc! l  b'-mz  ^oi?  fit  I-:::i(f^  i;".     Arnoiig; 

»he  mafiy  unilftiiu"''...  Ji"»iiri!'j'.i».-,  t.'.-at  w-j  h.iw  (Vdiii  ini'.'iriii  nooiJ^  of  tliis  i:ni'iir>al  do- 

Iu>inii,  t'l  ».t  v.:;^  sj  |i.-.);:'-i:i!'*  t  >  tin;  «.'i" nlutri!  otsI.t.   wc  sb.UJ    «'imrim'  our^tlirs   to  i\\f- 

r)i]o(utio:i  nf  om-  v«ry  renin  rk'il.!"  :vi--  \z-  in  t".':  .liwkj^fl'rjit::  of  .V  }:•>.  nM^of  of  Flrurv, 

ndrfrsv.s  •'Ininlphti-u^   \.r.   \:n».I'.l^  |i:si:nj»  ul   Hrli  :i'i>,  ^hich   a',i':>If'>.\  !■«  |-:i!.lishi-tl  hy  tin- 

lenrnoH  Krnrh-i'<  P.lli.-u,  in  t':.:  C-  ^  .•  Cr  w. ."■.■'  Ero\sitf  /?o.....>i  !,  p.  4iM.     Tiie  wnnls  oi" 

Akb<i  HP;  ns  follow  ;   *'  Dt  finr  (nioqU'    i;  !ii!''i  <-ur:uii  |ii/i.u!o  rLinjoi:;  in  in    nic!f*.iu  Pnri- 

-ioruiii    ado'- -o  iiiii!ii'    iiilivi,  i^::.i.l   .ii:»tim  i\ti\t-j   milk'  aniioriifi   n:inifri«  Ar.tirhiistiu 

a•i^' Mircf,  it  non  l.)fr.vi  pM.  ti:in;"jrf  !i»ii\rrvaif  jmliiium  sucv-nierri ;  cii  |  r.«Mlici'.tioni 

ex  Evan^ct-lii*:,  pc  A|hJ'»!>1'' '•  f'f  liJ'"»  Dj-.nii-Ii-*  i\\i:\  pntui  \irtutr.  rf^-^iiti.  l>,-iii.jiiij  ct  e-rrn 

rern»  qui  ilc  liiiu  nniiuli  ii.'ilcvit,  Ahbau  nitu5  ii»at:>'  rnomoria;    IJichanJii-!,  »*:\;5aci   aniiii" 

propulit,  postrpinrn  liiTa-  a  Lothiiriensihu.^  arccpit.  qiiihus  mu  rc'poii'l*.  i>  jii-sit.     Nairi 

.'^jima  papiie  totmn  niurulum  iiiiplcvcrat,  quod,  qnando  Anniirii  intio  Dontinifii  in  Parfl«'ri  v- 

'ontigisKCt,  nbiqiic  ullo  ."crupulo  fluid  saeculi  cs-^el.** 

•■  r«. '"!-.  Vori  fif"*':i.-   P'?nti/  K^.^non.  f-uM    ii.  p,  '7£'."? 
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We  must  not  however  conclude  from  hence,  that  after  this 
])eriod  the  privilege  of  canonizing  new  saints  was  vested 
solely  in  the  Roman  pontiffs '/  for  there  are  several  exam- 
ples upon  record,  wliich  prove  that  not  only  provincial 
councils,  but  also  several  of  the  first  order  among  the 
bishops,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  saints  such  as  they  thou^ 
w  orthy  of  that  high  dignity,  and  continued  thus  to  aug- 
ment the  celestiiu  patrons  of  the  church,  without  ever 
consulting  the  Roman  pontiff,  imtil  the  twelfth  century/ 
Then  Alexander  III.  abrogated  this  privilege  of  the 
bishops  and  councils,  and  placed  canonization  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  more  hn})ortant  acts  of  authority,'  which  the 
sovereign  pontiff  alone,  by  a  peculiar  prerogative,  was  en- 
titled to  exercise. 

V.  The  expositors  and  commentators,  who  attempted  in 

this  century  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred 

S*.  o"mi!ii»"^  writings,  were  too  mean  in  their  abilities  and  too 

I"*mary^cilll*  uusucccssful  in  their  undertakings  to  deserve  al- 

sidtred.        jj^Qgj  ^^y  notice  ;    for  it  is  extremely  uncertain, 

whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympiodorus  and  Oecumeni- 
us,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  i3roductions  of  this  age. 
Among  the  Latins,  Remi,  pr  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
conthmcd  the  exposition  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
had  begun  m  the  preceding  century  ;  but  his  work  is  high- 
ly defective  in  various  respects  ;  for  he  takes  very  little 
paips  in  explaining  the  Uteral  sense  of  the  words,  and  em- 
ploys the  whole  force  of  his  fantastic  genius  in  unfol^i^ 
their  pretended  mystical  signification,  wliich  he  looked  upon 
as  iniiiiitely  more  hiterestiiig  than  their  plain  and  literal 
meaning.  Beside,  his  explications  are  rarely  the  finiit  of 
liis  own  genius  and  invention,  but  are,  generally  si>eaking9 
mere  compilations  from  ancient  commentators.  As  to  the 
Moral  Observations  of  Odo  upon  the  Book  of  Job,**  they 
arc  transcribed  from  a  work  of  Gregory  the  Gr  i  i  ticn 
bears  the  saine  title.  We  mention  no  more ;  if,  however, 
any  are  desirous  of  an  ample  account  of  those  who  were 
esteemed  the  principal  commentators  ui  this  century,  they 
will  find  it  in  a  book  wrote  professedly  upon  tliis  subject 
by  Notkcrus  Balbulus. 

y  Thi:i  absurd  opinion  has  been  maintained  with  Haroith  by  Phil.  DaDoannji,  in  his 
yUmismata  Pontif,  Roniancrvnif  torn.  i.  p.  41. 

z  See  Franc.  Va^\  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  260,  torn.  ui.  p.  30.  Arm.  de  la 
CbapeUe,  Biblioth. . /.i.^r/otsc,  torn.  x.  p.  105.  Mabillon,  Prt^,  ad Sccc.  v.  Benedietp.  53. 

a  These  were  called  the  CoMtf  J^ajortt. 

*' '  VfuvUa  in  Jobum. 
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VI.  The  science  of  theolog}'  was  absolutely  abandoned 
a  this  century ;  nor  did  either  the  Greek  or  Latui  Th.  •••te  of 
:hurch  funiish  any  writer  who  attempted  to  ex-  U'^'riyf^o  ulu. 
)lain  in  a  regular  method  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  ""'""y- 
ianity.  The  Greeks  were  contented  with  the  works  of 
Damascenus,  and  the  Lathis  with  those  of  Augustin  and 
Gfregor}',  who  were  now  considered  as  the  greatest  doc- 
tors that  had  adorned  the  church.  Some  added  to  these 
he  writuigs  of  venerable  Bede  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  The 
important  science  of  morals  was  still  more  neglected  than 
Jiat  of  theology  m  this  wretched  a^e,  and  was  reduced  to 
I  certain  number  of  dry  and  insipid  homilies,  and  to  the 
ives  of  the  saints,  which  Simeon  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Bfubald,  Odo,  and  Stephen,''  among  the  Latins,  had  drawn 
ip  with  a  seducuig  eloquence  that  covered  the  most  impcr- 
inent  fictions.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  morals  and 
heologyin  this  century;  in  which,  as  we  may  further  ob- 
;erv^e,  there  did  not  appear  any  defence  of  the  Christian 
"eligion  against  its  professed  enemies. 

VII.  The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  now  carried  on  with  less  noise  and 
mpetuosity  than  in  the  precedhig  century,  on  ac-  Ii^^rtl'^JD" 
'.ouiit  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times ;  uii'S^Jix"£? 
ret  they  were  not  -entirely  reduced  to  silence.**  *"• 

The  wnters  therefore  who  aflinn,  that  this  unhappy  scliisni 
wras  healed,  and  that  the  contending  parties  were  really 
reconciled  to  each  other  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  have 
grossly  mistaken  the  matter ;'  though  it  be  indeed  true, 
:hat  the  tumults  of  the  times  produced  now  and  then  a 
cessation  of  these  contests,  and  occasioned  several  truces, 
^vhichuisidiously  concealed  tlie  bitterest  enmity,  and  served 
3ften  as  a  cover  to  the  most  treacherous  designs.  The 
Greeks  were  moreover  divided  among  themselves,  and  dis- 
puted with  great  warmth  concermng  the  lavvfuhiess  of  re- 
peated marriages,  to  wliich  violent  contest  the  case  of  Leo, 
Nurnamed  the  Philosopher,  gave  rise.     This  emperor  hav- 

r  Uishop  of  Lieg*?. 

d  Mioli.  Lv.  (^iiicii,  Dissert.  \.  Dama^cenica  Je  pioef.ssione  Sjnritu.n  SancU,  \^  xiii.  p.  i:.'. 
"red.  Spanhciiii,  Ih  perpttua  disstnsiune  EccUsitL  OrierU,  tt  Occidnitul.  pars  iv.  <j  vii.  p. 
''29,  toiii.  ii.  opp. 

e  I.f;o  AMatius,  Dc  ptrpctiia  cc^isensione  Ilcrlfsitz  Orient,  et  Ociidrnl,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \ii. 
iiii.  p.  COO. 

Q  /  f  Fourth  marriage?,  onr  author  undoubtedly  means,  sin«o  ?econd  and  tbird  imp- 
iftls  wrf;  ^Uoivt'd  upon  cerUiiu  condition*. 
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ing  buried  snrcessively  l!n-ee  wives  without  having  had  by 
them  any  nialc  issue,  esi)Ou.se(l  a  I'ourtli,  whose  name  was 
Zoe  Carbinopsina,  and  who  was  bom  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  mean  cjiKlition.  As  marriages  repeated  for  the  fourth 
tini'^  were  held  to  be  impure  and  usdawful  by  the  Greek 
canjns,  Nicolas,  the  patriarch  of  ConNtaiUinop^le,  susjiend- 
ed  the  emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  connnimion 
of  the  church.  Leo,  incensed  at  this  rigorous  proceeding, 
deprived  Nicolas  of  the  j3atriarchal  dignitv,  and  rsdsed 
Kuthymius  to  tliat  liigh  olnce,  who,  though  he  readmitted 
the  emperor  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  yet  opposed  the 
law  winch  he  liad  resolved  to  enact  in  order  to  render 
fourth  marriages  lawftd.  Upon  this  a  scliism,  attended 
w'ith  the  bitterest  animosities,  divided  the  clergy,  one  part 
of  whom  dec^n^/'d  for  Nicolas,  the  .  other  for  tuthymiusf. 
Some  time  alter  this  Leo  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  ^AJexander,  who  deposed  Euthymius,  and  re- 
stored Nicolas  to  his  eminent  rank  in  the  church.  No 
sooner  was  tliis  warm  patriarch  reinstated  h)  liis  office, 
than  he  began  to  load  the  memory  of  the  late  emperor  with 
the  bitterest  execrations  and  the  most  opprobrious  invec- 
tives, and  to  maintain  the  unlawfulness  of  fouith  marriages 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  in  order  to  ai)pease  these  tu- 
mults, which  jDortended  numberless  calamities  to  the  state, 
Constaiitine  Fon^hyrogenneta,  the  son  of  Leo,  called  to- 
gether an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  920,  in  which  fourth  marriages  were  absolutely  pro- 
liibited,  and  marriages  for  the  third  time  were  permitted 
on  certain  conditions  ;  and  thus  the  public  tranquillity  was 
restored.**' 

Several  other  contests  of  like  moment  arose  among  the 
Greeks  during  this  century ;  and  they  serve  to  convince 
us  of  the  ijjnorance  that  prevailed  among  that  j)eople,  and 
of  their  blhid  veneration  and  zeal  for  the  ophnons  of  their 
ancestors. 

P:  Thoc  facts  arc  faiilj fully  collccltd  from  Ccilrcnuj»,  Lrunclavius,  De  Jure  Graeo 
Ron.  torn.  i.  p.  101,  from  Leo  llic  Grammarian,  Simeon  lUc  Treasurer,  and  other  writen 
v»f  the  Uvzantine  hislorv. 


KITES  AND  CEREMOJ^IES.  Hg 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IHG  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE    CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURT. 

order  to  have  some  notion  of  the  load  of  ceremo* 
der  which  the  Christian  religion  groaned      cemmmio 

this  superstitious  age,  we  have  only  to  ""*»'*»^»«*- 

eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  various  councils  which 
wembled  in  England,  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy. 
mber  of  ceremonies  increased  in  proportion  to  that 
(aints,  which  multiplied  from  day  to  day ;  for  each 
Qtly  patron  had  appropriated  to  his  service  a  neif" 
.  a  new  form  of  worship,  a  new  round  of  relijg^us 
nd  the  clerey,  notwithstanding  their  gross  stupidity 
r  matters,  discovered,  in  the  creation  of  new  cere- 
,  a  marvellous  fertility  of  invention,  attended  with 
ost  dexterity  and  artifice.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
reat  part  of  these  new  rites  derived  their  origin 
e  various  errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had 
1  from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even  after 
nversion  to  Christianity.  The  clergy,  instead  of 
ting  these  errors,  either  gave  them  a  Christian  as- 
f  inventing  certain  religious  rites  to  cover  their  de- 
,  or  by  explaining  them  in  a  forced  allegorical  man- 
id  thus  they  were  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and 
Y  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  •  We  may  also  at- 
i  considerable  number  of  the  rites  and  institutions, 
lonoured  religion  in  this  century,  to  foolish  notion?^ 
Deeming  the  supreme  Being  and  departed  saints  ; 

imagined  that  God  was  like  the  prmces  and  great 
'  the  earth,  who  are  rendered  propiti&'Us  by  costly 
9,  and  are  delighted  with  those  cringing  salutations, 
er  marl(s  of  veneration  and  homage,  which  they 
from  tkeir  subjects  ;  and  they  believed  likewise, 
»arted  crpirits  werftkgreeably  anected  with  the  same 
services. 

he  famous  yearly  festival  that  was  celebrated  in  re- 
ince  of  all  departed  souls^  w^s  instituted 
luthority  of  Oililo,  abbot  b^.Clugni,  and  ^*'*'"'*^ 
3  the  Latin  calendar  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
.''  Before  this  time,  a  custom  had  been  introduced 

>  In  the  year  998 

f.  15 
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ill  many  places  of  putting  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for 
the  souls  that  were  confuied  in  pulsatory  ;  but  these 
prayers  were  made  by  each  religious  society,  only  for  its 
own  members,  frienas,  and  patrons.  The  pious  zeal  of 
Odilo  could  not  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits; 
and  he  therefore  extended  the  benefit  of  these  prayers  to 
all  the  souls  that  laboured  under  the  pains  and  trials  of  pur- 
gatory.* This  proceeding  of  Odilo  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  a  certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who  pretended  to 
have  learned,  by  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  would  be  effectual 
for  the  deliverance  of  departed  spirits  from  the  expiatory 
flames  of  a  middle  state/  Accordingly  this  festival  was 
at  first  celebrated  only  by  the  congregation  of  Clugni ;  but 
having  received  afterward  the  approbation  of  one  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  it  was,  by  his  oruer,  kept  with  particular 
devotion  in  all  the  Latin  churches. 

III.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  before  thit 
century,  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
tiJh'ir^vrr."^  of  idolatry,  received  now  new  accessions  of  so- 
t!in  Mary.  lemuity  and  superstition.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  a  custom  was  introduced  among  the  Latins 
of  celebrating  masses  and  abstaining  from  flesh,  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  every  Sabbath  day.  After  this,  was 
instituted  what  the  Latins  called  the  lesser  ofKce,  in  honour 
of  St  Mary,  which  was,  in  the  following  century,  confirm- 
ed by  Urban  IL  in  the  council  of  Clermont.  There  arc 
also  to  be  found  m  this  age  manifest  indications  of  the  in- 
iniir.fut...n  of  stitution  of  the  rosary  and  crown  of  the  Virgin,  by 
«•  r.«ary.  ^Wch  hcT  worshippcrs  were  to  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  prayers  that  they  were  to  offer  to  this  new  divinity ; 
for  though  some  place  the  invention  of  the  rosary  in  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  attribute  it  to  St.  Dominic,  yet  this 
supposition  is  made  without  any  foundation.'  The  rosary 
consists  in  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's'orayer,  and  an 

i  Sec  Mabillon,  *icta  SS-  Ord.  BenetL  S<ee.  r'l.  part  i.  p.  584,  whore  the  reader  ivill  fiad 
the  Life  of  Odilo,  with  the  decree  be  issued  forth  lor  ihf  iiHtilntiun  oi  lui^  teatival. 

k  The  late  pontiff,  Benedict  XI V.  wa8  artful  enough  tu  observe  a  profound  tiilence 
with  respect  to  the  ynper^titioua  and  ilishonourai;le  origin  of  thii<  inni\f.r»ary  festival,  id 
hiri  treatise  De  Ffstis  J  Christi  Marioi,  el  ian/'/oiirn,  li't.  iii.  cap.  xxii  p.  671,  torn.  i. 
oper.  and  by  hin  silence  he  has  plainly  i>bown  to  the  worM  what  lie  thought  of  this  ab- 
surd festiTal.  This  is  not  the  only  mark  of  prudence  and  running  that  is  to  be  found  is 
the  works  of  that  famous  pontiff. 

I  This  is  demonstrated  br  Mabillon,  Prof,  ad^icla  SS.  Ord»  Bentd.  Site.  v.  p.  5S. 
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hmdred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  while 
the  crown,  according  to  the  different  opinions  of  tne  learned 
eonceming  the  age  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  consists  in  sL\  or 
leven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  six  or  seven 
times  ten  salutations,  or  jlve  Marias. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ff  (.OVCEaniffit  THE  DIVISIONS    AND  HERESIES  THAT  TRUUi:L|[^THE  CHLRfJI 

DURING  THI3  CENTURY. 

m 

I.  The   profound  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  were 
productive  of  so  many  evils  in  this  century,  had  Ancient  here- 
at  least  tiiis  advantage  attending  them,  tliat  they  •^«»"'|^ 
contributed  much  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  aflr 
prevented  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  new  commotions  ^ 
a  religious  kind.     But  though  no  new  inventions  were  Ji 
broached,  the  ancient  errors  stdl  remained.  The  Nestorians  % 
and  Monophy  sites  lived  still  under  the  Arabian  government, 
where  however  they  were  much  more  rigorously  treated 
than  in  former  times,  and  were  often  persecuted  with  the 
utmost  injustice  and  violence.     But  as  some  of  them  ex- 
celled in  medical  knowledge,  which  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Arabians,  while  others  rendered  themselves  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  great,  by  the  dexterous  management  of 
their  domestic  anairs  as  overseers  and  stewards,  all  this 
contributed  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  storms  that  arose 
against  them  from  time  to  time. 

II.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  whose  errors  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  gathered  considerable  The  pauu- 
strength  in  Tmrace  under  the  reign  of  John  Tzim-  ""^^ 
isces.  A  great  part  of  this  sect  had  been  transported  into 
this  province,  by  the  order  of  Constantine  Copronymus, 
so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  and  tumults  they  had  excited  in  the  east ;  but  a 
still  greater  number  of  them  were  left  behind,  especially  in 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Hence  it  was  that  The- 
odore, bishop  of  Antioch,  from  a  pious  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  which  his  flock  lay  exposed  Irom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  pernicious  heretics,  ^ngaged  the  emperor 
by  his  ardent  and  importunate  solicitations,  to  send  a  new 
colony  of  these  Manichseans   from  Syria  to  Philippi."* 

m  Jo.  Zonara*  .innal.  lib.  xvii.  p.  209,  edit.  Paris,  p.  164,  edit,  Venet. 
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From  Thrace  this  restless  and  turbulent  sect  passed  into 
Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  resided  under  the  jiK 
risdiction  of  their  own  pontiff,  or  patriarch,  until  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Basil,  i.  e.  untu  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
From  Bulgaria  the  Paulicians  removed  to  Italy,  and  spread* 
ing  themselves  from  thence  through  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe,  tliey  became  extremely  troublesome  to  the  Roman 
pontins  upon  many  occasions." 

HI.  In  thfi  very  last  year  of  this  century  arose  a  certain 

Trouhiwi.    t^^LOTer  whose  name  was  Leutard,  who  lived  at 

ciiedrbV^Jl  Vertus,  in  the  diocess  of  Chalons,  and  in  a  short 

time,  drew  after  him  a  considerable  number  of 

disciples.     This  new  doctor  could  not  bear  the  supersti- 

us  worship  of  images  ;  which  he  is  said  to  have  opposed 

;h  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  even  to  have  broke  in 
pieces  an  image  of  Christ  which  he  found  in  a  church 
1^^  where  he  went  to  perform  his  devotions.     He  moreover 
^^  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  warmth  against  paying  tithes 
J^     to  the  priests,  and  in  several  other.respects  showed  that  he 
was  no  cordial  friend  to  the  sacerdotal  order.     But  that 
which  showed  evidently  that  he  was  a  dangerous  fanatic, 
was  his  affirming  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  was  a  manifest  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
Gebouin,  bishop  of  Chalons,  examined  the  pretensions 
which  this  man  made  to  divine  inspiration,  and  exposed 
his  extravagance  to  the  view  of  the  public,  whom  he  had 
so  artfully  seduced  ;  upon  which  he  threw  himself  into  a 
well,  and  ended  his  days  as  many  fanatics  have  done  af* 
ter  him."    It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  upstart  doctor 
taught  many  other  absurd  notions  beside  those  which  w£ 
have  now  mentioned,  and  that  after  his  death,  his  disciples 
made  a  part  of  the  sect  that  was  aflerward  known  in  France 
under  the  name  of  the  Albigenses,and  which  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  Manichsean  errors. 

IV.  There  were  yet  subsisting  some  remains  of  the  sect 
The  AiKhro.  of  the  Ariaus  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  particu- 
pomurpimes.  j^^j^  j^  jj^^  territoT^  of  Padua ;   but  Ratherius, 

'^  bishop  of  Verona,  had  a  stdl  more  enormous  heresy  to 
combat  in  the  system  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  which 
Vas  revived  in  the  year  939.    In  the  district  of  Vicenzay  a 

n  It  in  extremely  probable,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  tho  fc 
maitu  of  this  sect  are  still  to  be  found  in  Bulgaria, 
o  Ml  this  19  related  by  Glaber  Budulphw,  AiK.  tih.  ii,  cip.  t'u 
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QNisideTable  number,  not  only  of  the  illiterate  multitude, 
but  also  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  fell  into  that  most  absurd 
md  extravagant  notion,  that  the  Deity  was  clothed  with 
a  human  form,  and  seated,  like  an  earthly  monarch,  upon 
a  throne  of  gold,  and  that  his  angelic  ministers  were  men 
anaVed  in  white  garments,  and  furnished  with  vidngs  to 
render  them  more  expeditious  in  executing  their  soverei^'s 
orders.  This  monstrous  error  will  appear  less  astonishing, 
\^en  we  consider  that  the  stupid  ana  illiterate  multitude 
had  constantly  before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  churches,  the 
Supreme  Being  and  his  angels  represented  in  pictures  and 
imi^s  with  the  human  fieure. 

The  superstition  of  anomer  set  of  blinded  wretches,  men- 
doned  also  by  Ratherius,  was  yet  more  unaccountable  and 
ibsiurd  than  tnat  of  the  Anthropomorphites ;  for  they  ima- 
rined  that,  eyeiy  Monday,  mass  was  performed  in  heayen 
by  St  Michael,  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  hence  on  that 
day  they  resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  churches  which  were 
dedicated  to  that  highly  honoured  saint.**    It  is  more  than 

Srobable,  that  the  ayarice  of  the  priests,  who  officiated  in 
le  church  of  St.  Mictmel,  was  the  real  souree  of  this  ex- 
trayagant  fancy ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
a  rapacious  clergy  took  adyantage  of  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  made  them  believe  whateyer  they  thought 
would  contribute  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church. 

p  Ratherii  EpisL  Synodica  in  Dacherii  8picUeg(9  Scripi,  Veter,  torn.  ii.  p.  294.    Sige* 
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PART  I.      ' 
EXTEBNAL  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHOSCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COXCCRNING    TBB   PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   WHICH   HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 

DURING   THIS   CENTUKF. 

I.  Ik  the  preceding  century  some  faint  notions  of  the 
Christian  reh^on,  some  scattered  rays  of  that  di-    obrinunuy 
vine  light  which  it  administers  to  mortals,  had  p~i*K»«**- 
been  received  among  the  Hmigarians,  Danes,  Poles,  and 
Russians  ;  but  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of  these  nations^ 
together  with  their  deplorable  ignorance  and  their  violent 
attachment  to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  render- 
ed their  total  conversion  to  Christianity  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  which  could  not  be  accomplished  all  of  a 
sudden.     The  zeal,  however,  with  which  this  important 
Work  was  carried  on,  did  much  honour  to  the  piety  of  the 
princes  and  governors  of  these  unpolished  countries,  who 
\iiiited  their  mfluence  with  the  labours  of  the  learned  men 
Vrhom  they  had  invited  into  their  dominions,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth.'    In  Tartary,**  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  tne  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Nesto- 
ijans  gained  over  daily  vast  numbers  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity.    It  appears  also  evident,  from  a  multitude  of 
unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  metropolitan  prelates, 
ivith  a  great  number  of  inferior  bishops  under  their  juris- 
diction, were  established  at  this  time  in  the  provinces  of 
Casgar,  Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  and  Tangut  f  from 

a  For  an  account  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  and  Hungarians,  see  Romnaldi  VUa  in  Jlctis 
Sanetor.  torn.  ii.  Februar.  p.  113,  114, 117. 

b  Tartary  is  taken  here  in  its  most  comprehensife  sense  ;  for  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Tartary,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Kalmucs,  Moguls,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut, 
Uiere  is  a  manifest  difference. 

c  Marcos  Paul  Yenetus  De  RegUmibus  Orientalibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  aS,  40,  45,47,  48,  49, 
^.  «?,  d4,  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.     Enseb.   Renaudot  Aac'xtnnti  Rclalimi.^  ^rs  ItvAcs^  tl  ^^  vw 
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which  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this  and  the  foUowing 
century,  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians  iH 
those  very  countries  which  are  at  present  overrun  widi 
Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  All  tnese  Christians  were 
undoubtedly  Nestorians,  and  Uved  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  resided  in  Chaldssa. 
II.  Among  the  European  nations  that  lay  yet  grovelling 
in  their  native  darkness  and  superstition,  were  the 
•STofS;?-  Sclavonians,  the  Obotriti,^  the  Venedi,*  and  the 
MteD!^"D  Prussians,  whose  conversion  had  been  attempted, 
'•**  but  with  little  or  no  success,  by  certain  mission- 

aries, from  whose  piety  and  zeal  better  fruits  might  have 
been  expected.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
century,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  I^*ague,  had  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  fierce  and  savage  Prussians,  the 
salutary  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  perished  in  the 
fruitless  attempt,  and  receiveu,  in  the  year  996,  fit)m  th^ 
murdering  lance  of  Siggo,  a  pagan  priest,  the  crown  af 
martyrdom.'    Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  revenged  the 
death  of  this  pious  apostle  by  entering  into  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Prussians,  and  he  obtained  by  the  force  of  penal 
laws,  and  of  a  victorious  army,  what  Adalbert  could  not    ] 
effect  by  exhortation  and  ai^ument.^    He  dragooned  this 
savage  people  into  the  Christian  church ;  yet  besides  this 
violent  method  of  conversion,  others  of  a  more  gentie 
kind  were  certainly  practised  by  the  attendants  of  Boleslaus,     f 
who  seconded  the  military  arguments  of  their  prince  by 
the  more  persuasive  influence  of  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion;   A  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  illustrious  birth,  whose  name 

Chine,  p.  420.  Jos.  Simon.  Asiemanni  Biblioth.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  pftn  ii.  p. 
502,  &c.  Thin  successful  propapUoa  of  the  gospel,  by  the  ministry  of  the  NestoriiBS 
in  Tarlary,  China,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  is  a  most  important  event,  and 
GTcry  way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  the  pen  of  some  able  writer,  weO 
acquainted  with  Oriental  history.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  if  this  auljeet 
be  important,  it  is  aldo  difficult  on  many  accounts.  It  was  attempted,  however,  not- 
withstanding its  difficulty,  by  the  most  learned  Tbeoph.  Sigifrcd.  Bayer,  who  had  col- 
iected  a  great  quantity  of  materials  relative  to  this  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  both  from  the  woriu  that  have  been  published  upon  this  subject,  and  from 
manuscripts  that  lie  yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  unhappily  for  the 
republic  of  letters,  the  death  of  that  excellent  man  interrupted  his  labours,  and  piwentod 
him  from  excculing  a  design,  which  wa^  worthy  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  hit  wtMe* 
known  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion. 

ICJ^  d  The  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  powerful  branch  of  the  Vandals,  whose  kings 
resided  in  the  country  of  MecUenburgh,  and  whose  domination  extended  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  fVom  the  river  Penc  in  Pomerania  to  the  dutchy  of  Holstein. 

(CJ^  e  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weissell  or  Vistula,  in  what  is  «t 
;>rcsent  called  the  Palatinate  of  Marienburg. 

/  See  the  »f<r/a  Sattetor.  ad  d.  xxiu  Apri\U«p.  \1\. 
sr  SoUganc  Jlist,  de  Pofogne,  torn.  i.  p.  IM^ 
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lonifiEU^e,  and  who  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
lid,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians,  and 
cceeded  in  this  pious  enterprise  by  Bruno,**  who  set 
im  Germany  with  a  company  of  eighteen  persons, 
id  entered  with  zeal  into  the  same  laudable  desi^. 

were  however  all  barbarously  massacred  by  me 
md  cruel  Prussians,  and  neither  the  vigorous  efforts 
eslaus  nor  of  the  succeeding  longs  of  Poland,  could 
{ this  rude  and  inflexible  nation  to  abandon  totally 
)latry  of  their  ancestors.* 

Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ins  smce  the  ninth  century ;  nor  had  the 
ed  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  JJlpSS'Sf 
sess  them  of  that  rich  and  fertile  country,  ^"^'^' 
litherto  crowned  with  the  desired  success.    But  in 
entury  the  face  of  affairs  changed  entirely  in  th^ 
;  for  in  the  year  1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had 
1  a  settlement  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  Norman 
,  and  was  afterward  created  duke  of  Apulia,  eucou- 
t)y  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas 

seconded  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Roger, 
id  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  intrepidity  the  Sara- 
a  Sicily ;  nor  did  this  latter  sheath  the  victorious 
before  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  that  island, 
;ared  it  absolutely  of  its  former  tyrants.  As  soon  as 
eat  work  was  accomplished,  which  was  not  before 
ir  1090,  count  Roger,  not  only  restored  to  its  former 
ind  lustre  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
totallv  extinguished  under  tne  Saracen  yoke,  but 
.tablished  bishoprics,  founded  monasteries,  erected 
icent  churches  throughout  that  province,  and  be- 
I  upon  the  clergy  those  immense  revenues  and  those 
uished  honours  which  they  stiU  enjoy.''  It  is  in  the 
jes  conferred  upon  this  valiant  chief,  that  we  find 
gin  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  still  vested  m  the  kings  of  Sicily,  within  the  limits 

lenry  differs  from  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  account  of  Bruno,  in  two  points.  First, 
ins  that  Boniface  and  Bruno  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  here  be  is 
'  in  the  right ;  but  be  maintains  farther,  that  be  suffered  martyrdom  in  Russia, 
le  is  evidently  mistaken.  It  is  proper  farther  to  admonish  the  reader  to  dis- 
irefully  the  Bruno  here  mentioned  from  a  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  founded 
of  the  Carthusians. 

agi   Critiea  in  Banmttitn,  torn.  iv.  ad  ^innum  1008,  p.  97.    Christ.  Hartknoch's 
Ictd  History  of  Prussia,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  12. 
Jirignifftsimre  GeneraU  it  la  SiciU,  torn.  L  p.  386. 
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of  their  own  territories,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  monarchy ;  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  Uiban 
II.  is  said  to  have  granted,  a.  i>.  1097,  by  a  special  diploma, 
to  Roger  and  his  successors,  the  title,  authority,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  hereditary  legates  of  the  apostoUc  see.  The 
court  of  Rome  affirms  that  this  diploma  is  not  authentic ; 
and  hence  those  warm  contentions  about  the  spiritual 
supremacy,  that  have  arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  successors 
of  Roger  governed  that  island,  under  the  title  of  dukes, 
until  tne  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom.' 

IV.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the  time  of  Silvester  II. 
ExpediiioDi     had  been  formmg  plans  for  extending  the  limib 
SrSiilSil''  of  the  church  in  Asia,  and  especially  for  driving 
in  pn«iuic.    ^j^g  Mahometans  out  of  Palestine ;  but  the  troubles 
in  which  Europe  was  so  lon^  involved,  prevented  the  exe* 
cution  of  these  arduous  designs.     Gregory  VII.  the  roost 
enterprising  and  audacious  pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  die  apos- 
toUc chair,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the  repeated  com- 
plaints which  the  Asiatic  Christians  made  of  tne  cmelty  of 
the  Saracens,  resolved  to  undertake  in  person  a  holy  war 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  upward  or  fif^ 
thousand  men  were  already  mustered  to  foUow  himintfau 
bold  expedition.""  But  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Hemy 
IV.  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speaK  hereafter, 
and  other  unforeseen  occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay  aside 
his  intended  invasion  of  the  holy  land.    The  project  how- 
ever was  renewed,  toward  the  conclusion  of  tliis  century, 
by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhabitant  of  Amiens,  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  who 
suggested  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  II.  tfie  means  erf 
accomplishing  what  had  been  unluckUy  suspended.    This 
famous  hernut,  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made  throudi 
Palestine,  a.  d.  1093,  mid  observed,  with  inexpressible 
anguish,  the  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the  Chris- 
tians, who  visited  the  holy  places,  suffered  from  the  ba^ 
barous  and  tj^rannic  Saracens.    Inflamed  therefore  with  a 
holy  indignation  and  a  furious  zeal,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  effects  of  a  divine  impulse,  he  im^red  the  succours  of 

ISeeBimiiliM*  't MkfMfsMMljMUMHfeftl^  1^^  3Mft4i  te 
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Symeon,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Urban  II.  but 
without  effect  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this,  he 
renewed  his  efforts  with  the  utmost  vigour,  went  through 
ill  the  countries  of  Europe  sounding  the  alarm  of  a  holy 
war  against  the  infidel  nations,  and  exhorting  all  Christian 
princes  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  tyrant^s  of  Palestine ; 
nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  super- 
stitious and  ignorant  multitude  in  his  cause,  he  carried  about 
with  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  written  in  heaven,  and 
addressed  from  thence  to  aU  true  Christians,  to  animate 
their  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren,  who  groan- 
ed under  the  oppressive  burden  of  a  Mahometan  yoke.** 

V.  When  Uroan  II.  saw  the  way  prepared  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  hermit,  who  had  put  the  spirits  of 
the  people  every  where  in  a  ferment,  and  had  ]^t£^^!r 
kindled  m  their  oreasts  a  vehement  zeal  for  that  "^ 
holy  carnage  which  the  church  had  been  meditating  so 
lotijU  lie  assembled  a  grand  and  numerous  councU  at  Pla- 
ceutia,  a«  d.  1095,  and  recommended  warmlv,  for  the  first 
time,  the  sacred  expedition  against  the  infidel  Saracens.'^ 
This  arduous  enterprise  was  &r  from  beins  approved  of  by 
the  greatest  part  of  this  numerous  assembly,  notwithstandf- 
ing  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  legates,  who,  in  their 
master's  name,  represented  most  pathetically  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  victorious 
Turks,  whose  authority  and  doimnion  increased  fi*om  day 
to  day.  The  poutiff^s  proposal  was  however  renewed  with 
the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  desired  success,  some,  time  after 
this,  in  the  council  assembled  at  Clermont,  where  Urban 
was  present.  The  pompous  and  pathetic  speech  which  he 
delivered  upon  this  occasion,  made  a  deep  and  powerful 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  whose  natural 
character  renders  them  much  superior  to  the  ItaUans  in  en- 
countering difficulties,  facing  danger,  and  attempting  the 
execution  of  the  most  perilous  designs.  So  that  an  mnu- 
merable  multitude,  composed  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the 
natioDy  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  this  sacred  ex- 

■  T%to  dremnAtaoce  n  mentioned  bj  the  abbot  Dodechinus,  in  his  Continual,  Chronici 
Ibriaii  8eM  ihriptor,  Oermmdcor,  Jo.  Putororii  torn.  i.  p.  463.  For  an  account  of  Peter, 
Me  Du  Fretiie  AWa  ad  JbmmCmnmena  AUriadem^  p.  79,  edit.  Venct. 

fC^^  •  This  eosacil  w«s  the  most  numerous  of  any  tliat  had  been  hitherto  aifsemblet], 
||g§  «i0y,«B  that  account,  held  in  the  open  fields.  There  were  present  at  it  two  Inindred 
jj||i|i%  flMrtboufMid6c«lesia9tir5;  and  three  hundred  thousand  laymen* 
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Sedition.^  This  numerous  host  was  looked  upon  as  fonni- 
able  in  the  highest  degree,  and  equal  to  the  most  glorious 
enterprises  and  exploits,  while  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
dian  an  unwieldy  body,  without  life  and  vigour,  and  was 
weak  and  contemptible  in  every  respect.  Tnis  will  appear 
sufficiently  evident,  when  we  consider  that  this  army  was 
a  motley  assemblage  of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  labourers^ 
lazy  tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefactors, 
and  profligate  debauchees,  and  that  it  was  principally  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  midtitude,  who  were  ani- 
mated solely  by  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  plunder,  and 
hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  by  this  noly  campaign.  Every 
one  will  perceive  how  little  either  discipline,  counsel,  or 
fortitude,  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  miserable  rabble* 
This  expedition  was  distinguished,  in  the  French  lanpiage, 
by  the  name  of  a  craisadej  and  all  who  embarked  in  it  were 
called  croiseSj  or  cross-bearers ;  not  only  because  the  end  of 
this  holy  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  but  also  on  account  of  the  consecrated 
cross  of  various  colours,  which  every  soldier  wore  upon  his 
right  shoulder.** 

vr.  In  consequence  of  these  grand  preparations,  eight 
The  bi«ior>  of  huudrcd  thousand  men,  in  separate  bodies,  and 
ihu  holy  war.  m^j^^  different  commanders,  set  out  for  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  1096 ;  that  having  received  there  both 
assistance  and  direction  from  Alexis  Commenius  the  Gre* 
cian  emperor,  they  mi^ht  pursue  their  march  into  Asia. 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  enormous  body  was 
led  on  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  author  and  fomenter  of  the 
war,  who  was  girded  with  a  rope,  and  continued  to  appear 
with  all  the  marks  of  an  austere  soUtary.  This  first  division, 
in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace,  committed 
the  most  flagitious  crimes.,  which  so  incensed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hungary  and  Turcomania,  that  they  rose  up 
in  arms  and  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  diem.  A  like 
fate  attended  several  other  divisions  of  the  same  army,  who, 


p  Tbeot.  Ruinart.  in  VUa  Urbani,  H.  §  ccxxr.  p.  224,  299,  240,  272,  274,  -«.,  ..^, 
tom.  iii.  opp.  Posthum.  J.  Mabilloni  et  Tbeod.  Ruinarti,  Jo.  Haiduini  CaiiMor»  ton. 
xi.  pars  ii.  p.  1726.    Baronius  ,^nai,  Eccl,  torn.  xi.  ad  Jl,  1095,  n.  zxxii.  p.  648. 

q  See  Abrah.  Bzovius  Continxtat,  ^nal.  BaronUf  tom.  xr.  adJi.  "HlO,  n.  is.  p.  321^ 

edit.  Colon.    LTnfant  HisUrire  de  CcncUe  de  JPi$e^  torn.  ii.  lib.  ▼.  p.  60.     Tbe  wittea 

irho  bare,  ttisitcd  of  this  holy  war  are  mentioned  b^  Jo.  Mb.  FabtUvu^  in  bis         ^ 

SPe^  M^  orU  ^arorieni,  cap.  xxz.  p.  5lS. 
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under  the  conduct  of  weak  and  unskilfiil  chiefs  wandered 
dbout  like  an  undisciplined  band  of  robbers^  plundering  the 
cities  that  lay  in  theur  way,  and  spreading  misery  and  aeso- 
lation  wherever  they  came.  The  armies  that  were  headed 
by  illustrious  commanders,  distinguished  by  their  birth  and 
meir  military  endowments,  arrived  more  happily  at  the 
capital  of  the  Grecian  empire.  That  which  was  command- 
ed by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  deserves 
a  place  among  the  greatest  heroes,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,'  and  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  was  composed 
of  eighty  thousand  well-chosen  troops,  horse  and  foot,'  and 
directed  its  march  through  Germany  and  Hungary* 
Another,  which  was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse, 

fassed  through  the  Sclavonian  territories*  Robert,  earl  of 
landers,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,^  Hugo,  brodier  to 
Philip  L  kin^  of  France,  embarked  tneir  respective  forces 
in  a  fleet  which  was  assembled  at  Brundisi  and  Tarento, 
from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Durazzo,  or  Dyra- 
chium,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies  were  fol- 
lowed by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  and  numerous  oody  of  valiant  Normans. 
VII.  This  army  was  the  greatest,  and  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  most  formidable  that  had  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  though  before  its  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  diminished  considerably  by  the  difficulties 
and  oppositions  it  had  met  with  on  the  way ;  yet,  such  as 
it  was,  it  made  the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible  apprehensions  of 
some  secret  design  against  his  dominions.    His  fears,  how- 

r  The  benedictine  monks  have  given  an  ample  account  of  thu  magnanimous  chief, 
whose  character  was  a  bright  assemblage  of  all  Christian,  ciriJ,  and  heroic  virtues,  in 
their  Hisiaire  Uttraxrt  dt  la  Prance,  torn.  vii.p.  598. 

a  The  engaging  and  illustrious  virtues  of  Godfirey,  had  drawn  from  all  parts  a  prodi- 
gious nnralSsr  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambitious  to  fight  under  his  standards.  This 
enonnona  multitude  perplexed  however  the  valiant  chie^  who  on  that  account,  divided 
it  into  several  bodies,  and  Cnding  in  Peter  the  Hermit  the  same  ambitious  and  military 
spirit  that  had  prevailed  in  him  before  his  retreat  from  the  world,  declared  him  the  ge* 
Beral  of  the  first  division,  which  was  detached  from  the  rest,  and  ordered  to  march 
immediately  to  Constantinople.  By  this  means  Godfrey  got  rid  of  the  dregs  of  Uiat 
astonishing  multitude  which  flocked  to  his  camp.  Father  Maimbourg,  notwithstanding 
his  immo£rate  leal  for  the  holy  war,  and  that  fabulous  turn  which  enables  him  to 
represent  it  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  acknowledges  frankly  that  the  first 
divisions  of  this  prodigious  army  committed  the  most  abominable  enormities  in  the 
Gountries  through  which  they  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  kind  of  insolence,  injustice, 
imponty,  barbarity,  and  violence  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.  Nothing  perhaps  in 
the  annals  of  history  can  equal  the  flagitious  deeds  of  this  infernal  rabble.  See  particu* 
larij  Bfaimbourg,  mUfkre  dis  CroUades,  torn.  i.  livre  i.  p.  57,  58,  59,  60,  Gl,  <»2,  2d  ed^ 
in  JSkao, 

t  EMest  son  of  Wilfitm  the  Conqueror. 
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ever  were  dispelled,  when  he  saw  these  lesions  pass  the 
straits  of  Gauopoli^,  and  direct  their  marcn  toward  Bi- 
thynia." 

The  first  successful  enterprise''  that  was  formed  against 
the  infidels,  was  the  siege  ot  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia» 
which  was  taken  in  the  year  1097 ;  from  thence  the  victo< 
nous  army  proceeded  into  :>yria,  and  in  the  following  year 
subdued  Antioch,  which  with  its  fertile  territory  was  grant- 
ed, by  the  assembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia. 
Edessa  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  became 
the  property  of  Baldwin,  brother  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  siege  of  five 
weeks,  submitted  to  their  arms  in  the^year  1099,  seemed 
to  crown  their  expedition  with  the  desired  success.  In  this 
city  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  the  famous  Godfrey,  whom  the 
army  saluted  king  of  Jerusalem  with  a  unanimous  voice. 
But  this  illustrious  hero,  whose  other  eminent  qualities 
were  adorned  with  the  greatest  modesty,  refused  that  lu^h 
title,'  though  he  governed  Jerusalem  with  that  valour,equitY» 
and  prudence,  that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Having  chosen  a  small  army  to  support  him  in  his  new 
dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  return  into 
Europe.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  loi^  the  fruits  of  a 
victory,  in  which  his  heroic  valour  had  been  so  gloriously 
displayed,  but  died  about  a  ^ear  after  the  conquest  of  Je* 
rusalem,  leaving  his  domimons  to  his  brother  Baldwin, 
prince  of  £dessa,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

lap*  u  Our  author,  for  the  aake  of  breTity,  pauses  over  the  contests  and  jealomiea  tluit 
subsisted  between  the  chief  of  the  crusade  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  character  of  tht 
latter  is  differently  painted  by  different  historians.  The  warm  defenders  of  the  crusade, 
represent  him  as  a  most  perfidious  prince,  who,  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  sell, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Godfrey's  army.  Others  consider  him  M 
a  wise,  prudent  politician,  «vho,  by  artifice  and  stratagem,  warded  off"  the  danger  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  from  these  formidable  legions  that  passed  through  his  dominions ; 
and  part  of  which,  particularly  the  army  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  ravaged  Us 
most  fruitful  territories  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  pillaged  and  plundered  ertm 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  Alexis 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  perfidy .  the  holy  warriors  are,  on  the  otbcr 
baud,  chargeable  wiih  many  acts  of  brutality  and  ii^u^tice.  See  Maimbourg,  llZfC.  du 
CrmsadeSf  livre  i.  ct  ii. 

(L.>  w  Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  in  Asia,  the  army,  or  rather  rabble,  comaianded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  -uch  a  ridiculous  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  a  wrong- 
headed  monk,  wa?  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  SoKman. 

(D  z  All  the  historians  who  write  concerning  this  holy  war,  applaud  the  answer 
which  Godfrey  returned  to  the  offer  that  was  made  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  niaric 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem ;  the  answer  was,  that  "  he  could  not  betr 
the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  in  that  city  where  the  King  ofkkigs  bad  ^teit 
"rowned  with  thorns."    This  answer  was  soblisie  in  the  eleventh  centorv. 
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viii.   If  we  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  the 
Roman  pontifrs,  uid  particularly  Urban  II.  to 


kindle  this  holy  war,  which  in  its  progress  and  whldTencM^ 


issue  was  so  detrimental  to  almost  all  the  coun-  '^J!!tTtte 
tries  of  Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  KjIJSiiiwJ 
that  its  origiD  is  to  be  derived  from  the  corrupt  '^*'' 
notions  ot  religion,  which  prevailed  in  these  barbarous 
times.  It  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  cha- 
racter of  Christians,  to  suffer  that  land,  that  was  blessed 
with  the  ministry,  distinguished  by  the  miracles,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  It  was 
also  looked  upon  as  a  very  impoitant  branch  of  true  piety 
to  visit  Hie  holy  places  m  Palestine;  which  pilgrimages 
however  were  extremely  dangerous,  while  the  despotic 
Saracens  were  in  possession  of  that  country.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied,  that  these  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were 
accompam'ed  and  rendered  more  effectim  by  an  anxious 
apprehension  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks,  who 
had  already  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, and  might  soon  carry  into  Europe,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  Italy,  their  victorious  arms. 

There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  learned  men 
Tvho  have  accoimted  otherwise  for  tliis  pious,  or  rather 
fanatical  expedition.  They  imagine  tiiat  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs recommended  this  sacred  campaign  with  a  view  to 
augment  their  own  authority,  and  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Latin  emperors  and  princes ;  and  that  these  princes 
couatenanceu  and  encouraged  it  in  hopes  of  getting  rid, 
by  that  means,  of  their  more  powerful  and  warlike  vassals 
and  of  becoming  masters  of  their  lands  and  possessions.'^ 

J  The  part  of  thi&.hjpotbcsi8  that  relates  to  the  riews  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  has 
been  adapted  as  an  undoubted  truth,  not  only  by  many  Prote<ttant  historians,  but  also 
by  several  writers  of  the  Roman  communion.  See  Bencd  Accoltus  De  Belio  Sacro 
in  InJideUi^  lib.  i.  p.  16.  Basnagc  Hi^toire  des  Ei^lise^  RtfomxeeSy  torn.  i.  period  v.  p. 
235.  Vertot  Histoire  des  ChetalUrs  tie  Malthe^  torn.  i.  livre  iii.  p.  302,  308,  livre  iv.  p. 
49^  Baillet  HUloire  dcs  detneUz  dii  Boniface  Mil,  avtc  PhUippe  le  Bel.p.  IB.  His- 
toire du  droit  Ecclesiastique  Francois,  tom.  i.  p.  296,  299.  To  !>och  however  as  con.'^idcr 
mfttters  attentively,  this  hypothesis  trill  appear  destitute  of  any  8olid  foundation.  Cer- 
tmio  it  is,  that  the  Itoman  pontiff  could  never  have  either  foreseen,  or  imagined,  that 
so  mmoy  European  prince^*,  and  such  prodi^;ious  multitudes  of  people,  wou.d  take 
arms  against  the  infidels,  and  march  into  Palestine  ;  nor  could  they  be  askurrd  before- 
hand, that  this  evpeditioD  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  opulence  and 
authority.  For  all  the  accessions  of  influence  and  wealth  which  the  Romsui  pontifiTs^ 
and  the  clergy  in  general,  derived  from  these  holy  wars,  were  of  a  much  later  date 
than  their  first  orgin,  and  were  acquired  by  degrees,  rather  by  lucky  hits,  than  by 
deep-laid  schemes ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in^ 
foralng  the  plan  and  exhorting  to  the  prosecution  of  these  wars,  had  no  thoughts  ot 
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These  conjectures,  however  plausible  in  appearance 
still  no  more  than  conjectures.    The  truth  of  the  m 
seems  to  be  this ;  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  E 
ropean  princes  were  engaged  at  first  m  these  crusades  I 
a  principle  of  superstition  only ;  but  when  in  process  6s 
time  they  learned  by  experience,  that  these  holy  wars 


tributed  much  to  increase  their  opulence  and  to  exffmr  I 
their  authority,  by  sacrificing  their  wealthy  and  powerfinzzJ 
rivals,  then  new  motives  were  presented  to  encourage  these 
sacred  expeditions  into  Palestine,  and  ambition  and  ava- 
rice seconded  and  enforced  the  dictates  of  fanaticism      ^ 


superstition. 

IX.  Without  determining  any^  thing  concerning  the  j 
iisuniiappy     tlcc  OT  iujusticc'  of  thcsc  holjr  wars,  we  ma; 
SdStaSSU-  boldly  affirm,  that  they  were  highly  prejudid 
j;£j£S*'i,?**  both  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  civil ' 


eitending  thereby  the  limits  of  their  authoritj.  We  may  tdd  to  thii 
another  of  no  leas  weight  in  the  matter  before  lu,  and  that  is  the  genenl 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  both  among  the  clei^  and  the  people,  that  die 
of  Palestine  would  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  a  single  campaign ;  that  the 
Providence  would  interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  so  accomplish  the  luiB  of 
infidels ;  and  that  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  the  greatest  part  of  the 
princes  would  return  home  with  their  troops,  which  last  circumstance  was  br 
ihvourable  to  the  views  which  the  pontiffs  are  simposed  to  have  formed  of  i 
their  opulence  and  extending  their  dominion.  Of  all  the  coiyectures  that  have 
entertained  upon  this  suluect,  the  most  improbable  and  groundless  is  that  which  _, 
poses  that  Urban  II.  recommended  widi  such  ardour  this  ejq>edition  into  FalaadM^ 
with  a  view  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  kad  m 
violent  dispute  concerning  the  investiture  of  bishops.  They  who  adopt  this  eoa^/tcUtn, 
must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times ;  or  at  least  they  fonet,  that 
the  first  armies  that  marched  into  Palestine  against  the  infidels,  were  chiefy  eoa- 
posed  of  Franks  and  Normans,  and  that  the  Germans,  who  were  the  enemies  of  Uriiui  IL 
were,  in  the  beginning,  extremely  averse  to  this  sacred  expedition.  Many  other  eos- 
siderations  might  be  added  here  to  illustrate  this  matter,  which  for  the  sdke  of  brevity  1 
pass  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  hypoUiesis  which  relates  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  aai 
supposes  that  they  countemanced  the  holy  war  to  get  nd  of  their  powerfol  Tiiseli.  fie 
as  groundless  as  the  other  which  we  have  been  now  refoting.  It  is  indeed  adopted  1^ 
several  eminent  writers,  such  as  Vertot,  Hist,  de  JUsKAe,  livre  iii.  p.  309,  Boulainvillien^ 
and  others,  who  pretend  to  a  superior  and  uncommon  insight  into  tiie  policy  of  theae 
remote  ages.  The  reasons  however  which  these  great  men  employ  to  support  tiuir 
opinion,  may  be  all  comprehended  in  this  single  alignment ;  vix.  "  hiany  kings,  eipeeia^f 
among  the  Franks,  became  more  opulent  and  poweH[\il  by  the  number  of  their  rassala,  who 
lost  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  this  holy  war ;  therefire^  these  princes  not  only  pendtled, 
but  warmly  countenanced  the  prosecution  of  this  war  firom  selfish  and  ambitious  principlea«*' 
The  weakness  of  this  conclusion  must  strike  every  one  at  first  sight    We  are 


fUUy  prone  to  attribute  both  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  this  barbemwM^ 
much  more  sagacity  and  cunning  than  they  really  possessed ;  and  we  dedoce  AnoauK 
events,  the  principles  and  views  of  the  actors  which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  "—■ bt 
of  reasoning.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  appears  most  probable  that  their 
immense  opulence  and  authority  were  acquired,  rather  by  their  improving  dezteroaal|y 
the  opportunities  that  were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they  formed  for  extending 
their  dominion  or  filling  their  coffers. 

z  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question  concemina;  the  lawfulness  of  the  cnuedea ; 
rt  question,  which,  when  it  is  consider^  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will 
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terests  of  mankind,  and  that  in  Europe  more  especially, 
they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable  evils  and  calamities, 
whose  effects  are  yet  perceivable  in  our  times.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations  were  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
uihabitants  by  these  ill-judged  expeditions ;  immense  sums 
of  money  were  exported  into  Asia  tor  tlie  support  of  the 
war;  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  fami- 
lies became  either  extinct,  or  were  mvolved  in  the  deepest 
miseries  of  poverty  and  want.  It  coidd  not  well  be  otlier- 
wise ;  suice  tlie  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  houses,  either 

not  only  extremely  difHciilt,  but  also  highly  doubtflil.  It  is  however  proper  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  in  the  twvinii  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  justice  of  this  holy  war  was  called 
in  question,  and  warmly  disputed  among  Christiana.  The  Waldenscs  and  Albigensea, 
who  were  dibtinguiAhcd  by  the  name  of  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  considered  these  expedi- 
tions into  Palestine  a>  absolutely  unlawful.  The  reasons  they  alleged  were  collected  and 
combated  by  Francis  Monrta,  a  Dominican  (War  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  book 
entitled  Sunim'J  contra  Catharos  ti  ff'aldentes,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  p.  531,  which  was  pub* 
lished  some  years  ngo  at  Rome  by  liichini.  Dut  neither  the  objections  of  the  Wal« 
deiiscs,  nor  the  answers  of  Moncta,  were  at  all  remarkable  for  thtir  weight  and  solidity,  as 
will  appear  evidentiy  irom  the  following  example  ;  the  former  objected  to  the  holy  war 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  32.  **  (iivc  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the 
Gentiles."  By  the  U entiles,  said  they,  arc  to  be  understood  the  Saracens.  And  there- 
fore the  European  Chri:itian»  are  to  abstain  from  makinj;  war  upon  the  Saracens,  lest 
(hey  ^ivc  offence  to  the  Cicntilcs.  Wc  shall  give  Moncta^s  answer  to  this  ailment  in  bis 
own  word*!.  "  We  read,^  says  he,  '*  Genes,  xii.  7,  that  God  said  unto  Abraliam,  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  laiid.  Now  wc  (C'lristians  who  dwell  iu  Europe)  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  as  the  Apostle  alTirms,  Galjt.  iii.  !29.  Therefore  wc  are  heirs  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  the  holy  land  ic*  given  to  us  by  the  covenant  as  our  lawful  possession.  From 
»ll  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  and  tcniporul  rulers  to  use  their  most 
z«:aluiis  cllbrt^  to  put  us  in  pos!<c<vion  of  the  promised  land,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
iricurnbrnt  upon  the  church  and  H^  minist'.T!^,  to  c.vhoit  tbe>;c  rulers  in  the  most  ui^gent 
jiiunntT  to  tlu:  |H-rrormrinci'  of  their  duty."  A  rare  ar^innnt  I  his  truly  !  but  let  us  hear 
him  out.  '*  The  cliurch  ha«  no  df<ij:n  to  iiyure  or  ^lau^htc^  the  Saracens,  nor  is  such 
the  inicution  of  the  Christian  prince.;  enp:a^ed  in  this  uiir.  Vet  the  blood  of  the  infidels 
must  uf  ncet:.->itv  hi'  .>hcd,  if  they  make  ri.?iHtaiice  and  oppo!!<cthe  vietoriousarmsof  the 
f  rince.s.  Thr  r;j.:nh  of  God  tin.' I'l;  fore  is  entirely  innocent  and  without  reproach  in  this 
luaitt^r,  and  ;;ivrs  nu  oifoncc  to  the  <i(;!itil(:.'<,  bci^ausc  it  does  no  more  in  reality  than 
uiaintaii)  lU  uiiuo'.ibtcd  rliht.'*  Sicli  i.-  th<:  subtile  reasoning  of  Moncta,  on  which  it  is 
nut  in;f:6.sar\  to  iTi.'iUi-  .my  rvll'flions. 

,  Dr.  Moah'  ill!  -«■•  in-«  toi  nnH'.r.ii,  nr.y  even  timorous  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
:iim.sclf  fonctrniiii  tii  •  jfi.-tir.  of  iliis  holy  iv.ir,  which  was  so  absurd  in  it<;  principle,  and 
'  o  ahoinin.ible  in  i.iii-  o ii-.<  i^  circu.n  .t.\;!l^;^'  thit  attended  it.  i-fis  re»2»ect  perhaps  for  thr 
Tt'titunic  iJOULi  uliirh  riboniul  in  (it-rm.uiT,  and  are  \\i*:  marks  of  an  order  which  de- 
rives itit  origin  from  ihe:^e  fu:ipt.ical  '.'Xpeditioiis  in'o  Palestine,  may  have  occasioned  that 
umbiiuity  and  (irruiiir-pecttou  in  his  expressions,  through  which  horwever  it  is  easy  to 
jt..  L'.v'.ivf  lJ■^  di-'-.ii'jirul'.ilioii  of  the  crr.rjadcH.  The  holy  plei.i;  profaned  by  tlie  dominion 
of  inii'.b:'^,  was  t!i»^  ap.Mrcrit  pr.trAt  for  thi-*  faiir.tjcal  war.     What  holy  place  ?  Jerusa- 

r»iit  ibcy  fori^et  that  .fenisakni  was  a  city, 

•ome  most 
and  was 
the  miserable  theatre  of  the  most  trv::aL-ii!i(Mi-  jniljrn'nts  and  caliimities  that  ever  were 
inflicted  upon  any  n.ition.  Ha,l  flp*  '*a-r  biicn  othtpv.i.sc,  we  know  of  no  right  which 
Christianity  gives  its  professors  to  sfizr  ir.ion  tlif  territories  and  invade  the  possessions 
of  unbeliercrs.  Hail  the  Jews  attempted  tli'j  '^onquest  of  Pa'e^tine,  the;y  would  have 
acted  conformably  uiih  their  apparent  ri::lit<» :  bcr;ui-.c  it  was  fonp.rrly  t;n'.lr  country  ;  and 
consistently  also  With  their  religiuu-*  prinriplcv  ;  because  they  tixprcted  a  Messiah  who 
Co  hind  the  kinzs  of  the  CeniiUi  h.  c'ldins,  and  to  reduce  th/*  whr.le  v.orld  under  th^ 
joke. 

U  II.  17 


or  lUiM'::^,  wa^i  lii*^  ai),;:irciH  pn-irxi  lor  im'«  uuir.iicui  war.  *>  uai  iioiy  piacc  i 
i-in,  SHY  t!ie  knii^ht?  errant  of  Pale^iit.  Unt  ibcy  fori^et  that  .fenisakni  wi 
ivhieh,  by  the  cjiidiict  of  it^  inhabitaiii-i  and  the  erurifixiun  of  Christ,  wn^  l>cco 
n.liouiin  the  eye  of  Go  I  ;  th  it  it  wa>  visibly  loHibid  v.ith  a  divine  inuledirtion, 
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nior1u:a,2:e(l  or  sold  tlicir  lands  and  possessions  in  order  tc^ 
pay  the  cx[)(.'msos  of  their  voyage ;"  while  others  impose  ~ 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  a 
obliged  tliem  to  abandon  theii*  houses,  and  all  their  domes 
tic  concerns,  ami  to  enlist  themselves,  rather  through  wilr 
despair  than  religious  zeal,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  th 
cross.     Hence  the  face  of  Europe  was  totally  changed, 
all  thuigs  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.     We  pass 
silence  the  various  enormities  that  were  occasioned  by 
these  crusades,  the  murders^  rapes,  and  robberies  of  th^ 
most  infernal  nature,  that  were  everv  where  commi 
with  impunitv  bv  these  holv  soldiers  of  (lod  and  of  Christ 
as  the}'  were  impiously  called  ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into 
detail  of  the  new  privileges  and  rights,  to  which  these  w 
gave  rise,  and  which  were  often  attended  with  the  greates 
inconveniences.'' 

X.  These  holy  wars  were  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  causi 
itsunimppy  of  rcligiou,  aud  the  true  inierests  of  the  Christiansen 
^SfwiTii':  churcli,  tlian  they  were  to  the  temporal  concern^s=^ 
SSo^Jdl  of  nien.  One  of  their  first  and  most  pemiciou 
'^  effects  was  the  enormous  augmentation  of  the  in 
fluence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontilfs ;  they 
contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  enrich  the  churches 
monasteries  with  daily  accessions  of  w^ealth,  and  to  opu 
new  sources  of  opulence  to  all  the  sacerdotal  orders-  For 
they  who  assumed  the  cross  dis])osed  of  their  possessions 
as  tf  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  immhient  and  innmnerable  dan«;ers  thev  were  to  be 

a  Wc  find  mniiy  memorable  examples  of  lliis  in  tlic  ancient  records.  Ri)bcrt,  duke  of 
Normandy,  mortgaged  bis  dutchy  to  his  brother  William,  king  of  J England,  to  defray 
(be  expenaefl  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine.  See  tlic  Hhtor.  Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  lib. 
i.  p.  21.  Odo,  viscount  of  Bourses,  void  his  t<:rritory  to  thi-.  king  of  France.  Gatfw 
christian.  Bcnedidincrvm,  turn.  ii.  p.  45.  .  See,  lor  iuudv  (^xaniplc^  of  this  kind,  Cardu 


the  commencement  therefore  of  these  hcly  wars,  a  vast  uuiiil^cr  of  esialcs  belonging  to 
the  European  iiobility  were  cither  nK)ri.;;;4{{(1,  or  totally  ijan^fcrrcil,  soni'^  to  kiiigs  and 
princes,  others  to  priests  and  monks,  ainl  not  a  few  lo  pei-Hons  of  private  condition,  who. 
by  pohscsfcing-consiJei-abk  sums  of  rcaJy  ir.oncy,  v/cn-  cniiijhd  to  make  advantageous 
purchases. 


tiona  of  sale,  purchase,  or  any  such  transactions,   they  were  prrwously  required  to 
renamce  all  privilci^es  ond  immvnities,  which  they  had  obtaiuf  J,  or  niii;ht  obtaiu  in  lime 


to  come  by  takinz  on  Mie  ♦to-'s     Se  Lc  Bocuf,  J^hnknn  •  m-^  P  /i*\»''.-/ir  tVAvxnrte,  Append, 
torn.  ii.  p  '263. 
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exposed  to  in  their  passage  to  the  Holy  l^aiul,  and  the  op- 
position they  were  to  encounter  there  upon  tlieir  arrival/ 
rhey  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  made  their  wills  before 
^heir  departure,  and  left  a  considerable  part  of  then*  posses* 
sions  to  the  priests  and  monks,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  these 

Sious  legacies,  the  favour  and  })rotection  of  the  Deity .** 
lany  examples  of  these  donations  are  to  be  found  in  an- 
cient records.  Such  of  the  holy  soldiers  as  had  been  en- 
gaged in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests  or  monks,  renounced 
their  pretensions,  and  submissively  gave  up  whatever  it 
^vas  tnat  had  been  the  subject  of  debate.  And  others, 
who  had  seized  upon  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  chiu:ches 
or  convents,  or  had  heard  of  any  injury  that  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  clergy,  by  the  remotest  of  their  ances- 
tors, made  the  most  liberal  restitution,  both  for  their  own 
usurpations  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  and  made  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had  com- 
mitted against  the  church  by  rich  and  costly  donations.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  unhappy  effects  of  these  holy 
expeditions,considered  with  respect  to  their  influence  upon 
the  state  of  religion,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church* 
For  while  whole  legions  of  bishops  and  abbots  girded  the 
sword  to  their  thigh,  and  went  as  generals,  volunteers,  or 
chaplains  into  Palestine,  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had 
lived  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  more  or  less  awed 
by  their  authority,  threw  ofi'  all  restraint,  lived  the  most 
lawless  and  profligate  lives,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  sorts  of  hcentiousness,  committing  tlie  most  flagitious 
and  extravarjant  excesses  ^vithout  reluctance  or  remorse. 
The  monster  superstition,  wliich  was  already  grown  to  an 
enormous  size,  received  new  accessions  of  strength  and 
influence  by  this  holy  war,  and  exercised  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  ever,  its  despotic  dominion  over  the  mmds  of 
the  Latins.  For  the  crowd  of  saints,  and  tutelary  patrons, 
whose  number  was  prodigious  before  this  period,  was  now 
augmented  by  fictitious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin.*^ 

ID'  c'Thc  translator  has  lirrc  inserted  into  tbc  tcM,  the  note*  r  of  ihu  criginal,  as  it  it 
purely  hiatorical,  and  makes  a  very  intcrebiin^  part  of  the  narration, 
i    d  See  Plessis  ffist.  de  Jiletrnx,  torn.  ii.  p.  70,  70,  l-U.     GaUiu  CAm/iona,  torn.  ii.  p« 
138,  139.      I^  Boeuf,  Mcmoirra  pour  P  HisioWc  tP^iuxcrre,  torn.  ii.  Jljtpend,  p.  31.     Du 
Frcsne,  Abtee  ad  Vilam  Lndovici  Sancti,  p.  52. 

c  Du  Frcsne,  I.  c.  p.  52. 

f  The  Roman  catholic  historians  acknowledge,  that  during  the  time  of  tho  cnsftdes, 
many  raints  unknown  to  the  Latins  before  that  period,  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  Greece  and  ihf.  eastern  province,  and  were  trf»t?d  with  the  !itmo!«t  rcspcrt  lad 
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wliich  had  hitherto  been  unknown  hi  Europe,  and  an  in- 
credible ciuanlity  of  reHcs,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  imported  into  the 
European  churches.     The  armies  that  returned  from  Asia 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  brought  with  them  a  vast 
number  of  these  saintly  relics,  which  they  bought  at  a  high 
price  from  the  cunnuig  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  which 
ihey  considered  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  could  crown  thei 
return  from  the  Holy  Land.    Tnese  they  committed  to  thi 
custody  of  the  clergy  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  p; 
ordered  them  to  be  most  careftiUy  preserved  in  their  fami- 
lies from  generation  to  generation.*^ 

the  most  devout  veneration.  Among  these  new  patrons,  there  were  some  whose  ex« 
ploits,  and  even  their  existence,  were  called  in  question.  Such,  among  others,  wa 
8t.  Catharine,  whom  Baronius  and  Cassandcr  represent  as  having  removed  from  Sjri 
into  Europe.  Sec  Baronius,  •.id  Mctyrol.  Roman,  p.  TUS,  George  Cassauder  ScM 
ad  hymiios  Ecclesice,  p.  27S,  278,  opp.  Pari.s,  161 G,  Tol.  It  is  however  extremely  deaf  ^  ' 
whether  or  no  this  Catharine,  who  is  kouourud  as  the  patroness  of  learned  men, 
existed. 

g  The  sarred  treasures  of  musty  relic!!,  which  the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  ani 
other  European  nations  preserved  formerly  with  so  much  care,  and  show  even  io  — 
times  with  auch  pious  ostentation,  are  certainly  not  more  ancient  than  these  holy  ' 
but  were  then  purchased  at  a  h^gh  rate  fVom  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.     These  cu 
traders  in  superstition,  whose  avarice  and  fraud   were  excessive,  imposed  upon 
credulity  of  the  simple  and  ignorant  Latins,  and  oflcn   sold   them  fictitious  relict. 
Richard,  king  of  England,  bought  in  the  year   1191,  from  the  famous  Saladin,  alll 
relics  that  were  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Mathew 
Paris,  HiaL  Major,  p.  138,  who  tells  us  also,  p.  966,  of  the  same  work,  that  the  ~ 
minicans  brought  from  Palestine  a  white  stone,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  left  the  , 
of  his  feet.     The  Genoese  pretend  to  have  received  from  Baldwin,  second  lung  of  Je: 
.valcm,  the  very  dish  in  which  the  paschal  Iamb  was  served  up  to  Christ  and  his  diseipk^r 
at  the  last  supper ;  though  this  famous  dish  excites  the  laughter  of  even  father  \jSf%ti, 
in  bb  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Ilalie,  tom.  ii.  p.  63.      For  an  account  of  the  prodi* 
gious  quantity  of  relics  which  St.  Louis  brought  from  Palestine  into  France,  we  refez' 
the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prinee,  composed  by  Joinville,  and  published  by  Du  Frcsne  ; 
as  also  to  Plessis,  Histmrt  de  PEglise  de  Meaux,  tom.  i   p.  120,  and   Lancelot,  Jlfc^ 
moires  pour  la  vie  dePMbe  de  St.  Cyran,  tom.  ii.  p.  175.'     Christ's  hondkcrchief,  whkh 
is  worshipped   at  Benzancon,  was  brought  there  from  the  holy  land.     See  Jo.  Jae. 
Chiflet,  Visontio,  part  ii.  p.  108,  and  De  Linteis  Ckristi  SepidchraHbus^  c.  ix.  p.  50.    Many 
other  examples  of  this  miserable  superstition  may  he  seer  in  Anton.  Maithxi  ^inaleeta 
rettris  (cvt,  tom.  ii   p.  677.     Jo.  Mabillon,  .innai.  Bened.  tom.  vi.  p.  52,  and  principally 
Chiflet*s  Crisis  Hisiorica  de  Linteis  Chrisli  SepiUchralibuSf  c.  ix.  x.  p.  50,  and  also  59» 
where  we  find  the  following  passage.     "  Sciendum  est,  vigenti,  immani,  et  barbara  Tur- 
carum  pcrsecutione,  et  imminentc  Christiana;  religionis  in  orientc  naufragio,  edactae 
Sacrariis  et  per  Cbristianus  quovis  modo  rccondita  Erclesia;  pignora...   Hisce  plane 
divinis  opibus  illecti  prw  alii«.  Sacra  Aurrxftt  qua  vi.  quo  pretio,  a  detinentibus  hac  iUact 
•'XtorscrKP.u'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCBR.VIKO    THE    CALAMITOUS   EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENEI)   TO   THE 

CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  greatest  opposition  the  Ciiristians  met  with  in 
^liis  centurj'  was  from  tlie  Saracens  and  Turks. 

To  the  latter  the  Christians  and  Saracens  were  1^1,"^?? 
^^qually  odious,  and  felt  equally  the  fatal  conse-  JSilVlISd** 
<^uences  of  their  increasing  dominion.   The  Sara-  S^'SSSI 
c:ens,  notwithstanding  their  bloody  contests  with  ■"*  ^"**' 
the  Turks,  which  gave  them  constant  occupation,  and  the 
vigorous,  though  ineflectual  eflbrts  they  were  continually 
making  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  that  fierce  nation, 
which  was  daily  extending  the  bounds  of  its  empire,  per- 
.^sisted  still  in  their  cruelty  toward  their  Christian  subjects, 
*  whom  they  robbed,  plundered,  maimed,  or  murdered,  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
injuries  and  calamities.     The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to  very  narrow 
bounds,  but  also  seized  upon  the  richest  provinces  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  those  fertile  countries  tnat  lay  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  subjected  them  to  their  yoke, 
while  they  impoverished  and  exhausted  the  rest  by  perpe- 
tual incursions,  and  by  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful  ex- 
actions.    The  Greeks  were  not  able  to  oppose  this  impe- 
tuous torrent  of  prosperous  ambition.     Iiieir  force  was 
weakened  by  intestine  discords,  and  their  treasures  were 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  them  incapable  of 
radsins  new  troops,  or  of  payhig  the    armies   tney  had 
already  in  their  service. 

II.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
^spel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  pernicious  way. 
Thej  used  all  sorts  of  methods   to   allure  the  wJliiJopro- 
Chnstians  into  the  profession  of  Mahometanism ;  ''"''"• 
alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous   contracts,  flattering 
rewards,  were  employed  to  seduce  them  with  too  much 
success ;  for  great  numbers  fell  inlo  these  fatal  snares,  and 
apostatized  from  the  truth.'*    And  these  allurements  would 
have  undoubtedly  still  continued  to  seduce  multitudes  of 


b  .lo.  Uenr.  Hottingeri  HUtor.  Eccltsiasl.  Hac.  xi.  $  iL  p.  452.  Michael  Geddea^ 
Histcnf  of  the  Expulsion  of  tht  Moriscces  out  of  Spain,  which  is  lo  b^.  t>i\jLQ<l  in  the  cW''v- 
ceUtnteous  IVacts  o/i/mtMhQr,  torn.  L  n.  JOi. 
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Christians  from  the  bosom  of  the  church,  had  not  the  face  c 
affairs  been  changed  in  Spain  by  the  victorious  arms  of  di 
khigs  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  more  especially  Ferdi 
nand  I.  for  these  princes,  whose  zeal  for  Cnristianity  wa 
equal  to  their  military  courage,  defeated  the  Saracens,  ii 
several  battles,  and  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  tbei 
territories  and  possessions,* 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hungariaiu 
and  other  European  nations,  who  retained  their  preju 
dices  in  favour  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their  ancei 
tors,  was  as  yet  very  considerable ;  and  they  persecuted 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  the  neighbouring  nations,  an 
also  such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  had  embraced  tb 
gospel.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  persecutmi 
Christian  princes  exerted  tiieir  zeal  in  a  terriole 
proclaiming  capital  punishment  against  all  who  pei 
m  the  worship  of  the  pagan  deities.  This  dreadftil 
rity  contributed  much  more  toward  the  extirpation  of 
ganism,  than  the  exhortations  and  instructions  of  igmoran 
missionaries,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  natun 
of  the  gospel,  and  dishonoured  its  pure  and  holy  doc 
trines  by  their  licentious  lives,  and  their  superstitkNU 
practices. 

The  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Sclavonians,  Obotriti,  an 
several  other  nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  lower  parts  o 
German]^,  and  lay  still  grovelling  in  tiie  darkness  ot  paean 
ism,  continued  to  vex  the  Christians,  who  lived  in  uen 
neighbourhood,  by  perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  violence 
by  frequent  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  by  pot 
ting  numbers  of  them  to  death  in  the  most  inhuman  man 
ner.''  -^- 

i  For  an  account  of  these  wars  between  the  first  Christian  kings  of  Spain  ud  Hf 
Mahometans  or  Moors,  see  the  Spanish  histories  of  Jo.  Mariana  and  Jo.  Fcrrera. 

k  Helmoldi  Ckron,  Slworum,  Ub.  i.  cap.  z?i.  p.  52.  Adam.  Bremens*  Histcr*  111*  ft 
cap.  xxvii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

C0]l€UUII2rO  THE  STATU   OF    LETTERS   AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  declining  condition  of  the  Grecian  empire  was 

I    btal  to  the  progress  of  letters  and  philosophy.    Its    Ti.e  ^ate  or 

;  l^bry  and  power  diminished   from  day  to  day  ^„7^^thc 

guilder  the  msults  and  usurpations  of  the  Turks  "'^'^' 

^mnd  iSaracens ;  and  while  tlie  empire  suffered  by  these 

attacks  from  without,  it  was  consumed  gradually  by  the 

internal  pestilence  of  civil  discord,  by  frequent  seditions 

and  conspiracies,  and  by  those  violent  revolutions  which 

shook  from  time  to  time  the  imperial  throne,  and  were 

attended  with  the  sudden  fall  and  elevation  of  those  that 

held  the  reins  of  government.*  So  many  foreign  invasions,  so 

many  internal  troubles,  so  many  emperors  dethroned,  de- 

e rived  the  political  body  of  its  strength  and  consistence^ 
roke  in  upon  the  public  order,  rendered  all  things  preca- 
rious, and  dejecting  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  damped  the 
fire  ofgenius,  and  discouraged  the  efforts  of  literary  ambi- 
tion. 'Diere  were  however  some  emperors,  such  as  Alexius 
Comnenus,  who  seemed  to  cherish  and  encourage  the  droop- 
ing sciences,  and  whose  zeal  was  seconded  by  several  pre- 
lates who  were  willmg  to  lend  a  supporting  hand  to  the 
cause  of  letters.    The  controversies  also  that  subsisted 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  obliged  the  former,  amidst 
all  their  disadvantages,  to  a  certain  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  ab^doning  entirely  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.   And  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  among 
the  Greeks  of  this  centurj'  some  writers,  at  least,  who  have 
deser^^ed  well  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

Qj'  a  The  sentence  which  begins  ivith  <tbe  worda  so  many  foreign,  and  endd  with  the 
words  literary  ambitionf  i^  added  by  the  translator  to  render  the  connexion  with  what 
feU.ws  nore  evident. 
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II.  We  pass  in  silence  the  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philo- 
The  prindprf    logists  of  this  century,  who  were  neither  nighlj 
unekw.i.er*.  eminent,  nor  absolutely  contemptible.     Among 
the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the  GrathniariaUy  John  ScylizeSy 
Cedrenus,  and  a  few  others  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with 
a  certain  degree  of  approbation ;  notwithstandmg  the  par- 
tiality with  which  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal  tney 
discover  for  many  of  the  fabulous  records  of  their  nation. 
But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  republic  of  letters  at  this 
time,  was  Michael  Psellus,  a  man  illustrious  in  eveiY 
respect,  and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  erudi- 
tion that  were  known  hi  this  age.     This  great  man  recom* 
mended  warmly  to  his  countrymen  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  particularly  the  system  of  Aristotle,  which  he  embel- 
lished and  illustrated  m  several  learned  and  ingenious  ^Oi, 
ductions.^    If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  i&abiaii8i  wc*^;^ 
shall  find  that  they  still  retained  a  high  degree  of  zeal  tofi 
the  culture  of  the  sciences ;  as  appears  evidently  from  tfce^ 
number  of  phvsicians,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers, 
who  flourisned  among  them  in  tliis  century." 

III.  The  arts  and  sciences  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 

revive  in  the  west  among  the  clergy  at  least,  and 
MuttlirtSe  the  monastic  orders ;  they  were  not  indeed  culti- 
'^'*  vated  by  any  other  set  of  men,  and  the  nobility,  if 
we  except  such  of  them  as  were  designed  to  fill  certain 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  had  voluntarily  devoted  them* 
selves  to  a  religious  solitude,  treated  all  sorts  of  leamiiu^ 
and  erudition  with  indifference  and  contempt.  The  schoob 
of  learning  flourished  in  several  parts  of  Italy  about  the 
year  1050 ;  and  of  the  Italian  doctors,  who  acquired  a  name 
by  their  writings  or  thoir  academical  lessons,  several 
removed  afterward  into  France,  and  particularly  into  Nor- 
mandy, where  they  instructed  the  youth,  who  had  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church."  The  French 
also,  thoujjh  they  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
learned  Italians  who  settled  in  their  provinces,  yet  give  us, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  list  oftheir  own  countrymen, 
who,  without  any  foreiijn  succours,  cultivated  the  sciences, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  letters  in 

bLco  Alhliiis,  D'alriba  De  Psellh,  p.  14,  edit.  F.ibricii. 

c  ElmAcini  tlh.ioria  Saracen,  p.  i^\.  Jo.  Hcnr.  liottingcri  Histor,  Ecdes,  Sac,  xL  p. 
449. 

d  See  Muratori  ^^niiquHatcs  Ital,  mediiavif  torn.  iii.  p.  871.  Giannone,  Huieindm 
.Vftpless  torn.  ii.p.  14«. 
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this  century ;  they  mention  also  several  schools  erected  in 
difierent  parts  of  that  kingdom,  which  were  in  the  highest 
reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  fame  of  their  masters, 
and  the  multitude  of  disciples  that  resorted  to  them/  And 
indeed  it  is  certain  be}'ond  all  contradiction,  that  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  in  France,  which 
abounded  with  learned  men,  while  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy  lay  as  yet  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  darkness.  For  Robert,  king  of  F^nce,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hugh  Capet,  disciple  of  the  famous  Gerbert,  af- 
terward SUvester  II.  and  the  great  protector  of  the  sciences, 
and  fiiend  of  the  learned,  reigned  so  early  as  the  year 
1081,'  and  exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  ardent  ze^ 
tar  the  restoration  of  letters ;  nor  were  his  generous  efforts 
without  success,*^  The  provinces  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  other  southern  parts  of  Italy,  were  indebted,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  sciences  among  them,  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who  became  their  masters,  and  who  brought  with 
them  frpm  France  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  a  people  that 
sat  benighted  in  the  darkest  ignorance.  To  the  Normans 
also  was  due  the  restoration  of  letters  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  genius, 
and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  time,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  ip  the  year  1066,  engaged  by  the 
most  alluring  solicitations  a  considerable  number  of  leam-r 
ed  men  from  Normandy,  and  other  countries,  to  settle  ip^ 
his  new  dominions,  and  exerted  his  most  zealous  endea- 
vours to  dispel  that  savage  ^norance  that  is  always  a 
source  of  innumerable  evils.*"  The  reception  of  Christiani- 
ty had  polished  and  civilized,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
the  rugjged  minds  of  the  valiant  Normans ;  for  those  fierce 
warriors,  who,  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  had  mani- 
fested  the  utmost  aversion  to  all  branches  of  knowledge 
and  every  kind  of  instruction,  distinguished  themselves, 

■ 

e  fiulotre  LUeraire  de  la  Fi-ance,  tonw  vU.  at  the  Introduction.  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad^ 
Pmria,  torn.  i.  p.  355.  Le  Boeuf,  />'».  sur  P  EttU  des  ScUi^eea  en  France  depuis  la  mart 
At  Roi  Robert,  which  is  published  among  his  Dissertations  star  PHisloire  Ecclesiastique  et 
Cwtk  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  part  i. 

IC3^  f  Robert  died  in  the  year  1(»31,  after  9  reign  of  thirtj-five  years. 

g  Daniel,  HisUAre  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  58.  Du  Boulay,  Hist,  Academ,  Paris,  tOQi< 
i.  p.  ^36,  ti  passim, 

h  Sec  Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ?iii.  p.  171.  "  The  English,"  says  Matthew 
Pmris,  '*  were  so  illiterate  and  ignorant  before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that 
m,  man  who  understood  the  principles  of  grammar,  was  uniTenally  looked  upon  a»  a  pro.- 
dlgyof  learniog." 

TOL.  II.  18 
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after  conversion,  by  their  ardent  application  to  the  study 
of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

IV.  This  vehement  desire  of  knowledge,  that  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  became  at  length  the  pre^ 
•d^^TiiS""  dominant  passion  of  the  politest  European  na- 
**"*"  tions,  proauced  many  happy  effects.    To  it,  mort 

particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  considerable  number  of 
public  schools  that  were  opened  in  various  places,  and  die 
choice  of  more  able  and  eminent  masters,  than  those  who 
had  formerly  presided  in  the  seminaries  of  learning.  To- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age,  there  were  no 
schools  in  Europe  but  those  which  belonged  to  monasteries, 
or  episcopal  residences,  nor  were  there  any  other  masten 
except  the  Benedictine  monks,  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
principles  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition.  ^But  not  long 
after  tne  commencement  of  this  century,  the  face  of  thingk 
was  totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  letters.  In  many  cities  of  France 
and  Italy,  learned  men,  both  among  the  cleig^'  and  laityi 
undertook  the  weighty  and  important  charge  of  instructhig 
the  youth,  and  succeeded  much  better  in  this  worthy  uilh 
dertaking  than  the  monks  had  done,  not  only  by  compre- 
hending in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of 
knowledge  than  the  monastic  doctors  were  acquainted 
with,  but  also  by  teaching  in  a  better  method,  and  widi 
more  perspicuitv  and  success,  many  of  the  same  branches 
of  science  which  the  others  had  taught  before  them.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  new  masters  were  such  as  had  either 
travelled  into  Spain  with  a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens,  which  was  extremely  customary  in  this  age 
among  those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  had  improved  tbdr 
stock  of  erudition  and  philosophy  by  a  diligent  and  atten-  ' 
tive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  of  which  a  great 
number  were  translated  mto  Latin.  For  witli  these  foreign 
succours  they  were  enabled  to  teach  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physic,  astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences  that  are 
connected  with  them,  in  a  much  more  learned  and  solid 
manner  than  the  monks,  or  such  as  had  received  their  edu- 
cation from  them  alone.  The  school  of  Salemum,  in  die 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  renowned  above  all  others  for  the 
stuay  of  physic  in  this  century,  and  vast  numbers  crowded 
tbitber  Grom  all  the  pTOvmces  ot  l£i\3xo^  Vo  x^^€c9 1&  Hs^Kroi^ 
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D  in  the  art  of  healing ;  but  the  medical  precepts  which 
idered  the  doctors  of  Salernum  so  famous,  were  all  de* 
ed  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  or  from  the  schools 
the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa.'  It  was  also  from  the 
[loolsand  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages,  that  the  absurd 
d  puerile  tricks  of  divination,  and  the  custom  of  foretell- 
r  future  events  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  the  fea- 
*e8  of  the  face,  and  the  lines  of  the  hand,  derived  their 
igin.  These  ridiculous  practices,  proceeding  from  so 
spectable  a  source,  and  moreover  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
le  curiosity  of  impatient  mortals,  were  carried  on  in  all 
e  European  nations ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  pretend- 
sciences  of  astrology  and  divination  acquired  tne  high- 
t  reputation  and  authority.  . 

V.  The  seven  liberal  artSy  as  thev  were  now  stylfed,  were 
Lightin  the^reatest  part  of  the  schools  that  were  The  seteiien 
ected  in  this  century  for  the  education  of  youth.  ^^gt!t^Z 
lie  first  stage  of  these  sciences  was  grammar,  '^^*'^^^- 
lich  was  Allowed  successively  by  rhetoric  and  logic, 
hen  the  disciple  having  learned  these  three  branches, 
lich  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  iriviumj  ex- 
ided  his  ambition  farther,  and  was  desirous  of  new  im- 
ovement  in  the  sciences,  he  was  conducted  slowly 
rough  the  quadrivium^  to  the  very  summit  of  literary 
ne.  But  this  method  of  teaching,  which  had  been  re* 
ived  inall  the  western  schools,  was  considerably  changed 
ward  the  latter  end  of  this  century.  For  as  the  science 
logiCy  under  which  metapkusics  were  in  part  comprehend- 
I,  received  new  degrees  of  perfection  from  the  deep  me- 
tations  and  the  assiduous  industr}  of  certain  acute  trunk- 
's, and  was  taught  with  more  detail  and  subtiity  than  in 
rmer  times,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studious  youth  became 
'  enamoured  ot  this  branch  of  philosophy,  as  to  abandon 
ammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  other  liberal  arts,  that  they 
ight  consecrate  their  whole  time  to  the  discussion  of  lo- 
cal questions,  and  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  specula- 

Muratori  Aniiq,  ltd,  torn.  Hi.  p.  935.  Giannone,  Hist,  de  JSTapleSf  torn.  ii.  p.  151. 
iind*8  History  of  Physic.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  famous  precepts  of  the  school 
Balemum,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  were  composed  in  this  century,  at  the  re« 
Mt  of  the  king  of  England. 

!CP*  k  The  trivium  was  a  term  invented  in  the  times  of  barbarism  to  express  the  three 
ences  that  were  first  learned  in  the  schools,  viz.  gritmmar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  and  the 
lools,  in  which  these  sciences  alone  were  taught,  were  called  tritialts.  The  giWrtvium 
■prehended  the  foar  mathematical  sciences,  viz.  mithmttic^  rnimc,  geometry^  and 
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lions.    Nor  was  this  surprising,  when  we  consider,  ihit 
according  to  the  opinion  which  now  prevailed  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  dialectics,  L  e. 
in  logical  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputed  sof'  . 
ficiently  learned,  and  was  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
other  branches  of  erudition.*     Hence  that  contempt  of 
languages  and  eloquence,  of  the  more  elegant  sciences, 
and  the  finer  arts,  which  spread  its  baneful  influenoe 
through  the  Latin  provinces  ;  and  hence  that  barbarism 
and  pedantic  sophistry  that  dishonoured,  in  succeeding 
ages,  the  repubuc  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a  most 
hideous  manner  the  noble  simplicity  of  true  theology,  and 
the  purest  systems  of  philosopnical  wisdom. 

VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  centuiy,  was 
absolutely  confined  within  the  circle  of  dialectica ; 
ic.g^J'irhrBh'   while  the    other   philosophical  sciences    were 
''p*"*-  scarcely  known  by  name.'    Xliis  dialectic  indeed 

was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  as  long  as  it  was  dAiwn 
from  no  other  source  than  the  ten  categories,  falsely  mttri- 
buted  to  St.  Augustin,  or  from  the  explications  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  composed  by  Porphyr}  and  Averroes. 

1  See  Boulay,  Hiit.  AtaA.  ParU,  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409,  511,  512.  This  it  Coo  Uhdy  tO 
become  the  prerailmg  taste  even  in  our  times ;  but  it  is  an  ancieut  taste,  as  we  my 
easily  perceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  the  literary  history  of  the  eleventh  centiiry.  And 
to  confirm  still  farther  that  truth  of  the  vulgar  saying,  that  there  is  noUimg  new  %miti  tte 
nm,  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  J^etalogieym  of  John  of  ^IHwiiy, 
a  writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741,  edit.  Lugdun.  Bat.  1639.  *'Poete, 
Historiographi,  habebantur  infames,  et  si  quis  incumbebat  laboribus  antiquomm,  aote* 
batur  ut  non  modo  asello  Arcadiae  tardior,  sed  obtusior  plumbo  vel  lapide,  omnibas  erat 
in  risum.  Suis  enim,  aut  magistri  sui,  quisquis  incumbebat  inventis.  Fieboat  vrg^ 
summi  repente  philosophi ;  nam  qui  illiteratus  accesserat,  fere  non  morabatur  in  acMis 
ulterius  quam  eo  curriculo  tcmporis,  quo  avium  pulli  plumescunt.  bed  quid  doceteDt 
novi  doctores  et  qui  plus  somniorum,  quam  vigiliarum  in  scrutinio  philoaopluB  consoBi- 
serant  ?  Ecce  nova  fiebant  omnia  ;  innovabatur  grammatica,  immutabatur  dialectici^ 
contemnebatur  rhetorica,  et  novas  totius  quadrivii  vias,  evaciatis  priorum  regnlif,  do 
ipsius  philosophise  advtas  proferebant.  Solam  amveniiniutmj  sive  ratienem  loqaebaatar* 
argumentum  sonabat  in  ore  omnium;  ac  ineptum,  nimis  aut  rude  et  a  philosopho  olieonBi« 
impossibile  credebatur  eonvenienter  et  ad  rationis  norman  quicquam  dicere  aut  heert^ 
nisi  conteniintfs  c-t  raiionis  mentio  ezpreasim  erat  inserta."  Many  more  pasaagea  of  thia 
nature  arc  to  be  found  in  this  author. 

m  We  shall  indeed  find  many,  in  the  records  of  this  century,  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Philosophers.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manegoldus  the  Philosopher,  Adalardus  the  Phi- 
losopher, &c.  But  we  must  not  attribute  to  the  term  Phiiosopher,  when  applied  to 
these  grammarian?,  the  sense  which  it  bore  among  the  ancient  Greek;  and  Latuia,  and 
which  it  still  bears  in  our  times.  In  the  ttyle  of  what  we  call  the  middle  age,  erery 
man  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind  his  erudition  might  be,  was  called  a  PkUosophgrp 
and  this  title  was  also  given  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  though  that  set  of  men 
were,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of  true  philosophy.  See  the  Chraniam  StiemUm" 
num  in  Muratori,  ^criptor.  reruih  Lalicar.  tom.  ii.  pars  ii.  cap.  cxxiv.  p.  365,  where  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  tenth  century,  in  which  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  eztin^ 
guished  in  Italy,  there  %cere  thirty-tuo  philosophers  al  Benevento,  We  team,  howeveri 
by  what  follows,  that  these  philosophers  were  partly  grammarians,  and  partly  penona 
Who  were  more  or  less  versed  in  certain  liberal  arts. 
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These  however  were  the  only  guides  which  the  schools 
had  to  follow  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  nor  had 
die  public  teachers  either  genius  or  courage  enough  to 
enlai^  the  system,  or  to  improve  upon  the  principles,  of 
these  dictators  in  philosophy,  whose  authority  was  treated 
as  iitfallible,  and  their  productions,  for  a  long  tune,  regarded 
as  perfect,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  science.  But 
about  the  year  1050,  the  face  of  philosophy  began  to 
change,  and  the  science  of  logic  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
This  revolution  began  in  France,  where  several  or  the 
books  of  Aristotle  nad  been  brought  from  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  it  was  effected  by  a  set  of  men 
h^^y  renowned  for  their  abilities  and  genius,  such  as  Be- 
reiiffer,  Roscellinus,  Hildebert,  and  after  them  by  Gilbert 
deUi Porre,  the  famous  Abelard,  and  others.  These  emi- 
nent logicians,  though  they  followed  the  Stagirite  as  their 
g^de,  took  nevertheless  the  liberty  to  illustrate  and  model 
anew  his  philosophy,  and  to  extend  it  far  beyond  its  ancient 
limits. 

VII.  The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were  most  famous 
for  their  zealous  and  successful  endeavours  to  improve  the 
science  of  logic,  and  accommodate  it  to  general  use,  were 
Lanfranc,  an  Italiah  by  birth,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Stephens 
at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  called  from  thence  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  his 
successor,  and  Odo,  whose  last  promotion  was  the  bisphoric 
of  Carabray.  Lanfranc  was  so  deeply  versed  in  this  science, 
that  he  was  commonly  called  the  Dialectician ;  and  he  em*- 
ployed  with  great  dexterity  the  subtilties  of  logic  in  the 
controversy  which  was  carried  on  between  him  and  the 
learned  Berenger,  against  whom  he  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  holy  sacrament. 
Anselm,  in  a  very  learned  dialogue  De  Graminatico^ 
throws  much  light  upon  the  darkness  and  perplexity  in 
which  the  science  of  logic  had  lain  so  long  involved ;  and 
among  other  things,  investigates,  with  no  small  sagacity, 
the  nature  of  substance^  and  mode  or  quality^  in  order  to 
convey  juster  notions  of  these  metaphysical  entities  than 
had  been  hitherto  entertained."  This  great  prelate,  who 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several  oranches  of 
literature  both  sacred  and  profane,  was  the  first  of  the 

n  Thk  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Aoselm,  publislied  by  fatker  G«rberon> 
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Latin  doctors  who  dispelled  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
obscurity  that  hung  over  the  important  sciences  of  meta« 
physic  and  natural  theology,  as  appears  from  two  books 
of  his  compositioni  wherein  the  truths  concerning  the 
Deity,  whicn  are  deducible  from  the  mere  light  of  nature, 
are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a  degree  of  sa^aci^ 
which  could  not  well  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  this  cen^* 
tury.  He  was  the  inventor  of  that  famous  argument,  vul- 
garly and  erroneously  attributed  to  Des  Cartes,  which  de- 
monstrates the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Beuig  naturally  hnplanted  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  which  is  to  be  found,  without  exception,  in  the 
breast  of  every  mortal.  The  solidity  of  this  alignment  was 
indeed  called  m  question  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed^ 
by  Gaunilo,  a  French  monk,  whose  objections  were 
answered  by  Auselm,  in  a  treatise  professedly  written  for 
that  j^urpose.  Odo,  the  tldrd  restorer  of  logic  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  taught  that  science  with  the  greatefl^  ap- 
plause, and  iUustrated  it  in  three  learned  productioimt 
which  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of  time.^ 
VIII.  The  restoration  of  logic  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  vehement  dispute  between  its  restorers 
Tfl  and  patrons,  concerning  the  object  of  that  science ; 
KSniiSin,  such  was  the  term  employed  by  the  contending 
•Dd  r«.iiM»  parties.  This  controversy,  which  was  long  agitated 
in  the  schools,  was  in  its  nature  extremely  trivial  and  unim- 
portant ;  but  considered  m  its  conse(j[uences,  it  became 
a  very  serious  and  weighty  affair ;  smce  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  made  use  of  their  respective  opimons  in 

o  Gaunilo*8  treatise  b  to  be  found  in  tLe  works  of  Anselm,  with  the  answer  of  tiiat 
learned  prelate.  |C7^  As  Anselm  makes  such  a  shining  figure  in  the  literary  hiatory  of 
England,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  here  a  more  ample  account  of  his  eharacter 
and  writings  than  that  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  life  and  manners  were 
without  reproach,  though  his  spiritunl  ambition  eipoMd  him  justly  to  censure.  Hie 
works  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  his  dogmatical  tracts,  and  begine 
with  a  discourse  concerning  the  Existence  </  God^  the  Divine  ,^rihuUt,  and  the  TWiilfy. 
This  discourse  is  called  Jtfono/ogia,  because  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  aolilofor* 
Id  this  first  part  of  the  workfl  of  Anselm,  there  are  many  curious  researches  upon  sob- 
jecta  of  a  Tery  difficult  and  mysterious  nature,  i«uch  as  the  Fall  c/  Sotai,  the  Remmn  wkff 
Ood  created  Man,  the  doctrine  of  On^'na<  Sin,  and  the  Mmnner  qf  Ut  CommMaicaUm 
Is  Adam's  Poslmfy,  the  Liberty  of  the  ITiU,  and  the  Coiuistency  ^  Freedom  with  tts 
Divine  Prescience,  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent  prelale 
contain  hi?  praclical  and  devotional  performances,  such  as  HomiUeif  PoewUt  Frpycrt,  Ite. 
tod  his  Letters^  which  are  divided  into  four  books. 

p  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises  are  as  follows :  De  Sophista,  De  CmnpUxhulhUf 
Dt  Re  et  Ente.  The  learned  Heriman,  in  hb  ^orrolio  rettauraUonU  Ahkmtitt  SH.  Mm^ 
tiiU  TomacensiSf  which  is  published  in  Dachcrius's  SpicUegium  Scriptor.  Vttir.  torn.  ii. 
p.  889,  speaks  of  Odo  in  the  following  honourable  manner ;  "  Cum  Odo  septem  liber- 

fliii/m  artium  esset  peritus,  prceipoe  tamen  in  dialertira  eminebaf^  et  pro  Ipaft ' — 

rferieonim  /hrqiicnfia  eum  expetebat/^ 
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explainii^  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  reciprocally  load- 
ed each  other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and  the  most 
opprobrious  accusations.  In  one  point  only  thev  were 
unanimous,  acknowledging  that  logic  or  dialectic  nad  for 
its  essential  object  the  consideration  of  universals  in  their 
various  relations  and  points  of  comparison,  since  particular 
and  individual  things,  being  liable  to  change,  could  not  be 
the  objects  of  a  sure  and  immutable  science.  But  the 
great  question  was,  whether  these  universals,  which  came 
within  the  sphere  of  logical  inquiries,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  real  things  or  to  that  of  mere  denominations.  One  set 
of  these  suotile  disputants  maintained  that  universals  were 
widoubted  realities,  and  supported  their  hypothesis  by  the 
authority  of  Plato,  Boetius,  and  other  ancient  sa^es  ;  the 
other  amrmed,  that  they  were  mere  words  ancfoutward 
denominations,  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  their  cause  the 
respectable  suffrages  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry.  The 
former  were  calleu  realists  on  account  of  their  aoctrine, 
and  the  latter  nominalists  for  the  same  reason.  Each  of 
the  contending  parties  were,  in  process  of  time,  subdi- 
vided into  various  sects,  on  account  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  many  explained  the  doctrine  that  was  the  badge  and 
characteristic  of  their  sect.*^  This  controversy  made  a 
}>rodigious  noise  in  all  the  schools  throughout  Europe  du- 
ring many  succeeding  a^es,  and  produced  often  uunappy 
contentions  and  animosities  between  philosophers  ana  di- 
vines. Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin 
from  the  disputes  that  were  carried  on  between  Berenger 
and  his  adversaries,  concerning  the  eucharist ;'  a  notion 
which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  authority,  is  yet  by 
no  means  destitute  of  probability,  since  the  hypothesis  of 
the  nominalii)ts  might  be  very  successfully  employed  in  de- 

q  The  learned  Bnicker,  in  his  Historia  CrUica  Philoaophictf  torn.  iii.  p.  904,  gives  an 
ample  account  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  and  enlarges  a  good  deal  upon  ,the  na* 
ture  and  circumstances  of  this  logical  contest ;  he  also  mentions  the  various  writers, 
who  have  made  this  sect  and  its  doctrine  the  object  of  their  researches.  Among 
these  writers,  the  principal  was  John  Salabert,  presbyter  in  the  diocess  of  Agen,  who 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1651,  in  8vo.  a  treatise,  entitled  Philosophia  •Yomtno/tuni 
Vindieata,  Thu  book,  which  Is  extremely  rare,  has  been  seen  by  none  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  professedly  concerning  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  A  copy  of  it, 
taken  from  the  manuscript  in  the  French  king's  library,  was  communicated  to  me, 
from  which  it  appt^ars,  that  Silabcrt,  who  was  certainly  a  very  acute  and  ingenious  lo- 
gician, employed  his  labour  rather  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  than 
in  giving  an  accurate  account  of  their  beet  There  are,  however,  several  things  to  be 
found  ill  his  book,  which  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  even  among  the 
learned. 

r  Du  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  (om.  i.  p.  443,  Gerb.  du  Bois,  Hiitor.  Ecc'wm*. 
Ptirit,  torn.  i.  p.  770. 
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fending  the  doctrine  of  Berenger,  concerning  the  sacnt^ 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

IX.  The  sect  of  the  nominalists  had  for  their  chief  a  cer- 
tain person  called  John,  who,  on  account  of  his  Ic^cal. 
subtilty,  was  sumamed  die  Sophist,  which  is  the  only  dr- 
cumstance  we  know  of  his  history/  His  principal  disci* 
pies  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Cfompiesne,  and 
Arnoul  of  Laon,  who  propagated  his  doctrine  witn  indus- 
try and  success,  to  whom  we  may  add,  with  some  proba* 
biiity,  Raimbert,  the  master  of  a  famous  school  at  Lisle  in 
Flanders,  who  is  said,  according  to  the  quibbling  humov 
of  the  times,  to  have  read  nominal  logic  to  his  discipleflp 
while  Odo,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, instructed  his  scholars  in  reality.^  The  most  renoihied 
of  all  the  nominal  philosophers  of  this  age  was  RosceUn ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  many  nave  considered  him  as  the  chief 
and  founder  of  that  sect,  and  that  he  is  still  considered  «i 
such  by  several  learned  men. 


CHAPTER  II. ' 

c'aKcERirivo  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  church,  and  its  for 

OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  loudly  complain  «/ 
the  vices  that  reigned  among  the  rulers  of  the 

S^iS"d?fgT  church,  and  in  general,  amohg  all  the  sacerdota/ 
orders ;  they  also  deplore  that  universal  decay  of 

piety  and  discipline,  that  was  tne  consequence  of  this  cor. 

ruption  in  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  to  support,  by 

their  example,  their  authority,  and  their  instructions,  the 

s  This  account  we  have  fVom  the  unknown  author  of  the  Fragmenium  ilUsric 
Franciaca^  a  Roberto  rege  ad  mortem  PkUippi  1.  which  i»  published  in  Du  ChM^i 
Scriptores  Historia  Franeicttf  torn.  iv.  p.  90,  whose  words  are  as  follows.  "  In  Dialee- 
tica  hi  pottntes  eititerunt  Sophists;  Johannes,  qui  artcm  Sophisticam  Tocalem  esw 
diaseniit,"  &c.  Du  Boulaj,  Hi$t,  Jlcadem.  Paris,  torn.  L  p.  443,  et  61S,  conjectnns  that 
this  John  the  Sophist  was  the  same  person  with  John  of  Chartres,  surnamed  the  Oc^, 
who  was  first  physician  to  Henry  L  king  of  France,  and  had  acquired  a  high  degne 
of  renown  by  his  genius  and  erudition.  The  same  author,  p.  377,  tells  us,  that  John 
had  for  his  master,  Giraldus  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  incomparable  poet,  and  an  excel- 
lent rhetorician,  but  he  advances  this  without  any  proof.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  Annnl,  Benedict,  torn.  v.  lib.  Izvii.  ^^  Ixxviii.  p.  261,  supposes  that  John  the 
Nominolist  was  the  same  person  who  made  known  to  Anselm  the  error  of  RoMcliiMu 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the  godhead. 

t  The  passage  iu  the  original  is  "  Qui  dialecticam  cloricb  tuis  in  roce  legebat,  qaui« 
Odo  in  re  discipulis  legoret,**  See  HerimannuB,  ilittor,  restmvrattmnii  ManMtterU  ^. 
VcrfM  TonuKem.  to  Dtcherii  S^dUgh  VHer.  Scrfptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  SSP. 
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laered  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  western  bi- 
shops  were  no  sooner  elevated  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts, 
UMl  nobles,  and  enriched  with  ample  territories,  than  they 
save  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  dominion  of  pleasure 
ind  ambition,  and  wholly  employed  in  displaying  me  mag- 
nificence of  their  temporal  stations,  frequented  the  courts 
>f  princes,  accompamed  always  with  a  splendid  train  of  at- 
:endants  and  domestics.''  The  inferior  orders  of  the  cler- 
^  were  also  licentious  in  their  own  way ;  few  among  them 
preserved  any  remauis  of  pietv  and  virtue,  we  might  add 
of  decency  and  discretion.  While  their  rulers  were  wal- 
lowing in  luxury,  and  basking  in  the  beams  of  worldly 
pomp  and  splendour,  they  were  indulging  themselves, 
irithout  the  least  sense  of  shame,  in  fraudulent  practices, 
ED  impure  and  lascivious  gratifications,  and  even  in  the 
^onunission  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  Grecian 
Jerj^  were  somewhat  less  chargeable  with  these  shock- 
cig  uregularities,  as  the  calamities  under  which  their  coun- 
ry  groaned,  imposed  a  restraint  upon  then*  passions,  and 
rave  a  check  to  their  licentiousness.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  salutary  restraints,  there  were  few  examples  of 
»iety  and  virtue  to  be  found  among  them. 

II.  The  authority  and  lustre  of  the  I^tin  churdi,  or  to 
»peak  more  properly,  the  power  and  dominion  The  mnhori. 
>f  the  Roman  pontiflTs,  arose  in  this  century  to  jYoMlf^n- 
heir  liighest  period,  though  they  arose  by  de-  *'^*- 
;rees,  and  had  much  opposition  and  many  diificulties  to 
^onquer.  In  the  preceding  age,  the  pontiffs  had  acquired 
I  great  degree  ol  authority  in  religious  matters,  and  in 
BVery  thing  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church ; 
md  their  credit  and  influence  increased  prodigiously  toward 
he  commencement  of  this  centiu-y.  For  then  they  re- 
reived  the  pompous  titles  oi  masters  of  the  worlds  nnd  popes, 
.  e.  universal  fathers  ;  they  presided  also  everywhere  in  the 
rouncUs  by  their  legates ;  assumed  the  authority  of  supreme 
irbitcrs  in  all  controversies  that  arose  concerning  religion 
>r  church  discipline ;  and  mamtained  the  pretended  rights 
)f  the  church  sigainst  the  encroachments  and  usurpations 
)f  kings  and  princes.    Their  authority  however  was  con- 

u  See  anong  other  examples  of  tbis  episcopal  grandear,  that  of  Adalbert  in  Adam. 
^retixens,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ixiii.  p.  38,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxv.  p.  52,  that  of  Guntber,  in  the 
UcAimcs  Aniiqva  of  Canistu:*,  toin.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  186,  and  that  of  Manassos,  in  the  Mv- 
fum  Italiaim  of  Mabillon,  lotn.  i.  p.  114.  Add  to  ajl  thcM  Muriitorii  ,Ufh.  Itaf.  medi- 
rti,  tom.  ij.  p.  7*. 
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lined  \vilhin  cei-tain  limits;  lor,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
restrained  by  sovereign  j)rnices,  that  it  might  not  aTO- 
gantly  aim  at  civil  dominion ;   and  on  the  other,  it  wu 
opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves,  that  it  might  notarise  ■. 
to  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  utterly  destroy  the  liberty  and  ' 
privileffes  of  synods  and  councils.'*    From  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  method  which  the 
most  artful  ambition  could  suggest,  to  remove  these  limits, 
and  to  render  their  donunion  both  despotic  and  universal 
They  not  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme  legis- 
,  lators  in  the  church,  to  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all 
synods  and  councils,  whether  general  or  provincial,  to  the 
sole  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  honours  and  benefices 
as  divinely  authorized  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  carried  tlieir  insolent  pretensions  so  far  as  to  give  ffaeiD-' 
selves  out  for  lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fiite  rf^^. 
kingdoms  and  empires,  and  supreme  rulers  over  the  kni^;. 
and  princes  of  the  earth.    Before  Leo  IX.  no  pope  was  ae  ! 
enormously  impudent  as  to  claim  this  unbounded  autliorily, 
or  to  assume  tne  power  of  transferring  tenitories  and  mo* 
vinces  from  their  lawful  possessors  to  new  masters.    Tias 
pontiff  gave  the  example  of  such  an  amazing  pretension  to 
nis  holy  successors,  by  granting  to  the  Normans,  who  bad 
settled  in  Italy,  the  lands  and  territories  which  they  bad 
already  usurped,  or  were  employed  in  forcing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.''     The  ambition  how- 
ever of  the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
the  kings  of  trance,  by  William  the  CJonqueror,  who  was 
now  seated  on  the  tlu*one  of  England,  and  was  the  boldest 
asserter  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  royalty  against  the 
liigh  claims  of  tlie  apostoUc  see,^  iuid  also  by  several  other 

IV  The  very  learned  Launoy,  in  his  •fLserth  contra  PrkiUgimn  SH.  MedardL  pan  U. 
tap.  zxxi.  opp.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  307,  han  y:\ven  ns  an  accurate  account  of  the  eccleaiM- 
ticallaws,  and  of  the  poiver  of  the  hierarchy  during  this  century,  which  he  coUeeted 
from  the  letters  of  pope  Gregory  VU.  from  which  account  it  appears,  that  Gregoiy, 
amhitious  as  he  wax,  did  not  pretend  to  p  supreme  and  despotic  authority  in  the  charcL 
X  See  Gaufr.  Mallatera  Hist,  Sictda,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  553,  torn.  v.  Scriptor,  JtaL  Mun- 
toriL     ^SUT  The  translator  has  here  incorporated  the  notes  of  the  original  into  the  text. 

y  See  Eadmeri  Historia  novortim,  lib.  i.  p.  29,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  tke 
works  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  if  it  it 
true  on  the  one  hand,  that  VVilliani  the  Conqueror  opposed,  on  many  occasions,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  zeal  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  of  the 
aspiring  buhops  ;  it  i^  no  less  ccrt»in,  on  the  other,  that  to  accompli«h  his  ambitious 
views,  he,  like  many  other  European  princes,  had  recourse  to  the  influence  of  the  pon- 
tiffs upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  thereby  nourished  and  encouraged  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome.  For  while  he  was  preparing  all  things  for  this  ez- 
.Mdition  into  England,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Alexander  II.  "in  order,"  a* 
llatthew  Paris  sar^.  Hist,  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  S.  "  to  have  his  undertaking  approrcd  and 
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irmces.  Nor  did  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of  France 
nd  Germany,  sit  tamely  silent  under  the  papal  yoke; 
nanv  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  nghts  and  the 
irivueges  of  the  church ;  but  as  many,  -seduced  by  the 
Ilurements  of  interest  or  the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacri- 
iced  their  hberties,  and  yielded  to  tlie  pontiffs.  Hence  it 
lappened,  that  these  imperious  lords  of  the  church,  though 
he^  did  not  entirely  gam  their  point,  nor  satisfy  to  the  full 
heir  raging  ambition,  yet  obtained  vast  augmentations  of 
K)wer,  andextended  their  authority  from  day  to  day. 

III.  The  see  of  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Silvester  IL 
irhich  happened  in  the  year  1003,  was  filled  successively 
ly  John  XVlI.  John  XViII.  and  Sei^us  IV.  none  of  whose 
lontificates  were  distinguished  by  any  memorable  events ; 
t  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  these  three  popes 
v^ere  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  approbation  and 
uthority  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  re^  they  were 
lected  to  that  high  di^ty.  Benedict  Vni.  who  was 
adsed  to  the  pontificate  m  the  year  1012,  being  obliged  by 
is  competitor  Gregory  to  leave  Rome,  fled  into  Germany 
)r  succour,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  H.  by 
rhom  he  was  reinstated  in  the  apostolic  chair,  wnich  he 
•ossessed  in  peace  until  the  year  1024.  It  was  during  his 
ontificate,  that  those  famous  Normans,  who  make  such  a 
[lining  figure  in  history,  came  into  Italy,  and  reduced 
everal  of  its  richest  provinces  under  their  dominion, 
tenedict  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother  John  XIX.  who 
uled  the  church  until  the  year  1033.  The  five  pontiffs 
^e  have  now  been  mentioiimg  were  not  chargeable  with 
ishonouring  their  high  station  by  that  licentiousness  and 
mmorality  that  rendered  so  many  of  their  successors 
ifamous;  their  lives  were  virtuous ;  at  least,  their  conduct 
ras  decent.  But  their  examples  had  little  effect  upon 
fenedict  IX.  a  most  abandoned  profligate,  and  a  wretch 
apable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  whose  flagitious  con- 
uct  drew  upon  him  the  just  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
rho,  in  the  year  1038,  degraded  him  from  his  office.     He 

stificd  by  apostolical  authority :  and  tlio  pone,  liaving  considered  tLc  claims  of  the 
intcmiiM,;  parties,  MCDt  a  standard  to  Williniii  as  an  omen  of  his  npproaching  royalty.*^ 
b  hi^liiy  probahie,  thni  the  Normans  in  Italy  h:\d  made  the  isaiiic  humble  request  to 
po  IX.  and  dcMi:iiulrd  liis  cunlinnatinn  holh  of  the  posse:<sions  tbcy  had  acquired,  and 
*  tho«e  they  drsi'^ncd  to  usurp.  And  when  we  consider  all  tbiH,  it  will  not  appear  so 
irpri^ing  that  tlic  popes  aimed  at  uniTcrsal  cmpirv,  since  they  were  encoumpe^l  to  thin 
r  the.  mean  sii'iaiixNion*  and  •senile  homa«;e  of  the  European  princes. 
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was  aftenvard  indeed  restored,  by  the  emperor  Conradt 
to  the  papal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learning  circumspectioii 
and  prudence  from  his  former  disgrace,  he  grew  stul  more 
scandalous  in  liis  Ufe  and  maimers,  and  so  provoked  the 
Uomaii  people  by  his  repeated  crimes,  that  tliey  deposed 
him  a  second  time,  a.  n.  1044,  and  elected  ui  his  place 
John,  bishop  of  Sabuia,  who  assumed  the  name  pf  Sil- 
vester III.  About  tliree  months  after  this  new  revolution, 
the  relations  and  adherents  of  Benedict  rose  up  in 
arms,  drove  Silvester  out  of  the  city,  and  restorea  the 
degraded  pontiff  to  his  forfeited  honours,  which  however 
he  did  not  enjoy  long ;  for  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  he 
sold  the  pontihcate  to  John  Gratian,  archpresbyter  of 
Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Thus  the 
church  had,  at  the  same  time,  two  chiefs,  Silvester  and  ' 
Gregory,  whose  rivalry  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble 
and  confusion.  This  contest  was  terminated  in  the  year 
1046,  in  the  council  held  at  Sutri,  by  the  emT)eror  Henry 
III.  who  so  ordered  matters,  that  Benedict,  Gregory,  and 
Silvester  were  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and 
Suidger,  bishop  of  Bambei^,  was  raised  to  that  dignity, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  under  the  tiue  of 
Clement  IL* 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II.  which  happened  in 
the  year  1047,  Bcniedict  IX.  though  twice  degraded,  aimed 
anew  at  the  papal  dignity,  and  accordingly  iorced  himself 
into  St.  Peter's  chair  for  the  third  time. "  But  the  vearfol- 
lowing  he  was  obliged  to  suiTender  the  pontificate  to  Pop- 
po,  bishop  of  Brixen,  known  by  the  name  of  Damasus  ll. 
whom  Henry  11.  elected  pope  in  Germany,  and  sent  from 
thence  into  Italy  to  take  ])ossession  of  that  dignity.  Upon 
the  death  of  Damasus,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Rome  out 
three  and  twenty  days,  the  same  emperor,  hi  the  diet  held 
at  Worms,  a.  n.  1048,  appointed  Bruno,  bishop  of  1  oul,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pontificate.  This  prelate  Is  known  in 
the  list  of  the  popes  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  and  his  private 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  acts  of  zeal  and  piely  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  were  deemd  meritorious 

z  Id  thin  compendious  account  of  the  popes,  I  have  followcil  the  relations  of  Fnnds 
and  Anthony  Pai;i,  I'apelirock,  and  altfo  those  of  Muratori,  in  his  Amialts  Itaiitt^  pcr^ 
miaded  that  the  learned  and  judicious  reader  will  justify  my  treating  with  the  utmost  con<- 
tffonpt  what  Barouius  and  others  have  allcccd  ia  favour  of  Grceory  \  I. 
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enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  saintly  order. 
But  it  we  deduce  from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  laudable  severity  in  correct- 
ing and  punishing  certain  enormous  vices/  which  were 
commonamong  the  clergy  during  his  pontificate,  there  will 
remain  little  in  the  life  and  administration  of  this  pontiff, 
that  could  give  him  any  pretension  to  such  a  distinction. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  many,  who  industriously  conceal 
or  excuse  the  numerous  infirmities  and  failings  of-the  pon- 
tiffs, centre,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  temerity  and 
injustice  of  the  measures  he  took  toward  the  conclusion  of 
his  davs.  Such,  among  others,  was  the  war  which  he  in- 
considerately entered  into,  in  the  year  1053,  w^ith  the  Nor- 
mans, whose  neighbourhood  he  did  not  like,  and  whom  he 
was  grieved  to  see  in  the  possession  of  Apulia.  His  teme- 
rity uideed  was  severely  punished  by  the  issue  of  this  war, 
from  which  he  derived  tne  bitterest  fruits,  being  taken 

frisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to  Bencvento. 
lere  dismal  reflections  upon  his  unhappy  fate  pre^'ed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  threw  tiini  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  sick- 
ness ;  so  that  after  a  year's  imprisonment  he  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  concluded  liis  days  on  the  19th  of  April, 
A.  D.  1054.** 

v.  After  the  death  of  Leo  the  papal  chair  was  filled,  in 
the  year  1055,  by  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Kichstadt,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Victor  IL  and  after  governhig  the 
church  about  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 
brother  to  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorruiu,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
under  the  administration  of  these  two  pontiffs.  Geirard, 
bishop  of  Florence,  who  obtained  the  papacy,  a.  d.  1058, 
and  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.  makes  a  greater  figure  in 
history  than  several  of  his  predecessors.*"  We  pass  in  si- 
lence John,  bishop  of  Veletri,  who  usurped  the  pontificate, 
as  also  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  after  the  death  of  Ste-. 
phen,  and  who  was  deposed  with  ignomiu},  after  ha\ing 

AT'  *  Id  sc^cinl  council  wLidi  he  assrrrihltfd  in  ItiilVi  Franop,  ami  Ccrmany,  he  pro- 
posed rigorous  Uus  again.xt  «inioiiy,  sodomy,  in(:e>tuuu.s  and  aduilcruusi  iiiari-i:i{|;t-a  ;  the 
custom  of  carrying'  arinn  that  wa9c;rowii  uii'ivcriial  among  th«clerg>  ;  theupo.^tacy  of  the 
monks  nho  abanduiicd  their  habit  aod  renounced  their  proft  usiun,  kc. 

b  Sec  the  ,hla  Saiietarvm  ad  d.  \ix.  ,1prilis,  torn.  iii.  p.  C12.  lUst,  Literaire  de  la 
frmue,  torn.  vii.  p.  4oU.     Ijiannone  Hist,  de  A^afi/»,  torn.  ii.  p.  53. 

c  Beside  the  acrnunts  given  of  Nicolas  U.  by  the  writers  of  the  papal  history,  there  i^ 
a  particular  an<l  arcurate  hihtory  of  this  pontifl'  ilraivn  np  l»y  the  Bencdirtine  moiikj",  in 
»h*r  If  if  9,  IJter.  d*  In  Frnnrcj  torn.  vii.  p,  ril.'i. 
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possessed  about  nine  months  the  dignity,  to  which  he  had 
no  other  title  than  what  he  derive<l  from  lawless  violence. 
Nicolas,  u])on  the  removal  of  this  usurper,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1059,  in  which,  amono;  many  saliK 
tary  laws  designed  to  heal  the  inveterate  disorders  that 
haci  afflicted  the  church,  one  remarkable  decree  was  passed 
for  changing  the  ancient  form  of  electing  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; this  alteration  was  designed  to  prevent  the  tumults 
and  commotions  which  arose  in  Rome,  and  the  factions 
which  divided  Italy,  when  a  new  pope  was  to  be  elected. 
The  same  pontiff  received  the  homage  of  the  Normans, 
and  solemnly  created  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  condition  that  he  should  observe, 
as  a  faithfid  vassal,  an  inviolable  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
church,   and  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  acknowedgment  dF 
his  subjection  to  the  apostolic  see.     Hy  what  authori^. 
Nicolas  confirmed  the  Norman  prince  in  the  possession  St 
tliese  provinces,  is  more  than  we  know  ;  certain  it  is,  thaL 
he  hau  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which  he  grantee^ 
so  liberallv  to  the  Normans,  who  held  them  already  by  th^ 
odious  right  of  conqiiest/  Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  found-^ 
ed  this  right  of  cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Goi^ 
stantine,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  tl^ 
course  of  this  history  ;  or  probably  seduced  by  the  artf^ 
and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Hildebrand,  who  had  hir^ 
self  an  eye  upon  the  pontificate,  and  afterward  filled  it,  Jn 
effect,  under  the  adopted  name  of  Gregory  VII.  he  inui. 
gined  that,  as  Christ's  vicegerent,  the  Roman  pontiff  Was 
the  king  of  kings,  and  had  the  whole  universe  for  his  do. 
main.     It  is  well  known  (hat  Hildebrand  had  a  supreme 
ascendant  in  the  councils  of  Nicolas,  and  that  the  latter 
neither  undertook  nor  executed  anv  thing  without  his  di- 
rection.     Be  tliat  as  it  may,  it  was  the  feudal  grant  made 
to  Guiscard  by  this  pope,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  th&= 
kingdom  of  Naples,  orof  the  two  Sicilies,  and  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  that  kingdom  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  con— 
stantly  claim,  and  which  the  Sicilian  inonarchs  annually^ 
acknowledije. 

VI.  Before  the  pontificate  of  Micolas  II.  the  popes  were 

chosen  not  only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals. 

«fVr-:.-K  but  also  by  those  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy,  the 

1} Z^t'ijZ'^'"  nobility,  the  burgesses,  and  the  assembly  of  tha 

people.     An  eleeUow,  v\\  wYvieV  ^sxOsv  ^  q.^\sSx^»^<« 

'  Src  Mi/ratori  .'JnnfiU  iVlUilla,  lorn.  ^i.  v-  ^^^-    ^wovCw*  Awnni.  nft.  A.  VW^ 
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Bdul  j^ring  multitude  wOkS  concerned,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce continual  factions,  animosities,  and  tumults.  To  pre- 
rent  these,  as  far  as  was  possible,  this  artful  and  provident 
pontiff  had  a  law  passed  by  which  the  cardinals,  as  well 
presbyters  as  bishops,  were  empowered,  upon  a  vacancy 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  to  elect  a  new  pope,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Roman  emperors  in 
this  important  matter.*  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  clergj*^, 
with  the  bui^esses  and  people,  excluded  from  all  part  m 
tins  election,  since  their  consent  was  solemnly  demanded, 
and  also  esteemed  of  much  weight/  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  this  new  regulation,  the  cardinals  acted  the  princi- 
pal part  in  the  creation  of  the  new  pontiff;  though  they 
suffered  for  a  long  time  much  opposition  both  from  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who  were  con- 
Itentiy  either  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  or  abusing  the 
pntflege  they  yet  retained  of  confirming  the  election  of 
every  new  pope  by  their  approbation  and  consent.    In  the 


1C7^  e  It  iloes  not  appear  that  Nicolas  was  at  all  solicitous  about  the  privileges  of  th6 
EDperor,  and  his  authority  in  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  for  the  words  of  the 
ecree  in  all  the  rarious  copies  of  it  arc  to  this  import ;  "  the  cardinals  dhall  first  de- 
T>cratc  concerning  the  election  of  a  pontiif,  and  the  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and  of 
!ic  people  shall  be  required  to  confirm  their  choice.  The  pope  shall  be  chosen  out  of 
l3c  members  that  compose  the  church  of  Rome,  if  a  proper  person  can  be  found  among 
Ixcm  ;  if  not,  he  shall  be  elected  elsewhere.  All  this  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ho- 
iciur  of  our  dear  Aon  Henry,  who  is  no\w  kin^,  and  shall  be  soon  emperor,  as  we  hav5 
ilready  promiited  him,  or  to  the  honour  of  his  i<:irces:^ur»  on  whum  the  apo'tolic  see  .thall 
ronfrr  personally  and  ."iicrcssivcly  the  snme  hizh  privilege."  Here  wp  sec  the  good  pon- 
tiff taking  maniiehily  advnntage  of  the  minority  of  H«  nry  IV'.  to  depreciate  and  diminish 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  papal 
injtrc  ;  for  he  dtclare.-,  as  a  ptrvmal  r'^^ht  e:ranted  by  the  Roman  sec  to  rach  emperor 
for  himself,  : he  priyilege  of  confirmin'j:  the  pope's  election;  whcrc^is  it  id  well  known 
that  that  privilege  Lad  been  veste<l  in  Uvi  on:pjror*'  of  G«!rinp.ny  durinj;  many  preceding; 
•se^.  See  FIcury,  Eccl*i.  Hixt.  vol.  xiii.  livre  W.  p.  CI,  65,  Bniys«c!s  eJiiion.  It  is 
'roper  to  uh^L-rvi*  here,  tliut  the  crin^^inp;  and  ignoble  sul'mis!>iun  of  Chark's  the  Bald, 
rh«  would  not  arcrpt  of  the  title  of  e'up«*ror  before  it  wa?  cor.ri;rrcd  upon  him  by  the 
iomnn  pontitV,  orra^ioncd,  in  procoi."!  of  time,  that  alMurd  notion  that  the  papal  conse- 
rtttion  was  requisite  in  ordir  to  qualify  theking-^  uf  CIcTmany  to  assume  the  title  of  Roman 
Kxiperor:*,  though,  without  that  consi-cration,  the<ic  kingj*  had  all  Italy  under  their  do< 
a&nion,  and  exercised  in  every  part  of  it  various  ri:;!jt'«  and  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 
&«nre  the  kin;;.H  of  Gcrina.'iy  were  first  iitylcd  kin^s  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  after- 
»"'ard  kifii{:s  of  the  Homin?  u:jlil  the  year  l^CS,  whon  Maximilian  I.  chani^od  the  title  of 
"tn^  into  that  of  emptror. 

f  The  derrte  of  Niculas  cnrccrninfi:  the  ekrtion  of  the  Roman  pontifi*  is  to  be  found 
A  many  authori,  and  particularly  in  the  Conci'.ut.  But  upon  comparing  top;ether  several 
copies  of  this  fainoiH  decrei*,  I  found  them  in  many  re'  v  very  ditierent  from  each 
r>ther.  In  some  cupic^  the  di'c-re  ap[it:ars  ahriJ'^od  ;  in  otijLi.i  it  is  long  and  prolix.  In 
some  it  sri'm.-*  favourable  to  the  ri.2;hts  ami  privileges  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  in 
others,  it  appears  to  have  the  r'oi.trnry  tendency.  The  most  ample  copy  is  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Chrnniccn  Farfcnst  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  renim  /fe/'crtn.ni,  tom.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  64S,  which  d'.'^cr)*,  however,  in  various  cirrumstance^,  from  that  which  is  published 
by  Hugo  Floriarensi.",  in  his  book  De  rfjria  prote.itate  €t  sacerdotnli  diguitatej  in  Baluzii 
MiactUaiifiSf  tom.  iv.  p.  (i'i.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  that  there  is  in  the  copies 
of  this  famous  decree,  they  all  agree  in  onfirming  the  accounts  we  have  yivcn  of  tb». 
flfxns  and  ponfWca^f?  of  yjcoffff. 
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following  century  there  was  an  end  put  to  all  these  dw- 
putes  by  Alexander  III.  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish  and 
complete  what  Nicolas  had  only  begun,  and  who  transfer- 
red and  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  apostolic  see,  excluding  the  nobility,  the 
people,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  this 
important  matter." 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  account  of 
the  origm  of  the  cardinals,*'  and  the  nature  of  their  privi- 
leges and  functions.  Many  writers'  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  an  ample  manner,  and  have  shed  upon  it  a  profli- 
sion  of  erudition,  which  deserves  no  doubt  the  highest  ap- 
plause ;  but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  defective  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision ;  nor  do  1  know  of  any  who  nave 
confined  themselves  to  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
investigated,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  true  origin  of 
the  office  of  cardinal,  and  the  reasons  that  occasioned  the 
institution  of  that  order  of  ecclesiastics.  Several  learned 
men  have  employed  much  time  and  labour  in  fixing  the 
sense  of  the  word  cardinal,  and  in  illustrating  its  meaniif 
from  ancient  monuments  and  records ;  but  however  won 
thy  of  a  curious  |)liilologist  these  researclies  may  be,  yet 
they  contribute  uttle  or  nothing  to  clear  up  the  point  in 
question,  or  to  convey  an  acciu'ate  and  satisfactonr  notion  i 
of  the  true  orighi  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  lu- 
ture  of  that  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  certain  that  the 
w^ord  cardinal,  w  hen  applied  to  persons  or  things,  or  mwe 
especially'  to  the  sacred  order,  Avas  according  to  Ae  lui- 
guage  of  the  middle  age,  a  term  of  dul)ious  signification, 
and  was  susceptible  of  various  senses.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  former  times  this  title  was  by  no  means  pe- 
cutiar  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  was  in  use  in  all  the  Latin  churches,  and  that  not  only 
the  secular  clergy,  but  also  the  regular,  such  as  abbots, 

g  See  Mab'llon,  Comm,  in  Ord,  Ro}Wtti,  torn.  ii.  MttseiHalicit  p.  11-1.  ConiiUnt  Cenai 
Praf,  ad  ConcUinm  lAUerari'  Stepkani  in,  p.  IS-  Rom.  173J,  in  4to.  Franc.  Pagi  Bn- 
riarum  Pontif'  Ronuinur,  torn.  ii.  p.  374. 

cCP  h  The  translator  bus  here  incorporated  into  tie  Xvxt  the  lon:;'and  imporUiit  note 
r  of  the  original  cunccruing  the  cardinals.  The  citations  and  rcl'erciicei  only  areChremi 
into  the  nutcs. 


i  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  name,  origin,  and  ri^hty  of  the  c«dh 
aaU,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fubricius,  in  his  Hb"'c.rr.  Auiqiiir  p.^435,  456.  Cupi 
•Sagittarius  Inirod.  ad  Uistoriani  £cc/rszaj(.  cap.  xxix.  p.  771,  ct  Jo.  and  Sehmidiuai 
Supplenuut,  p.  644.  Christ.  Gryphius  hagoge  ad  Historiam  ^tceuli  xv'il  p.  430,MdtD 
these  Ludov.  Thomassini  D'uciplina  EecUtite  vetu»  t.i  nova,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  115^  llC^ 

p.  6/6,  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muraloh.  w\io«e  \c:ixne^  ^UsctVasi*^^  Dc  On^i^t  Cw^Mwhte 

^'<  nubihhed  in  hia  .Jnfi^.  Ittd-  rwdU  an.iom-  v.  ^.  \T»^i 
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canons,  and  monks,  were  capable  of  this  denomination^ 
and  were  styled  cardinals,  though  in  diflferent  senses.  But 
after  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  JIL  the  common  use  of 
the  term  cardinal  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it  was 
confined  to  such  only  as  were  immofhately  concerned  in 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  this  weighty  matter.  So  that  when  we  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  the  question  is 
not,  who  they  were  that  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the 
church  were  distinguished  among  the  Latins  in  general,  or 
at  Rome  in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
name  of  caruinals  ;  nor  do  we  inquire  into  the  proper  sig- 
nification of  that  term,  or  into  the  various  senses  in  which 
it  was  formerly  employed ;  the  true  state  of  the  question  is 
this ;  who  the  persons  were  that  Nicolas  IJ.  comprehended 
under  the  denomination  of  cardinals,  when  he  vested  in 
the  Roman  cardinals  alone  the  right  of  electing  the  new 
pontiff,  and  excluded  from  that  important  privilege  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  burgesses,  and  the  peo- 
ple. When  this  is  known  with  certanity,  then  we  shall 
have  a  just  notion  of  the  college  of  cardinals  in  its  first  rise, 
and  shall  also  perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
first  cardinals,  and  those  of  our  times.  Now  this  may  ea- 
^ilj'  be  learned  from  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II.  which  sets  the 
matter  in  the  clearest  light.  "  We  have  thought  proper  to 
enact,"  says  the  pontiff,  "  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  catholic  or  universal  church,  the  af- 
fair of  the  election  be  treated  principally  and  previously  to 
all  other  deliberations,  among  the  card'mal  bishops  alone, 
who  shall  afterward  call  in  to  their  council  the  cardinal 
clerks,  and  require  finally  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  to  their  election."''  Here  we  see, 
:hat  the  pontiff  divides  into  two  classes  the  cardinals  who 
^ere  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessors, one  of  which  he  calls  cardinal  bishops,  and  th(i 
ither  cardinal  clerks.  By  the  former  we  arc  manifestly  to 
mderstand  the  seven  bishops,  who  belonged  to  the  city  and 
:erritory  of  Rome,  whom  Nicolas  calls,  in  the  same  edict, 
zomprovinciales  episcopU  an  epithet  which  had  been  used 

•dT**  k  The  pasraj^o  of  the  edict,  which  we  have  here  translnlcJ  iVom  Ww^o  V\o' 
riacu»  in  Baluzii  ^HsctU.  torn.  iv.  p.  ^'2^  runs  thus  in  the  ori;2(iiial.     *'  (■oii«tituiiiius  ui> 
ibeunte  hujus  Komanx  univcrsalcs  Eccli;-»ia  Poiitiiicc,  iinpriini><,  Curdinaits  Kpiscopi  di- 
1gentiisim:i  siinul  consitieratione  (ractante.s,*  mox  sihi  Cferirus   CardluttUs  'a.v\\v\W^\\^x 
cquc  rc'liqtiu^  CIcnts  et  Populus  od  consf  nsmn  nove  cWcViouib  w:eiM\;iuv;' 

VOL.  tr.  20 
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before  by  Leo  I.  and  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  bishops  long  before  the  present  century. 
The  words  of  Nicolas  confirm  this  account  of  the  matteri 
:uid  place  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  ;  for  he . 
declares^  that  by  cardinal  bishops  he  understands  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  consecrate  the  pontiff  elect ;  <<  Since 
the  apostolic  see/'  observes  the  papal  legislator,  <'  cannot 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or  metropolitaOi' 
the  cardinal  bishops  must  necessarily  supply  the  place  of  a 
metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected  pontiff  on  the  summit  of 
apostolic  exaltation  and  empire.""'  Now  it  is  well  knowOi 
that  the  seven  bishops  of  Rome,  above  mentioned,  had 
the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  Roman  pontiff. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  imme- 
diately perceh'e  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  famous 
edict,  according  to  which  it  is  manifest,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  a  Pontiff,  the  cardinal  bishops  were  first  to  deli- 
berate alone  concerning  a  proper  successor,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  respective  merit  of  the  canditates  that  might  pre- 
tend to  this  high  dimity,  and  afterward  to  call  in  the  car- 
dmal  clerks,  not  only  to  demand  their  counsel,  but  also  to^ 
join  with  them  in  the  election.    The  word  clerk  here  bear^ 
the  same  sense  with  that  of  presbyter,  and  it  is  undeniably 
c:ertain,  that  the  name  of  cardinal  presbyters  was  given  tt> 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  and  twenty  Roman  parishes,  o^ 
principal  churches.  All  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  of  whatever 
order  or  rank  they  mi^lit  be,  were,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple, expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  the  pontili*,  though  they  were  allowed  what  is 
called  a  negative  suffrage,  and  theu*  consent  was  required 
to  what  the  others  liad  done.    From  all  which  it  appears; 
that  the  college  of  electors,  who  chose  the  Roman  pontifl', 
and  who  after  this  period  were  called  cardinals  in  a  new 
and  unusual  acceptation  of  that  term,  consisted,  according 
to  their  original  establishment,  by  Nicolas  II.  of  only  two 
orders,  namely,  cardinal  bishops jaud  cardinal  clerks^  or 
presbytersa" 

^.y  1  III  tLe  coiispcration  or  a  new  bi^Lop  in  any  province  tlie  metropolitan  always 
bure  the  principal  part  ;  as  therefore  there  uaj  no  metropolitan  to  ir»tal  the  pope,  car- 
dinal hi^h()p'<  perfuriiied  that  ceremony. 

ni  Such  arc  the  5iveI1in^  and  bombastic  terniii  of  the  edict.  "  Quia  aedcs  apostolirik 
super  »e  inrtropolitanum  habere  non  potest ;  cardinales  cpiwopil  metropolitan i  vic«  pro- 
fnltfuhio  fungantur,  qui  clecturo  anliwtalem  ad  a^uvtoUci  culminis  apiccm  pruvebuil." 

n  Wc  muat  therefore  take  care  that  we  be  not  in\»\ft^  V3  xVi^  «rcw  ^^trae^x.  "^wi^. 
w'n/rf^  fv/jo  affirms,  fliat  the  tar^uA-  biahnpa  ^-f!Tc  i>e\  ^Cl\«^  xt^  \\x«i  cxS^R!^  t>^  «ix^ 
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It  is  necessary  to  observci  before  we  finisli  this  dkres- 
«on»  that  the  iamous  decree  of  Nicolas  could  not  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law.  ^^  It  is  evident,"  says  Auselm,  bishop 
of  Luco,*  *'  that  the  edict  of  Nicolas  is,  and  always  has 
been*  without  the  smallest  degree  of  weight  or  authority. 
But  in  aflBrming  this,  I  have  not  tlie  least  design  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  blessed  memory  of  that  pontilT,  or  to 
derogate  from  the  applause  that  is  due  to  his  virtues.  As 
a  man  however  he  was  fallible,  and  through  tlic  weakness 
that  is  inseparable  from  humanity,  was  liable  to  be  seduced 
into  measures  that  were  inconsistent  with  equity  and 
justice."  It  is  true,  the  prelate  has  here  principally  in 
view  that  part  of  the  edict  in  which  Nicolas  acknowledges 
and  confirms  the  right  of  the  emperors  to  ratify  tlie  elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff;  yet  what  he  says  is  undoubt- 
edly true  of  the  whole  edict  in  all  its  parts.  For  the  seven 
palatine  judges,^*  who  were  excluded  by  this  decree  from 
the  important  privilege  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  of  voting 
in  the  election  to  the  apostolic  see,  complained  loudly  of 
the  injury  that  was  done  them,  and  seconded  in  their  com- 
plaints hly  the  various  orders  of  the  clei^y,  and  by  the 
clamours  of  the  army,  the  citizens,  and  the  multitude,  they 
declared  their  opposition  to  the  execution  of  this  edict,  and 
gave  much  trouole  and  uneasiness  to  the  cardinals  who  had 
been  constituted  electors  by  Nicolas.  To  appease  these 
tumults,  Alexander  III.  augmented  the  coUege  of  the  elect- 
ing cardinals,  by  confening  tliat  dignity  upon  the  prior,  or 
archpresbyter  of  St.  John  I^ateran,  the  archpresbyters  of 
8t.  retei's  and  St  Mary  Maggiore,  the  abbots  of  St.  Paul's 
and  StLaurence  without  the  wall,  and  lastly,  upon  the  seven 
palatine  judges."^    By  tliis  dexterous  stratagem  the  higher 

nala  before  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  ML*  Nor  arc  wc  to  listen  to  tbc  .supposition  of 
those  writert,  who  imagine  that  certain  deacons  were,  from  tbc  beginning,  members 
of  that  college  of  cartfuuid  by  whom  the  popes  were  elected.  There  were  indeed 
in  the  Roman  church,  long  before  the  edict  of  Nico)a^-,  and  there  still  remain  ccrdhial 
devevns,  i.e.  superintendents  of  those  churches  which  have  hospitals  annexed  to  them, 
and  whose  revenues  arc  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  pour ;  but  they  were  evi- 
deiitlj  eaeiudcd  from  the  election  of  the  pope,  which,  by  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  was  to 
le  made  by  the  cariUnnl  hiak&ps  and  clerks  alone.  Hence  wc  find  the  cardinais  plainly 
distiiigui>hed  from  the  deacons  in  the  diploma  that  was  drawn  up  for  tbc  election  of  Grc- 
'gory  VII.  to  the  puntincate. 

o  Anselmi  Lucc.ensh,  lib.  ii.  contra  AVibertum  Jintipi^am.  et  stquaces  ejus,  in  Canisii 
LetUmiib,  Antiqi^s,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  383. 

p  These  judges  were  the  PrimiceriuSf  Seeundictrhis,  Jifcarius,  Sarcdlariwtt  Protoscrinfa- 
Wuty  Pfimueriat,  Deftnsonaiiy  ttAdnihuituialor ;  for  a  ptrticQlar  account  of  whoso  rcs^pcc- 
tive  offices,  sei rices,  and  privileges,  see  iGrcvii  Tkcsmirus  Jinliq.  Du  Cangc,  &<-• 

q  C4nni  JPrttf,  ad  OmeU.  LaUran,  SUphm.  iiL  p.  19.  Mabillun,  Commtnt.  ad  Vrd. 
B97r.9» .  p.  1 1 5,  ex  Paititnio. 
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onler  ol'  the  clergy  was  defeated,  and  ceased  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  tlie  cardinal  electors  ;  nor  indeed  could  their 
opposition  be  of  any  signiiicancy,  since  their  chiefs  and 
leaders  were  become  members  of  the  sacred  college  insti- 
tuted by  Nicolas.  The  inferior  clergy  continued  yet  obsti- 
nate; but  their  op])osition  was  vanquished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  they  were  reduced  to  silence  by  the  promo- 
tion of  their  chiefs,  the  cardinal  deacons,  to  the  dignity  of 
electors.  Who  it  was,  whether  Alexander  111  or  some 
other  pontiff,  that  raised  the  principal  Roman  deacons  to 
the  rank  of  cardinals,  is  not  certain  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  design  of  this  promotion  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  inferior 
dergv,  >vho  resented  highly  the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

When  the  various  orders  of  the  clei^y  were  drawn  off 
from  the  opposition,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  silence 
tlie  people,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff.  And  accordingly,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  it  was  proposed  to  choose  Lucius 
III.'  as  his  successor,  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
esteemed  necessary  to  ratify  the  election,  were  not  so 
much  as  demanded,  and  the  affair  was  transacted  by  the 
college  of  cardinals  alone,  who  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  exclusive  and  important  privilege  even  to  our 
times.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Innocent  II.  had  been 
elected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  carduials  alone,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clergy  or  the  people,  several 
years  before  the  pontificate  of  Lucius ;'  this  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  as  the  election  of  In- 
nocent II.  was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  alleged  in  the  case 
before  us. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding 
section  we  may  conclude,  that  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
the  extensive  authority  and  important  privileges  they  enjoy 
(it  this  day,  derive  their  origin  from  the  edict  published  at 
the  request  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  that, 
under  the  title  of  cardinals,  this  pontiff  comprehended  the 
seven  Roman  bishops,  who  were  considered  as  his  suffra- 
ji:ans,  and  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was  the  cliief,  as  also 
the  eight  and  twenty  nmiistcrs,  who  had  inspection  over 

siJjr'  r  Iq  the  ori|^ina],  instead  oC  Lucius  \\\.  vr(iTC^\\'\^\oi\\\.x>;\SAV'««bC«xXiia3E&^ 
%  mistake  or  iriudTcrtcncy  in  the  \camed  uulYioT. 
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the  principal  Roman  churches ;  and  that  to  these  were 
added,  in  process  of  time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other 
poutiffs,  new  members,  in  order  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  those  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  injured  by  the 
edict  of  Nicolas,  and  also  to  answer  other  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  We  see  also,  from  an  attentive  view 
of  this  matter,  that  though  the  high  order  of  purple  pre- 
lates, commonly  called  cardinals,  had  its  rise  in  tne  eleventh 
century,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  stable 
and  undisputed  authority  of  a  legal  council  before  the  fol- 
lowing age  and  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  HI. 

VIII.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  in  his  edict  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify 
by  his  consent  the  election  of  the  pontiff;  his  eyes  were  no 
sooner  closed,  than  the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of  Hil- 
debrand,  archdeacon,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Rome,  vio- 
lated this  imperial  privilege  in  the  most  presumptuous  man- 
Tier.    For  they  not  only  elected  to  the  pontificate  Anselm, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
"but  also  solemnly  installed  him  in  that  high  office  without 
so  much  as  consulting  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  or  giving 
him  the  least  information  of  the  matter.    Agnes,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  young  emperor,  no  sooner  received  an  account 
of  this  irregular  transaction  by  the  bishops  of  Lombardy, 
to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm  was  extremely  disagreea- 
ble, than  she  assembled  a  council  at  Basil,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  her  son,  who  was  yet  a  minor, 
caused  Cadolaus,  bishop  of  Parma,  to  be  created  pontitT, 
under  the  title  of  llonorius  H.     Hence  arose  a  long  and 
furious  contest  between  the  two  rival  poiititl's,  who  main- 
tained their  respective  pretensions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  presented  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  was  desi-^UL'd  to  be  the  centre  of 
charity  and  peace.     In  this  violent  contention  Alexander 
triumphed,  thou;^h  he  could  never  engage  his  obstinate 
adversary  to  desist  from  his  pretensions.' 

IX.  This  contest  indeed  was  of  Uttlc  consequence  when 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  dreadfid  commotions  which 
Hildebrand,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  excited  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  nourished  and  fomented  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

1  Fcrdin.  llghnlli  Itflia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  16G.  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovm«,  De  rebus  inipirir 
rt^A  //enrtcoI\,  ot  V.lih.  i.  p.  7.  Franr.  Pagi  Bren(tr,  Ponli|xcT'.tn  Rot^wqt.  vom.  \\.  \ 
r'     yiurntori^In:i^Hd'ItnU<i,  torn.  \i,  p.  iMi. 
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This  vehement  pontiff,  who  was  a  Tuscan,  born  of  mean 
parents,  rose,  by  various  steps,  from  the  obscure  station 
of  a  monk  of  Ciugni,  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon  in  tb6 
Roman  church,  and  from  the  time  of  I^eo  IX.  who  treated 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  was  accustomed  to 
govern  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  his  counsels,  which  had  ac- 
quired the  hii^hest  degree  of  influence  and  authority.    In 
the  year  1073,  and  the  same  da}'  that  Alexander  was  in- 
terred, he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  unanimous 
suflra^es  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  peo- 
ple, and  consequently,  without  any  regard  being  pud  to 
the  edict  of  Nicolas  IL  and  his  election  was  confirmed   ] 
by  the  approbation  and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  kins  of  the    ^ 
Romans,  to  whom  ambassadors  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose.    This  prince  indeed  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
the  consent  he  had  given  to  an  election,  which  became  m> 
prejudicial  to  his  own  authority,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  an<^ 
liberties  of  the  church,  and  so  detrimental,  in  general,  t^ 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  kingdoms  smd  eic^« 
pires."*      Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genhi^^ 
whose  ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects  w^^ 
equalh'd  by  his  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into  executioti ; 
sagacious,  crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his 

{penetration,  defeat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage; 
laughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure  ;  obstinate,  im- 
petuous, and  intractable  ;  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of 
universal  empire  with  a  wishful  eye,  and  laboured  up  tbe 
steep  ascent  with  uninterrupted  ardour,  and  invincible 
perseverance  ;  void  of  all  principle,  and  destitute  of  every 
pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  he  suffered  little  restraint  in  his 
audacious  pursuits,  from  the  dictates  of  religion  or  the  re- 
monstrances of  conscience.  Such  w^as  the  character  of 
Hildebrand,  and  his  conduct  was  every  way  suitable  to 
it ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  the  papal  chair, 
than  he  displayed  to  the  world  the  most  odious  marks  of 
his  tvrannic  ambition.  Not  contented  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction, and  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome, 

u  The  writfiK  who  have  given  the  amplest  accounts  of  the  life  and  cxploiti  of  Gre- 
gory VU.  aic  (M)umcratcdby  Ciup.  Sagittarius,  in  liis  Itilrod.  ad  Hist.  Eedenmai,  torn. 
i.  p.  6^7,  and  by  Apd.  Schmiuiutf,  in  his  SupplemtnL  torn.  ii.  p.  627.     See  also  Che  •feta 
Solictor,  toni.  r.  Juaii  ad  d,  zxv.  p.  56d,  and  Mabillon.  Acta  Sanetor,  Ordin,  BmudieU 
S<zcul.  vi.  p.  -tUC.     Add  to  these  the  Life  q/  Gregoiy  VU.  published  at  Frankfort  in  the 
year  1710,  by  Ju^t.  Christopher  Dilbmar,  ika  also  th«  anlhon  who  have  written  the 
history  of  the  contests  that  arose  between  iVie  etnvVEe  an<^  VbA  Vxtrax^'j  t]^^raA^  ^ae& 
'ffthu  wnr?  thut  were  occa&ioned  by  lUc  ^s^ult  coiw«tiivn%ltvtt*».lViir«», 
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he  laboured  indefati^bly  to  render  the  universal  church 
subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  the  arbitrary  power 
if  the  pontiff  alone»  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which 
-Jngs  aiid  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
trders  of  the  clei^,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  part  in 
be  management  or  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
hurch.  rfay,  this  outrageous  pontiff  went  still  farther, 
nd  impiously  attempted  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  the 
mperors,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  render 
[leir  dominions  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Such  were 
lie  piouB  and  apostolic  exploits  that  employed  the.  activity 
f  Gr^ory  Vll.  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  render 
18  pontificate  a  continual  scene  of  tumidt  and  bloodshed. 
Vere  it  necessary  to  bring  any  further  proofs  of  his  tyranny 
nd  arrogance,  his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless  ambl- 
ion,  we  m^ht  appeal  to  those  famous  sentences,  which  are 
:enerally  called,  after  him,  the  dictates  of  Hildebrand,  and 
rhich  show,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
[lis  restless  pontiff.'' 

w  DUtahtM  IBldehrandiai.  Bj  these  are  understood  twenty-seven  apop1itbcp;nis,  or 
lort  tentences,  relating  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiiis  over  tbo  uni- 
snal  church,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
ook  of  the  epistles  of  Gregory  Vll.  between  th»'  fifly-fifth  and  tbi^  fifty-iiiztb  epiitle, 
ndcr  the  title  of  Dietatmi  Pmpa,  i.  e.  Dictates  of  the  Pope,  Sec  llnrduini  Concilia, 
in.  vi.  parti,  p.  1304,  and  the  various  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Baronius 
upas,*  and  other  historians,  who  have  signalized  upon  ail  occasions,  their  vehement 
Uchment  to  the  Roman  pontiff's,  maintain  that  thc.^e  Dictates  were  drawn  up  by 
fcgory  Vn.  and  proposed  as  laws  in  a  certain  council  ;  and  hence  the  Protestant 
riters  have  ventured  to  attribute  them  to  Hildebrand.  But  the  learned  Jcihn  Lnu- 
oy,  Natalis  Alexander,  Antony t  and  Francis  Pagi^t  I^Si&s  Du  Pin,  and  other  authors 
[  notr,  affirm  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the^c  sentence*^  or  dictate.%  were  a 
ownright  forger)-,  imposed  upon  the  world  undir  the  name  of  Circg jry,  by  some  ptT- 
dious  impostor,  who  :proposcd  thereby  to  flatter  the  Roi:ian  pontifT*  in  their  ambitious 
reiensions.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  observe,  that  while  «ome  of  the^e 
enimces  express  indeed  in  a  lively  manner  the  a'obitions  spirit  of  (Jre;;ory,  there  arc 
thers  which  appear  entirely  opposite  to  the  .sentim<Mit^  of  that  pontitf,  as  they  arc 
entered  in  several  parts  of  bis  cpi^tlis.  The  French  writers  have  important  reanons, 
'hicb  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  for  afBrming  that  no  Roman  pontiff  ever 
resumed  to  speak  of  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  .^uch  arrogant  trniM  as  are 
«ie  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory.  It  may  be  easily  granted  that  these  aentence*, 
n  their  present  form^  are  not  the  composition  of  thi.H  famous  pontiif ;  for  many  of 
hem  are  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown  toj^ether  without  the  lea^t  order,  method, 
T  connexion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  hurh  genius  as  liregory 
liscovered,  would  have  neglected  either  perspiciiily  or  prcei-^ion  in  describing  the- 
iithority,  and  fixinp;,  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
■shops  of  Rome.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  consider  the  matter  of  these 
mttnca,  we  shall  be  entirely  persuaded  that  they  belung  orH;in:)Ily  to  Hildebrand, 
Ince  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  them  repeated  w.ird  for  word,  in  several  places 
I  his  EpiMlUa,  and  since  such  of  them  as  appear  inconiti.-tent  with  so-ne  pansHge.-i 
I   these    epittles,   are   nut  so  in  reality,   but    may   be   easily   explained   in    perfect 

*  Lupus,  in  his  A'oftf  et  Ditarrtation^M  in  Concilia,  torn  vi.  onp.  p.  IM,  bos  sivrn  us  nu 
nplc  comiucnCary  on  the  Dictates  of  llildt'braud,  wiiicb  he  Ioorn  ui.on  m  both  uuthenti- 
ui  sacred. 

t  See  Anton.  Pari  Critira  in  Baroniuin. 

i  See  Franc.  Pari  lireriar.  Poft*it\  Koman.  torn.  ii.  p.  A".  <. 
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X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  the  face  of  the 
Latin  church  was  entirely  changed,  its  govern- 
Hi.eii4.Ht>.  Y^Qi^x  subverted,  and  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  those  rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  for- 
merly vested  in  its  councils,  oishops,  and  sacred  colleges, 
were  usurped  by  the  greedy  pontiff.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  the  weight  of  this  tyrannic  usurpation  did 
not  fall  e(iuall}  upon  all  the  European  provinces ;  several 
of  the»e  provinces  preserved  some  remauis  of  their  ancient 
liberty  and  independence,  in  the  possession  of  which  a 
variety. of  circumstances  happily  concurred  to  maintain 
them. 

But,  as  we  insinuated  above,  the  views  of  Hildebrand 
were  not  confined  to  the  erection  of  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  the  church ;  they  aimed  also  at  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  monarchy  equally  extensive  and 
despotic ;  and  this  aspiring  pontiff,  after  having  drawn  up 
a  system  of  ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  would  have  uitroduced  also  a  new^  code  of  political 
laws,  had  he  been  pennitted  to  execute  the  plan  he  had 
formed.  His  purpo<^o  was  to  engage  in  the  bonds  of  ficfe. 
litv  and  allegiance  to  St.  Peter,  i.  e.  to  the  Roman  pontiffi,  j 
all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at  , 
Rome  an  aimual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  con- 
test that  might  arise  between  kmgdoms  or  sovereign  states 
were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  andpretensions  of  princes  to 
be  examined,  and  the  fate  of  nations  and  empires  to  be  de- 
termmed.  This  ambitious  project  met  however  with  the 
warmest  opposition,  paiticularlv  from  the  vigilance  and 
resolution  ol  the  emperors,  ancf  also  from  the  British  and 
French  monarchs.^ 

That  Hildebrand  laid  this  audacious  plan  is  undoubted- 
1}'  evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles,  and  also  from  other 
authentic  records  of  antiquity,  'i'he  nature  of  the  oath 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  khig  or  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  he  demanded  a  profession  of  subjection  and 
allegiance,'  shows  sibundantly  the  arrogance  of  hispreten- 

oonforniity  with  uliut  they  nrt;  said  to  contrndict.  The  most  [iroLalilc  account  of  the 
matter  !<eem.s  tu  be  this,  (hat  sonic  mean  author  extracted  these  sentences,  partly  from 
the  episth:i  of  (Jrcgory  that  are  y<.'t  extant,  partly  from  lho»<j  that  have  p<;ri!«hed  in  the 
ruins  of  time,  and  publi>he(l  thtm  in  the  form  in  Mhich  they  now  appear,  without 
ju  'gm'  nt  orm*  thod. 

:  L^-'  X  The  .on<;  note  ^  in  the  original,  which  contains  the  ambitious  exploits  of  Hil- 
debrand, is  in.-crtcd  in  the  following  paragraph,  except  the  citations,  which  an  thrown 
into  notes. 
y  Sen  the  n'mih  book  of  his  fpislles  £puL  lit.  iho  farm  of  the  oath  runs  thus  ;  "  Ab 
hnn  Jwm  rt  /Icim'cps  fidclifi  cro  per  roclam  ftAvuv  \i.  "Vr.Vxc*  K^q«\«\o^  «\qm^«  -^^eesax^ 
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|iOQt.  Kit  his  conduct  toward  the  kingdom  of  France  Is 
IfordiT  of  particular  notice.  It  is  well  known,  that  what- 
treroipBtr  and  dominion  the  popes  enjoyed  was  origin- 
|]ly  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  France,  or,  which  is  the 
mae  Afing*  from  the  princes  of  that  nation ;  and  yet  Q3de- 
tffand,  or,  as  we  shall  hereafter  entitle  liim,  Gregory  VII, 
pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tributary  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  aiui  commanded  tun  legates  to  demand  year- 
ly, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  payment  of  that  tri> 
bule;'  their  demandshowever  were  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  tribute  was  never  either  acknowledged  oroffered, 
IVothing  can  be  more  insolent  than  the  language  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  himself  to  Phil^  I.  king  ot  France,  to 
ffhom  he  recommends  an  humble  and  obl^png  carriage, 
^m  this  consideration,  that  both  his  kingdom  and  his  sou] 
were  under  the  dominion  of  St,  Peter,!,  e.  his  vicar  the 
Roman  pontifT,  who  had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
lim,  both  ill  heave)i  and  upon  earth/  Nothing  escaped 
lie  all-grasping  ambition  of  Gregory  ;  he  pretended  that 
Saxony  was  a  feudal  tenure  held  lu  subjection  to  the  see 
if  Romej  to  which  it  had  been  formerly  }  lelded  by  Ctiarle* 
Vagne'u  a  pious  offering  to  St.  Pet^r.  He  extended  alsq 
lia  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  maintaining,  ii) 
>ne  of  his  letters,"  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  apostolic 
lee  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  yet  acknowledge 
ing  in  another,'  that  the  transaction  by  which  the  success- 
ors  of  St,  Peter  had  acquired  this  property,  had  been  lost 
■mot^  other  ancient  records.  His  claims  however  wero 
more  respected  in  Spain  than  they  had  bten  in  France  ; 
Tor  it  is  proved  most  evidently  by  authentic  records,  that 
thekingof  Arragon,  and  Bernhard,  count  of  Be8alu,gave 
I  &vourabIe  answer  to  the  demands  of  Gregory,  and  paid 

^^■GnBnlo....elqQOdcniii^ipisra|iapT«cerarJliabbu*id(lleetTirtni;  perriram 
Hrfwfim,  fidelitir,  ninit  oporlel  ChriilUaun,  obierTaba.  Et  to  die,  quaodo  tan 
ilwilii  tidera,  BdeLUr  per  mmnui  meu  milei  SuKti  Petri  et  ittiui  eSciat,"  Wluif  (i 
Mi  ebe  Omn  mjarmal  aatK  iff  alUgiana  ? 

"  '  '  lib.  fiii.  ep.  rv"  in  Huduio'i  CmdUa,  lam.  ri.  p.  1476.  "  DiceoduD  wtcai 
M  GalUi  et  per  Teram  obedieDtiam  pneeipieiiduiii,  ul  aoMjuKqua-  domua  laltein 
-  ~  Uim  ioItii  BealD,  Peiro,  it  eun  reconoicaiil  patrdm  et  pa-toreoi 
ETsr;  one  knowii  that  Ibe  demand  lEat  ma  made  vith  tiie  brm, 
,  wu  aappoaed  10  oblige  iadiipcnatblr. 
*  Lib.  TO.  epiat  xx.  Id  nardnin'*  CmcUiii,  lorn.  ri.  p.  1468.  "  Haxime  enitere  ut  B, 
Wnua,  in  cqioB  poteatate  eat  regoum  tuum  et  aninu  lu^  qui  la  poIeK  in  cielo  ct  it) 
■IK  tean  et  abaolTere,  tibi  (aan  debitarem." 

bLSTz.  ep.  Tii.  "BeKnum  Hiapui*  ti>  antiqao  ^apriijmia  S.  fetri  MmttfoU 
if  *olk«  Mdi  as  Bono  peTtinan." 

WVL,  II.  31 
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him  regularly  an  annual  tribute  ;"*  and  their  example  Wi3 
fbllowed  by  other  Spanish  princes*  as  we  could  show»  wen 
it  necessary,  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  The  despotic 
views  of  this  lordly  pontiff  were  attended  with  less  succetn 
in  England,  than  m  any  other  country.  William  the  GoOi- 
queror  was  aprince  ofgreat  spiritand  resolution,  extrepie'* 
ly  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives 
he  enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  monarch ;  and 
accordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  nim  a  letter  demandim 
the  arrears  of  the  Peter  pencei  and  at  the  same  time  wm^ 
moning  him  to  do  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England  M 
a  fief  of  the  apostolic  see.  William  granted  the  £6fiiier» 
but  refused  the  latter^  with  a  noble  obstinacy,  declaring 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only,  and  his  own  sword. 
Obliged  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  monarcht 
whose  name  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the  rest- 
less pontiff  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  where  ho 
imagmed  they  would  be  received  with  more  facility.  He 
wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  most  powerful  Goman 

Erinces,^  to  Geusa,  kin^  of  Hungary,*'  ana  Sueno,  or  Swe]ii» 
iu^  of  Denmark,^  sohciting  them  to  make  a  solemn  graqt 
of  tneir  kingdoms  and  territories  to  the  prince  of  the  apos? 
ties,  and  to  nold  them  under  the  jurisdictiou  of  his  vicar  at 
Rome,  as  fiefs  of  theapostoUc  see.  What  success  attended 
his  dem,ands  upon  these  princes,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  cer« 
tain  it  is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were  effectual^ 

d  See  Petrufl  de  Marca,  HitUArt  de  Beam,  lib.  it.  p.  331,  339. 

ICP  e  Peter  pence,  so  called  from  its  being  collected  on  the  fettiTil  of  BL  Frfirfc 
Vineulis,  was  an  ancient  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  bouie,  fint  granted  in  the  yow  7tL  b§ 
I  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  English  eouega 
at  Rome,  and  afterward  extended,  in  the  year  794,  by  Oflra,  over  all  Mefeia  and  E«l 
Aaglia.  In  process  of  time  it  became  a  standing  and  general  tax  throughout  all  £m> 
land,  and  though  it  was  for  some  time  applied  to  the  supp^irt  of  the  English  college  acmv- 
ing  to  its  original  design,  the  popes  found  means  to  appropriate  it  to  tbemseifioo.  IC  «■• 
confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  ftc* 
and  was  never  totaUy  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

f  The  letter  of  William  is  extant  in  the  MiBcelkuua  of  Baluzius,  torn,  fit  p.  IV»  ii 
alao  in  Collier's  EcdetUuiiad  History,  in  the  CoUutUm  of  Records,  at  the  end  of  Ihft 
lUot  volume,  p.  713,  No.  12.  '*  Hubertus  legatus  tuus,"  says  the  resolute  moaaieh  to  Ike 
audacious  pontiff,  "  admonuit  me,  quatenus  tibi  et  suceessoribus  tuis  fidelitatom  ttuotnm, 
et  de  peeunia,  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  ecclesiam  mittere  solebant,  melioa  cogiteiMB» 
Unnm  admisi,  akerum  non  admisi.     FidetUatem  faare,  nobd  nee  volo,"  Ike. 

g  See  in  Harduin's  Coneilia,  his  Auaous  letter,  lib.  ix.  epist  iii.  to  the  baskop  of  Pi.« 
dua,  exhorting  him  to  engage  Welpbo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  Crerouin  priacoa,  to 
submit  themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the  apostolical  jurisdiction.  "  Admoieia  to  va^ 
huaus,**  says  the  pontiiT,  ''Ducem  Welphonem,  ut  ftdeliiatem  B.  Petro  fiMsiat. .  .UkiBi 
eiHBi  totum  ia  greauo  Beati  Petri  coUocare  desidenuuus  ct  ad  ejus  serfitium  spocialiler 
proTOcare.  Quam  Toluntatem  si  in  eo,  vel  ctian  in  aliis  potentibus  riris  aoMwe  B.  Petri 
duotis  eegnoferis,  ut  perfida&telabonu" 
b  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixx. 
'  Lib.  ii,  ep.  ii. 


Wilii  OMieM  prMMiitb  ware  received  with  fhe  utmcwt 
ilii  Bily  JgKJ  *eA  l^s<mdfDem€lrii]6,ldi^oftfaeRQ»- 
ihttHMtottt  for  Rome  m  consequeBce  of  the  pontiPki  let- 
•W^^  k  Older  to  obtaiii,  ae  a  gift  from  St  Peter,  by  the  handh 
of  Onyi'y,  after  professiiM:  his  gubjection  and  aBqgiaiiee  ttt 
ihe  prince  of  the  mostles,  the  kii^^dom  which  was  to  deyehNt 
la  In  upon  the  cieath  of  his  fiitfaer ;  and  his  pious  request 
WW  leacfily  ffranted  by  the  officious  pope,  who  was  extreme^ 
HbcMd  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him.  Demetrius 
,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  raised  to  the 
iWi&'ind  pren^tives  of  royalty  by  the  same  pontiff  in  tiie 
IMMt  t07(f ,  and  solenmly  produnied  king  by  IdB  legate  at 
Monay  upon  condition  that  he  should  nay  an  ansuudl  trie^ 
hmbe  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gdd  to  St  Peter  at  evety 
Saster  festmd.'  This  bold  step  was  inturious  to  the  autho- 
lAty  of  Che  emperors  of  Ccmstantmodfe,  who,  befwe  this 
time,  oomiirehended  the  province  m  Croatia  within  the 
HoBts  4»f  tnek  soverettpi|^.  The  kingdom  of  Pofamd  be- 
came also  the  object  of  ^nr^ory's  ambition,  and  a  faTOiffa;-> 
tte  oeeasion  was  offered  for  the  execution  of  his  iniqidtous 
tfiewsjLfor  Basilaus  IL  having  assassinated  Stamslans,  M* 
Aapm  Cracow,  tiie  pontiff  not  only  excommunicated  fahii 
%im  an  Ae  drcurastances  of  infangr  lliat  he  coidd  invent^ 
tat  alio  puDed  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the  oath  of 
allegnanee  which  his  subjects  had  taken,  and  by  an  express 
add  Imperious  edict,  prohibited  the  nobles  and  clergy  <^ 
Plohoid  from  electing  a  new  king  without  the  consent  dt 
the  Ronan  pontiff. *"  Many  more  examples  might  be  al- 
leged of  tite  phrenetic  ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  in* 
dignatiim  of  every  impartial  reader.  Had  the  success  of 
that  Dontiff  been  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  insolent  views, 
all  the  kinffdoms  of  Europe  would  have  been  this  day  tri- 
butary to  ^e  Roman  see,  and  its  princes  the  soldiers  or 
TMiMlfi  of  St  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  pretended  vicar 
iqpon  earth.  But  though  his  most  important  psojects  were 
faieifectual}  yet  many  of  his  attempts  were  crowned  with  a 
finrounble  u»ue ;  for  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate  the 
ftiee  of  Europe  underwent  a  considerable  change,  and  the 

1  SmOvMoM.  CWyflM!|taiii9iit,tom.i.ptitLn.86,p.5S.    )o.lMC^tHfgm 
IMwiffa,  Ilk  ii.  p.  S5. 
mBrnDb^fomai,  Bitkr.  P^tm^  <O0,  i  p.  f05. 
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prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign  princes 
were  much  diminished*  It  was  particularly  under  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Gregory,  that  the  emperors  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  ratifying,  by  their  consent,  the  eiectioii 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  a  privilege  of  no  small  importancCi 
and  which  as  yet  they  have  never  recovered. 

XI*  The  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregory  employed  id 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  enrichiiig 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  met  nowhere  with  such  re* 
tnarkable  success  as  in  Italy*  His  intimate  familiaiiigr 
with  Mathilda,  the  daughter  of  Boniface,  duke  of  Tuscaiigr» 
and  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  princess  in  that 
country,  who  found  by  experience  that  neither  ambitioii 
nor  grace  had  extinguished  the  tender  passions  in  tibe 
heart  of  Gregory,  contributed  much  to  this  success ;  for  he 
engaged  that  princess  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  God* 
frey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  her  mother  Beatrix,  which 
happened  in  the  years  1076,  and  1077,  to  settle  all  her 
possessions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  upon  the  church  of 
Kome,  and  thus  to  appoint  St.  Peter  and  his  pretended 
vicar  the  heirs  of  her  immense  treasures.  This  rich  dona- 
tion was  indeed  considerably  invaUdated  by  the  second 
tnarriage  which  Mathilda  contracted,  in  the  year  1089,  with 
Welph  or  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  aud  that 
With  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  1I»  She 
however  renewed  it  in  a  solemn  manner  in  the  year  llOS^ 
about  seven  years  after  her  separation  from  her  second 
husband,  by  which  she  became  again  sole  mistress  of  her 
vast  possessions."  But  notwithstanding  this  new  act,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  did  not  remain  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  this  splendid  inheritance.  It  was  warmly  and  power- 
fully disputed,  first  by  the  emperor,  Henry  V.  ana  after* 

n  The  life  and  exploits  o(  this  heroic  princess,  who  was  one  ot  the  strongeit  imlwinla 
6r  the  Roman  churoh  a^i^inst  the  power  of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  tender  and  obe* 
dient  of  all  the  afirilwd  daughters  of  Gregory  VH.  has  been  written  bv  Benad.  La* 
thinus,  Domin.  Mellinus,  Felix  Contelorius  Julius  dc  Puteo,  but  more  ampij  br  Frandi 
Maria  Florent,  in  his  reeorda  concerning  the  countett  Mathilda,  written  in  ItnUan,  aad 
Bened.  Bachinius,  in  his  Hiatoria  Monaaterii  PodaUrtmensu,  The  famons  LeibnSts,  la 
his  Scriptores  Brunsvie,  torn.  i.  p.  639,  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  in  his  Sefi[pforeff  nnm 
Ualic,  torn.  ▼•  p.  335,  have  published,  with  annotations^  the  ancient  hiatoriea  of  tte 
life  of  Mathilda,  composed  by  Doniio,  and  another  writer  whose  name  is  nnknowik 
together  with  the  copy  of  the  second  act  of  cession  by  which  that  princess  conftflneA 
tier  former  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome.  We  may  add  here,  that  nothing  relatii^to 
this  extraordinary  wonipn  is  more  worthy  of  peniMal  than  the  accounts  that  we  flild  of 
hwy  and  her  second  husband,  in  the  Origfnea  Gitdphictif  torn.  i.  lib.  tii.  can.  ▼.  p.  44i,  c( 
l«m.  ii.  lib.  ti.  p.  303. 
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1  by  several  other  princes ;  nor  were  the  pontiffs^  so 
esfliul  in  this  contest  as  to  preserve  the  whole  inherit- 
9  though  after  various  struggles  and  efforts,  Uiey 
lined  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
ih  they  still  enjoy**" 

I.  .The  plan  that  Gregory  had  formed  for  raising  the 
th  above  all  human  authority,  to  a  state  of  Th.  deenM  or 
5Ct  supremacy  and  independence,  had  many  ®''*^  ^"• 
9  of  opposition  to  encounter,  but  none  more  insur^ 
Dtable  wan  that  which  arose  from  the  two  reigning 
I  of  concubinage  and  simony^  that  had  infected  the 
le  body  of  the  European  deray.  The  Roman  pon- 
from  the  time  of  Stephen  EK.-had  combated  with  zeal 
v^ehemence  these  monstrous  vices,''  but  vnithout  sue- 

uy  letrned  bmii  eoadnile  from  the  Tery  aet  by  which  this  dcnsUom  was  eon« 
to  the  lee  of  Rome,  that  MathUda  comprehended  in  this  donation  only  her 
possessions^  and  not  the  territories  which  she  held  as  fi0  9j  ike  emain,  such  as 
rqoisate  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto.  For  the  words  of  the  act  run 
Bgo  Mathihiis. .  .deoi  et  obtnti  ecclesle  S.  Petri. .  .omnia  mea  bona  jure  jnns- 
1^  tarn  que  tunc  habueram,  qoam  ea,  que  in  antea  acquinitora  eram,  sive  juris 
ionls,  nwt  alio  quocunque  jure  ad  me  pertineanU"  See  the  Originee  OuetpkUm, 
Ub.  iii.  p.  448.  But  it  is  much  to  be  questioned,  whether  this  distinction  is  so 
as  is  pretended.  For  the  words  jure  proprietario,  from  which  it  u  inibned 
athilda  disposed  of  her  eUodUU  possessions  in  Altout  of  St.  Peter,  do  not,  in  my 
I,  relate  to  the  possessioos  of  the  testatriijbut  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  and  must 
rpreted  in  coigunction  with  the  preceding  verbs,  "dedi  et  obtuU.**  For  the 
IS  does  not  say  "  dedi  omnia  bona  que  jure  proprietario  possideo  et  babeo,**  i.  e. 
'6  granted  that  part  of  my  property  which  1  hold  by  a  sup^vme  and  independent 
in  which  case  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  above  mentioned  would  be  wed 
d,  but  she  says,  "  dedi  omnia  bona  mea  ecclesic  jure  projnietario,"  L  e.  "  my 
that  the  church  shall  possesN  as  ite  own  property  the  inheritance  I  have  left  it.*^ 
,  the  following  words  manifestly  show,  that  the  opinion  of  these  learned  men  is 
te  of  all  foundation ;  since  Mathilda  could  not  possibly  add,  **  sive  jure  succes* 
sire  alto  quocunque  jure  ad  me  pertioeant,'*  L  e.  "  1  grant  all  my  possessions, 
irhatever  title  1  ei^oy  them,  whether  by  right  of  succession,  or  by  any  other  right,'* 
i  she  designed  to  confine  her  donation  to  her  aUodUd  possessions.  Certain  it  is, 
I  tiiis  ample  grant  she  eicepts  no  particular  part  of  her  property,  but  eridently 
fihends  in  it  her  whole  substance.  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  Roman 
I  never  affirmed  that  the  fiefs  of  the  enqrire^  which  Mathilda  possessed,  were 
shended  in  this  grant  to  their  church,  and  that  they  only  claimed  her  aUodial  and 
ident  possessions  ;  I  answer  by  questioning  the  fact,  since  many  circumstances 
to  prove,  that  these  pontiffii  claimed  the  whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all  her 
lions  without  ezceptioni  as  their  undoubted  right.  But  suppose  for  a  moment 
I  ease  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  Roman  church  had  never  made  such  a  universal 
this  would  by  no  means  invalidate  the  opinion  1  here  maintain ;  since  the  ques- 
ider  consideration,  is  not  how  far  the  Roman  pontiffs  may  have  moderated  their 
ions  to  the  territories  of  Mathilda,  but  what  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words  in 
ler  donation  is  expressed. 

wutroui  vices  we  may  justly  call  them.  J^or  though  it  be  true,  that  in  the  me* 
Gregory  took  to  extirpate  these  vices,  he  violated  not  only  the  laws  of  religion, 
o  the  dictates  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal, 
tted  the  most  ciying  and  abominable  enormities ,  yet  it  b  certain  on  the  other 
Lhat  these  vices  produced  the  most  unhappy  eilects  both  in  church  and  state. 
It  the  suppression  of  them  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary.  There  were 
among  the  cleigy  several  men  of  piety  and  virtoe,  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of 
k,  and  these  Grecoiy  ought  to  have  spared.  ^  But  there  was  also  a  prodigious 
of  ecehsJmtks  ouwighoat  fuiope,  not  only  of  piiMta  and  canons  ^>^^  ^^  ^^ 
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cess,  as  they  were  become  too  inveterate  and  too  onivi 
to  be  extirpated  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the 
extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly  GregorT»  in  the 
1074,  which  was  the  second  of  his  pontincate, 
himself  with  much  more  vigour  than  his  predecessors  htd 
done  in  opposition  to  the  vices  already  mentioned.  For 
this  purpose  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  whidi  il 
the  laws  of  the  former  pontiffs  against  simony  were  n^ 
newed  and  confirmed,  and  the  buying  or  selling  ecch 
tical  benefices  prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest 
nen  It  ivas  also  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that  As 
sacerdotal  orders  should  abstain  from  marriaffe ;  and  tlot 
such  of  them  as  had  already  wives,  or  concuoines,  ihodd 
immediately  dismiss  them,  or  quit  the  priestly  office.  TheM 
decrees  were  accompanied  with  circular  letters  wrote  by 
the  pontiff  to  all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  this  solemn  counoi, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Gregory  did  not  stop  h»e,  but 
sent  ambassadors  mto  Germany  to  nenry  IV.  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  engage  that  prince  to  summon  a  coua- 


nonks,  whp  lived  in  the  bonds  of  t  eriminal  Ioto,  kept,  under  the  title  of 
tresses  which  they  diamiHsed  at  pleasure,  to  eivjoy  the  sweets  of  a  licentious  fuialV|  HI 
Who  not  only  spent,  in  the  most  profuse  and  scandalous  manner,  the  revenuea  mm  tm> 
mes  of  the  churches  and  convents  to  which  they  belonged,  bat  even  distributed  tt  gMK 
MTt  of  them  among  their  bastards.  As  to  the  vice  of  simony^  its  unif  erstl  ukIc 
Its  pernicious  fVuits  appear  evidently  from  those  records,  which  the  Benedietliic : 
have  published  in  several  places  of  their  OaUU  CkrtHuna^  not  to  mentkHi  • 
of  other  ancient  papers  to  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  examples  will  be 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  matter.  We  find  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
work  now  mentioned,  in  the  AppauU  Deeumeni,  p.  6,  a  public  act,  by  which  Bntmi,  t 
Yiscount,  and  Froterius,  bishop  of  Alby,  gnuit,  or  rather  sell  openly  to  Bemwd  AiMUl 
and  his  son  the  bishopric  of  All^,  reserving  to  themselves  a  considerable  perl  ef  ttt 
revenues.  This  act  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  count  Pontius  bequeetht  to 
wife  the  smme  bishopric  of  Alby  in  the  following  terms.  "  Ego  Pontius  done  tftedi 
•ponsc  mtm  episcopetem  Albiensem  ;  cum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omnia  ecUeeeiitlai 
et  medietatem  de  epidcopatu  Nemauso ;  et  medietatem  de  abbatia  Sti.  iEgidii ; 
obitum  tuum  remaneat  ipsios  alodis  ad  inftmtes  (jui  de  mt  erunt  ereati."  In  the  eo 
volume  of  the  same  learned  work,  in  the  Append,  DoewnenL  p.  178,  there  is  a  MtlMrtf 
the  ciern  of  Limoges,  beseeching  Willism,  count  of  Aquitain,  not  to  sell  the  bblMplfe^ 
but  to  give  them  a  pastor,  and  not  a  devourer  of  the  flock.  "  Rogamus  tuam  eleliilHIi 
ne  propter  mundiale  lucrum  vendas  Sti.  Stephani  locum,  quia  si  tu  veu^  tipmeapiMt^ 
ipse  nostra,  manducabit  communia.  Mitte  nobis  ovium  eustoden,  non  deiorateiemi* 
Ademar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  laments,  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  that  "  he  hlneelf  liad  fhiBiHl| 
made  traffic  of  the  core  of  souls  by  selling  benences  to  simoniacal  abbots.*  Hm  httt* 
faced  impudence  of  the  sacerdotal  orders,  in  buying  and  selling  beneflcet,  e«eee<ed  ■§ 
measure,  and  almost  all  credibility.  And  they  carried  matters  so  ftr  as  to  JartUy  thM 
■bomfaiable  traffic,  as  may  be  seen  In  a  renuukable  passage  in  the  Jipetogdiatm  oi  AMw^ 
which  is  added  by  Pithou  to  the  Csder  Cm.  EeeUtim  Rtmanm  ;  this  passage,  wMck  4^ 
■erves  to  be  quoted,  is  as  follows ;  **  Nihil  pene  ad  eeclesiam  pertinere  iwt/tat^  qpwd  tl 
pretium  non  largiatur,  scilicet  episcopatnt,  presbyteratus,  diaconatus,  et  allqai  -miMMVi 
grades,  archidia  conatus  quoque,  deeania,  prcpositurai  thesauri  eustodia,  lieptbjiiifcM  f 
et  higusmodi  negociatores  subdola  responsione  solent  astmere,  non  ae  emeie  ~ 
Cloiiea^  qua  pereipitur,  gratia  spirhut  Miieil,  mA  tee  eeelMimn  rt\ 
mpL"   An  aeate  tfistiiietion  ttiks  \ 
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lar  the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  ecdeaiastics  as  had 
n  hitherto  guilty  of  simoniaqal  practices. 
III.  These  decrees,  which  were  in  part  equitable  and 
;,  and  which  were,  in  every  respect,  conform*  TbatmMn^ 
e  with  the  notions  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  ^SK^!^ 
\  age,  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  psSi'!!!* 
!ily  salutary,  since  they  rendered  a  free  elec-  *'^'^ 
19  and  not  a  mercenaiy  purchase,  the  way  to  ecclesias* 
I  promotion,  and  obuged  the  priests  to  abstain  from 
mage,  which  was  absurdly  considered  as  mconsistent 
h  the  sanctity  of  their  office.    Yet  both  these  decrees 
re  attended  with  the  most  de^orable  tumults  and  dis* 
aions,  and  were  fruitfiil,  in  their  consequences,  of  innu* 
rable  calamities.    No  sooner  was  the  law  concerning 
celibacy  of  the  cleigy  published,  than  the  priests,  in  the 
eral  provinces  of  Europe,  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of 
rria^e  with  lawful  wives,  or  of  lasciviousness  with  hired 
cubmes,''  complained  loudly  of  the  severity  of  this 
ncil,  and  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  in  the 
atest  part  of  the  European  provinces.    Many  of  these 
lesiastics,  especially  the  Milanese  priests,  chose  rather 
ibandon  their  spiritual  dignities,  than  their  sensual  plea- 
es,  and  to  qmt  tneir  benefrces  that  they  might  cleave  to 
ir  wives.    They  went  still  farther ;  for  they  separate 
inselves  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  branded 
b  the   infamous  name  of  paierini/  h  e.  Manichaeans^ 

kU  the  hutorimns  who  giTe  any  account  of  this  century,  mention  the  tumults  ex« 
bf  luch   pricf  tt  as  were  resolved  to  continue  with  their  wires  or  concubines, 
in  account  of  the  seditions  which  arose  in  Germany  upon  ibis  occasion,  see  Sigo- 
De  regno  Udutf  lib.  ii.  p.  657,  torn,  ii.as  also  Tengnagers  Collutio   Veter.  MonU' 
.  p»  45, 47,  54.     Those  that  the  priests  excited  in  England  are  mentioned  by  M. 
I,  in  his  HiiCor.  Major^  lib.  i.  p.  7.     The  tumults  occasioned  by  the  same  reason  in  the 
ie  tad  GaHie  provinces,  are  described  in  the  Epistola  CUrieorum  Cameracentium  ad 
mats  fro  wnrihuM  nits,  published  in  Mabillon*s  Annal.  Benedietin,  tom.  ▼.  p,  634,  and 
e  Epialtim  A*oviomenstinn  derieorym  ad  Carnieraeituts,  publbhed  in  Mabillon's  Jtftc- 
JtmUemn^  tom.  i.  p.  188.    Great  was  the  flame  which  the  laws  of  Gregory  excited  in 
»  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Milan,  of  which  we  have  an  ample  relation 
I  by  Amulph  and  Landulph,  two  Milanese  historians,  whose  works  are  published 
■■notations,  by  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptoru  rerum  /foiicmtim,  tom.  iv.  p.  36.     Both 
historians  maintain,  against  Gregory  and  his  successors,  the  cause  of  the  injured 
bi,  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  marriages. 

^aierinui  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Panlieians  or  Manichseans,  who  came 
ig  this  century  from  Bulgaria  into  Italy,  and  were  also  known  by  the  title  of  eathari 
trif  were  distinguished  among  the  Italians.  But  in  process  of  time  the  term  pa* 
u  became  a  common  name  for  all  kinds  of  heretics,  as  we  might  show  by  many  ex- 
es taken  from  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There  are  va- 
opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  word,  the  most  probable  of  which  is  that 
b  supposes  it  derived  from  a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  in  which  the  heretics 
their  assemblies ;  and  it  b  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan  is,  to  this 
day,  called  PaUria,  or  Coatrada  de  Patarri.  See  Jinnoiai,  ad  Armdphum  Mediola^ 
If  in  Muntori'f  Scr^ttore?  renm  Mie^.  ton.  It.  p.  38,  ace  ti\BO  Swu^  od  S^vrnvcnx 
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the  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  condemned  so  unjiisli]^ 
the  conduct  of  such  priests  as  entered  into  the  bonds  of  a 
lawful  and  virtuous  wedlock.  The  proceedings  of  Gr^jofT 
appeared  to  the  wiser  part,  even  of  those  who  approved 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  unjust  and  criminal  in  two 
respects ;  first,  in  that  his  severity  fell  indiscriminately  and 
witn  equal  fury  upon  the  virtuous  husband  and  the  ficeiip 
tious  rake ;  that  he  dissolved,  with  a  merciless  hand,  1]m| 
chastest  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbands 
wives,  with  their  tender  offspring,  in  disgrace,  perple: 
anguish,  and  want*  The  second  thing  crimmal  in 
measures  taken  by  this  pontiff  was,  that  instead  of  chas* 
tising  the  married  priests  with  wisdom  and  modeiiti0nu 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  whote 
nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  ^ve  Ihem  over  to  the  civil  mar- 
^trate,  to  be  punished  as  disobedient  and  unworthy  sub* 
jects,  with  the  loss  of  their  substance,  and  with  the  moat 
shocking  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  disgrace.' 

i»  Regno  MUMm^Ub,  li.  p.  536,  torn*  it  opp.  S^oiiil.    An  opinion,  of  wfakii,  if  I  Oft  all 
miatalcen,  Sigoniiu  wts  the  author^  pnrailed,  Uiat  the  name  in  question  wn  gli 
Ae  Milnneie  priests,  who  sepumled  Arom  the  church  of  Rome,  tnd  retriimd 
wiTes  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  pontilb.    But  this  opinion  is  without  ^^ 
Hon ;  and  it  appears  evident^  Arom  this  testimony  'of  Amulph  and  other 
that  it  was  not  the  married  priests,  but  the  fhction  of  the  pontiffs,  who  4 
their  coigugal  bonds,  that  were  branded  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  mCstM* 
Amulph,  lib.  iu.  c.  z.  Anton.  Pagi  CriL  in  Ann,  Bar.  t  iii.  ed  4.  1057,  ^iiL  Lod. 
Muratori  JinHq,  ItaL  medH  mvi,  torn.  v.  p.  8S,  who  hare  demonstrated  tnis  in  tha 
ample,  learned,  and  satisfactory  manner.     Nor  need  we  indeed  look  any  where  ali 
the  origin  of  this  word.    It  is  abundantly  known  that  the  Manichcans,  and  their  I 
thren  the  Paulicians,  were  extremely  averse  to  marriage,  which  they  looked  ornMi  ft 
institution  invented  by  the  evil  primSple  ;  thev,  of  consequence,  who  considered  tiM  I 
riages  of  the  clergy  as  lawful,  employed  the  ignominious  name  of  faUrini,  to  ahow  ' 
the  pontiffs,  who  prohibited  these  marriages,  were  followers  of  tlie  odioos  do^triee  if 
the  Manichfleans. 

s  We  must  always  remember  that  the  priests,  to  whom  their  wives  or  miatienea  wtm 
much  dearer  than  the  laws  of  the  pontiffs,  were  not  all  of  the  same  chareeCer  %  MV 
were  such  of  them  as  might  be  justly  esteemed  criminal,  all  criminal  in  the  mmm  d^ 
gree.  The  better  sort  of  these  ecclesiastics,  among  which  we  may  count  the  BeUv 
and  Milanese  clergy,  desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  GreaE^ 
maintaining  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  priest,  before  his  consecration,  to  marry  cue  vii^% 
though  a  plurality  of  wives  was  justly  prohibited ;  and  they  grounded  this  their  opiaM 

ri  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose.  See  Jo.  Petri  Puricelli  Disserfofio  ulnrai  S.  JJaifmUm 
tuo  Medidmu  permieerit,  vt  vhrgini  eemd  nvbere  pouent^  repiri>lished  1^  Miinitari»il 
his  Scnptores  Jtalie,  tom.  iv.  p.  1S3.  Gregory  and  his  successors  ought  to  have  dealt 
gently  with  this  kind  of  ecclesiastics,  as  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  pontifb 
Kdge,  than  with  those  priests,  who  were  either  the  patrons  of  concubinage,  or 
tend^  to  justify  their  espousing  a  plurality  of  wires.  It  was  also  unjust  to  trait,  ia'fht 
same  manner,  the  monks,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession  and  vowa,  were  oeeti* 
sarily  excluded  firom  the  nuptial  state  ;  and  the  priests  who  oould  not  bear  the  thou|^ 
of  being  tom  fVom  the  chaste  partners  of  their  bed,  whom  they  had  espoused  with  vh^ 
tuous  sentiments  and  upright  intentions,  nor  from  the  tender  ofipring  wfaieh  wen  tha 
fhiit  of  virtuous  love. 

t  Theodoricus,  Fcrdusi.  Epiatola  ad  Gregarium  VII.  in  MarUne  Tke$amo  Jhu 
rum,  tom,  i.  p.  218.  "  Faciem  meam  in  eo  tel  iwyjm^  confnsione  perfhoduntp 
Isgem  dt  Cfericorum  incontinentia  per  Ucorwn  ftMenlUn  ^li^&mAik 
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XIV.  This  vehement  contest  excited  great  tumults  and 
divisions,  which  however  were  gradually  calmed  The  dispuo- 
throiigh  length  of  time,  and  also  by  the  perseve-  h^SHTulS 
ranee  of  the  obstinate  pontiff;  nor  did  any  of  the  SJTuIir**^ 
Eiu*opean  kings  and  princes  concern  themselves  so  5E?ir*^" 
much  about  the  marriages  of  the  clergj-  as  to  main- 
tain their  cause,  and  thereby  to  prolong  the  controversy. 
But  the  troubles  that  arose  from  tlie  law  that  regarded  the 
extirpation  of  simony,  were  not  so  easily  appeased ;  the  tu- 
mults it  occasioned  grew  greater  from  day  to  day ;  the 
methods  of  reconciliation  more  difficult ;  and  it  involved 
both  state  and  church  during  several  years  in  the  deepest 
calamities  and  in  the  most  complicated  scenes  of  confusion 
and  distress."  Heniy  IV.  received  indeed  graciously  the 
legates  of  Gregory,  and  applauded  his  zeal  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  simony ;  but  neither  this  prince,  nor  the  German 
bishops,  would  permit  these  legates  to  assemble  a  council 
in  Germany,  or  to  proceed  judicially  against  those,  who 
in  time  past  had  been  chargeable  with  simoniacal  practices. 
The  pontiff,  exasperated  at  this  restramt  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs,  called  another  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1075,  in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  pro- 

rim.  Nee  putctiit  cos  qui  ita  scnd'unt. . . .  ecclcsiasticorum  graduum  incontiocntiam  las 
Hbus  dcfensionibud  fovcrc  vclle.  lIoncftRm  convcrsationem  in  desiderio  babent,  ncc 
aliter,  quam  oportfl,  ecelesiaxticct  tdtionis  ccnmram  iriteiitari  gaurlcnt." 

u  Wc  bavc  extant  a  great  number  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers^  who  hare  rc^ 
iated  the  eircumstances  of  thi»  diitpute  concerning  investUurfs,  irbich  iras  begun  by 
Gregory  VU.  was  earned  on  by  him  and  hi<  yuccessors  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
rnperor.«,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  on  the  other,  ai:d  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calami- 
ties to  the  greuteet  part  of  Buropc.  But  few  or  none  of  these  writers  have  treated  this 
weighty  su1)jt:ct  %\ith  an  entire  impartiality.  They  all  plead  either  the  cause  of  the 
pontilVi  or  that  ol'  the  emperors,  and  drcid«  the  controversy,  not  by  the  laws  then  in 
hf-ing,  which  oir^lit,  no  douK't,  to  be  principally  consulted,  nor  by  the  opinions  that 
;;cnerally  prevailed  at  the  time  of  this  contest,  but  by  laws  of  their  own  invention,  and 
bv  tbc  o}Mniona  ot'  uiod^rn  times.  The  famous  Gretscr,  in  Iiis  ^polof^ia  pro  Oregorio 
Ml.  whii'h  is  puVtli'-Iied  in  the  >i:i;th  vohiine  of  his  works,  and  also  separately,  has  col- 
lected the  principal  of  ihit  ancient  writers  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the  poiftifl*;  in 
opposition  to  whom,  they  who  defended  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  arc  collected  by  Mel- 
rhior  Golda»tus,  in  his  Heplicvlio  coiUra  GrrUerum  et  Apologia  pro  Jhnrico  IV.  Hanov. 
1611,  4to.  Among  the  modern  writ'Ts  who  have  treated  this  subject,  we  may  count 
the  Ctnturintorts  Maa^fUbur;:{  nstSj  Btirnniu^,  the  German  and  Italian  hstorians,  and 
those  who  have  wrote  the  li:'e  o{  tlio  famous  Mithililti.  But  beside  these,  it  will  he 
hi:£hly  proper  to  coni<ult  Jo.  Srijilrcni",  !h  lib^rtnte  KccUsifv  (Verma/iicrp,  lib.  iv.  p.  4Sl. 
Christ.  Thoma^ius,  Historic  contfnf.wnh  inter  Impsriinn  el  Sacerdotium,  Hen.  Meibo- 
naiun,  Lib.  tie  jure  Inr'stilurtc  EpiscupaUsy  lorn.  iii.  i^cripltjrum  rer.  Gcrmiaiiear,  Just, 
Chr.  Dithmarus  Ilistoda  UtUi  inter  Impcriuin  ft  Sa<^e.rJotium^  published  at  Fraukfort, 
iu  1741,  in  8vo.  and  above  all,  the  faniou«  ci^^rdinnl  Nori?,  who  far  surpasses  in  point  of 
erudition  ihu*v  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  whofe  hloria  (Idle  Jnvestiiiwej  dtlU 
di^uita  ErtJ- siaiivhCy  whirli  was  pnldi.slicd  at  Mantnn,  after  his  dr:\th,  in  the  jear  1741, 
is  u  mootlenrucd  »vork,  tlioii;;h  it  br  imprrfect  and  probatdy  maimed,  and  al*o  eiLtrcmcIy 
partial  in  favour  of  the  pontiifs ;  which  is  lujt  5'Mpri»ipg  from  the  pen  of  a  cardinal. 
See  aJfO  Jo.  Jar.  Mhicovii  Cattimentarii  de  rtbux  intpeni  Ctir.limvri  s*th  HriVri'^  VS  .  fV"\ . 
/lubliifhtiJ at  Lt'ipsic,  in  tto.  in  th"  v.\ir  17 VJ. 
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jniucos  In  i\u^  rollowins:  slratajrcni.     When  a  bishop  or 
abbot  dicMl,  tiiey  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  author- 
ized to  fill  up  ihe  vacancy,  ele(;te(i  imniedialely  some  one 
of  their  order  in  the  plsice  ot'tlie  (ieceased,  and  were  care- 
ful to  have  him  consecrated  witliout  dehiv.     The  conse- 
cration  bein<2:  tlins  jjerlbrmed,  the  prince  who  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  profit  of  selhuq'  the  vacant  beneficet 
or  the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some  of  his  favour*  , 
ites,  was  ol)Iiged  to  desist  from  hispurpose,  and  to  consent  j 
to  the  election,  which  the  ceremonv  of  consecration  rra-1 
dered  irrevocable.     Many  examples  of  the   success  of  ^ 
tiiis   stratagem,  which   was  practised  both  in    chapters 
and   monasteries,  and  which  disappointed  the  liberality 
or  avarice  of  several  princes,  nnght  here  be  alleged ; 
they  abcund  in  the  records  of  the  tenth  century,  to  which 
we  refer  the  curious  reader.     No  sooner  did  the  empe- 
rors and  princes  perceive  this  artful  management,  than 
they  turned  their  attention  to  theproperest  means  of  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual,  and  of  preserving  the  valuable  pri- 
vilege they  had  usurped.     For  this  purpose  they  ordered, 
that  as  soon   as  a  bishop  ex])ir^'d,  his  ring  and  crosier 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  prince,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
his  diocess  w  as  subject.     For  it  was  by  the  solemn  deli-    \ 
very  of  the  ring  and  crosier  oi  the  deceased  to  the  new    ' 
bishop  that  his  election  was  irrevocably  confirmed,  anc| 
this  ceremony  was  an  essential  part  of  his  consecration; 
so  that  when  these  two  badges  of  the  episcopal  dignity  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  clergy  could  not  conse- 
crate the  person  whom  their  suifrages  had  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Thus  their  stratagem  was  defeated,  as  every 
election  that  was  not  confirmed  l)y  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration might  be  lawfully  annulled  and  rejected  ;  nor 
was  the  bishop  qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the  episcopal 
functions  before  the  performance  of  that  im])ortant  cere- 
mony.  As  soon  therefore  as  a  bishop  drew  his  last  breath, 
the  magistrate  of  the  city  in  which  he  had  resided,  or  the 
governor  of  the  province,    seized  upon    his   ring   and 
crosier,  and  sent  them  to  court.'    The  emperor  or  prince 

a  Wc  sec  this  fact  confirmud  in  the  tb1iowin<^  piutfia^c  in  EbboV  Lif^  of  Otho,  hbktf 
of  Bamberg,  lib.  i.  §  8,  0,  in  ,icti8  Sanctor,  mcnsis  Julii,  torn.  i.  p.  426.     **  Nee  nite 
post  annulua  cum  virga  pastoraii  Bremi'nsis  cpiscopi  ad  aulam  regiam   truulata  ttL 
Eoaiquidem  tempore  ecclesia  libcram  electionem  noii  babebant...aed  cum  qnUU  I 
aotiates  vjam  uniTersse  carnU  iugreuus  tuiiaet,  mofx  c«gi\\»xAV  cvi'^ftatitt  U!Uni  mnnulimi  it   I 
riigam  paatoralem  ad  Paktium  tnoimiUfftoant,  tVcx^  t«^«aKXn^ttBte,c««BBHi0i»  ^ 
cum  aulicis  consilio,  otbate  pkbi iAmuEom  corwlitafXAil  \i<(««>\\rak...^Q«XYiBMNikiM» 
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conferred  the  vacant  see  upon  the  person  whom  he  had 
chosen  by  delivering  to  him  these  two  badges  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  after  which  the  new  bishop,  thus  invested  by 
his  sovereign,  repaired  to  his  metropolitan,  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  and 
delivered  to  him  tlie  ring  and  crosier  which  he  had  received 
from  his  prince,  that  he  might  receive  it  again  from  his 
hands,  and  be  tlius  doubly  confirmed  in  his  sacred  function. 
Itmpears  therefore  from  this  account,  that  each  new  bishop 
and  abbot  received  twice  the  ring  and  the  crosier ;  once 
from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from  those  of 
the  metropolitan  bishop,  by  whom  they  were  consecrated.^ 
It  is  hiffhly  uncertain  by  what  prince  this  custom  of 
creating  the  bishops  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring  and 
crosier  was  first  introduced.  If  we  may  believe  Adam  of 
Bremen,^  this  privilege  was  exercised  by  Lewis  the  Meek, 
who,  in  the  ninth  century,  granted  to  the  new  bishops  the 
use  and  possessions  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  ana  con- 
firmed this  grant  by  the  ceremonv  now  under  consideration. 
But  the  accuracy  of  this  histormn  is  liable  to  suspicion ; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  attributed  to  the  trans- 
actions of  ancient  tunes,  the  same  form  that  accompanied 
similar  transactions  in  the  eleventh  century  m  wnich  he 
lived.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  princes  made  no  opjjosition 
to  the  rignt  of  electing  the  bishops,  which  was  both  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  of  con- 
sequence, there  was  then  no  occasion  for  the  investiture 
mentioned  by  Adam  of  Bremen.'  We  therefore  choose 
to  adopt  the  supposition  of  cardinal  Humbert,'  who  places 

(ransmissa  eat.  Quo  audito,  multi  nobiles ;  ad  aulum  rcgiam  confliicbant,  qui  alteram 
harum  prece  ?cl  pretio  sibi  rompanire  tentabant." 

b  This  appears  ftom  a  variety  or  ancient  records.  See  particularly  Humbert,  lib. 
iii.  centra  Simoniacos,  cap.  vi.  in  Martcne*!i  Tha.\(tur  Anccdoi,  turn.  v.  p.  779,  in  which 
we  find  the  followin:;  passage.  **  Sic  inroeniatus,"  i.  c.  the  bi<»lioptt  invei<ted  by  the 
tmperor,  "viulcntus  invadit  clenim,  plcbcm  ct  ordinom  prius  dumuiaturuii  quam  ab 
eb  cognoscatur,  quarratur,  pctatur.  Sic  metropolitanum  agun-ditur,  non  nb  co  judi- 
C3ndu%  scd  ipsiuin  juilicaturun.  Quid  nnim  sibi  jam  pertinct  aut  prodest  baculuni  ct 
annul  vim,  quos  portat  redf/fr  re  .^  Numquid  quia  laica  persona  dati  cunt?  Cur  rcdditur 
quod  habctur,  niyi  ut  aut  dcnuo  rv^  eccleMa^tica  sub  hac  specie  jii«itiion is  vel  donationis 
vendatur,  nut  ccrtc  ut  prc^umptio  laiciR  ordinaiioniij  pallictur  colore  ct  velamen'o  quodam 
diacipHna*  cIcricaUs  ?^ 

c  In  bi.s  ilistoria  EccUsiaatieaf  lib  i.  cnp.  xxzii.  p.  10,  zxxiz.  p.  12,  published  in  the 
Scriplorea  Septentrionales  of  Lindenbrogiu:>. 

d  Add  to  this  the  refutation  ol  Adam  of  Bremen,  by  Daniel  Papebroch,  in  the  «ic^; 
Sone/onim,  torn.  i.  Febr,  p.  5.i7. 

e  Hnmbert,  lib.  iii.  confra  iSemoiuffcof,  cap.  vii.  p,  780,  et  cap.  xi.  p.  787. 
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the  comnieiicenient  of  tlie  custom  now  under  consideratum 
in  the  rei^rn  of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  opinion  has 
not  the  approbation  of  Lewis  Thomassin  and  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, yet  these  learned  men,  in  their  deep  researches  into 
the  origin  of  investitures,  have  advanced  nothing  sufficient 
to  prove  it  erroneous.    We  leani  also  from  Humbert,'  that 
the  emperor,  Henry  HI.  the  son  of  Conrad  H.  was  desirous 
of  abrogating  these  mvestitures,  though  a  variety  of  circunir. - 
stances  concurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  denguCp^j 
but  he  represents  Henry  L  king  of  France  in  a  differeB^-.: 
point  of  li^ht,  as  a  turbulent  prince,  who  turned  all  tUnpi 
nito  confusion,  and  uidulged  himself  beyond  ail  measure  in 
simoiiiacal  practices,  and  loads  him,  of  consequencci  with 
the  bitterest  invectives. 

In  this  method  of  creatuig  bishops  and  abbots,  by  pre- 
senting to  them  the  rin^  and  crosier,  there  were  twothii^ 
that  gave  particular  ofience  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Tue 
first  was,  tnat  by  this  the  ancient  right  of  election  was  totally 
changed,  and  the  power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  churcn 
was  usurped  by  the  t^mperors  and  other  sovereign  fnrinceii 
and  was  confined  to  them  alone.  This  indeed  was  the 
most  plausible  reason  of  complaint,  when  we  consider  the 
religious  notions  of  these  times,  wluch  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  matten 
Another  ciixunnstance  that  grievously  distressed  the  pre- 
tended vicars  of  St.  Peter  was,  to  see  the  ring  and  crosieTy 
the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  authority  aiid  ghostly  dis- 
tinction, delivered  to  tlie  bishop  elect  by  the  profone 
hands  of  unsanctiiicd  laymen;  an  abuse  this,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  little  better  than  sacrilege.  Humbert, 
Avlio,  as  we  have  already  observed,  wrote  his  book 
against  shnony  before  the  contest  between  the  emperor 
and  (iregory  hail  conunenced,  complains**  heaviij  of 
this  supposed  profanation,  and  shudders  to  think  that 
that  sUiff  wluch  denotes  the  ghostly  shepheixl,  and  that  ring 

f  Sec  Luilov.  Tlioinatisini  Disiciplina  Ecclts,  circa  Brnef.  torn.  ii.  lib.  ii.  p.  434,  and 
Natal  Aicxuiulcr,  HeUct.  th&lur.  Led.  CapiU  Scee.  xi.  zii.  Das,  iv.  p.  7S5. 
p  L.  r  I  rp.  vii.  p.  7S0, 
h  Svv  liuinbrrt,  lib.  iii.  centra  Simoniac.  cap.  vi.  p.  779,  795.     His  worda  axe;  "Qnid 


/)/.riii«firii«  proedicBtOFeCy  Hi  tMeraUni  D«i  Mpientiam  cum  apostolo  diMigaenL  <3^ 
'•Ainquc  ergo  bis  duobiw  alio||toiMliAiiA,  fmoSi  ^sAto  wbmo.  \«a^Q^tem%^M^nciflEttsA 
ffocpnvutmeailo  dbi  tcmMBf 
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rhich  seals  the  mysteries  of  heaven/  deposited  hi  the  bo- 
oms of  the  episcopal  order,  should  be  polluted  by  the  un- 
lallowed  touch  'of  a  civil  magistrate ;  and  that  emperors 
ind  princes,  by  presenting  them  to  their  favourites,  should 
hereby  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  exercise 
he  pastoral  authority  and  power.  This  complaint  was 
ntirely  consistent,  as  we  have  already  observen,  with  the 
ipaions  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  made  ;  for  as  the 
mff  and  the  crosier  were  generally  esteemed  the  marks 
ind  badges  of  pastoral  power,  and  spiritual  authority,  so 
te  who  conferred  these  sacred  badges  was  supposed  to 
onfer  and  communicate  with  them  the  ghostly  authority 
f  which  they  were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  imme- 
iately  perceive  what  it  was  that  rendered  Gregory  VII. 
o  averse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors,  and  so  zeal- 
us  in  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  they  had  assumed 
f  investmg  the  bishops  with  the  ceremony  of  the  ring 
nd  crosier.  In  the  first  council  which  he  assembled  at 
tome,  he  made  no  attempt  indeed  against  investitures^ 
or  did  he  aim  at  any  thing  farther  than  the  abolition  of 
\monyj  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
rders  to  their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  respective 
ishops  and  abbots.  But  when  he  afterward  came  to 
now  that  the  afiair  of  investitures  wds  inseparably  con- 
ected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors,  and  indeed 
apposed  them  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  higher  eccle- 
astical  dignities  and  benefices,  he  was  then  persiiiided 
lat  simony  could  not  be  extirpated  as  lon^;  as  investitures 
ere  in  being  ;  and  therefore,  to  pluck  up  the  evil  I>y  the 
>ot,  he  opposed  the  custom  of  investitures  with  the  ntniost 
^hemence.  All  this  shows  the  true  rise  of  the  war  that 
as  carried  on  betw^een  the  pontitl'and  the  emperor  with 
ich  bitterness  and  fury. 

And  to  understand  still  more  clearly  the  merits  of  this 
luse,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  investi- 
ires,  considered  in  themselves,  that  Gregory  opjjosed  with 
jch  keenness  and  obstinacy,  but  that  particular  kh)d  ol' 
Lvestitures  which  were  in  use  at  this  time,  lie  did  not 
retend  to  hmder  the  bishops  from  swearinij;  allegiance  to 
logs  and  emperors,  nor  even  to  become  thtir  vassals ;  and 

\  Honbert  mistook  the  spiritual  aigniGcatioii  of  tiiii  holy  rui?,  v.VlW\\  ^^'.vt^^k^  •'iwuVm  >. 
Ji  mupUal  OetH-ecn  ibc  bhhop  and  his  pcr. 
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SO  far  was  he  from  prohibiting  that  kind  of  investiture  that 
was  performed  by  a  verlial  declaration,  or  a  written  deed^ 
that  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  to  invest  in  this  manner,  and  probably  consented 
to  the  use  of  sceptre  in  this  ceremony,  as  did  also  after  him 
Callixtus  IL  Rut  he  could  not  bear  the  <:eremony  of  in- 
Testiture  that  was  performed  with  the  ensigns  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  much  less  could  he  endure  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  before  the  solemn  rite  of  consecration  ^>^ 
but  what  rendered  investitures  most  odious  to  this  pontiff 
was  their  destroying  entirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
history. 

XV.  The  severe  law  that  had  been  enacted  aeainst 
BiftorTonbr  investitures,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
rMk!irSite?i  Gregory,  made  very  little  impression  upon  Henry. 
*""****~'  He  acknowledged  indeed,  that  in  exposing  eccle* 
siastical  benefices  to  sale,  he  had  done  amiss,  and  he  pro- 
mised amendment  in  that  respect ;  but  he  remained  inflex- 
ible against  all  attempts  that  were  made  to  persuade  him 
to  resign  his  power  oi  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the 
right  of  investiture,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  important  privilege.  Had  this  emperor  been  seconded 
by  the  German  princes,  he  might  have  maintained  this  re- 
fusal with  dignity  aiut  success  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case  ;  a  considerable  number  of  these  princes,  wd 
amons:  others  the  states  of  Saxony,  were  the  secret,  or  de- 
clared encfnijs  of  Henry  ;  anrl  this  furnished  Gregory  with 
a  favourable  opjiortuaity  of  extending  his  authority  and 
executing  his  a/nbitious  projects.  This  opportunity  was 
by  no  means  nui^lccted  ;  the  imperious  pontiflf  took  occa- 
sion, from  the  discords  that  divided  the  empire,  to  insult 
and  depress  its  c(uef ;  he  sent,  by  his  legates,  an  insolent 
message  to  the  emperor  at  Goslar,  ordering  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  clear  himself,  before  the  council 
that  was  to  be  assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  that 
were  laid  to  his  charjje.  The  emperor,  whose  high  spirit 
could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment,  was  tilled  with 
the  wannest  in  iignation  at  the  vievv  of  that  insolent  man- 
date, and  in  th^  veht^ni/ace  of  his  just  resentment,  assem- 
bled wiili  )ut  di^lay  a  coiuicil  of  the  German  bishops  at 
Worms,  w  '/  Gregory  was  charged  with  several  tlagitious 
practices,  deposed  from\Vie  pouVi^xvi^Ve,^  ol  \N\\vfitv\v^  ^^9* 
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red  unworthy,  and  an  order  issued  out  for  the  elec- 
:>f  a  new  pontiff.  Gregory  opposed  violence  to  vio- 
\ ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  received,  by  the  letters  and  am- 
idors  of  Henry,  an  account  of  the  sentence  that  had 
pronounced  against  him,  than,  in  a  raging  fit  of  vin^- 
re  frenzy,  he  thundered  his  anathemas  at  the  head  of 

Erince,  excluded  him  both  from  the  communion  of 
urch,  and  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  im- 
dy  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  his  subjects 
Laken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  war 
declared  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
owers  were  divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which 
aaintained  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  while  the  other 
ided  the  ambitious  views  of  the  pontiff.  No  terms 
ufficient  to  express  the  complicated  scenes  of  misery 
arose  from  this  deplorable  schism. 
1.  At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swabian  chiefs, 
duke  Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted  against  Henry ; 
the  Saxon  princes,  whose  former  quarrels  with  the 
5ror  had  been  lately  terminated  by  their  defeat  and 
lission,^  followed  their  ej^ample.  These  united  pow- 
eing  solicited  by  the  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  in 
Henry  persisted  in  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  the 
rs  of  the  church,  met  at  Tribur  in  the  vear  1076,  to 
counsel  together  concerning  a  matter  of^^such  high  im- 
Luce.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  far  from 
I  favourable  to  the  emperor  ;  for  they  agreed,  that  the 
'miuation  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  them 
Id  be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  to  be  in- 
1  for  that  purpose  to  a  congress  at  Augsburg  the  year 
wing,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Henry  should  be 
ended  from  his  royal  dignity,  and  live  in  the  obscurity 
private  station ;  to  which  rigorous  conditions  they 
added,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  kingdom,  if  within 
space  of  a  year  he  was  not  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
hurch,  and  delivered  from  the  anathema  tliatlay  upon 
ead.  When  things  were  come  to  this  desperate  ex- 
ity,  and  the  faction,  which  was  formed  against  this 
rtunate  prince,  grew  more  formidable  fromday  to  day, 


k  This  same  Rodolph  had,  the  year  before  tLis  rcToIt,  vannuisbed  the  Snxons,  and 
I  them  to  submit  to  the  emperor.  Beside  the  Sn-abiaaand  Saxon  chiefs,  the  dukes 
'aria  and  Corinthia,  the  bishops  of  Wurtzbourg  and  Worms,  ond  j'cvnrnl  other 
it  personalis,  were  concerned  in  this  ruKolt. 
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his  friends  advised  him  to  go  into  Itahr,  and  impore  in 
person  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.    Tne  emperor  yield- 
ed to  this  ignominious  counsel,  without  however  obtaining 
^from  his  voyage  the  advantages  he  expected.    He  passea 
the  Alps  amidst  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  arrived,  in 
the  month  6f  February,  1077,  at  the  fortress  of  Canusiupit 
wherethe  sanctimonious  pontiff  resided  at  that  time  with 
the  young  Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  the  most  pow^ 
erful  patroness  of  the  church,  and  the  most  tender^  and 
affectionate  of  all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gregory.  Heie  j 
the  suppliant  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood,  du- 
ring three  days,  in  the  open-^ir  at  the  entrance  of  this  for« 
tress,  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  with  no 
other  raiment  but  a  wretched  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
thrown  over  his  body  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The  fourth 
day  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lordly  pontiff 
who,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  granted  him  the  abso- 
lution he  demanded ;  but  as  to  what  regarded  his  restora« 
tion  to  the  throne,  he  refused  to  determine  that  point  be- 
fore the  approaching  congress,  at  which  he  maae  Hemy 
promise  to  appear,  forbidding  him  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sume, during  this  interval,  the  title  of  king>  as  also  to  weir 
the  ornaments,  or  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty. 
This  opprobrious  convention  excited,  and  that  justly,  ue 
indignation  of  the  princes  and  bishops  of  Italy,  who  tnreat- 
ened  Henry  with  all  sorts  of  evils,  on  account  of  his  base 
and  pusillanimous  conduct,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
deposed  him,  had  not  he  diminished  their  resentment  by 
violating  the  convention  which  he  had  been  forced  to  enter  j 
into  with  the  imperious  pontiff,  and  resuming  the  title  and  ! 
other  marks  of  royalty  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  \ 
down.    On  the  other  hand,  the  confederate  princes  of 
Swabia  and  Saxony  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  un- 
expected change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  than  they  as- 
sembled at  Forcheim  in  the  month  of  March,  a.  d.  1077,  I 
and  unanimously  elected  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  em-  j 
peror  in  his  place.*  "   i 

XVII.  This  rash  step  kindled  a  terrible  flame  in  Germany  ' 

I  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Kalian  and  German  history  have  jgirtn  aapb 
relations  of  all  these  events,  though  not  all  with  the  «aroe  fidelity  and  accurarj.  b  the 
brief  account  I  have  given  of  these  events,  I  have  followed  the  genuine  sources^  ui 
those  writers  whose  testimonies  are  the  most  respectable  and  suk,  such  ai  Sksotei 
Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascovius,  Noris,  &c.  who,  though  they  differ  in  some  mlnateSma- 
fitnncen,  are  yet  oirrccd  in  those  maUets  l\i«l«xeQC  \\ii&iaQ%V\sv\v^\\%'QK^. 
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nd  Italy,  and  involved,  for  a  lon^  time,  those  unhappy 
mds  in  the  calamities  of  war.  in  Italy,  the  Normans, 
rho  were  masters  of  the  lower  parts  of  that  comitry,  and 
be  armies  of  the  powerful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  mamtain- 
d  successfully  the  cause  of  Gregory  against  the  Lombards, 
rho  espoused  the  interests  of  Henry ;  while  this  unfortu- 
late  pnnce,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  carried 
in  the  war  in  Grermany  against  Rodolph  and  the  confede- 
ate  princes.  Gregory,  considering  tiie  events  of  war  as 
extremely  doubtful,  was  at  first  afraid  to  declare  for  either 
ide,  and  therefore  observed,  during  a  certain  time,  an  ap- 
pearance of  neutrality ;  but  encouraged  by  the  battle  of 
landenheim,  in  which  Henry  was  defeated  by  the  Saxons, 
..  D.  1081),  he  excommunicated  anew  that  vanquished 
»rince,  and  sending  a  crown  to  the  victor  Rodolph,  de- 
clared him  lawful  kmg  of  the  Germans.  The  injured  emi* 
leror  did  not  let  this  new  insult  pass  unpunished ;  seconded 
)V  the  suffrages  of  several  of  tne  Italian  and  German  bi- 
inops,  he  deposed  Gregory  a  second  time  in  a  council 
irhich  met  at  Mentz,  and  in  a  synod  that  was  soon  after  as- 
lembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  province  of  Tirol,  he  raised  to 
he  pontificate  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  as- 
umed  the  title  of  Clement  III.  when  he  was  consecrated 
it  Kome,  A.  D.  1084,  four  years  after  his  election. 

XVII  f.  Tills  election  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  event 
^hich  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to  the  aflairs  of  Henr}'^ ; 
his  event  was  a  bloody  battle,  fought  upon  the  banks  of 
iie  river  Elster,  where  Rodolph  received  a  mortal  wound, 
)f  which  he  died  at  Mersberg.  The  emperor,  having  got 
rid  of  this  formidable  enemy,  marched  clireetly  into  Italy 
he  following  year,  1081,  with  a  design  to  crush  Gregorj^ 
md  his  adherents,  whose  defeat  he  imagined  would  coii- 
ribute  effectually  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  Ger- 
nany.  Accordingly  he  made  several  campaigns,  with 
rarious  success,  against  the  valiant  troops  of  Mathilda ; 
ind  after  having  raised  twice  the  siege  of  Rome,  he  re- 
iumed  a  third  tune  that  bold  enterprise,  and  became,  at 
ength,  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
1084.  The  first  step  that  Henry  took  after  this  success 
»ras  to  place  Guibert  in  the  papal  chaur,  after  which  he  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new  pon- 
tiff, was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman  people,  and  laid 
?lose  siege  to  the  castle  ot  St.  Angelo^  wmtYvet  Vis  tcvo\\A 
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enemy,  Gregory,  had  fled  for  safety.    He  was  however 
forcea  to  raise  this  si^e  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard^ 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  who  brought  Gregory  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome ;  but  not  thinking  him  safe  there,  conducted 
him  afterward  to  Salemum.     In  this  place  the  famous  poo* 
tiff  ended  his  days  the  year  following,  a.  d.  1085,  and  left 
Europe  involvea  in  those  calamities  which  were  the  fiital 
effects  of  his  boundless  ambition.    He  was  certainly  a  man 
of  extensive  abilities,  endowed  with  a  most  enterprising  m*^ 
nius,  and  an  invincible  firmness  of  mind ;  but  it  must  at  tte 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most  arronnt 
and  audacious  pontiff  that  iiad  hitherto  sat  in  the  papal  chair. 
The  Roman  cnurch  worships  him  as  a  saint,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  never  placed  in  that  order  by  a  regular 
canonization.    Paul  V.  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appointed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  as  a 
festival  sacrea  to  tne  memory  of  tlus  pretended  saint;"  but 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France,  and  other 
European  princes,  have  always  opposed  the  celebratioii  of 
this  festival,  and  have  thus  effectually  prevented  its  be- 
coming imiversal.    In  our  times,  Beneaict  XHI.  zeidout 
to  secure  to  Griegory  the  saintly  honours,  occasioned  t 
contest,  whose  issue  was  by  no  means  favoiuable  to  his  ni^  1 
perstitious  views." 

XIX.  The  death  of  Gregory  neither  restored  peace  to  the^ 
church,  nor  tranquillity  to  the  state ;  the  tumults  and  di?i- 
sions  which  he  had  excited  still  continued,  and  they  wwe 
augmented  from  day  to  day  by  the  same  passions  to  which 
they  owed  their  ongin.  Clement  HI.  who  was  the  ein- 
peror's  pontiff,'*  was  master  of  the  city  of  Rome,  a^  was 
acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  great  part  of  Italy.  Heniy 
carried  on  the  war  m  Germany  against  the  confederate 
princes.  The  faction  of  Gregory,  supported  by  the  Nor- 
mans, chose  for  his  successor,  in  the  year  10S6,  Dideriel, 
abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Victor  HI. 

ni  See  tlic  .^c(<i  Saneior,  Antwerp,  ai  d,  xxt.  Jlfa/i,  and  Jo.  MabUIlony'4cfa  Soaet.  M 
BenedicL  Sore,  y'u  pars.  ii. 

n  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  curious  account  of  this  matter  in  a  Frenefabodk 
published  in  Holland  in  the  year  1743,  in  three  ?o1umes,  under  the  following 'tMb ; 
VAtocai  du  Diahle,  tm  J^emoires  HUtoriquet  ti  CriHquu,  wr  la  Vie  et  sw  la  Legendi  Ai 
Piqte  Gregahre  VII. 

o  The  very  learned  Jo.  Gottl.  Homius  engaged  himself  in  the  MUceL  Up§,  tOB.  tiii. 
p.  609,  to  poblish  the  Ufr  of  Clement  HI.    This  pontiff  died  in  the  jear  1100^  m  »- 
pears  eridentl j  from  the  CArmiieoii  fienraenfantim,  published  bj  Mnntort,  in  bk  ^b«f 
/tat.  torn.  X.  p.  263.    See  a&aoEubet  HUtoria  IUP&eniwkVk\).^«  V'^IA. 
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md  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ,  in  the  year 
1067,  when  that  part  of  the  city  was  recovered  by  the 
N'ormans  from  the  dominion  of  Clement.  But  this  new 
pontiff  was  of  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Gregory ; 
ne  was  modest  and  timorous,  ana  also  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition ;  and  finding  the  papal  chair  beset  with  factions, 
liMi  Ibe  city  of  Rome  under  the  dominion  of  his  competitor, 
he  retired  to  his  monastery,  where  soon  after  he  ended  his 
days  in  peace.  But,  before  his  abdication,  he  held  a  council 
at  Benevento,  where  he  confirmed  and  renewed  the- laws 
that  Oreffory  had  enacted  for  the  abolition  of  investitures. 
XX.  Ottio,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  monk  of  Ciuffni,  was,  hj 
Victor's  recommendation,  chosen  to  succeed  nim.  This 
new  pontiff  was  elected  at  Terracina,  in  the  year  1088,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  IL  Inferior  to  Gr^ory  in 
fortitude  and  resolution,  he  was  however  his  e^ual  m  arro- 
gance and  pride,  and  surpassed  him  greatly  m  temerity 
and  impruoence.''  The  commencement  of  his  pontificate 
had  a  rair  aspect,  and  success  seemed  to  snule  upon  his 
undertakings ;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  into  Italy,  in 
die  year  1090,  the  &ce  of  affairs  was  totally  changed ;  victory 
crowned  the  arms  of  that  phnce,  who  by  redoubled  efforts 
of  valour,  defeated  at  length  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  famous  Mathilda,  wtio  were  the  formidable  heads 
of  the  papal  faction.  The  abominable  treachery  of  his 
son  Conrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  his  father's 
enemies,  revolted  against  him,  and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Urban  and  Mathilda,  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  that  faction,  who 
hoped  to  see  the  laurels  of  the  emperor  blasted  by  this 
odious  and  unnatural  rebellion.  The  consequences  how- 
ever of  this  event  were  less  fatal  to  Henry  than  his 
enemies  expected.  In  the  mean  time  the  troubles  of  Italy 
still  continued,  nor  could  Urban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce 
the  city  of  Rome  under  his  lordly  yoke.  ,  Finding  all  his 
ambitious  measures  disconcerted,  he  assembled  a  council 
at  Placentia,  in  the  year  1095,  where  he  confirmed  the  laws 
and  the  anathemas  of  Gregory ;  and  afterward  undertook 

p  We  find  in  the  Poatkumnu  Wwks  of  Mabillon,  torn.  iii.  p.  1,  the  lAft  of  Urban  U. 
composed  by  Theod.  Ruinait,  with  much  learning  and  industry,  but  with  too  little  im- 
f  rfiality  and  fidelity,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  even  firom  the  name  of  its  author, 
•iiiee  it  is  well  known  that  no  monkish  writer  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pontifTs 
in  tkeir  tme  colours.  See  tlao,  for  ui  wcount  of  Urtwn,  tko  Bm^^  lAUr^  de  to  Frmut^ 
tarn,  rUL  p.  614, 
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a  journey  into  France,  where  he  held  the  famous  council  of 
Clermont,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  kindling  a  new  war 
against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the  holy  land.  In  this  coun- 
^,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  tumults  and 
desolations  that  the  dispute  concerning  investitures  had 
already  produced,  this  unworthy  pontiff  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  and  so  exasperated  matters  oy  his  imprudent  and  ar- 
rogant proceedings,  as  to  render  an  accommodation  between 
the  contending  parties  more  difficult  than  ever.  Gregorji 
notwithstanding  his  insolence  and  ambition,  had  never  car- 
ried matters  sofar  as  to  forbid  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
clerffy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  respective  so- 
vereigns. This  rebellious  prohibition  was  reserved  for  the 
audacious  arrogance  of  Urban,  who  published  it  as  a  law  in 
the  council  of  Clermont."*  After  tliis  noble  expedition,  the 
restless  pontiflf  returned  into  Italy,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  soon  after  ended  his 
days  in  the  year  1099,  he  was  not  long  survived  by  his  anta- 
gonist Clement  III.  who  died  the  following  year,  and  tihus 
left  Raynier,  a  benediciine  monk,  who  was  chosen  successor 
to  Urban,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paschal  IL,  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  papal  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
XXI.  Among  the  eastern  monks  in  this  century,  there 
Th*MM.*«fihp  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being  consigned  to 
mona^nc  order,  ^j^^  rcconls  of  lustory,  while  those  of  the  west 
were  concerned  immediately  in  transactious  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  which  deserve  the  attt^ntion  of  the  curious 
reader.  The  western  monks  were  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Koman  pontiifs ;  this  connexion  had 
been  long  formed,  and  it  was  originally  owuig  to  the 
avarice  and  violence  of  both  bishops  and  princes,  who, 
mider  various  pr(»texts,  were  constantly  encroaching  upon 
the  possession  of  the  monks,  and  thus  obliged  them  to  seek 
for  security  against  these  invasions  of  their  property  in  the 

Erotection  of  tne  popes.  This  protection  was  readily  granted 
y  the  pontiffs,  who  seized,  with  avidity,  every  occasion  of 
enlarghig  their  authority ;  and  the  monks,  in  return,  en- 
gaged themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  their  ghostfy 

q  To  the  fifteenth  ctnon  of  thii  coiineil  the  followiof  worda  wen  idded,  "  Ne  enb- 
copof  vel  sttcerdot  ran  ?el  akrai  laieo  In  MudbiM  ligian  Bdeliutem  feeiuity*  L  e.  "  ft 
is  enacted  ihat  bo  bidfcoy  qr  Btiart  aNB  |H«iii  iipob  oath  M^  eMiouff  to  any  Ung  w 
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ntrons.  But  in  this  century  things  were  carried  still  far- 
mer ;  •  and  the  pontiffs,  more  especially  Gregory  VIL  who 
WBB  eagerly  bent  upon  humbling  the  bishops,  and  transfer- 
ring their  privileges  to  the  Roman  see,  enlarged  their  juris- 
fiction  over  the  monks  at  the  expense  of  the  episcopal  or- 
ier.  They  advised  and  exhorted  the  monks  to  withdraw 
hemselves  and  their  possessions  i'rom  the  jurisdiction  of 
lie  bishops,  and  to  place  both  imder  the  inspection  and  do- 
mimon  ot  St.  Peter/  Hence  it  happened  that,  from  the 
dme  of  Gregoiy,  the  number  of  monasteries  that  had  re- 
ceived immunities,  both  from  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were 
multiplied  beyond  measure  throughout  all  Europe,  and  the 
rights  of  princes,  together  with  the  interests  and  privileges 
of  the  episcopal  oraer,  were  violated  and  trampled  upon, 
or  rather  engrossed,  to  swell  the  growing  despotism  of  the 
all-grasping  pontiffs/ 

XXII.  Autne  writers  of  this  age  complain  of  the  igno- 
^ce,  licentiousness,  frauds,  debaucheries,  dissen-  Tbeireomip- 
dons,  and  enormities,  that  dishonoured  by  far  the  ^'^ 
greatest  part  of  the  monastic  orders,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  marks  of  their  dissolution  and  impiety  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  times.'  However  astonished  we 
may  be  at  such  horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  men 
whose  destination  was  so  sacred,  and  whose  profession 
was  so  austere,  we  shall  be  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  degenerate  order,  so  far  from  losing  aught  of  their  in- 
fluence and  credit  on  account  of  then*  licentiousness,  were 
promoted,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, and  beheld  their  opulence  and  authority  increasing 
from  day  to  dav.  Our  surprise  indeed  will  be  diminished, 
when  we  consider  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners, that  reigned  in  this  century  .among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men."     Ignorance  and  corruption  pervert  the 

r  A  ipecimen  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  s«;Teuth  epistle  of  Gregory,  in  which  he 
redaces  the  monlu  of  Redon  uiuler  tho  ,iuri.sdictiuii  of  the  Uuinnn  sec,  by  a  mandat*: 
coneehred  in  tenns  that  had  never  been  used  before  his  time ;  Sec  Martciie  Thesaur. 
wftMiftiol.  torn.  L  p.  204.  We  may  add  to  thi£>  scleral  like  mandates  of  Lrban  II.  and  the 
■Mccwding  pontiiRrs,  wbkh  are  to  be  found  in  tiic  collection  now  cited,  and  in  others  of 
tlwtkud. 

-.-  «  Then  is  not  perhaps  in  Germany,  one  sin^^le  instance  of  tliia  pernicious  immunity 
■  Mhn  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 

•  -.ftfM  le.  Leunoyy  Jlfserl.  in  privt/ei^.  S.  Medardif  cap.  ixvi.  ^  vi.  opp,  torn.  iii.  par-* 
J|^#*4M^  aadSiaop,  BikUoUL  CrUiquiy  torn.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  331. 

m  Mit  MO  aceoaai  if  iheuiaabbing  corruption  of  this  age,  sei^  ^\oi\vV\,  Dt  FvrmMlo 
'  G§rifi9,fK  14,    Boulninrmcr^,  Jh  iUhhirf  •»  to  Droits  i»c  H  .V«.V.V:*st\T,NVx 
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taste  and  judgment  of  even  those  who  are  not  void  of 
tural  sagacity,  and  often  prevent .  their  being  shocked  at 
the  greatest  inconsistencies.    Amidst  this  general  deprava* 
tion  of  sentiments  and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious  crimet 
that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  bv  the  laity,  but  alw 
by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regu- 
lar, all  such  asv  respected  the  common  rules  of  decency,  or 
preserved  in  their  external  demeanour  the  least  appearance 
of  piety  and  virtue,  were  looked  upon  as  saints  of  the  luf^ 
est  rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  hea* 
ven.     This  circumstance  was  no  doubt  favourable  to  man^ 
of  the  monks,  who  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest  of 
their  order,  and  might  contribute  more  or  less  to  msppoH 
the  credit  of  the  whole  body.    Beside,  it  often  happened, 
that  princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  generals,  whose  cuiys  bad 
been  consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes,  and  distinguish* 
ed  by  nothing  but  the  violent  exploits  of  unbridleo  lust, 
cruelty,  and  avarice,  felt  at  the  approach  of  old  affe»  or- 
death,  the  inexpressible  anguish  of^a  wounded  conscience* 
and  the  gloomy  apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites.    Jn 
this  dreadful  condition,  what  was  their  resource  ?    What 
were  the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  disarm  the  unli^ 
ed  hand  of  divine  justice,  aud  render  the  Governor  oi  the 
world  propitious  ?     They  purchased  at  an  enormous  prica 
the  prayers  of  the  monks  to  screen  them  from  judgment; 
and  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  saints  a  large  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  rapine,  or  entered  themselves  into  the  mo- 
nastic order,  and  bequeathed  their  possessions  to  their  new 
brethren.    And  thus  it  was  that  monkery  received  perpe- 
tually new  accessions  of  opulence  and  credit. 

XXIII.  The  monks  of  Clugni  in  France  surpassed  all  the 
Themnuki  othcr  rcllgious  orders  in  the  renown  they  had 
oiuiugui.  acquired,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  their  emi- 
nent sanctity  and  virtue.  Hence  their  discipline  was  uni- 
versally respected,  and  hence  also  their  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  new  monasteries,  and  llie  reformers  of 

Ma  J^Ienoirea  de  Literature  el  d'Histoirr,  torn.  ix.  part  i.  p.  63.  The  comiptioii  ni 
violence  that  reigoed  with  impunity  in  this  horrid  age,  gave  occasion  to  the  iiutitataBU 
of  chivalry  or  knighthood,  in  consequence  of  which  a  certain  aet  of  equestrisn  heroef 
andertouk  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  particularly  of  the  fair  aez,  agaiait 
the  insults  of  powerful  oppressors  und  ravishcrs.  This  order  of  knights  errant  was  eer^ 
tainly  of  great  use  in  these  miserable  times,  when  the  majesty  of  laws  and  gOTtnamni 
was  l^llcn  into  contempt,  and  they  who  bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  magiatntM, 
had  neither  resolution  nor  power  to  mainlain  their  anthority,  or  to  parfbrm  tha  datinaf 
fhoirftaiior.ff. 
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oae  that  were  in  a  state  of  decline.  These  famous 
onks  arose  by  degrees  to  the  very  highest  summit  of 
irldlv  prosperity,  l)y  the  presents  which  they  received 
>maU  quarters  ;  and  their  power  and  credit  srew,  with 
eir  opulence,  to  such  a  height,  that  toward  the  conclu- 
>n  of  this  century,  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  so- 
ety,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  the  order  or 

S'egation  of  Clugfd.''  And  no  sooner  were  they  thus 
lished,  than  they  extended  their  spiritual  dominion  on 
L  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  monas- 
ries  which  they  had  reformed  by  their  comisels  and  en- 
iged  to  adopt  their  religious  discipline.  The  famous 
ugo,  sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  was  in  high  credit  at  the 
»urt  of  Rome,  and  had  acquired  the  peculiar  protection 
id  esteem  of  several  princes,  laboured,  with  sucn  success^ 

extending  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his  order,  that 
5fore  the  end  of  this  century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head 
'  five  and  thirty  of  the  principal  monasteries  in  France^ 
3side  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  convents  that  ac- 
nowledged  him  as  their  chief.  Many  other  religious  so- 
eties,  though  they  refused  entering  into  this neworder^ 
id  continued  to  choose  their  respective  governors,  yet 
lowed  such  respect  for  the  abbot  of  Clugni,  or  the  arch- 
bbotj  as  he  styled  himself,  that  they  regarded  him  as  their 
piritual  chief.*  This  enormous  augmentation  of  opulence 
ad  authority,  was  however  fruitful  of  many  evils  ;  it  in- 
reased  the  arrogance  of  these  aspiring  monks,  and  con- 
ibuted  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  several  vices  that 
ishonoured  the  religious  societies  of  this  licentious  and 
uperstitious  age.  The  monks  of  Clugni  degenerated  soou 
roin  their  primitive  sanctity,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
^ere  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of  their 
iscipline  from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

XXIV.  The  examples  of  these  monks  excited  several  pl- 
us men  to  erect  particular  monastic  fraternities,  or  con- 
regations,  like  that  of  Clugni ;  the  consequence  of  which 
as,  that  the  Benedictine  order,  which  had  been  hitherto 
DC  great  and  universal  body  was  now  divided  into  sepa- 

w  For  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  and  iiionstroiis  »tridefl  wbich  the  order  of 
ogni  made  to  opulence  avA  dominion,  sec  Stcph.  Baliizius,  MUeellan,  totn.  ▼.  p.  343, 
dtom.  vi.  p.  436,  as  also  Mabillon,  ,innal.  Benedict,  tom.  v.patsim. 
z:Mabillon,  Pnrfat.  ad  Sac.  v.  victor.  SS.  Ord.  Dened.  p.  xivi.  Hist/fitntrde  de  Bour* 
fne  pmrlet  Moinet  BenedietmSf  tom.  i.  p.  151,  published  at  Fari^  in  fblia^  in  the  yeiir 
39.     Hist.  Liitr.  de  U  France,  tom,  ix.  p.  470. 
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rate  societies,  whichi  though  they  were  subject  to  one  ge- 
neral rule,  yet  differed  from  each  other  in  various  circuni' 
stances,  both  in  their  discipUne  and  manner  of  living ;  and 
rendered  their  division  still  more  conspicuous  by  recipro* 
eal  exertions  of  animosity  and  hatred.     In  the  year  lOS^ 
Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  retired  to  Camaldoli,^  on  die 
mount  Appennine,  and  in  that  solitary  retreat  founded  tii^ 
order  or  cangregatian  of  the  Camalaolites^  which  still  i[|^ 
mains  in  a  flourishing  state,  particularly  in  Italy.    Kl 
followers  were  distinguished  into  two  classes,  of  which  th^  , 
one  were  coenobites,  and  the  other  eremites.    Both  oIk 
served  a  severe  discipline ;  but  the  coenobites  had  dsge* 
Aerated  much  from  th^  primitive  austerity/ 

Some  time  after  this,  Grualbert,  a  native  of  Floieneei 
founded  at  Val  Ombroso,  situated  in  the  Appennines,  t 
congregation  of  Benedictine  monks,  who,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  propagated  their  discipline  in  several  parts  of  lUJy/ 
To  these  two  Italian  monasteries  we  may  add  that  of  Bu^ 
sauge  in  Germany,^  erected  by  William,  an  eminent  abbot, 
who  had  reformed  many  ancient  convents,  and  was  Ae 
founder  of  several  new  establishments.  It  is  however  to 
be  observed  that  the  monastery  of  Hirsauge  was  rather  a 
branch  of  the  congregation  of  Clugni,  whose  laws  and 
manner  of  living  it  nad  adopted,  than  a  new  frateniity.      t 

XXV.  Towar  J  the  conclusion  of  this  century,*"  Robert^ 
i/i-frriian  ubbot  of  Molcme,  in  Burgundy,  havm^  emplqr- 
-"•^^  ed  in  vain  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  revive  the  (fe- 
caving  piety  and  discipline  of  his  convent,  and  to  obliee 
his  monks  to  observe,  with  more  exactness,  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  retired,  with  about  twenty  inonks,  who  hadnot 
been  infected  with  the  dissolute  turn  of  their  brethren,  toa 

J  Othcrf?iflc  called  Campo  Malduli. 

z  The  writcn  who  have  given  any  satisfactory  aecouota  of  the  order  of  the  OMut- 
i»mta^  arc  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  hU  Bibliotheea  Lai.  medH  avi^tm.1 
•.  ^05.  Add  to  thcHC  Romauldi  Vila,  in  Actis  Sanetor.  FehrvMr.  torn.  ii.  p.  101,  and  io 
fifabilion's  .^Scta  Solictor,  Ord.  Bened,  Sac.  vi.  pars  i.  p.  217.  Helyot,  Wwl.  des  (Met, 
tom.  T.  p.  236.  Mabillon,  Annat,  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  p.  261.  Maenoaldi  ZeinaMfe!; 
Centyblium  Canuddulente,  site  ^fbiitia  Scriptor.  Cmnaldulennum.  published  at  Veoke  ie 
the  year  1750. 

a  See  the  life  of  Gualbert,  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sonefor.  Ord.  Bened.  Stu.  tL  pan  S.  f, 
273.  Helyot,  Hiit.  des  Ordre$,  tom.  v.  p.  298.  Many  interesting  circumstances  relatog 
te  the  history  of  this  order  have  been  published  by  the  learned  f^ami  in  the  OfBrie 
BrudUorum^  published  at  Florence,  torn,  iL  p.  248,  as  also  p.  232,  279,  where  thfcaneiut 
laws  of  the  order  are  enumerated ;  see  also  tom.  iii.  of  the  same  work,  p.  177,  918. 

b  Sec  Mabilloii,  Acta  Sonet.  Bened.  Stfc.  ti.  pars  ii.  p.  716.  Helyot,  Hist,  dea  Orim, 
tern.  V.  j>.  33S.  , 

'-  In  the  year  1098.  . 
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{dace  called  Citeaux,  in  the  dlocess  of  Chalons.  In  this 
retreat,  which  was  at  that  time  a  miserable  desert,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  which  bears  at 
present  a  quite  different  aspect,  Robert  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  famous  order,  or  congregation  of  Cistertians, 
which,  like  that  of  Clugni,  made  a  most  rapid  and  astonish- 
mg  process,  was  propagated  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe  in  the  following  centuiy,  andwas  not  only  enriched 
iiith  the  most  liberal  and  splendid  donations,  but  also  ac- 
quired the  form  and  privileges  of  a  spiritual  republic,  and 
exerdsed  a  sort  of  dominion  over  all  the  monastic  orders/ 
The  great  and  fundamental  law  of  this  new  fraternity  was 
tike  nue  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  to  be  solemnly  and  ri- 
gorously observed ;  to  this  were  added  several  otner  insti- 
tutions and  injunctions,  which  were  designed  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  this  rule,  to  ensure  its  observance,  and  to 
defend  it  against  the  dangerous  effects  of  opulence,  and 
the  restless  efforts  of  human  corruption,  to  render  the  best 
establishments  imperfect.  These  injunctions  were  exces- 
sively austere,  grievous  to  nature,  butpious  and  laudable  in 
the  esteem  of  a  superstitious  age.  Ttiey  did  not  however 
secure  the  sanctity  of  this  ho^  congregation ;  since  the 
seducing  charms  of  opulence  that  corrupted  the  monks  of 
Clugni  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  produced  the  same 
effect  among  the  Cistertians,  whose  zeal,  in  the  rigorous 
dbsen^ance  of  their  rule,  began  gradually  to  diminisn,  and 
who,  in  process  of  time,  grew  as  negligent  and  dissolute  as 
the  rest  of  the  Benedictines."" 

XXVI.  Beside  these  convents,  that  were  founded  upon 
the  principles,  and  might  be  considered  as  branch-  n^w  mouu- 
es  of  the  Benedictine  order,  several  other  mo-  '*'°"*"^ 
Qastic  societies  were  formed,  which  were  distiiiguished  by 
peculiar  laws,  and  by  rules  of  discipline  and  obedience* 
which  they  had  drawn  up  for  themselves.     To  many  of 

fCJ*  d  In  about  an  hundred  years  after  its  first  esUblishracnt,  this  order  boasted  of 
eighteen  hundred  abbcyd,  and  was  become  so  poworful,  that  it  go?emed  almost  all 
Europe  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals. 

e  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistertim  order,  is  Ang.  Nfanriqiics,  whose  AnntAes 
Ciaiertienaes  an  ample  and  learned  work,  were  published  in  four  volumes  folio  at  Lyoiu, 
in  the  year  1642.  After  him  we  may  place  Pierre  le  Nain,  whose  llsaai  de  VHitMrt 
ie  VOrdrta  des  CUeaux,  was  printed  in  the  year  1696,  at  Paris,  in  nine  volumes,  in  8vo. 
rhe  other  historians,  who  have  given  accounts  of  this  famous  order,  are  enumerated  by 
Fabricius,  in  his  BibUoth.  Latma  medii  cm,  tom.  i.  p.  1066.  Add  to  these  Hclyot*s  Hitt, 
Um  Ordres,  tom.  v.  p.  341,  and  Mabilion,  who  in  the  fifth  and  six  volumes  of  his  ^nnaUs 
^UiudkUni,  has  riven  a  learned  and  accunte  accovmt  of  Hw  omiu  an4  pTOSfress  of  the 
7igreifiaaa, 
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diet,  to  which  he  added  a  considerable  number  of  severe 
and  rigorous  precepts  ;  his  successors  however  went  stiB 
farther,  and  imposed  upon  the  Carthusians  new  laws  mucb 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  their  founder,  laws  whiie^ 
inculcated  the  highest  degrees  of  austerity  that  the  m(Ht  i 
gloomy  imagination  couhi  invent/  And  yet,  notwithstaqiL 
ing  all  this,  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  monastic  society  d^ 
generated  so  little  from  the  severity  of  their  primitive  iuatt 
tution  and  discipline  as  this  of  the  Carthusians.    The  pni. 
gress  of  their  order  was  indeed  less  rapid,  and  their  influ- 
ence less  extensive  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
than  the  progress  and  influence  of  those  monastic  estdl). 
lishments,  whose  laws  were  leks  rigorous,  and  whoseman- 
ners  were  less  austere.     Il   was  a  long  time  before  the 
tender  sex  could  be  engaged  to  submit  to  the  savage  ruley 
of  this  melancholy  institution ;  nor  had  the   Caithusiia 
order  ever  reason  to  boast  of  a  multitude  of  females  sub- 
jected to  its  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  too  forbidding  to  captivate 
a  sex,  which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seductions  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  of  a  frame  too  delicate  to  support  the  severi^ 
ties  of  a  rigorous  self  denial.*" 
xxviu.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,*  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne  in  Dauphinei. 
e  jAnulSJy  Sf  w^^s  instituted  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such 
vieoor.         g^  were  seized  with  grievous  disorders,  and  was 
particularly  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  fire.  All 

serrice  was  performing,  raised  himself  ap  and  said,  "  By  the  just  judgment  of  Godlm  ' 
tUmncd,^  and  then  expired  aneir.  lliis  story  is  looked  upon  as  fabulous  by  tlw  WMt 
lespeetaible  writers,  even  of  the  Romin  church,  especially  since  it  has  been  refotad  bf 
Launoy,  in  his  treatise  De  causa  Secusut  Bnmonia  in  Dueriwi$,  Nor  does  it  saoiti 
preserve  its  credit  among  the  Carthusians,  who  are  more  interested  than  others  in  thii 
pretended  miracle.  Such  of  them  at  least  as  affirm  it,  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of  moiutf 
and  diffidence.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  candidly  and  accurately  enaaentod  bj 
€ks.  Kgass.  du  Boulay,  in  his  HUtor.  Aeadenu  Paris,  torn,  i.  p.  467. 

i  See  Mabillon,  Prctf.  ad  Scu.  vi.  pars  iu  Actor.  SS.  Ord.  Beaed.  p.  37. 

k  The  Carthusian  nuns  have  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  autkonwte 
bave  written  concerning  thiti  famous  order  ;  nay,  several  writers  have  gone  so  fiir  as  to 
maintain,  that  there  was  not  in  this  order  a  single  convent  of  nuns.     This  notion  bo«. 
«ver  is  highly  erroneous  ;  as  there  were  formerly  several  convents  of  Carthusian  Tiigpai^ 
«>f  which  indeed  the  greatest  part  have  not  subsisted  to  our  times.    In  the  year  ISttp 
there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  by  which  the  establishment  of  any  more  feBMb 
Carthusian  convents  was  cipressly  prohibited.      Hence  there  cemain  only  Ave  at  thii 
day  ;  four  in  France,  and  one  in  Bruges  in  Flanders.      See  the  VariHa  Hi^ori^pm 
Physiqius  H  IMeraireSf  torn.  i.  p.  80,  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1753.     Cw 
tain  it  is,  that  the  rigorous  diiciplino  of  the  Carthusians  is  quite  inconabCent  widi  te 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  female  sex ;  and  therefore,  in  the  few  female  conventa  ef 
that  order  that  still  subsist,  the  austerity  of  that  discipline  has  been  diminialied,  jbs  writ 
Arom  necessity,  as  from  humanity  and  wisdom  ;  it  was  more  particularly  found  neoeHMf 
to  alvDgate  tfaoie  wrere  ifljunctiona  of  tUmu  and  M^itude,  that  are  so  littlo  adipCii  ti 
tbe  koQwm  gheiiBlgMid  gei^na  oC  Cbtaex. 
fill  tboyvnrlOML 
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who  were  infected  with  that  pestilential  disorder  repaired 
to  a  cell  built  near  Vienne  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Grammont,  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Anthony  was  said 
to  repose,  that  by  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  this  emi- 
nent saint,  they  might  be .  miraculously  healed.    Graston, 
an  opulent  nobleman  of  Vienne,  and  ms  son  Guerin,  pre* 
t^ded  to  have  experienced,  in  their  complete  recovery, 
tfae  marvellous  efficacy  of  St.  Anthony's  intercession,  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  devoted  themselves  and  their  pos- 
sessions, from  a  principle  of  pious  gratitude,  to  the  service 
of  St  Anthony,  and  to  the  performance  of  senerous  and 
charitable  offices  toward  all  such  as  were  afflicted  with  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness.    Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed, at  nrst,  but  by  eight  jiersons ;  their  community 
however  was  afterward  considerably  augmented.    They 
"^vere  not  bound  by  particular  vows  like  the  other  monastic 
orders,  but  were  consecrated  in  general  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  hVed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monks  of 
Grammont.    In  process  of  time,  growing  opulent  and 
powerful  by  the  multitude  of  pious  donations  they  received 
from  aU  parts,  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Benedictines,  propagated  their  orders  in  various 
countries,  and  at  length  obtained,  in  the  year  1297,  from 
Boniface  VIII.  the  dignity  and  privileges   of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 

XXIX.   The  licentiousness  and  corruption  that  had  in- 
fected all  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  tne  clergy.  The  order  or 
Mrere  also  remarkable  among  the  canons,  which  ""*""•• 
xvas  a  middle  sort  of  order  between  the  monks  and  secular 
priests,  and  whose  first  establishment  was  hi  the  eighth 
centuryl    In  certain  pro\'inces  of  Europe,  the  canons  were 
corrupted  lo  a  very  ni^h  degree,  ana  surpassed,  in  the 
scandalous  dissohition  of  their  manners,  all  the  other  eccle- 
siastical and  monastic  orders.     Hence  several  pious  and 
virtuous  persons  exerted  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  of 
this  degenerate  body  ;  some  pontiffs  appeared  in  this  good 
cause,  and  more  especially  Nicolas  11.  who,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1059,  abrogated  the  ancient  rule 

m  See  the  Acta  Santtor.  torn.  ii.  Januarii,  p.  160.  Heljrot,  Hitt.  des  Ordresy  torn:  ii. 
p.  106.  Gabr.  Penott.  HUior.  Canmnicvrum  regular,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70.  Jo.  Erh.  Kapii, 
INi«.  dtfiiMlnu  S.  Anton*  published  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1737.  For  an  account  oC 
tki  present  state  tff  this  principal  hospital  or  residence  of  this  order,  where  the  abbot  re- 
vains,  see  KUrtene  and  Durand,  Voifige  Liter,  de  dtux  jBencrficfins  dt  la  Congreg.  de  ISt. 
.^anr,  torn.  i.  ^9S0. 
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of  the  canons,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Aix  la  Chapelley 
and  substituted  another  in  its  pkce."    These  laudable  at., 
tempts  were  attended  with  considerable  success,  audi 
mucn  better  rule  of  discipline  was  established  in  4>iino8t  a] 
the  canonical  orders,  than  that  which  had  been  fohneriy  i 
use.    It  was  not  however  possible  to  regulate  them  all  upq 
the  same  footing,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  same  degne^ 
of  reformation  .and  discipline  ;  nor  indeed  was  this  neces-    i 
sary.    Accordingly  a  certain  number  of  (hese  canoiiical    | 
colleges  were  erected  into  comifiunities,  the  respectife    \ 
members  of  which  had  one  common  dwelling,  and  a  gqdh  •  { 
men  table,  which  was  the  point  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  tlie    ; 
pontifis,  as  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  eami 
from  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrunouy.    It  did  not 
however  exclude  them  from  the  possession  or  enjoyment:  I 
of  private  property ;  for  the}r  reserved  to  themselwa  the    ; 
right  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  fruits  and  re-    , 
venues  of  then-  benefices,  and  of  employing  them  as  th^    i 
thought  expedient.    Other  canonical  congregations  aft- 
jected  themselves  to  a  rule  of  life  less  agreeame  and  oqb- 
modious,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  bo^- 
or  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres,  renounchig  all  their  woiUI^ 
possessions  and  prospects,  adl  private  [property,  and  liviD| 
m  a  maimer  that  resembled  the  austerity  of  the  monastic 
orders.    Hence  arose  the  well-known  distinction  between 
the  secular  and  the  regular  canons  ;  the  former  of  whidi 
observed  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  while  the  latter,  more 
prone  to  mortification  and  self-denial,  complied  with  the 
directions  and  jurisdictions  of  Ivo ;  and  as  this  austere  pre- 
late imitated  St.  Augustin''  in  the  manner  of  regulating  the 
conduct  of  his  cleigy,  his  canatis  were  called  by  niany  tie 
regular  caiions  of  St.  Augustin.^' 


n  This  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  by  which  the  primitive  rule  of  the  canana  was 
i«  publisheU  by  Mabiilon  among  the  papers,  which  flerve  as  proof:*  to  the  fotirth  roliaii, 
uf  his  Annalea  Bened,  and  also  in  the  AnnaU  themselves.     Sec  torn.  iv.  »fitiurf.  Bmti.fi 
748,  as  also  lib.  Iii.  §  zxxv.  p,  586. 

IL } '  o  St.  Augiistin  committed  to  writing  no  particular  rule  for  hia  clergy ;  bit  hb 
manner  of  ruling  them  may  be  learned  from  several  passages  in  hia  £Jpiiflcf.  -^ 

p  Sec  Mabiilon,  •,9niuU.  Bened.  torn.  iv.  p.  5d6,  el  Opera  Pwffcwn,  ton.  ii.  p.  101^ 
115.     Hclvot,  Hist,  dea  Ordres,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.    Lud.  ThomtMlai  DiadfUnm  E€tUb 
circa  BerufieiOf  torn.  i.  pars  i.  I.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  657.  Muratori,  wintlqi  JM.  «Mii«vi|  torn.  ?• 
p.  8^7.     In  the  GaUia  Christiana  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  we  flnd.flnequent 
made  both  of  this  reformation  of  the  eanmu^  and  also  of  their  diviaion  into  MCHli 
regvUars.      The  feguimr  crnnmu  are  much  displeased  with  all  the  acconaU  that 
the  origin  of  their  comnaaity  so  recent ;  thej  are  estrenely  ambitioiu  of  an 
whh  Che  reoerablD  character  of  aA  ^^Kieiit  aatabliihiiiaiit,  and  therafbrt  traea 
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:•  The  most  eminent  Greek  writers  of  this  century, 

'K>  Thtprindpil 

Theophanes  Cerameus^i*  e,  thepotter^  of  whom  O"***^""- 
3re  is  jit  extant  a  volume  of  Homilies,  that  are  not  alto- 
ther  contemptible ; 

Nilus  Doxopatrius,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  know- 
^e  in  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
Nicetas  Pectoratus,  who  was  a  most  strenuous  defender  of 
5  religious  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Greek  church ; 
Michael  Psellus,  whose  vast  progress  in  various  kinds  of 
imin^  'and  science  procured  him  a  most  distinguished 
id  shming  reputation ; 

Michael  Cerularius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
j,  who  imprudently  revived  the  controversy  between  the 
*eeks  and  Latins,  which  had  been  for  some  time  happily 
spended ; 

oimeon  die  Younffer,  author  of  a  book  of  Meditations  on 
*.  Duties  of  the  Christian  life,  which- is  yet  extant ; 
Theophylact,  a  Bulgarian,  whose  illustrations  of  the  sa- 
id wntings  were  received  with  universal  approbation  and 
^em.** 

sxxi.  The  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  most 
long  the  Latins,  were  they  that  follow :  i^^un  writer:. 

It  AiigiMtin.  But  the  arguments  and  testimonies,  bj  which  they  pretend  to  sup- 
t  this  imagined  antiquity  of  their  order,  are  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  (heir  cause 
of  the  ranitj  of  their  pretensions,  and  are  not  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  It  is  . 
!,  the  title  of  canons  is  umloubtedly  of  much  more  ancient  date,  than  the  ckventli 
tury,  but  not  as  applied  to  a  particular  order  or  institution,  for  at  its  iin^t  rise  it  iva^ 
d  in  a  very  vague  general  sense,  see  Claud  de  Vert,  Explications  des  Ctrcmonirs  de 
Vesse,  torn.  i.  p.  58,  and  therefore  the  men*  existence  of  tliu  title  proves  nothing  At 
same  time  it  is  cvfdent  beyond  all  posj>ibility  of  contradiction,  that  wc  find  not  the 
it  mention  made  of  the  division  of  the  canons  into  regnlar  and  seaUnr  before  the 
venth  century.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  those  canons^  who  had  nothing  m  coni' 
II  but  their  dwelling  and  table,  were  called  seatlar ;  while  those  who  had  divcvtcd  theni' 
fta  of  alj  private  pro|K:rty,  and  had  every  thing  without  exception  in  common  with 
ir  fraternity,  were  distinguinhed  by  the  title  of  regtt/ar  canons. 

T  To  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  canons,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
ids  conceroing  their  introduction  into  England,  and  their  progress  and  establishment 
OBg  us.  The  order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  ^iugusHn  was  brought  into  England  by 
ahriUd,  eonfessor  to  UenVy  I.  who  first  erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel,  in 
rbhire,  and  had  influence  enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an 
KOpftl  see,  and  given  to  regular  canons  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
bop.  This  order  was  singularly  favoured  and  protected  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them, 
Ike  year  1107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them, 
year  fdlloiriog,  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  the  prior  of  which  wa^ 
tyione  of  the  twenty-four  aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodigiously  that,  besido 
aoUe  priory  of  Merton,  vhich  was  founded  for  them  in  the  year  1117.  by  Gilbert, 
bhI  of  the  Norman  blood,  they  had,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fifty-three  priories, 
fpean  by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that  prince,  when  he  obliged  all  the  monos- 
H  to  receive  hta  proteetion,  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction. 
Tm  a  mora  ample  aecoont  of  these  Greek  writers^  the  reader  may  consult  thi) 
ftManr  Orme&  of  Fabrkias, 
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Pulbert,bishopof  Chartres,  eminent  for  his  lovepf  letten, 
and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth,  as  also  far  variMi 
compositions,  particularly  his  epistles,  and  famous  for"" 
excessive  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Virgin  Mr* 

Humbert;,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church,  who  far 
passed  all  the  Latins,  both  m  the  vehemence  and  leaAn^ ^ 
which  appeared  in  his  controversial  writings  against  die 

Greeks;' 

Petrus  Damianulf,  who,  on  account  of  his  genius,  can. 
dour,  probity,  and  various  erudition,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  learned  and  estimable  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  though  he  was  not  altogether  untainted  with  the 
reigning  prejudices  and  defects  of  the  times ;' 

Marianus  Scot  us,  whose  Chronicle,  with  sevecal  other 
compositions,  is  yet  extant ; 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  gemui 
and  subtilty,  dee;>ty  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  tnis  ageiSndN 
most  illustriously  cUstinguished  by  his  profound  anneilnh 
ordinary  knowledge  in  theology ;" 

Lanfrauc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  reputation  by  his  Commentary  upm  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  also  by  several  other  productimis  ;* 
which,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  discoverts 
uncommon  measure  of  sagacity  and  enidition  ;' 

Bruno,  of  Mount  Cassin,  and  the  other  famous  ecdesas-. 
tic  of  that  name,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  th^  Ca^  ^ 
thusians ; 

Ivd,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished by  liis  zeal  and  activity  in  maintaining  the  rig^ 
and  privileges  of  the  church ; 

r  For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent  man,  see  the  Hi$L  LUer.  de  la  IVmtf,  toM. 
vii.  p.  261. 

s  Sec  Martcne,  Theaaunu  AiucdoL  torn.  t.  p.  629,  HUtoire  LUtr.  de  U  Prmm,  IM. 
Tu.  p.  527. 

t  See  the  ^cta  Sandor,  Febr.  torn.  iii.  p.  406.     Generd  DUUtmary,  at  the  titkk  Dt- 
micn.    Casaim.  Oudini  Dits.  in  torn.  ii.  Comm.  de  Scripiar.  EtcUs,  p.  6S6. 

u  See  the  HUUtr.  LU*r.  de  im  Fnaue,  torn.  ix.  p.  39S.  Kapin  Thojrat,  HUL^Jkt' 
gltterrtf  torn.  iL  p.  05,  166.  deVed  tn,  4to.  Colonia,  Hi$L  Uter.  de  /.yow,  ton.  tt.  p. 
210.  We  have  already  gii'en  a  more  ample  account  of  the  craiBcnt  abilities  and  km- 
cd  productions  of  Anselm. 

ICP*  w  Among  these  nroduetions  we  ma?  reckon  Lanfranc^  iMien  Id  pope  Aleai* 
der  IL  to  Hildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of  Uome,  and  to  several  bislMfpB  in  Eaglul 
and  Normandy ;  as  also  Ji  commentary  upon  the  Ptatms ;  A  treaUee  co»e§nUng  rm^frstimi; 
•in  EcdeeiasUed  history,  which  is  not  extant ;  and  A  ren^lnbk  disserlaimn  eoncenUmg 
the  body  and  biood  qf  CkriH  in  the  Enekaritt,  In  this  last  performance,  I^Anfrane  eado^ 
vours  to  prove,  against  Berengcr,  the  reality  of  a  corporal  preeenee  in  the  eaebftrtat ; 
though  it  is  manifest,  that  this  opinion  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Ei^ghad, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth,  or  th«  eoBflwnftemefkl  of  the  foUnwinc  cenlurr.  Sec 
CeUier*B  EceUt.  History  t^f  Oreol  Brttdn,  ^M.  i.  y.^QO,  %&'^. 
*  /ffsf.  lAter.  dt  !a  France.  (om»  tU\.  v*  ^^^- 
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Hildebert*  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was  a  philosopher 
ipd  a  poet,'as  well  as  a  divine,  without  being  either  emi- 
leat  or  contemptible  in  any  of  these  characters  ;^  but  upon 
jpe  whol6|  a  man  of  considerable  leai*ning  and  capacity ; 
jT  Gregory  VII.  that  imperious  and  arrogant  pontifll,  of 
whom  we  have  several  productions  beside  his  Letters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

C0XCBRVI2CG  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN 

THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  length  the  hideous 
portrait  of  the  rehgion  of  this  age.  It  may  easily  nw  tuK  or 
be  imagined  that  its  features  were  full  of  dfeformi-  '*"''*^ 
t^,  when  we  consider  that  its  guardians  were  equally  des- 
titute of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  the  heads  and  ru- 
lers of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models 
of  pietj,  held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples 
)f  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  people  were  sunk  in  the 
^ssest  superstition ;  and  employed  all  their  zeal  in  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  in  the  performance  of  a 
rifling  round  of  ceremonies,  which  were  imposed  upon 
hem  by  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  more 
earned  it  is  true  retained  still  some  notions  of  the  truth, 
ivhich  however  the^  obscured  and  corrupted  by  a  wretch- 
ed mixture  of  opinions  and  precepts,  of  which  some  were 
ludicrous,  others  pernicious,  and  the  most  of  them  equally 
[lestitute  of  truth  and  utility.  There  were  no  doubt  in 
several  places  judicious  and  pious  men,  who  would  have 
ivilllngly  lent  a  supporting  hand  to  the  declining  cause  of 
xue  religion ;  but  the  violent  prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age 
rendered  all  such  attempts  not  only  dangerous,  but  even 
Jesperate ;  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  had  escaped  the 
general  contagion,  lay  top  mucn  concealed,  and  had  there- 
fore too  little  mfluence  to  combat,  with  success,  the  for- 
Enidable  patrons  of  impiety  and  superstition,  who  were 
extremely  numerous  m  all  ranks  and  orders,  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage. 

y  Th«  Benedktine  moiila  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  the  >ear  1708,  the  Jf'orkt  oT 
Bifdebert,  iffnsttnted  hj  tht  obaerrMtiona  of  Beau^ndre. 
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II.  Notwithstanding  all*  this  we  find,  from  the  time  of 
witnew  of  Gregory  VIL  several  proofs  of  the  zealous  eflfoiti 


of  thos^,  who  are  generally  called  by  the  fnSL 
I,  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  ; '  by  whom  are  meut^ 


the  I  roth. 

testants 

sucli  pious  and  judicious  Christians,  as  adhered  to  the 
pure  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  -  remained  uncomipled 
amidst  the  growth  of  superstition  ;  who  deplored  the  mi- 
serahle  state  to  which  Christianity  was  reduced,  by  the 
alteration  of  its  divine  doctrines,  and  the  vices  of  its  pm.  . 
ilicj^ate  ministers  ;  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  the  tyrannic 
ambition  l)Oth  of  the  lordly  pontiffand  the  aspiring  bishops; 
and  in  some  provinces  privately,  in  othersopenly,  attempt- 
ed the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  cnui€h,and 
of  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was  indeed 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner,  and 
it  was  principally  in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  of 
this  heroic  piety  were  exhibited.  [0:^Nor  is  it  at  b&bjo- 
prising,  that  the  reigning  superstition  of  the  times  met  witk 
this  opposition ;  it  is  astonishing  on  the  contrary,  that  tlui 
opposition  was  not  inuc:h  greater  and  more  universal,  and 
that  millions  of  Christians  suffered  themselves  to  be  hood-  i 
winked  with  such  a  tame  submission,  and  closed  their  eyes  | 
upon  the  light  with  so  little  reluctance.]     For  notwith- 


I 


standing  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  igno-    \ 
ranee  of  the  true  religion  that  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and 
orders,  yet  the  very  fragments  of  the  gospel,  if  we  maj 
use  that  term,  which  were  still  read  and  explained  to  the 
people,  were  suflicientat  least  to  convince  the  most  stupid 
and  illiterate,  that  the  religion,  which  was  now  impoaed 
upon  them,  was  not  the  true  religion  of  Jesus ;  that  tnedia-. 
courses,  the  lives,  and  morals  of  the  clergy  were  durec^ 
oupositeto  what  the  divine  Saviour  required  of  his  disci* 
pies,  and  to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  tor  the  direction  of 
their  conduct ;  that  the  pontiffs  and  bishops  abused,  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  their  power  and  opulence ;  and  that 
the  favour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  exhibited  in  his  bless- 
ed gospel,  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  perforining  a  romid 
of  external  ceremonies,  by  pompous  donations  to  churches 
and  priests,  or  by  founding  and  enriching  monasteries, 
but  by  real  sanctity  of  heart  and  manners. 

III.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  they  who 
undertook,  with  such  zeal  and  ardour,  the  reformatipn  of 
the  church,  were  not  for  the  most  part  equal  to  this  arda- 
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I  impdrtant  enterprise,  and  that  by  avoiding  with 
dmnence  than  circumspection,  certain  abuse*  and 
,thej  rushed  unhappily  into  the  opposite  extremes. 

II  ferceived  the  abominable  nature  of  those  inven- 
ilk  which  superstition  had  disfigured  the  religion  of 
bdt  they  haa  also  lust  sijj^ht  of  the  true  nature  and 
of  «that  celestial  religion,  that  lay  thus  disii^ured  in 
ds  of  a  superstitious  and  dissolute  priesthood.  They 
loeked  at  the  absurdities  of  the  established  worship  ; 
'  of  them  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ifioepta  and  doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity,  to 
ite  in  the  place  of  this  superstitious  worship  a  ra» 
ervice.  Hence  their  attempts  of  reformation,  even 
iiey  were  successful,  were  extremely  imperfect,  and 
ed  little  more  than  a  motley  mixture  of  truth  and 
od«  of  wisdom  and  indiscretion  ;  of  which  we  might 
■  multitude  of  examples.  Observing,  for  instance, 
)  corruption  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  were, 
lat  measure,  occasioned  by  their  excessive  opulence 
ir  vast  possessions,  they  conceived  rashly  tne  high- 
as  of  the  salutary  effects  of  indigence,  and  looked 
Dluntaiy  poverty  as  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious 
of  a  Christian  minister.  They  had  also  formed  to 
'Ives  a  notion,  that  the  primitive  church  was  to  be 
nding  and  perpetual  moael,  according  to  which  the 
ovemment,  and  worship  of  all  Christian  churches 
>  be  regulated  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world ;  and  that 
•s  and  manners  of  the  holy  apostles  were  to  be  ri- 
l^  followed  in  every  respect  by  all  the  ministers 
Mt.     [(KrThese  notions,  which  were  injudiciously 

S^  and  blindly  entertained,  without  any  regard  to 
rence  oF  times,  places,  circumstances,  and  cha- 
\ ;  without  considering  that  the  provident  wisdom  of 
and  his  apostles  leit  many  regulations  to  the  pru- 
and  piety  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  were  pro- 
B  of  many  pernicious  effects,  and  threw  these  good 
lerSi  whose  zeal  w^as  not  always  according  to  know- 
from  the  extreme  of  superstition  into  the  extreme  of 
Jasm.]  Many  well-meaning  persons,  whose  inten- 
^ere  highly  laudable,  fell  into  great  errors  in  conse- 
3  of  these  ill-grounded  notions.  Justly  incensed  at 
iduct  of  die  superstitious  multitude,  who  placed  the 
of  religion  in  external  services,  and  hoped  to  secure 
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their  salvation  by  the  performance  of  a  laborious  round  of 
unmeaning  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  rashly  maintainedL 
that  true  piety  was  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  inwui 
motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  an'd  to  the  contenqidbi 
tion  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.     In  consequence  9t 
this  specious)  yet  erroneous  principle,  they  treated  withtU 
utmost  contempt  all  tlie  external  parts  of  religious  worsh^ 
and  aimed   at  nothing  less  than  the  total  supression  cf 
sacraments,  churches,  reUuious  assemblies  of  every  kiii^ 
and  Christian  ministers  of  every  order. 

IV.  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  eti- 
cen.meiiu.  ploycui  tlieir  learned  and  pious  labours  in  the  ei- 
^SiS!i.  "'  position  and  illustration  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  PsalmSy  Lanfranc  upon  the  Epistles  of  SL  Pand^ 
Ber^iges  upon  the  Revelations  of  St.  John^  Gregory  VII| 
upon  me  Uospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  others  upon  othft 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  But  all^these  expositors,  in 
compliance  wiih  the  prevailing  custoni  of  the  times,  eiUm 
copied  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  commentators,  or 
made  such  whimsical  applications  of  certain  passers  d 
Scripture,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines,  and  in  mcut 
eating  the  duties  of  religion,  that  it  is  often  dittie-ult  topenue 
them  without  indignation  or  disgust.  The  most  emuusit 
of  the  Grecian  expositors  was  Theophylact,  a  -native  of 
Bulgaria  ;  though  he  also  is  indebted  to  the  ancients,  sad 
in  a  particular  manner,  to  St.  Chrysostom,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  most-  judicious  observations.'  Nor  must  we 
pass  in  silence  the  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms^ 
and  the  Sofigof  SolomoHj  that  was  composed  by  the  learn- 
ed Michael  Fsellus  ;  nor  the  chain  of  commentaries  upon 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  Nicetas. 

V. '  All  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  few  Hibernian 
schobMie  divines,  who  blended  with  the  beautiful  flimpHci^ 
theology,  of  the  gospel,  the  perplexing  subtilties  of  an  obscure 
philosophy,  had  hitherto  denvcd  their  system  of  reliffioB, 
and  their  explications  of  divine  truth,  either  from  the  iiolj 
Scriptures  alone,  or  from  these  sacred  oraclfs  eqilained  1^ 

the  illustrations,  and  compared  with  the  Uiecdogy  of  m 

» 

z  For  an  account  of  Theophylact,  lee  Rkb.  Simon.  Kti.  CrMfiM  itMmimtilftm 
UmmmUUiKn  du  Jf.  7.  ch.  uriii.  p.  380^  al  CrttifiM  ile  i«  ^WMAcfW  to  dMMTf  !•> 
duimMHqHe»,  pmr  Du  Fin,  torn.  i.  p.  310,  when  he  alao  ipeaka  laigelj  conceniiig  Nieflii 
»nd  Oeramenino. 
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Dcient  doctors*  But  in  this  century  certain  writers,  and 
wmg  others  the  famous  Berenger,*  went  much  fartherp 
lid  employed  the  rules  of  logic  and  the  subtihies  of  meta- 
liy sical  discussions,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of 
kripture,  and  in  proving  the  trutn  of  their  own  particular 
•pinions. .  Hence  Lanfranc,  the  antagonist  of  Benenfferi 
nd  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  uito 
he  field  of  religious  controversy  the  same  philosophical 
rms,  and  seemed  in  general  desirous  of  employing  the  die- 
ates  of  reason  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  of  reli* 
;ion.  His  example  in  this  respect  was  followed  b)^  Anselm, 
lis  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
4  a  truly  metaphysical  genius,  and  capable  of  giving  the 
^atest  air  of  dignity  ana  importance  to  the  first  philoso- 
shy.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that  philosophical  theo- 
tc^,  which  grew  afterward,  by  degrees,  into  a  cloudy  and 
enormous  system,  and  from  the  public  schools  in  which  it 
iras  cultivated,  acquired  the  name  of  scholastic  divinity.''  It 
is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  eminent  divines, 
who  first  set  on  foot  this  new  species  of  theology,  and  thus 
budably  maintained  that  most  noble  and  natural  connexion 
ft  faith  with  reasany  and  of  religion  with  philosophy  ^  were 
much  more  prudent  and  moderate  than  their  followers,  in 
the  use  and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  They 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  \^ithin  bounds,  and  wisely  reflect- 
ed upon  the  limits  of  reason  ;  their  language  was  clear ; 
the  questions  they  proposed  were  instructive  and  interest- 
ing ;  they  avoided  all  discussious  that  were  only  proper  to 
satisfy  a  vain  and  idle  curiosity  ;  and  in  their  disputes  and 
demonstrations,  they  made,  generally  speaking,  a  wise  and 
sober  use  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  o<  the  dictates  of  phi- 
bsophy.*'   [(Kr Their  followers,  on  the  contrary,  ran  with 


I  Otherwise  called  Bf'.rcncrariiis,  and  famous  for  the  noble  oppoitition  he  made 
O  the  doctrine  of  trwnsub<taniiMiion,  wliich  Laiif.  anc  ko  absurdly  pretended  to  support 
ipon philosophicni  principlcfl.  The  atttnipt  of  thU  laiter  to  introduce  the  rules  uf  logic 
oto  rehgioui  coBtroveray  would  have  been  highly  laudable,  had  not  be  perverted  this 
ai pectable  Mience  to  the  defence  of  the  ino»t  monstrous  ab»urditiea. 

b  :>ee  Ohr.  \iiguAi.  Heumanni  PrtJ.  ad  Tribbechovii  lAfn'^tm  de  Ooctori'^ui  Scholasticism 
m  14.  The  lentimentB  of  the  learned  concerning  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  the 
Bhola«tic  dirinitji  are  collected  by  Jo.  Friinc.  Buddeus,  in  hi^  Uagoge  ad  Theolog.  torn. 

p.  3S. 

c  We  shall  here  tnuiscribc  a  pa«:iagc  from  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  who  is  conitidered 
f  nany  as  the  fkther  of  the   sch-jlaiiic  system,  that   the  reader  may  sec  bdw  far  the 
nt  Bcboolmen  surpassed  their  disciples  and  followers,  in   wisdom,  modesty,  and  cau* 
•■r.     We  take  this  passagf^  from  that  prelate's  book  concerning  the  bwiyand  hlood  i(f 
^IHtf,*  mod  it  is  as  follows  :  "  Testis  mihi  Deus  cat  et  conscientia  mea,  qui  in  tractatu 

'  C'ap.  vii.  p.  23f,  opp,  od.  Xi'ic,  Pr^rhmi. 
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a  metaphysical  phrensy  into  the  greatest  abuses,  and  hy  j 
the  most  unjustifiable  perversion  of  a  wise  and  excellent  i 
method  of  searching  aftier,  and  confirming  truth,  they  ba-  ' 
nished  evidence  out  of  religion,  common  sense  out  of  |Ai- 
losophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and  enormous  mass  of  i»e- 
tended  science^  in  which  trorc2^  passed  for  ideas  and  sami 
for  sense.] 

VI.  No  sooner  was  this  new  method  introduced,  thiB 
the  Latin  doctors  began  to  reduce  all  the  doctrines  of  le- 
ligion  into  one  permanent  and  connected  system,  and  to 
treat  theology  as  a  science  an  enterprise  which  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  none  but  Taio,  of  Saragossa,  a  writer 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  learned  Damascenas,  who 
flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  the  tbllowing  age.  The 
Latin  doctors  had  hitherto  confined  their  theological  It- 
bours  to  certain  branches  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
they  illustrated  only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first  pro- 
duction which  looked  like  a  general  system  of  theology, 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Anselm ;  this  however  was  81D^ 
passed  by  the  complete  and  universal  body  of  divimt^t 
which  was  composed,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, by  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  both  as  the  first  and  the  best  model  in 
this  kind  of  writing,  by  the  innumerable  legionb  of  systeo 
makers,  who  arose  in  succeeding  times."^    This,  learned 

divinaniDi  Uteranim  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propositas  responderc  cuperem  ditMicV 
questiooes,  vol  earum  solutiones.     Et  si  quando  materia  diMputaodi  talis  est,  nt  hqjtf 
artis  regulia  valcat  enuoleatius  explicari,  in  quantum  possum,  per  equipoUaitiH  pfV" 
positionuro  tcgo  artcm,  nc   vidt'ar  magis  arte,   quam   veritate,  sanutorumque  pain* 
auctoritate  confidere."    Lanfranc  here  declares  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  efen  I7 
an  appeal  to  God  and  his  conscience,  that  he  was  so  far  from  having  the  least  indtai- 
tion  to  propose  or  to  answer  logical  questions  in  the  course  of  his  theological  Uboiilii 
that  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  science  of  diftlcctici 
in  order  the  better  to  iiluMrate  hi.-?  .^ubji^ct,  Jie  concealed  the  succours  he  deriTedftom 
thence  with  all  possible  care,  lest  he  should  seem  to  place  more  confidence  in  Che  re- 
sources of  %rt,  tl.an  in  the  simplicity   of  truth,  and  the   authority  of  the  Ao/y  fidhen. 
These  last  words  show  plainly  the  two  sources  from  whence  the  Chri.aian  docton  kiA 
hitherto  derived  all  their  tenets,  and  the  arguments  b>b  which  they  maintained  then, 
viz.  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Lanfranc  here  calls  the  tntth,  and  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.    To  these  two  sources  of  theology  and  argv 
mentation,  a  third  was  added  to  this  century,  even  the  sciei^ce  of  logic,  which  howefCff 
was  only  employed  by  the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their  adTersaries,  v1» 
came  armed  with  syllogisms,  or  to  remove  difficulties  which  were  drawn  firon  reasoD  anl 
.from  the  nature  of  things.     But  in  succeeding  times,  the  twd  former  sourcea  were 
rither  entirely  neglected  or  sparingly  employed,  and  philosophical  demonstration,  or  it 
least  something  that  bore  that  name,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  support  to  the  tnith  of 
religion. 

d  This  body  of  divinity,  which  was  the  first  complete  theological  system  that  bad 
lieen  composed  among  the  Latins,  is  inserted  in  the  Works  of  Hildebert,  pubKahed  bf 
Beaugcndre,  who  shows  evidently,  in  his  frrfttee,  that  Peter  Lombard,  PaUniy  and  tfeie 
other  writers  of  theological  systems,  did  no  more  than  foUow  serrilely  the  tncea  of 
Hildebert. 
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relate  demonstrated  first  die  doctrines  of  his  system  by 
roofs  drawn  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  also  from  the 
rilings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this 
3  followed  the  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  precedmg 
fjesi  bitf  he  went  yet  farther,  and  answered  the  ob- 
ictioiis  which  mjffht  be  brought  against  his  doctrine,  by 
rguments  idnwnfrom  reason  and  philosophy ;  this  part  of 
is  method  was  entirely  new,  and  peculiar  to  the  age  in 
hich  he  lived/ . 

VII.  The  moral  writers  of  tliis  centur}%  who  undertook 
}  unfold  the  obligations  of  Christians,  and  to 
elineate  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  various  •''«>*'*««■ 
ranches  of  tnie  Virtue  and  evangelical  obedience,  treated 
lis  most  excellent  of  all  sciences  in  a  manner  quite  unsuit- 
ble  to  its  dignity  and  importance.  We  find  sufficient 
roofo  of  this  in  the  moral  writings  of  Peter  Damien,^  and 
yen  of  the  learned  Hildebert.^  The  morahsts  of  this  age 
enerally  confined  themselves  to  a  jejune  explication  of 
rhat  are  commonly  called  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  to 
rluch  they  added  the  ten  commandments^  to  complete  their 
l^stenL  Anselm,  the  famous  prelate  of  Canteroury^  sur- 
sssed  indeed  all  the  moral  writers  of  his  time ;  the  books 
'hich  he  composed,  with  a  design  to  ])romote  practical 
^ligion,  and  more  especially  his  Book  of  meditations  and 
yayersj  contain  many  excellent  things,  several  happy 
loughts  expressed  with  mucli  energ}'  and  unction. 
Vr  Nor  dia  the  mystic  (li\  ines  satisfy  themselves  with 
iercing,  by  extalic  thought  and  feeling,  into  the  sublime 
^ons  of  beauty  and  love ;  they  conceived  and  brought 
}rth  several  productions  that  were  destined  to  difilise  the 
ure  delights  of  tm70?i  and  comuniuion  through  enamoured 
^vis.'i  Johannes  Johannellus,  a  Latin  mystic,  wrote  a 
eatise  concerning  divine  contemplation  ;^  and  Simeon  the 
ounger,  who  was  a  (xrecian  sage  of  the  same  visionary 

e  It  may  net  he  improper  to  plarj  Ticrc  a  passac^c  ^vliirh  is  taken  from  a  treatise  of 
iselm's,  entitled  Ci.'}i  Dtushomo?  siiice  this  {i-assajie  wu.s  rcffpected  by  tbefmt  scho- 
ttic  diriaeF,  as  on  immutuMe  law  in  the  olc^y  ;  **  Sicut  rectus  ordo  eziget,"  snys  tho 
urncd  prelate,  "  ut  proftinda  fidci  Christian  a;  credamus,  priusquam  ea  prxiumamiis 
done  dbcutere ;  ita  negligcntia  mihi  \idctur,  si,  postquam  confinnati  mmus  in  fide^ 
b  atudemiM  quod  eoediraiu  IntcUigere  f  which  amounts  to  tbitt,  *'  That  we  must  fiat 
Ifeve  without  ezamination,  but  must  afterward  endeavour  to  understand  what  we  b6- 

r  Sec  Pelnis  Damianus,  Dt  VirtutUms. 

I  See  Aildeberti  PkUosophia  Moralii,  et  UheUwi  de  IV.  Virlut\hvs  hon^st(r  tjttr 

I  See  (he  HUtoire  LUeraire  de  Ja  France,  torn.  riii.  p.  4?. 
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class,  composed  several  discourses  upon  subjects  of  a  like 
nature. 

VIII.  Among  the  controversial  writers  of  this  centmyi 
we  see  the  effects  of  the  flcholastic  method  dut 
u^Swdi^r  Berenger  and  Lanfranc  had  introduced  into  the 
''•"y-  study  of  theology.    We  see  divines  entering  the 

lists  ai^nied  with  syllogisms,  which  they  manage  awkwsSdly, 
and  aiming  rather  to  confound  their  adversaries  by  the 
subtilties  of  logic,  than  to  convince  them  by  the  power 
of  evidence ;  \vnile  those  who  were  unprovided  with  tins 
philosophical  armour,  made  a  still  more  wretched  and 
despicaole  figure,  fell  uito  the  grossest  and  most  perrerse 
blunders,  andseem  to  have  written  without  either  tfimlring 
of  their  subject,  or  of  the  manner  of  treating  it  with  suc- 
cess. Damianus,  already  mentioned,  defended  the  truth 
of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  ;  but  Ids  success  ii^as  not 
eqiud  eitlier  to  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  or  to  the  upr^;fat> 
mess  of  his  intentions.  Samuel,  a  convert  from  Juimm 
to  Christianity,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  against  those 
of  his  nation,  which  is  still  extant.  But  the  noblest  cham- 
pion that  appeared  at  tliis  period  of  time  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  was  the  famous  Anselhi,  who  attacked  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  and  the  audacious  contemners  of  all  religion, 
in  an  ingenious  work,'  which  was  perhaps,  by  its  oepth 
and  aciiteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  those  whom 
it  was  designed*  to  conWnce  of  their  errors.  [(Kr  For  it 
happened  no  doubt  in  these  earlier  times,  as  it  frequeirtly 
does  in  our  days,  that  many  gave  themselves  out  for  unbe- 
lievers, who  knew  not  the  first  pruiciples  of  reasoning, 
and  whose  incredulity  \yas  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and 
presumption,  nourished  by  licentiousness  and  corruption 
of  heart.] 

iJU  The  famous  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Theconirovw,  churchcs,  whlch,  though  not  decided,  had  how- 
nVrTks 'iii  u-  ever  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  was 
:n.  revivrd.  imprudeutly  revived,  in  the  year  1053,  by  Mi- 
chael Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  a 
restless  and  turbident  spiiit,  who  blew  the  flame  of  re- 
ligious discord,  and  widened  the  fatal  breach  by  new 
invectives  and  new  accusations.  The  pretexts  that  were 
employed  to  justify  this  new  rupture,  were  zeal  for  the 

■ 

A  Thi«  iro-k  iTM  entitled;  Xi*er«ifeer«»  infipienttw.  I.  e.  Thtfbol  r^tntetl. 
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truth,  and  an  anxious  concern  about  the  interests  of  reli- 
.  gion ;  but  its  true  causes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition 
of  the  Grecian  patriarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
latter  was  constantly  forming  the  most  artful  strata^^ems 
i  to  reduce  the  former  under  his  imperious  yoke ;  and  for 
\  this  purpose,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  gain  over  to 
his  side  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocn,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Constan- 
tiiiopie.  The  tumultuous  and  unhappy  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian einpire  was  singularly  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views, 
as  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
highly  useful  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with  the  Sa- 
racens and  the  Normans',  who  were  settled  in  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontiff  was  not  only  determined 
to  refuse  obstinately  the  least  mark  of  submission  to  hi^ 
haughty  rival,  but  was  also  laying  schemes  for  extending 
his  dominion,  and  for  reducing  all  the  oriental  patriarcl^ 
under  bis  supreme  jurisdiction. '  Thus  the  contending  par- 
f  ties  were  preparing  for  the  field  of  controversy,  when  Ce- 
nilarius  began  the  chaise  by  a  warm  letter,  written  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  I^eo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  who 
was  his'  chief  counsellor,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apu- 
lia, in  which  he  publicly  accused  the  Latins  of  various  er- 
rors.^ Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal  chair,  answered 
this  letter  in  a  most  imperious  manner;  and  not  satisfied 
with  showing  his  indignation  1)}'  mere  words,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  so- 
lemnly excommunicated.' 

X.  Constantine,  surnamed  Monomachus,  who  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  empire,  endeavoured  to  stifle 
this  controversy  in  its  birth,  and  for  that  puq)ose  desired 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  send  legates  to  Constantino])le,  to 
concert  measures  for  restoring  and  confirming  the  tranquil- 
lity of  tlie  church.  Three  legates  were  accordingly  sent 
from  Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought  with  them 
letters  from  Leo  IX.  not  onlv  to  the  emperor,  but  also  to 
the  Grecian  pontiff.  I'liese  legates  were  cardinal  Hum- 
bert, a  man  of  a  high  and  impetuous  spirit,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Amalfi,  and  Frederic,  archdeacon  and  chancel- 
lor of  the  church  of  Rome.    The  issue  of  this  congress  was 

k  See  an  account  ul  those  errors,  §  zL 

1  These  letters  of  Cerularius  and  Leo,  are  published  io  the  minnaU  of  Baromus,  ai  Jhu 
2053.     The  former  is  abo  ionertcd  by  CftaJsjua,  in  his  LicHoa.  •Aatiq.  lota.  i£i\.  v-^^* 
^  nor.     Leon/'s  Conri/ia.  &c. 
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unhappy  in  the  liighest  decree,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
pensity which  the  emperor,  tor  political  reasons,"'  discove^ 
ed  to  the  cause  of  the  bishop  or  Rome.    The  arrogance  of 
Leo  IX.  and  his  insolent  letters,  excited  the  highest  indig- 
nation in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  produced  a  personal 
aversion  to  this  audacious  pontiff,  Aviuch  inflamed,  instead 
of  hesding,  the  wounds  of  the  church ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman  legates  gave  many  and  evident  proofr, 
that  die  design  of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore  peace 
and  concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks  tne  su- 
preme authority  and  the  ghostly  dominion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.    Thus  all  hopes  of  a  happy  conclusion  of  these 
miserable  divisions  entirely  vanished ;  and  the  Roman  le- 
gates, finding  their  efforts  hieffectual  to  overcome  the  vifi;o- 
rous  resistance  of  Cerularius,  they,  with  the  highest  inso- 
lence, as  well  as  imprudence,  excommunicated  publicly, 
in  the  church  of*  St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  lOol,  the  Grecian  patri- 
arch, with  I^eo  of  Achrida,  and  nil  their  adherents ;  ainl 
leaving  a  written  act  of  their  inhuman  imprecations  and 
anathemas  upon  the  grand  altar  of  that  temple,  they  shook 
the  dust  off  their  feet,  and  thus  departed.  Thii$  violent  step 
rendered  the  evil  incurable,  which  it  was  before  not  only 
possible,  but  perhaps  easy  to  remedj-.    The  G  recian  patii- 
arch  imitated  the  vehemence  of  the  Roman  legates,  and 
did  from  resentment  what  they  had  perpetrated  fi^m  a 
principle  of  ambition  and  arrogance.    lie  excommunicated 
these  legates,  witli  all  their  adherents  iduI  followers,  in  a 

Eublic  council,  and  procured  an  order  of  the  emperor  for 
uming  the  act  of  excommunication,  which  tlicy  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  (Ji*ccks."  These  vehement  measures 
were  followed  on  both  sides  with  a  multitude  of  controver- 
sial writings,  that  wore  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and  irri- 
tating invectives,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  add 
luel  to  the  flame. 

XI.  Cerularius   added  new  accusations  to  the  ancient 

O*  n  He  fltood  greatly  in  n«>ed  of  tlie  aj^sistnnoc  of  the  Ocnnans  and  Italians  agtimt 
iht  Nonntns,  and  hoped  to  ortain  it  liy  tbe  ^ood  offices  of  the  pope,  who  xns  in  hHi^ 
icndit  wHh  the  emperor  Henry  III. 

B  Betide  Barontus  and  other  writers,  whore  accounts  or  this  period  ol'  time  aK|^ 
nendly  known,  end  not  always  exact,  sec  Mabillon,  »'lnnal.  Bened.  torn.  v.  lib.  1x.  otf  J. 
1053,  el  Prttf.  ad  Sac,  \i.  Mar,  »s.V.  B^idicti,  pars  ii.  p.  ].  Leo  Allatius,  De  IMt 
Grmeor,  EceUtiast.  Diss,  ii.  p.  160,  ed  Fobrieii,  ct.  De  perpetua  Eccita,  Oritnt.  tl  Otd' 
<toil.  Ccnatnalane^  lib.  li.  cap.  ix.  p.  641.  Mich,  le  Quien,  Orunte  CJtrhtianOf  tonuLp, 
8M,  tt  Disa,  Dainascena  prima,  §  ixxU  p.  16.  Herinanni  Wsioria  ConeerlaUmamA 
pmu  azymo  et  fermentalo,  p.  59,  publuHed  it  Lei^c  in  the  y.-ar  1730.  Jo.  Biipt.  CO' 
t^tiui*,  Mofntm,  fJrr/f »?>  Gr^ctf,  torn.  Vi.  ^»  \^ 
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lia^e,  which  had  been  brought  by  Photius  against  the 
Liatm  churches,  of  which  the  principal  was,  that  they  used 
inleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
This  accusation,  such  were  the  times  !  .was  looked  upon  as 
L  matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  of  the  highest  con- 
lequence ;  it  was  therefore  debated  between  the  Greeks 
ma  Latuis  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  nor  did  the  Gre- 
luan  and  Roman  pontics  contend  with  more  fury  and  bit- 
:emess  about  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  limits  of 
Lheir  jurisdiction,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  dis- 
puted about  the  use  of  unleavened  bread.  The  other  heads 
of  accusation  that  were  .brought  against  the  Latins  by  the 
Grecian  pontifi^  discovered  rather  a  malignant  and  conten- 
tious spirit,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of'  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, than  a  generous  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
[complains,  for  instance,  in  tlie  heaviest  manner,  that  the 
Latins  do  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  blood,  and  of  tilings 
strangled ;  that  their  monks  eat  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of 
lesh  to  such  of  the  brethren  as  are  sick  or  infiim ;  that 
iieir  bishops  adoni  their  fingers  with  rings  as  if  they  were 
)ridegroonis ;  that  their  priests  are  beai'uless  ;  and  that  in 
he  rite  of  baptism  tliey  confined  themselves  to  one  single 
mmersion.".  Such  were  tlte  miserable  and  tiilling  objects 
Jiat  excited  a  fatal  scliism,  and  kindled  a  furious  war  be- 
:ween  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their  animosi- 
ties to  the  greatest  lengths,  and  loacied  each  other  with  re- 
ciprocal invectives  and  imprecations.  The  atlentive  reader 
will  form  from  hence  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  stiite  of 
religion  both  ui  the  eastern  and  western  world  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  will  see  in  this  dreadful  schism,  the  true  origin  of 
the  various  sects  that  multiplied  the  different  forms  of  su- 
perstition and  error  in  these  unhappy  times. 

XII.  This  vehement  disjiiite  which  the  Greeks  had  to 
carry  on  against  the  Latin  churches,  was  well  nigh 
followed  by  a  fatal  division  among  themselves.  TnTV 
Amidst  tlie  straits  and  dirticuhies  to  which  the  -'"^'"^^t" 
empire  was  now  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  war,  and  die 
calamities  of  the  times,  Alexuis  not  only  employed  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  in  order  to  answer  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  but  ordered  also  the  plates  of  silver,  and  the 

o  See  Ccrularii  Episiot>t  ad  Johannem  Tranrnsem  in  Canisii  Ltcfinn.  •Sntiq,  torn.  iii.  p. 
981,  where  the  rentier  will  also  find  the  refutation  of  this  letter  by  cardinal  Hiunbei  t. 
See  likewise  Ccrularii  Epistola  ad  Petrum  Jititiochens.  in  Cotclerii  Mtmumniti.s  Ecde^frr 
^nee.  torn,  ih  p.  IS^\  neffl  to  th^ne  Afartene,  Thestmr.  AnttdfU  \ou\.  \.  v  ^^"^  -    * 
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figures  of  that  metal  that  adorned  the   portals   of  the 
churches,  to  be  taken  do\vn  and  converted  mto  money.  This 
measure  excited  the  indig^iation  of  I^eo,  bishop  of  Chalce- 
don,  a  man  of  austere  morals,  and  of  an  obstinate  spirftp 
who  mauitained  that  the  emperor,  in  this  step,  was  guiltjr 
of  sacrilege ;  and  to  prove  this  charge,  publisned  atreatisei 
in  which  he  aflirmed,  that  in  the  images  of  Jesus  Chris^ 
and  of  the  sahits,  there  resided  a  certain  kind  of  inherent 
sanctity,  that  was  a  proper  object  of  religious  worship ;  and 
that  therefore  the  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not  to  be 
confnied  to  the  persons  represented  by  these  images,  but 
extended  also  to  the  images  themselves.    This  new  con- 
troversy excited  various  tumults  and  seditions  among  the 
people,  to  suppress  which  the  emperor  assembled  a  councQ 
at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  question  was  terminated   i 
by  the  following  decisions.     "  That  the  images  of  Christ,   | 
and  of  the  saiJits  were  to  he  honoured  .only  with  a  relative 
fjDorshipj^  which  was  to  be  offered,  not  to  the  substance  or 
matter  of  which  these  images  were  coniposed,  but  to  the 
farm  and  features  of  which  they  bore  the  impression ;  that   j^ 
the  representations  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saiiits,  whether  in 
pauiting  or  sculpture,  did  in  no  sense  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  divine  Saviour,  or  of  these  holy  men,  though  they 
were  enriched  with  a  certain  communication  of  divine 
grace ;  and  lastly,  that  invocation  and  worship  were  to  be 
addressed  to  the  saints,  only  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  him  as  their  master."   These 
decisions,  absurd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were  not 
enough  so  for  Leo,  the  idolatrous  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
who  maintained  his  monstrous  system  with  obstinacy,  and 
was  for  that  reason  sent  into  banishment.** 

XIII.  The  famous  dispute,  concerning  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  and  bloo(J  in  the  euchanst  was  re- 
h;Th?iX'"'  vived  al)out  the  middle  of  this  century  in  the  La- 
Sl;rrid"KJ.  tin  church.    Hitherto  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
^''  had  proposed  their  jarring  opinions  with  the  ut- 

most freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  despotic  voice  of  au- 
thority, since  no  council  had  given  a  definitive  sentence 
upon  this  matter,  nor  prescribed  a  rule  of  faith  to  termi^ 

q  An  aiuplt:  account  of  tbis  whole  matter  it  ghren  tiy  Anna  Comnena,  in  ber  JOaUl 
Ifh.  V.  p.  104,  lib.  vii.  p.  158,  edit.  VeneL    The  acts  or  this  council,  the  rm  mentioaof 
wbhk  h  omitted  by  scvr.rul  hislomun  ot  couAAienibVii  x^q\,««  u«  \rah\vih.cd  ov  MohCAiv* 
^on,  in  his  Ifibfiofhrra  rV>/?n!(mo.  p.  lift. 
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nate  all  inquin'  and  debate/  ileiice  it  was,  that  iii  tlie 
beginning  of  this  century  Leiitheric,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
affirmed,  in  0])position  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  times, 
that  none  but  the  sincere  and  upright  Cliristian,  none  but 
saiuts  and  real  believers  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  sacrament.  This  opinion,  wliich  was  broached  in  the 
year  1004,  was  every  way  proper  to  excite  rumours  among 
the  people ;  but  these  its  natural  efiects  were  happily  pre- 
vented oy  the  influence  of  Uobert,  King  of  Fi-ance,  and 
the  wise  counsels  of  some  prudent  friends,  who  hindered 
the  fanatical '  prelate  from  dissemmating  this  whimsical 
invention/  It  was  not  so  easy  to  extinguish  the  zeal,  or  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Berenger,  principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Tours,  and  aftenvard  archbishop  of  Angers, 
a  man  of  a  most  acute  and  subtile  genius,  and  highly 
renoMmed  both  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning  and 
the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners/  This 
einjtient  ecclesiastic  maintained  publicly,  in  the  year  1045, 
the  doctrine  of  Johannes  Scotus,  opposed  waimly  the  mon- 
strous opinions  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  which  were  adapted 
■  to  captivate  a  superstitious  multitude  by  exciting  their  as- 
tonishment, and  perscvei'ed  with  a  noble  obstinacy  in 
teachmg,  that  the  l)read  and  wine  were  not  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  cucharist,  but  pre- 
sented their  natural  and  essential  qualities,  and  were  no 
more  tlian  figures  and  extenial  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  di\  ine  Saviour.  Tiiis  wise  and  rational  doc- 
trine was  no  sooner  published,  than  it  was  opposed  by  cer- 
tain doctors  in  France  and  Germany  ;  but  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Leo  IX.  attacked  it  with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury 
in  the  year  1050 ;  and  in  two  councils,  the  one  assembled 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Vercelli,  had  the  doctrine  of 
Berenger  soiewmiy  condemned,  and  the  book  of  Scotus, 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  committed  to  the  flames.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  council  of  Paris,  which  was 
summoned  the  very  same  year  by  Henry  I.  and  in  which 

T  The  vai  ions  opinioTi;)  conccriiin;^  the  sacrament  uf  the  Lord's  supper  tlwt  irere  em- 
braced durint;  tUU  renliny,  arc  collecttd  hy  Marteiic  from  an  ancient  manuscript, and 
Subliahed  m   his   Voyage   Literaire  de  deux  Benuiiciina  dt  la  CongregaHon  de  S,  .Vatn*. 
im.  ii.  p.  12G. 

s  See  Du  Buiilay,  JILlor.  tlcad,  Parin,  torn.  i.  p.  3;'*]. 

t  See  the  Lifr.  of  Bcicn^r  in  the  Works  oCIIildcLert,  archdeacon  of  Mans,  p.  1324. 

see  alrio  Histuire  Literaire  de  la  Francej  torn.  viii.  p.  197.     Boulay,  liist.  Acad.  Paris, 

torn.  i.  p.  30-1,  and  the  authors  lucntioned  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lot.  nudU  <tri,  toui.  i- 

p.  1570.    It  is  prohahJf  by  a  press  erroTf  tfasC  Hildebcrt  is  staled  orckMsKop^  vcftV^'V^ 

♦-f  AZ-vrtw,  brPari^.  I{f*f,  l[h,  j.  p.  |(»,  ^diU  Watts. 
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lierengcr,  and  his  numerous  adherents,  were  menaced 
with  all  soils  of  evik,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These 
threats  were  executed,  in  part,  against  this  unhappy  pre- 
late, whom  Henry  deprived  of  all  nis  revenues ;  but  neither 
threatenings,  nor  fines,  nor  synodical  decrees  could  shake 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  engage  liim  to  renounce  the 
<loctrine  he  had  embraced. 

XIV.  After  these  proceedmgs,  the  controversy  was  (o/t 
Thepnn'ifl-f  somc  ycaTs  happily  suspended,  and  Berenger, 
r'uiw'e.Sto*''  whose  patrons  were  as  numerous  as  his  enemies 
uui  ddMus  were  formidable,'*  enjoyed,  for  a  while,  the  sweets 
of  liberty  and  peace.  His  enemies,  however,  after  the 
death  of  Leo  I  a.  rekindled  the  flame  of  religious  discord, 
and  persuaded  his  successor  Victor  H.  to  examine  anew 
the  doctrine  of  Beren^er.  The  pontiff  complied,  and  sent 
his  Ifegates  to  two  diflerent  councils  that  were  assembled 
at  Tours,  in  the  year  1054,^  for  that  nurpose.  In  one»  of 
these  councils  the  famous  Hildebranu,  wtio  was  afterward 
Pontiff  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  appeared  m  the 
character  of  legate,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine  widi 
the  utmost  vehemence.  Beren^er  was  also  present  at  this 
assembly,  and  overpowered  with  threats,  rather  than  con- 
vinced l)y  reason  and  argument,  he  not  only  abandoned 
hi&  opinions,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  to 
whose  testimony  we  are  confined  in  this  matter,  abjured 
them  solenmly,  and  in  consequence  of  tliis  humbling  $tep^ 
made  his  peace  with  the  church.  This  abjuration,  hoir- 
cver,  was  far  from  being  sincere,  and  the  docility  of  Be- 
rcnger  was  no  more  iiioii  an  act  of  dissimulation ;  for 
soon  after  this  period,  he  taught  anew,  thoiigh  with  more 
circumspection  and  prudence,  the  opinions  he  had  for- 
merly professed.  That  his  conduct  here  appears  mean 
and  dishonest,  is  indeed  evident ;  but  ^;  e  are  not  sidfi- 
ciently  accpiahitcd  with  the  transactions  of  these  comidls 
to  fix  precisely  the  degree  of  his  crime. 

XV.  The  account  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being  brought 
to  Nicolas  II.  the  exasperated  pontiflT  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  1058,  and  terrified  him  in  such  a  manner  in 
the  council  held  tliere  the  following  year,  that  he  declared 
his  readiness  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  whicfl 

. 

II  His  tjio.vt  Ibrniiduble  enemy  and  rival  was  Lanfranc,  arclibishop  of  Canteriniry. 
c''T7*  wr  Otlrcr  historians  mention  bot  one  connni)«  and  place  it  in  the  year  1055. 
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iMtygjailljIe  asaembly  should  flunk  pooper  to  ioopose  upon 
ii  ftiin.  Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed  unanhnous- 
l^by  Biioohs  and  the  councfl  to  draw  up  a  cosfessuMiof 
■kii  {k  Berenger,  who  sisned  it  publicly,  and  confinMbd 
Ub  adherence  to  it  by  a  smemn  oath.  In  this  confessiim 
Imre  wis,  among  omer  tenets  equally  absurd,  the  following 
leclaration :  that  <*  the  bread  and  wme,  after  consecn^tion, 
ipere  not  onfya  sacramemtt  but  also  the  real  body  and  blood 
^  JesuB  Chnst;  and  that  this  body  and  blood  were  ban- 
iUd  bjf-Ae  prieete^BSid  consumed  by  the  &ithful,  and  not 
in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  in  reali^  and  truth,  as  other 
MDsihle  objects  are.**  This  doctrine  was  so  monstrously 
iODsenaiGal,  and  was  such  an  impudent  insult  upon  the  very 
int  principles  of  reason,  that  it  coukl  have  nothii^  allurmg 
to  a  man  of  Berenger^ft  acute  and  philosophical  turn,  nor 
bould  it  posaibly  bMome  the  object  of  lias  serious  belief,  as 
appeared  soon  after  this  odious  act  of  dissimulation ;  for  no. 
iDonerwas  he  returned  into  France, than  taking  refuge  in 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  Us  ancient  patrons,  he 
eqiressed  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines  he  had  been  obliged  to  profess  at  Rome,  abjured 
them  solemnly  both  in  his  discourse  and  in  his  writii^, 
md  returned  zealously  to  the  profession  and  defence  of  his 
brmer,  which  had  always  been  his  real  opinion.  Alexan- 
ler  IL  employed  the  seducing  influence  of  soft  and  fiiend- 
ty  expostulation  to  engage  Berei^er.  to  dissemble^  anew, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  return  from  ms  pretended  apostacy ; 
Ih^  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  and  that  periiaps  in 
a  great  measure,  because  this  rebellious  son  of  a  supersti- 
tious church  was  powerfully  supported  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  opinions.  Hence  tne  controvers;^  was  prolonged, 
dnrmg  many  years,  by  a  multitude  of  writings  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger  increased 
Brtan  day  to  day. 

XVI.  Gregory  VII.  whose  enterprising  spirit  no  difficult 
ties  nor  oppositioiis  could  discourage,  was  no  sooner  raised 
to  the  pontificate,  than  he  undertook  to  terminate  this  im- 

K riant  controversy,  and  for  that  purpose,  sent  jft^  order  to 
(renger,  in  the  year  1078,  to  repair  to  EU>me.  Coiudder- 
ii^  the  natural  character  of  this  pontiff,  his  conduct  in 
this  af&adr  was  highly  kudabjey-jU^  d^^  a  degree  of 
inipartiality  and  candour,  irtiacll  lA  ij^ro^  upon  other 

occasions  gave  Utile  reuoB  to  eipect'   He  aeematA  baxe 
VOL.  n.  87 
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had  a  high  csteem^for  Berenser ;  and  in  the  particvdur 
points  in  which  he^was  obliged  to  oppose  hun,  he  did  k 
with  all  possible  mildness,  and  with  a  tenderness  whiafc 
showed  tnat  he  acted  rather  from  a  forced  compliance  wflb 
the  clamours  of  his  adversaries,  than  from  inclinatimi  or 
principle.  Jn  the' council  that  was  held  at  Rome  towiid 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Berenger  to 
draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  oath,  and  to  renounce  thit 
which  nad  been  composed  by  Humbert,  though  it  had  beei 
solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Nicolas  II.  and  a 
Roman  council.  The  sagacious  pontm  perceived  deaily 
the  absurdity  of  Humbert's  confession,  and  therefiune  re- 
voked it,  though  it  had  be^n  rendered  sacred  by  pqial  au- 
thority/ In  consequence  of  this,  the  persecute  nrelate 
made  a  second  declaration,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  toat  Iw 
would  adhere  for  the  future  to  the  following  proporitioiii ; 
that  ^^  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar  became,  aner  conseoih 
tion,  the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born  of  the  VinnDi 
sufiered  on  the  cross,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  ortte 
leather;  and  that  the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  becaiaei 
after  consecration,  the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  tin 
side  of  Christ.  The  pontiff  was  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration, which  was  far  from  producing  llie  same  effect  isfo^  : 
the  enemies  of  Berenger ;  they  showed  that  it  was  amU-  i 
guous,  and  so  it  was  in  reality ;  and  they  insisted  that  Bera^ 
;er  should  be  obliged  not  only  to  si^n  another  declaiatioB 
ess  vague  and  equivocal,  but  shomd  also  be  required  fo 
prove  ms  sincerity  by  the  fiery  trial.  Gregory  renised  ab*  ' 
solutely  this  latter  demand,  and  would  have.equaUy  refitted 
the  other,  had  not  his  favourable  intentions  toward  Beren- 
ger yielded  to  the  importunate  clamours  of  his  enemies 
and  persecutors. 

XVIII.  The  pontiff  therefore  granted  that  part  of  their 
demand  that  related  to  a  new  declaration  ;  and  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1079,  had  a  third  confession  of  fiuth 
drawn  up,  which  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  first, 
though  much  more  harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  wtuch 
Berenger,  after  reading  and  subscribing  it'  in  the  midst  tf 

X  It  is  wortliy  of  obfenration,  that  Gregory  VII.  wboae  zeal  in  extendinc  the  in^ 
dictioD,  and  exalting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifb,  aarpasfed  thai  of  4  Ifc 


fc 


]ft%ht  eir,  and  had  erred  in  efieet    How  otherwise  eould  he  aDow  i^Ttmnr  ..^ 
Bouee  a  eonfeinon  of  ftitb,  tint  htd  been  nlemiUy  approred  and  coB^^ 
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■teaUk,  was  oM  jMd  td  declare  his  asseiit  b^  solemn 
py  ttds  asseirtjke  professed  to  believe,  '^That  the 
1  and  Vine  were^  by  the  mysterious  influence  or** 
mmnr,  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  subtani 
jetf  into  the  true,  proper,  and  vivifying  body 
i^  Jesus  Christ  f  -and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  sua^ 
I,  to  diqpel  all  doubt  about  the  reality  of  his  atta^ 
to  this  ridiculous  system,  he  added  to  nis  second  con*- 
iP  a  solemn  dedaration  that  '*  The  bread  and  wine, 
tt0Bsecration«  were  converted  into  the  real  body  and 
of  Christ,  not  onl^  in  quality  of  external  signs  and 
nental  representations,  out  m  their  essential  proper- 
ina  in  substaintid  reality .**  No  sooner  had  Bereuer 
Uiis  strange  dedaradon,  than  the  pontiff  redouined 
larks  of  esteem  which  he  had  fbrmeiiv  shown  him, 
ent  him  back  to  his  country  loadiBd  with  the  most  ho- 
ble  testimonies  of  hin  liberality  and  ftiendship.  The 
SHOunded  doctor  did  not  however  think  himself  bound 
s  declaration,  solemn  as  it  was ;  and  therefore  re- 
d  publidvy  upon  his  .return  to  his  residence,  what 
1  subscribed  as  his  real  sentiments  in  the  council  of 
t,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  compose  an  elaborate 
tion  of  tbe  doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  engaged 
fess  his  assent.  This  new  change  excited  a  warm 
3hement  controversy,  in  which  Lanfranc  and  Guit- 
endeavoured  to  perplex  Beren^er  with  their  so- 
[,  and  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  invectiveis.  Gre- 
Vll.  to  whose  papal  thunder  the  affronted  council 
1  with  impatience,  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  o£» 
1  by  the  inconstancy  of  Bereneer,  nor  did  he  take 
ep  which  could  testify  the  smdlestmark  of  resent- 
igainst  this  pretended  apostate.^  From  hence  it  ap- 
more  than  probable,  that  the  second  confession  of 
ger  had  entirely  satisfied  that  pontiff;  and  that  the 
t  imposition  of  the  third  was  by  no  means  agpeeable 
$gory,  who  seems  to  have  adopted,  in  a  great  mea* 
if  not  wholly,  the  sentiments  of  Berenger.' 

tkmed  in  the  preeediog  mcUod. 

DMurkable  treatiM  of  BereogBr't  conpot iium,  wUeh  hei  been  pabtished  by 
in  his  TiWMMT.  J»i€d9L  tovL  It.  p.  99^  1091,  wiU  coatribute  to  cMt  a  satisfhe- 
tnpea  this  wlwie aAar,  ndwiU  Ad^aoMd  thaiaalfontinentf  of  Gn^iiy 
^  the  eucharist.  For  IhMi  this  piM  H  k  amMbtedly  efident;  lit  That 
was  esteemed  and  ftfoaipd,  h  aafaigalar  wnMr,  by  Grtfory  VII.  SfQy* 
I  pontiff  was  of  tbe  same  opinion  with  Berenger  concernini;  the  Buflhamt; 
n,  at  /east,  that  be  wmm  for  adhering  16  the  wofdi  of  ScnipUna  Va  \V\i  Wl^^Ml^ 
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XVIII.  Amidst  the  clamours  of  his  incensed  adveraarief, 

Derenger  •  BerengcF  obscrved  a  profound  silence,  and  was 

'"Ifi^  if*  prudent  enough  to  return  no  answer  to  their  hit 

Eto  doctrine,  ^gp  j^jjj  repeated  invectives.    Fatigued  with  a 

controversy,  in  which  the  first  principles  of  reason  were  m 
impudently  insulted,  and  exhausted  by  an  opposition 
which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  he  abandoned  all  ids 
worldly  concerns,  and  retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosmeyin 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he  spent  the  remainr 
der  of  nis  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious  exercises. 


and  was  eager  in  supprcsaing  all  curiouB  reiearches,  and  all  positiTe  deciiioot 
ing  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  holy  sacrament*  This  appears  evideaUj  flrom 
the  folloiviiw  words,  which  he  addressed  to  Berrenger  before  the  meeting  of  iLe  kit 
council  of  Rome,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  dbsign  to  consult  the  ViifpiA  ^^^  cob* 
ceming  the  conduct  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  obsen-e  in  the  course  of  thb  contio- 
versy  ;  "  Ego  plane  te,"  says  the  pontiff  in  the  lOSth  page  of  the  work,  cHed  in  the  , 
beginning  of  this  note,  "  dc  Christi  sacrificio  secundum  pcripturas  bene  aeiitiifQ  mk  I 
dubito ;  tanien  quia  consuetudinis  raihi  est,  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  quu  morent  reciumt; 
imposui  religioso  cuidam  amico ,  a  B.  Maria  obtinerc,  ut  per  eum  mibi  non  'iMmt, 
sea  Terbis  commcndaret,  quorsum  me  dc  negotio  quod  in  tnanibus  habebam  da  CbM 
aaeriileio  reciperem,  in  quo  immotus  persisterem.**  We  ncc  here  plainly,  that  Gntoiy 
expresses  the  strongest  propensity  to  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  not,  howsfer,  wnMt 
some  hesitation  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himsell^  ani  aki 
concerning  the  precise  doctrine  which  it  was  necessary  to  embrace  in  relatton  to  the  yn- 
sence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharbt.  It  was  this  hesitation  which  led  him  to  eounlt  Jhe 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  answer  the  pontiff  gives  in  thr  following  words  ;  "  A.  B.  Maria 
audivit  et  ad  me  retulit,  nihil  de  sacrificio  Christi  cogitandum,  nihil  esse  tenendom,  ain 
quod  tenerent  authcnticc  scriptune,  contra  quas  Berengarius  nihil  habebat  Hoe  tU 
manifestare  Tolui,  ut  securiorem  ad  nos  flduciam  et  alacriorem  spem  habeas."  Here  «« 
see  an  answer  of  the  Virgin  pronouncing  that  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  enrai 
declaration  of  Scripture  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  lad 
whether  Gregory  was  fanatical  enough  to  confide  in  this  answer  as  real,  or  rogue  enoak 
to  forge  it,  it  is  still  certain,  that  he  confined  bis  belief  concerning  the  point  in  dabatoto 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  held  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  wan  eiU> 
bited  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  it  was  neither  necessarr  nor 


measures  into  which  Gregory  was  forced  by  the  enemies  of  that  ecclesiastic.  "  ])el|^ 
tus  est," says  Berenger,  speaking  of  that  pontiff,  **  importunitate  Paduani  scume,  aos 
episcopi,  ct  Pisani  non  cpiscopi,  sed  antichristi  . .  .ut  permitterct  calumniatorSnu  mi- 
tatis  in  posteriori  quaUragesimali  conciiio  scriptum  a  se  flrmatum  in  priori  amttiL* 
4thly,  \Vc  sec  here  the  true  reason  why  Gregory  showed  not  the  smallest  mark  of  re- 
sentment against  Berenger,  when,  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be  TJolited  the 
promise  by  which  he  had  so  solemnly  bound  himself  in  the  last  coancil,  and  refkited  Ike 
confession  to  which  he  had  sworn  bis  absent.  For  the  pontiff  was  Teiy  far  fhim  adoaC- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  or  suggested  that  monstrotu  mfb- 
sion,  and  esteemed  it  sufficient  to  believe  with  Berenger,  thaf-thc.hady  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Cliri^t  were  exhibited  to  Christians  in  the  cucharist.  Hence  he  let  the  riolent  ai- 
versaries  of  his  persecuted  friend  murmur,  fwribble,  bawl,  and  refute,  while  be  liii^>tif 
observed  a  profound  silence,  and  persisted  in  bis  resolution  to  put  that  unhappy  maa  to 
no  farther  trouble.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  same  book  fhn 
whence  these  particulars  are  taken,  we  find  Berenger  addressing  himself,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  to  the  divine  morcy,  for  the  pardon  of  the  crime  of  dissimo'lation  aad 
pei^ury  he  bad  committed  at  Rome ;  and  confessing  that  the  fear  of  death  hii 
extorted  from  him  oaths  and  declarations  diametrically  opposite  to  his  real  m- 
timents,  and  engaged  him  to  subscribe  to  a  set  of  tenets  whkh  he  abhomdi 
"  Deus  omnipotens,"  says  he,  "  miserere/fons  misericordiarum,  tantum  laciteiat 
^ooscfnti.''  ^ 
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in  the  jeai  1088,  death  put  an  end  to  the  affliqtion  he  suf- 
finred  m  his  retirement,  firom  a  bitter  reflection  upon  the 
dissimulation  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
penitential  acts  of  mortification  and  austerity,  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  submitted  with  a  design  to  expiate  the  enor- 
mity of  his  criminal  compliance,  and  the  guilt  of  his  per- 
jury/ He  left  behind  hun  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
deep  impression  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustrious/  There 
have  been  disputes  among  the  learned  about  the  real  sen- 
timents of  this  eminent  man ;  yet,  notwitstanding  the  art 
which  he  sometimes  used  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  the 
ambiguity  that  is  often  remarkable  in  his  expressions,  who- 
ever examines  with  impartiality  and  attention  such  of  his 
writinffs  as  are  yet  extant,  will  immediately  perceive,  that 
he  looked  upon  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  as  no 
more  than  the  s%ns  or  svmbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  divine  Saviour/  In  this  opinion  Berenger persevered 
to  the  last ;  nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  ot  his  having 
departed  firom  it  before  his  death,  as  some  of  the  Roman 
camoKc  writers  vainly  pretend/ 

a  Tlut  will  tppcv  evident  to  such  fts  penue  the  trettise  of  his  composition,  which 
we  hftTo  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  as  published  in  Martene^s  Thesaur,  Auedoi. 
torn.  if.  p.  109. 

b  The  cenons  of  the  cethedral  of  Tours  continue  to  honour  the  memory  of  Berenger 
by  en  annuel  procession,  in  which  they  perform  a  solemn  senrice  at  his  tomb  in  the  isle 
ef  St.  Cosme.    See  Moleon,  Vm/agts  Uturgiques,  p.  130. 

c  Mabillon,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  Writers,  as  also  a  few  Lutheran  dlYines,  are  of 
•pinion  that  Bereqger  denied  only  the  doctrine  of  irantubttmHaHon^  while  he  main- 
tained, at  the  same  time,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eocharist.  And  thb  opinion  will  indeed  appear  phiosible  to  such  as  consider  only  the 
declaration  he  signed  in  the  first  council  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by 
GIregory  VU.  and  which  he  nerer  retracted,  without  comparing  this  declaration  wi& 
the  rest  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand.  Usher,  Basnage,  and  almost  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  reformed  church  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  exactly  the 
same  with  that  which  Calvin  afterward  adopted ;  and  I  cannot  help  joining  with 
them  in  this  opinion,  when  I  peruse  attentively  the  foHowinff  words  of  his  Letter  to  AI- 
mannus,  published  in  Martene's  Tkeemtr.  tom.  iv.  p.  109.  ''Constat,"  says  Berenger  in 
•xpcess  terms,  "verum  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa  mensa  proponi,  ted  ephHuaUitT  mteriori 
hmm  eerwn  in  ea  Christi  corpus  ab  his  duntaxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt*  incorrup- 
ton,  intaminatuto,  inattritum<|ue  spirifu^ftler  tnanduean.^  These  words  demonstrate  so 
clearly,  that,  by  the  yresenee  of  ChrisCs  body  in  the  eucharist,  Berenger  meant  no  more 
than  a  sphiUuu  preseneef  that  they  dispel  all  doubt  about  his  real  sentiments,  though  upon 
other  occasions  he  concealed  these  sentiments  under  dubious  expressions,  to  deceive  his 
adversaries. 

d  It  u  well  known  what  laborious  efforts  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed 
to  persuade  us,  that  Berenger,  before  his  death,  abandoned  the  opinion  he  bad  so  long 
and  so  warmly  defended,  and  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  con- 
cerning the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  But  when  we  inquire  into 
the  reasons  on  which  this  assertion  is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  their 
weakness  and  insufficiency.     They  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  Berenger  gave  an  ac- 
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XIX.  It  i9  not  rare  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  charch, 
Acontrorerv  t^c  uiost  trifling  objects  exciting  the  wannest  and 
j2SS^  niost  vehement  controversies.  Such  was  the  £9- 
pute  that  arose' in  France,  in  the  year  10S3,  be- 
tween the  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges,  concenung 
the  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  in  the  public  litui^  to 
Martial  the  first  bishop  of  that  diocess.    One  party  headed 

emmt  of  kis  doetrme  and  heHrf  in  the  council  or  Bourdeaux,  ▲.  d.  1087;  and  add  to 
this,  that  the  ancient  writen  applaud  his  penitential  sentiments,  and  affirm  that  he  died 
in  the  catholic  faith.  In  all  this  however  we  see  no  proof  of  Berengei's  retnetiBf. 
He  adhered  indeed  to  the  confeoMion  of  faith,  which  he  had  subscribed  and  adopted  te 
the  first  of  the  two  Roman  councils,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  bj  Gngofy  VIL 
and  which  that  pontiflT  judged  sufficient  to  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  lieniv;  aad 
thoT  who  confined  their  aiteulion  to  the  UUnU  seme  of  the  words  of  that  conrioBt 
without  considering  their  fpirti,  and  the  different  meanings  of  which  they  weve  ■wcepttr 
Ue,  might  easily  imagine  that  Berenger's  confession  was  agieeable  to  the  doctrioB  of  the 
church.  Gregory,  in  order  to  pacify  matters,  confirmed  them  in  this  notion  :  mailSban^^ 
he  was  well  informed  of  Bereager's  having  retracted  the  confession  which  he  had  slgiioA' 
in  the  last  Roman  council  before  which  he  appeared,  and  of  his  opposing  witii  the  vtaoit 
warmth,  the  opinion  he  had  there  so  solemnly  professed,  yet  he  let  the  inconitMrt  dm* 
tor  remain  unmolested,  and  thereby  tacitly  acquitted  him  of  the  crime  and  the  emr  thit 
were  laid  to  his  charge. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obsenre  here,  that  the  Roman  chnich 
come,  in  thu  century,  to  a  fixed  determination  concerning  the  nature  and  mi 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharisL    This  appears  most  eridenily  from  the  thne 
sions  which  Berengcr  signed  by  the  order  of  three  councils,  which  confetsiw  < 
from  each  other,  not  onl>  in  the  terms  and  the  turn  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  oplnioei 
and  doctrines  they  contained.     Pope  Nicolas  II.  and  the  council  he  assembled  at  Rome, 
A,  D.  1059,  obl^cd  him  to  subscribe,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  dmch, 
the  first  of  these  confessions,  which  was  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert.     This  conAa* 
sion  was  howcrcr  rejected,  not  only  as  harsh  in  point  of  expression,  but  also  aa  em- 
neous  and  unsound,  by  Gregory  and  the  two  Roman  councils,  which  he  hart  iifpiiialj 
summoned  to  inquire  into  that  matter  ;  for  had  Humbert's  declaration  appeared  to  tha 
pontiff  to  be  a  just  expresHion  of  the  doctrine  and  sense  of  the  church  concerning  tha 
eucharist,  neither  he  nor  the  succeeding  councils  would  have  permitted  other  fimu  oC 
doctrine  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.     Gregory,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  was  of  opfauao, 
that  it  waa  h^hly  improper  to  pry  with   too   much  curiosity  into  the  mysterleB  of  As 
eucharist,  and  that,  laying  aside  all  disputes  concerning  the  moimrr  of  Christ*^  praseasa'hi 
diatholy  inatitution,  it  was  safest  to  adhere  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture ;  and  aaddi 
waa  also  the  opinion  of  Berenger,  and  was  plainly  expressed  in  his  confession  of  Mil, 
the  Judicious  ponlifT  pronounced  him  innocent.     But  a  following  council  departed  from 
this  equitable  sentence  of  Gregory,  who,  though  with  much  reluctance,  wae  indueed  to 
confirm  this  rigorous  decisions  ;  and  hence  arose  a   third  confession,  which  waa  ^ 
tremdy  diflerent  from  the  two  preceding  ones.     Wc  may  remark  by  the  by,  thirt  in 
in  this  controversy  the  councils  seem  plainly  to  have  swayed  the  pontiffs,  since  we 
the  obstinate,  the  invincible  Gregory,  yielding  against  his  will  to  one  of  these  claaoi 
assemblies.     Berenger  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  hands  of  Us  enemies  than  he.. 
tumed  to  the  second  confeasion,  which  tiic  pontifl'  had  approved,  and  pnbUclj  <i*Th»hwfil 
'  against  that  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the  last  Roman  council  before  wUeh 
he  had  appeared,  without  receiving  the  least  mark  of  disapprobation  from  Gi^gwy. 
From  this  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  although  he  opposed  the  decree  of  that  con* 
cil,  he  adopted  nevertheless  the  opinion  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 

In  the  account  which  1  have  here  [given  of  this  memorable  controversy,  I  have  not 
onl^conBulted  the  ancient  records  relatiitf  to  that  matter,  whkh  have  been  anda 
pimfe,  for  several  of  them  lie  as  yet  In  BIBS,  in  the  cabineto  of  the  curious^  but  hwv 
also  been  Msist^d  iwMftiiJi^oMi  oT  those  aaoag  the  learned,  who  have  tranlod  iM' 
^■ggW  jygSitJfcMMMtf  Jt'l^  *>*  ^  ^^^^  *>Bple  and  accnata  nmnnar,' 


^p-*'t'Ti-.  ...    ■-.•TC'.i^^ 


^■1  AagHs  in  the  year  1656  s  JMOmh^ 
QU«fto«  hmrtsU,  at  fmuUmHa  BvmgmU 
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by  Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges,  werp-for  placing  him  among 
the  confessors ;  while  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martial,  maintained  that  the  prelate  in  question  was  to  be 
ranked  among  the  apostles,  and  branded  with  the  oppro- 
brious  and  heretical  title  of  Ebiouites,  all  such  as  adhered 
to  the  nroposal  of  Jordan.     This  momentous   affair  was 
debateu  first  in  a  council  held  at  Poictiers,  in  tfie  year 
-1023,  and  in  Another  assembled  at  Paris  the  year  follow- 
ing, in  which  Jatter  it  was  determined  that  Martial  was  to  * 
be  honoured  with  the  title  of  an  apostle,  and  that  all  who 
refused  him  this  eminent  rank  were  to  be  considered  as 
Ebionites,  who,  as  is  Well  known,  confined  the  number  of 
the  apostles  to  twelve,  that  they  mieht  exclude  St.  Paul 
from  that  sacred  order.  The  decree  however  of  this  coun- 
cil did  not  produce  the  effects  that  were  expected  from  it; 
for  it  exasperated,  instead  of  calming  the  zeal  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  contending  parties,  so  that  this  miserable 
dispute  became  daily  more  universal,  and  spread  like  a 
contagion  through  all  the  provinces  of   France.     The 
matter  was  at  length  brought  before  th^  tribunad  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  John  XIX.  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
monks ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jordan  and  the  other 
bishops  of  the  nation,  pronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the 
title  and  honours  of  an  apostle.    .This  decision  produced 
the  most  substantial  aud  permanient  effects ;  for  m  a  coun^ 
cil  assembled  at  Limoges,  a.  d.  1029,  Jordan  declared  his 
acquiesence  in  the  papal  sentence ;  in  a  provincial  coun- 
cil at  Bourges,  two  years  after.  Martial  was  associated  to 
the  company  of  the  apostles  with  great  solemnity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see,  and  about  the 
same  time  this  controversy  was  Completely  and  finally  ter- 
minated in  a  numerous  council  assembled  at  Limoges,  at 
which  the  prayers  that  had  been  consecrated  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  apostle  Martial  by  the  zealous  pontiff  were  pub- 
licly recited.""    The  warm  contenders  for  the  apostleship 

cnriouf,  and  very  little  known.  Mabillon^s  Prafat,  ad,  torn.  ix.  Act,  SS,  Ord,  Bened* 
am  &re.  rL  ptrs  ii.  p.  4,  et  Dissert,  de  multipUci  damnaticnef  Jidei  professwne  et  lapsQ^ 
irUch  is  pablished  in  his  Anale^'la  veteria  art,  torn.  ii.  p.  456.  De  Bonloy,  Histor.  Acad, 
Pmit,  Una.  L  p.  404,  tom.  ii.  p.  452.  The  authors  of  the  reformed  church,  which  I 
h|ve  followed  in  this  controver^iy,  arc  Usserius,  De  suecestione  Ecclesiar,  ChrUtianar.  in 
iCdklcafs,  cap.  vii.  §  34,  p.  195.  Basnage,  IlUt,  des  Eglises  Refomues^  tom.  i.  p.  105,  et 
BUL  4i  €EgUtej  tom.  ii.  p.  1391.  Gas.  Oudin,  Dissert.  de.Docirina  et  Scriptis  Berengarii 
im  CbmoMiil.  de  Seriptor,  EeeUsiast,  tom.  ii.  p.  634.  There  appears  more  or  leas  a  certain 
of  Mrtiality  in  all  these  writers  ;  but  this  spirit  is  particularlj  notorious  among 
of  tae  church  of  Rome. 
SeeBouby,  But.  JlcmL  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  372,  101.    J.Longe^^  HuVolre  de^E^^t 

Oaikt^  tom  ru.  p.  138, 189, 23U    The  Benedictine  monks  ia  ^^^x  0«KI\&  C^cmVv 
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of  Martial  asserted,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples of  Christ ;  firom  whence  they  concluded  that  he  had 
an  equal  title  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  honour  of  an 
apostle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE   CHURCH  DVRDIO 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  form  of  public  worship,  which  was  establidttd 
at  Rome,  had  not  as  yet  been  universally  received  in  the 
western  provinces.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  imperi- 
ous pontiffs  ^an  insult  upon  their  authority,  and  thewfoie 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the  Roman  ceie- 
monies  eveiy  where,  and  to  promote  a  perfect  unifonri^ 
of  worship  m  every  part  of  the  Latin  world.  Gregm 
VII.  employed  all  his  diligence,  activity,  and  zeal  in  tfn 
enterprise,  as  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letten, 
and  he  perhaps  alone  was  equal  to  the  execution  of  audi 
an  arduous  attempt.  The  Spaniards  had  long  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  other  nations  by  the  noble  and  reso- 
lute resistance  they  made  to  the  despotic  attempts  of  the 
popes  upon  this  occasion ;  for  they  adhered  to  their  ancieKt 

fothic  hturgy*^  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  could  not  be 
rought  to  change  it  for  the  method  of  worship  established 
at  Rome.  Alexander  II.  had  indeed  proceeded  so  far,  in 
the  year  1068,  as  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon 
into  his  measures,^  and  to  conquer  the  aversion  which  the 
Catalonians  had  discovered  for  the  Roman  worship.  But 
the  honour  of  finishing  this  difficult  work,  and  bringing  it 
to  perfection,  was  reserved  for  Gregonr  VII.  who  widiout 
interruption,  exhorted,  threatened,  admonished,  and  en- 


[>m.  ii.  m9pptnd>  jDootmentor,  p.  162,  have  published  the  Letter  of  Jordan  If  Ffp 
lict  VIII.  agninst  the  JSlpoetUskip  of  Martial.    The  decrees  of  the  coanefli  of  BoH^ 


anoy  torn. 
Benedict 

ges  and  Limoges  concerning  this  matter  are  published  by  Labbe,  in  his  JNMMA.  JVkM 
Jdanuicriplor,  torn.  ii.  p.  766.  Mabillon  has  given  an  ample  account  of  Adenar,  t 
monk  of  St.  Cybar,  the  first  promoter  of  this  ridiculous  controrersy,  in  his  Jhmtd,  OhL 
S,  Benedict,  torn.  iv.  p.  318,  and  among  the  original  papers  sutgoined  to  that  Tolume,  kM 
published  a  letter  wrote  by  that  monk  in  favour  of  the  apostleship  of  Mar^.  See  aba 
the  HitUnre  lAteraire  de  Im  Franee,  tom.  vii.  p.  301. 
r  See  Mabillon,  De  Uturgia  GattkanOy  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10.    Jo.  Bona,  Renm  IMtt' 

fjcanm,  lib.  i.  cap.  zi.  p.  220,  opp.    l^etc.  \b  Bt^^  ExflkiMiMK  ifti  Cnwwwfai  ii  li 

Muse,  tom.  ii.  Diss.  r.  p.  272. 
8  fetr.  de  Marca,  fii<(oir«  de  Beme|Uf/u.t«^ix. 
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treated  Sancius  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  until  fatigued  with  the  importunity  of  this  restless 
pontiff,  they  consented  to  abolish  tlie  Gothic  service  in  their 
churches,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place.  San- 
cius was  the  first  who  compUed  with  the  request  of  the 
Eontifl^  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was  followed 
y  Alphonso.  The  methods  which  the  nobles  of  Castile 
employed  to  decide  the  matter  were  very  extraordinary. 
First,  they  chose  two  cliampions,  who  were  to  determine 
the  controversy  by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the 
Roman  htui^y,  the  other  for  the  Gotliic*  This  first  trial 
ended  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  the  Gothic  hero  proved 
Yictorious.  The  fiery  trial  was  next  made  use  of  to  ter- 
minate the  dispute ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  liturgies  were 
committed  to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  con- 
sumed the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unDlemisfaed 
ind  entire.  Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites  crowned  with  a. 
louble  victory,  which  however  was  not  sufficient  to  main- 
ain  them  against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gueen  Constantia,  who  determined  Alphonso 
II  favour  of  tiie  Roman  service.^ 

II.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  introducing  a 
iniformity  of  worship  into  the  western  churches,  pi^jne  w^. 
nay  be  in  some  measure  justified  ;  but  their  not  S^inlT™: 
permitting  every  nation  to  celebrate  divine  wor-  ^51""" 
ship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  absolutely  inex-  *"'*"*'• 
cusabie.     While  indeed  the  Latin  language  was  in  general 
jse  among  the  western  nations,  or  at  least  was  unknown 
;o  but  a  very  small  number,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church. 
But  when  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  drew  on  by 
legrces  the  extinction  of  its  language  in  several  places, 
md  its  decay  in  all  the  westeni  provinces,  it  became  just 
ind  reasonable  that  each  people  should  serve  the  Deity  in 
he  language  they  understood,  and  which  was  peculiar  to 
hem.    This  reasoning,  however  evident  and  striking,  had 
lo  sort  of  influence  upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  neither 
Q  this  nor  in  the  following  centuries,  could  be  persuaded 
o  change  the  established  custom,  but  persisted,  on  the 
»ntrary,   with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in  retaining 

h  Bona,  Reritm  IMur^icnr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  210.    Lc  Brun,  loc.  rit.if.  p.  292.     Jo.  dr 
*crrcra*,  JJht.  ikPKspa^ne,  t«in.  iii.  p.  237,  -211,210. 
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the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
people.*  This  strange  conduct  has  been  variously  account- 
ed for  by  different  writers,  who  have  tortured  their  inven- 
tions to  find  out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined  many 
that  seem  extremely  improbable  and  far  fetched.     A  su- 
perstitious and  extravagant  veneration  for  whatever  Carried 
the  hoary  aspect  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  undoubtedly 
the  principal  reason  that  rendered  the  pontiffs  unwilling 
to  aoolish  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship.    The  same  absurd  principle  produced 
a  similar  effect  in  the  eastern  churches ;  thus  the  Egyptian 
Christians  perform  their  religious  service  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Copts,  the  Jacobites  and  the  Nestoriansin 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  iEUiiopic,  though 
all  these  languages  have  been  long  since  obsolete,  and  are 
thereby  become  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.^ 
III.  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,   in  a  circum< 
oer«inoiiici   stautial  mauuer,  the, new  inventions  that  were 
mauipiied.    imposed  upon  Christians,  in  this  century,  under 
the  specious  titles  of  piety  and  zeal,  by  the  supersti- 
tious despotism  of  an  imperious  clergy.    It  would  be 
also  endless  to  mention  the  additions  that  were  made  to 
former  inventions;   the  multiplication,   for  example,  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  used  in  the  worshq[> 
of  saints,  relics,   and  images,   and  the  new  directions 
that  were  administered  to  such  as  undertook  pilgrim- 
ages, or  other  superstitious  services  of  that  nature.    We 
shall  only  observe,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  century, 
aU  the  European  nations  were  most  diligently  employed 
in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches.'  Nor 
will  this  appear  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  in  the 
preceding  century,  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  a  dismal 
apprehension  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  world  was  approaching  to  its  final  dissolution; 
for  among  the  other  effects  of  this  panic  terror,  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at  least 
to  remain  without  repair,  from  a  notion  that  they  would 

i  Usserius,  Iluttoria  Dozmatica  de  Scripturia  et  Sacris  Vemaculis  oi  Hen.  Whartona 
edita  et  ouclo,  Loadim,  1690,  in  4to. 

k  See  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Disstrlal,  de  Liturgiarum  Oriental,  origine  et  anUquUate^  eip. 
rL  p.  40.  • 

/  Glaber.  Rodolphus,  Hwt.  Ub.  ui.  cvp.ii*  \u  T>(^cVi«stv«?«  ^m^.  Fttnwt.  Uim»  w.p. 
317.     " Infra  millesimuin  tcrtio  jam  fcre  \nim\T\«ii\.e  ^tvwo  ^QuVv^\\\Tk>xMk^«t«A  'v^t&Xki- 
faiTiin  QihCf  priecipue  tamen  m  UaMa  c.l\nG;i\\v»,  \iv\\QN«t\  Y.cc\^*\%i>kcr.\(ms^5«»»?* 
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soon  be  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  all  sublunary 
things.  But  when  these  apprehensions  were  removecC 
things  immediately  put  on  a  new  face;  the  tottering 
temples  were  rebuilt,  and  the  greatest  zeal,  attended  with 
the  richest  and  most  liberal  donations,  was  employed  in 
restoring  the  sacred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or 
rather  in  giving  them  new  degrees  of  magnificence  and 
beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CinTRQII 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I,  The  state  of  the  ancient  sects,  and  particularly  of  the 
Nestorians  and  Moiiophysites,who  resided  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  under  the  Mahometan  government,  ^»<*«««^ 
was  now  much  Ibe  same  that  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century,  neither  extremely  prosperous,  nor  absolutely 
miserable.  The  case  of  the  Manicnaeans,  or  Pauli- 
cians,  whom  the  Grecian  emperors  had  banished  *"^'^°* 
from  the  eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  was 
much  more  unhappy,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  conflicts 
they  had  to  sustain  with  the  Greeks,  who  persecuted  and 
oppressed  them  with  much  keenness  and  animosity.  The 
Greeks,  as  usually  happens  upon  like  occasions,  laid  the 
blame  of  their  violent  measures  upon  the  Manichaeans, 
whom  the)"  represented  as  a  turbulent^  perfidious,  and  san- 
guinar}"  faction,  and  as  the  declared  and  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Grecian  empire."*  This  however  is  by  no  means  to 
be  received  as  an  impartial  state  of  the  case  ;  at  least,  it 
appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  if  the  Manichaeans 
were  exasperated  against  the  Greeks,  their  resentment 
was  owing  to  the  violent  and  uijurious  treatment  they  had 
received  from  them.  The  Grecian  pontiffs  and  clergy 
were  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  perse* 
cution  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperors,  mstigated  and 
set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  me  Pauli- 
cians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexations,  and  alienated 
their  affections  by  inflicting  upon  them,  without  interruption, 
a  variety  of  punishments,  such  as  banishment,  confisca- 

or  Anna  Comaena  ^SMadot,  lib.  v-  p.  105,Ub.ti.  ^124,\^,\^. 
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tion   of  goods,  and  other  such  marks  of  severity  and 

violence. 

Alexus  Comnenus,  who,  by  his  learning,  was  an  orna- 
ment to  the  imperial  sceptre,  perceiving  that  the  Mani- 
ch^eans  were  not  to  be  vanquished,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  obsendng  also  that 
their  numbers  increased  from  day  to  day,  botli  In  Thrace 
and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  had  recourse  to  the  power 
of  reason  and  argument  to  conquer  their  obstinacy',  and 
spent  whole  days  at  Philippohs,  in  disputing  with  the 
principal  doctors  of  that  pernicious  sect.  Many  of  them 
yielded  to  the  victorious  arguments  of  this  ro}'al  disputant, 
and  his  learned  associates ;  nor  is  this  to  be  so  much 
wondered  at,  since  their  demonstrations  were  accompanied 
and  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Such  of  the 
Manicho^ans  as  retracted  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  were  loaded  with  gifii^ 
honours,  and  privileges,  according  to  their  respective  8tip 
tions ;  while  such  as  stood  firm  against  the  reasonii^  of 
the  emperor,  were  inhumanly  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment." 

II.  Many  of  the  Paulicians,  eitlier  from  a  prmciple  of 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  or 
from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  persecution  and 
in  Kuroiw.  opprcssiou  they  suffered  under  tlie  Grecian  yoke, 
retu^ed  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  settlements 
in  other  countries.  Their  first  miffration  was  into  Italy ; 
from  whence,  in  process  of  tunc,  tliey  sent  colonies  into 
almost  all  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gmdually  a  considerable  number  of  religious  assemblies, 
who  hail  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  who  were  after- 
ward persecuted  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs.**  It  is  diflicult  to  fix  tlie  precise  period  of  time  when 

11  lliere  is  an  ample  :ind  circumstantial  account  of  this  controvcnj  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Manicbxans  in  the  work  niciitiuncd  in  the  preceding  note,  lib.  sir.  p. 

o  Sec  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  •lutiqvHcl,  Jlal.  mrdii  ati,  torn.  t.  p.  83.  Limborcb,  UuierU 
Jnqniiitionhf  p.  31.  Thorn.  Aug.  Kirhinii  Dissrrtatio  dt  Cathtari.^f  wbich  is  pirefixed  to 
the  Summa  H.  Monetx>  contra  Catluiros,  p.  17,  18.  We  might  also  refer,  upoo  thii  oe- 
casion,  to  Glab.  Ilodulpb.  Ilistor,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ?iii.  to  MatUi.  Paris,  and  other  aneiBit 
xrriters.  Certain  Italian  authors,  and  among  others,  Riehini,  seem  unwilling  to  9^ 
knowledge,  that  the  Paulicians  arrived  first  in  Italy,  and  proceeded  flnom  theaeo  iM^ 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  maintain,  on  toe  eontruj^  that^ttrir  Inl 
ment  was  in  France,  and  tliat  from  theiwo  they. 
upon  it  as  ignominious  to  their  eoontrff 
fAirh  fostered  euoh  a  penucisus  Mil 
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the  Paulicians  l)cgan  to  take  rcfni»o  in  Europe  ;  it  is  how- 
ever uiiiloubletUv  certain  (Voni  tlie  most  authentic  testi- 
monies,  that  a  consideniblemunheroftlie  sect  were  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  settled  in  Loml)ardy,  Insubria, 
and  piincipally  at  Milan ;  and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wan* 
dering  life  in  France,  Germany  and  other  countries,  where 
they  captivated  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  nriultitude, 
bytneir  sanctunonious  looks,  and  the  uncommon  lur  of  piety 
which  they  put  on  with  much  afibctAtion.  In  Italy  they 
were  called  paterini,  and  calhariy  or  rather  gasrari,  which 
latter  appellation  the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a  small 
alteration  only,  wWch  was  proper  to  adapt  it  to  the  genius 
of  their  language.*'  In  France  tiiey  were  called  Albigenses, 
from  the  town  of  Alby,  in  the  Upper  Languedoc,  m  Latin, 
Albigia.**  They  were  likewise  called  JJuJgarians,  in  France, 
because  tiiey  came  from  Bulgaria,  and  because  the  head  of 
their  sect  resided  in  that  countr)* ;  as  also  Pubhcaus,  which 
•^vasprobablya  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Paulicians,  and  boni 
hommcsyOv good  men,  with  several  other  titles  andepitliets/ 

their  hypothesis  is  faroured  by  Fctr.  do  Marca  liimsrlf,  a  FrcnchixiAn,  who,  in  his  f&- 
ioire  de  JUrne,  Uvr.  \iii  cup.  xiv.  p.  7'Ji,  ducl'.ucs  it  a^  his  opinion,  that  the  Paulicians 
.ioincd  thrni.Hclvis  to  the  (iallic  armies  that  returned  from  the  holy  tear  in  Palestine,  by 
the  pro\  ince  of  Buljj^aria,  and  vfUTa  thus  conducted  into  France.  But  that  learned 
nuthor  alleges  no  proof  to  support  this  opinion  ;  it  appcarn,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
records  of  tlic  Intjnitition  of  TnmUmise.,  pub1ii<ht  d  by  Limborch,  and  from  other  authen* 
tic  pieces,  that  the  Pauliriant  :>cttlc(!  first  in  Sicily,  J.ouibard},  l.iguria,  and  tbcMilancse^ 
and  .went  from  tbcnce  tbcir  doctors  and  ir.i>sionan'  s  into  Tranirc.  Sen  the  Ccdex  ToUh 
utmiLt,  p.  J. "5,  It,  3*i,  CS,  G'.i,  ct  pAfgiin.  \\'c  Uarn  also  from  tin:  Code  of  Thmilmtnc^  that 
the  French  i'auliciuns,  who  wt  re  riiil<  d  *V.hi'^ens(Sy  bad  no  bi&bop  to  cousoci-atc  their 
A.j/:tcrTif,  Micb  was  the  title  llu'j  pwo  to  tlicir  prciljyttrs  ;  so  that  such  of  thcni  as  were 
delirious  of  bcinjc  placed  in  ilii;  o\'\\vv  of  pre {•!))  tern,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  tbcir  being  rci'ularlv  iri^taiU  d. 

p  The  title  of  ^irrNnnf,  which  na'?  u;ivcn  to  tliis  sn**^^  in  Italy,  ha«»  been  already  ex- 
plained in  the  second  chapter  of  the  .•'econd  part  of  this  echtury,  !<ect.  13,  note  r.  As 
fo  the  term  calhartiSy  it  wu^  undcubt;  dly,  v. ben  ajiplicd  to  tbc  r-aulieianii,  the  .same  with 
jj-or/m/s,  as  I  Imvc  els«:wh<'ni  (U  nion>ircAcd.  Sic  Uhlor,  OrM  jlpustol.  p.  567,  The 
cuantry  ivhich  bore  in  tbi^  ccntur}'  tbc  name  of  Ci'azuria,  wus  what  we  noiv  call  the 
LcbHer  Tarturv. 

q  That  thcFatiliciaris  were  called  ^Vhig'^nsi.-i  in  rrnricc,  and  were  a  sect  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  lVu!>niisr.ii  and  oiIh  r  heretics,  appears  evidently  from  the  Coiltx  Inqniai" 
tionis  Tolosonfff  already  nicntioncd.  Tiity  received  this  na!:ii;  from  a  town  in  Aquitain, 
called  Albigia,  or  Alby,  ubove  tbcii'  errors  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  the  year 
1176.  Sec  Chatel,  Mcmo'rrs  dcP  ff'sfoirv  dc  Lfiu-^vriht,  p.  3n'».  It  is  therefore  a  mis- 
take, toron<»idir  the  Jllb'r^enses  as  a  M.wt  so  called  from  Albj'u  bcin^  tbc  place  of  their 
birth,  their  rciiidenrc,  or  tbc  ^ci\t  of  tbcir  principal  a-^cmbly  ;  since  the  name  was  given 
then  for  no  other  reason  than  tbcir  liiivin;:;  bt  en  couib  miicd  in  a  council  held  in  that 
town.  There  were  indeed  several  Faulicians  among  the  variou*  sects  of  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  Komc  and  inhabited  the  country  about  Alby  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
title  of  JUhigenses  is  u-^ually  extended  to  all  tbc  heretics,  of  whatever  >ect  or  denomina- 
Ikn  they  were,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts. 

I^ne  learned  Du  Ficsne,  in  his  Glossariitm  Lut'm.  medii  rvi,  ioni.  i.  p.  133S,  has 

le  manner,  that  the  Paulicians  were  called  in  France  Iiulf;ates,  and  by 

'  >n  of  that  word  bm»;rrs.     The  same  auUior,  in  his  Obscrcationrs 

CaultutimopoiiL  p.  1 61»,  luis  \\\\V:  i\cmoi\sVv\v\.c<3L  WjA.  \.\\t. 

/kMuhdv/,  that  were  imposed  upon  ♦.h*:--:  >\'\v.V>va:vw\*.  v'vt«?^v 
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III.  The  first  rclij^ious  assembly  whicli  thePaulicians  had 
»rh«.  M  .ni.  !>flan^  forinet]  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  disco- 
?.M.n';;;'4:"'"  vered  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1017,  under  the 
lujMic!.  reign  of  Robert.     A  certain  Italian  lady  is  said 

to  have  been  at  the  head  of  tliis  sect ;  its  principal  mem- 
bers were  twelve  canons  of  the  cixtliedral  of  Orleans, 
hien  eminently  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  learning, 
among  whom  Ijisosius  and  Stephen  held  the  first  rank ; 
and  it  was  composed  in  general  of  a  considerable  number 
of  citizens,  who  were  far  from  being  of  the  meanest  condi-> 
tion.     The  impious  doctrines  professed  by  these  canons, 
were  discovered  by  a  certain  priest  named  Heribert,  and 
by  Arifastus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  upon  which  Robert 
assembled  a  council  at  Orleans,  and  employed  the  most 
effectual  methods  that  could  be  thought  of  to  bring  these 
heretics  to  a  better  mind.     But  all  his  endeavours  were  to 
no  purpose ;  this  pernicious  sect  adhered  obstinately  to 
their  principles,  and  hence  they  were  at  length  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive.* 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  determination  wi& 
resj)ect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these  people ;  for 
when  we  examine  matters  attentively,  we  find  that  even 
their  enemies  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  their  piety; 
that  the}'  were  blackeneil  by  accusations  ^vhich  were  evi- 
dentl}^  false ;  and  that  the  opuiions  ibr  which  they  were 
punished,  ditter  widel}'^  from  the  Manichrean  system/  As 
hiv  as  we  can  s^ce  hito  the  case,  it  aj»j)ears  to  us,  that  these 
pretended  !Manich;pans  of  Orleans  were  a  set  of  mysticSf 
who  looked  with  contempt  upon  all  external  worship, 
rejected  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  even  the  Christian 
sacj'aments,  as  destitute  of  any,  even  the  least  spiritual 
etlicacy  or  virtue,  placed  (he  whole  of  religion  in  the  inter- 
nal contemplation  of  God,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 

more  than  a  corruption  of  the  t'^rm  PaullrJanif  ill  prorioiiiic(*(].  The  appellation  of  lorn 
komimSf  or  ha  bos  ho-rety  a.<$  the  ttoutlifrii  Frcnrb  HpoKc;  al  that  time,  was  a  title  which 
the  PauiiciRns  attribiit>'(l  to  theiiisclu-^.  bci,  the  ('odix  ImjvisU.  TotesaiKg^  p,  29^  8i, 
05,  &c.  and  mort"  especially  p.  I*^^ 

s  The  aceouiits  that  tii-.-  ancitiu  writers  have  givrn  of  these  heretics,  arc  collected 
fay  Boulny,  in  his  Hist.  A'od.  Paris,  toin.  i.  p.  3G1.  Charl.  PlesMs  D'  Argentre.  CoUee* 
lion,  jwlicior-  dc  noris  crronbus,  turn.  i.  p.  ii.  Jo.  Lauiiov,  7)^  Scholis  eelebrioribus  Cf- 
voli  Mnfrni^  cap.  xxiv.  p.  90.  The  history  of  the  8yno(]  of  Orleans,  in  which  this  Beet 
wa<(  condemned,  its  given  by  Luc.  Ducherius,  in  his  i^picUrg,  Veter,  Scriplor,  torn.  Lp. 
604. 

t  Ba.<ci:a^r,  in  his  Ilislmre  dea  Exists  Uefarmeet,  torn.  i.  period  ■▼•  P*  97,  and  in  Ui 
Shi'  de.i  r  Ef^lise,  torn.  iL  p.  13ft^  pkad  Uio  cause  of  the  canons  of  Orleans ;  but  lUs 
f earned  and  uortby  man  acema  to  bim\Mini  cutter  tMk  te  ^  ^  «al  for  aqgnenlimr 
^hr  number  of  thcnc  «hohKv«ba«&atfiRiteCbAtn&» 
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fine  and  celestial  things  ;  and  in  their  philosophical  specu- 
lations  concerning  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  human  soul, 
soared  above  the  comprehension  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  A  Uke  set  of  men  proceeded  in  vast  numbers  out 
of  Italv  in  the  following  ages,  spread  like  an  inundation 
throi/gh  all  the  European  provinces,  and  were  known  iu 
Germany  under  the  name  of  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit^ 
while  they  were  distinguished  in  other  countries  by  the 
appellation  of  beghards.'' 

IV,  We  find  in Tiistory  another  branch  of  this  numerous 
sect,  whose  errors  were  not  accompanied  with  the  '  Awnber 
crimes  that  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  bre- 5j^"2ln"er!SL 
diren,  and  who  were  converted  by  a  pathetic  dis- *^  ^''*"**' 
course  that  was  addressed  to  them  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of 
Cambray  and  Arras,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  that  was 
field  in  the  last  of  these  two  cities,  a.  d.  1030.  These 
l:ionest  mj/slics^wiio  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  do- 
cility and  their  ignorance,  had  received  the  doctrine  they 
professed  ^om  the  Italians,  and  particularly  from  a  cer- 
tain chimerical  doctor,  whose  name  was  Gundulf.  They 
mauitained  in  general,  accorduig  to  their  own  confession, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  study  of  practical 

Eiety,  and  in  a  course  of  action  conformable  to  the  divine 
iws,  and  treated  all  external  modes  of  worship  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  Their  particular  tenets  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads.  I.  Tiiey  rejected  baptism,  and  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  a  cere- 
mony that  was  in  no  respect  essential  to  salvation.  2. 
They  rejected  for  the  same  reason  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  3.  They  denied  that  the  churches  were 
endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity  than  private 
houses,  or  that  they  were  more  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
God  than  any  other  place.  4.  They  afhrmed  that  the  al- 
tars were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  heaps 
of  stones,  and  were  therefore  unworthy  of  any  marks  of 
veneration  or  regard.  5.  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of 
incense  and  consecrated  oil  in  services  of  a  religious  na- 
ture.    6.  They  looked  upon  the  use  of  bells  in  the  church- 

Q  We  iihall  have  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  these  fanatics  in  the  history  of 
Ike  thirteenth  century,  in  which  they  were  first  drawn  from,  their  obscurity,  and  con- 
demned in  many  councils,  especially  in  Germany.  It  is,  howe.er,  certain,  that  they 
kad  a  clandestine  exbtencc  long  before  that  period,  and  that  they  propagated  their  tenets 
Mcratlj  in  eeTeral  places.  Their  doctrine  resembles,  in  some  particulars,  that  of  the 
Mwk&HUis ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  the  ignorant  divines  oC  lUe  %«.e  uv  xsVacK  tbe^ 
iTiMit  ^  ^ffoader  tbem  ta  a  branch  of  that  pernicious  9cet. 
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es,  as  an  intolerable  superstition.    7.  They  denied  that  the 
establishment  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  was  of  (hvine  institution,  and  went 
6o  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  appointment  of  stated  minis- 
ters in  the  church  was  entirely  needless.     8.  They  affirm- 
ed that  the  institution  of  finicral  rites  was  an  etfect  of  sa« 
cerdotal  avjiricc,  anJ  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  churches,  or  in  the 
fields.    9.  They  looked  upon  those  voluntary  punishments, 
called  penancCy  which  were  so  generally  practised  in  this 
centur}^  as  unprofitable  and  absurd.     10.  TJiey  denied 
that  the  sins  of  departed  spirits  could  be,  in  any  measuret 
atoned  for  by  the  celebration  of  masses,  the  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  poor,  or  a  vicarious  penance  ^-"^  and  they  treated, 
of  consecpience,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  a  ridiculous 
fable.     11.  They  considered  marriage  as  a  pemicioas  in- 
stitution,  and  absurdly  condemned,  without  distinction,  all 
connubial  bonds.*     12.  They  looked  upon  a  certain  sort 
of  veneration  and  worship  as  due  to  the  apostles  and  mur- 
tyrSf  from  which  however  they  excluded  such  as  were  on- 
ly confessors^  in  which  class  they  comprehended  the  smtAt^ 
who  had  not  suffered  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
whose  bodies,  in  their  esteem,  had  no  tiling  more  sacred 
than  any  other  human  carcass.     13.  They  declared  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  churclies,  and  other  reli- 
gious assemblies,  superstitious  and  unlawful.     14.  They 
denied  that  the  cross  on  which  Christ  sufiered  was  in  any 
respect  more  sacred  than  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  of  con- 
sequence, refused  to  f)a\  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  reli- 
gious worship.     15.    They  not  only  refused  all  acts  of 
adoration  to  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  but 
were  also  for  having  them  removed  out  of  the  churches. 
l(i.  They  were  shocked  at  the  subordination  and  distinc- 
tions that  were  established  amoiii?  the  clergy,  and  at  the 
different  degrees  of  authority  that  weie  conferred  upontiie 
diflerent  members  of  that  sacred  body.'^ 

When  we  consider  tlie  corrunt  state  of  reliffion  in  this 

JCF*  w  Dy  a  vlcay\uvspL,i  rrcf,  is  iinJcr-tood  tlic  course  of  mortiflcation  and  voluntt- 
ry  sufleriii^f  that  one  |>cr^oll  uiMU-rr;>es  in  onlcr  to  pnx  \ir\i  ubsioliition  fur  anotber. 

X  This  tlcventh  article  is  >rarct;ly  crcilililo,  at  h'ast  a-*  it  is  here  c.xprcs^sed.  It  if 
norc  rca-sonablc  to  i>ii|»iio»>e  that  th'j-tc  [n>>ti<'s  tliil  not  ab-uhitcly  contlcnin  marriage,  bot 
only  hrld  cclibacv  in  hii;bcr  (..sIccid,  u.s  a  murk  of  superior  ^a^ctity  and  virtue. 

y  See  an  utcouiil  ol  ihc  s>  nod  of  Arras  in  Dachrrius,  SpiciU^ium  Scriptor.  VHer, 
torn.  i.  p.  (307 — 6ii4.  Cnv.  A*\i.'«sih  AV\xz»ii\U<?^  CvAl«rV»«  vuUnQTuiv>  dt  tiot««  rmriktts, 
torn.  i.  j>.  7. 
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entiiiy,  and  particularly  the  superstitious  notions  that 
rere  generally  adopted  in  relation  to  outward  ceremonies, 
be  emcacy  of  penance,  and  the  sanctity  of  churches,  relics, 
nd  images,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  many  per- 
ons  of  good  sense  and  solid  piety,  ruiuiing  from  one  ex- 
reme  to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  mystics,  in 
rhich,  amon^  several  absurdities,  there  were  many  things 
ilausible  ana  specious,  and  some  highly  rational. 
V.  A  controversy  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  difficult 
ature,  arose  in  France  about  the  year  1089 ;  and  th.  eomm. 
ad  for  its  principal  author  Roscellinus,  a  canon  Jl^^i^Sl 
f  Compeigne,  a  profound  dialectician,  and  the  **"'"** 
lost  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  called  Nominalists,  which 
re  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of 
lis  history.  This  subtile  doctor  held  it  inconceivable  send 
npossible,  that  tiie  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the  human 
lature  alone,  i.  e.  without  the  Father  and  the  Holv  Ghost 
becoming  incarnate  also,  unless  by  the  three  persons  in  tiie 
;odhead  were  meant  three  distinct  objects^  or  natures  ex- 
sting  separately,  such  as  three  angels,  or  three  distinct 
pints,  though  endowed  with  one  wul,  and  acting  by  one 
>ower.  When  it  was  insinuated  to  Roscellinus,  that  this 
nanner  of  reasoning  led  directly  to  tritheism,  or  the  doc- 
rine  of  three  gods,  he  answered  boldly,  that  the  existence 
f  three  gods  might  be  asserted  with  truth,''  wore  not  the 

2  Sucb  is  the  account  s^iven  by  John,  the  accuiicr  of  this  mclapht'^ical  ecciesiastir, 
1  a  letter  to  AnscUn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published  by  13aiuzi*utf,  in  his  MiseeUa- 
fa,  torn.  iv.  p.  478.  The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  Anjiclni  bimsclf,  in  the  book 
>e  Fidt  TriHitatit,  which  he  wrote  against  Rosccilinus,  see  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  4l,  43,  and 
b.  ii.  EpUtolar.  ep.  zxxt.  p.  335,  toin.  ii.  opp.  And  also  by  Fulco,  bishop  of  BaauTain 
t  maybe  seen  in  the  second  book  of  the  Epistles  o/Ansclin,  r.p.  xli.  lib.  ii.  torn.  ii.  opp. 
.  357.  It  must,  howerer,  be  considered,  that  the  learned  men  now  mentioned  were 
le  inveterate  enemies  of  Koscellinus,  and  that  they  perhaps  comprehended  his  meaii- 
ig  imperftctly,  or  perverted  it  willingly.  Several  circumstanrcs  prove  that  some  of 
iu  adversaries  were  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  cnscs.  Aiiselm  himself  furnishes 
ifficient  grounds  for  this  suspicion,  since,  notwithstanduig  his  avorstion  to  the  JVbmtna- 
sif,  of  whom  Roscellinus  was  the  chief,  be  grants,  in  his  book  I)e  Fide  TrinUaHM,  mp. 
iL  p.  44,  that  the  (pinion  of  his  antagonist  may  be  admitted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in  a 
eitain  sense  ;  and  even  frequently  intimate:*,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  os.'fured  of  his  un- 
erstanding  fully  the  meaning  of  Roscellinus,  and  that  he  believes  the  sentiments  of 
bat  ecclesiastic  less  pernicious  than  bis  accusers  have  represented  them.  *'  Sed  forsi- 
iD,'*says  Anselm,  "ipse  Roscellinus,  non  dicit,  sicut  sunt  tre  anima  aut  trcs  Angcli ; 
ed  ille,  qui  mihi  ^us  mandavit  quaestionem,  banc  ex  suo  posuit  siinilitudinem  ;  sed  so- 
iim  modo  tres  Bersonas  affirmat  esse  tres  rts,  sine  additamento  alici^us  similitudinis." 
The  same  Anselm,  Eplstolnr.  lib.  ii.  cp.  xli.  p.  357,  declares  that  the  account  which  he 
lad  received  of  the  opinionn  of  Roscelliinis  appears  to  him  extremely  dubious  "  Quod 
amen,**  says  be,  "  absque  dubitate  crcdcn:  noil  puMum.*'  From  all  this  it  is  evident, 
hat  Anselm  was  far  from  having  an  entire  ronfidcncf.  in  tiie  iquityand  impartiality 
if  the  accusers  of  RoxcellinwH,  or  from  looking  upon  that  ccclcsia.%tic  an  so  black  as  his 
>iiemies  had  endeavoured  to  make,  bun. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  cau*(c,  it  appcam  manifest  to  me,  that  thn  MiLtile  di^ptitc  vin^ 
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expression  harsh  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  generally 
received.    He  was  however  obliged  to  retract  this  error  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1092 ;  but  he 
resumed  it  when  the  council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger 
over.    Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  he  took 
refiige  in  England,  and  excited  there  divisions  and  contests 
of  another  kmd,  by  maintaining,  among  other  things,  that 
persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  ought  to  be  deemed 
mcapable  of  admission  to  holy  orders.     This  doctrine, 
whioi  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  times,  procured  Ros- 
cellinus  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  the  oc* 
casion  of  his  mvoluntary  removal  from  England.     Banished 
thence,  he  returned  to  France,  and  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Paris,  he  fomented  again  the  old  dispute  conceming  fte 
Trinity.    This  however  succeeded  not  according  to  lug 
ho^es,  but  exposed  him  to  much  trouble  and  vexation  from  * 
the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  who  pressed  hard 
on  him  from  all  quarters.     Fatigued  with  their  penecu- 
tionSvhe  retired  at  last  to  Aquitam,  where  he  acquired  uni' 
versal  esteem  by  his  eminent  piet}',  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose/ 

a  consequence  of  the  wann  controversy,  that  subsisted  in  this  centurj  between  tte  M^ 
oliaig  and  the  Nominalists.  l*hc  former  attacked  the  latter  by  the  dangerous  coDdmiaii 
that  seemed  deducibic  from  their  principles,  and  rensonrd  thus  :  "  If,  as  your  doetriM 
siuppoflcs,  umversal  suhstmices  arc  no  more  than  mere  sounds  or  denommgikms,  and  tk 
whole  science  of  logic  is  only  conversant  about  wordfl,  it  mu&t  of  necessity  folkm  tkt 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  are  only  three  numesj  and  not  three  realitUs  or  tkma. 
We  deny  the  conclusion,  replied  Roscellinus  ;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Obost,  «i 
not  placed  by  us  in  the  rank  of  denominations,  but  in  the  class  of  reaKHes,  or  CMift.*  Tht 
subtile  doctor  here,  as  all  must  more  or  less  do  after  him,  by  avoiding  Scylli,  iell  iote 
Charjbdis,  and  was  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  the  introduction  of  Iritlieiim,  by 
holding  an  opinion,  that  supposed  the  existence  of  three  divine  substances.  Were  any 
of  the  writings  of  Roscellinus  now  extant,  they  would  help  us  no  doubt  to  foiM  a  jnittr 
notion  of  this  contruvcrKy  than  we  can  have  at  present. 

a  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Pans,  torn.  i.  p.  485,  489,  Mabillon,  Mxud,  BenOkL  ton.  t. 
p.  262,  Histoire  Uterairede  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  358.  Anton.  Pagi  CriHem  in  ffiiiafcsi 
ad  A,  1094,  torn.  iv.  p.  317.  Jaqucs  Longuebal,  [fht  We  PEgiUe  GofKcMe.  ten.  viii. 
p.  59.  ' 
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PART  I. 

EXTEBNAL  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MHCKRf^INO  THE  TROSPBROUS  EVBNT8  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 

DURIirO  THIS  CEHTUHT. 

I.  A  CONSIDERABLE  pait  of  EuFope  lay  yet  involved  in 
>agan  darkness,  which  reigned  more  especially  in 
he  northern  provinces.  It  was  therefore  in  these  JJSSSit^ 
^ons  of  gloomy  superstition,  that  the  zeal  of  STiTgC^  oS 
he  missionaries  was  principally  exerted  in  this  ^"'^ 
century ;  though  their  efforts  were  not  all  equally  success- 
ul,  nor  the  methods  ihey  employed  for  the  propagation  of 
he  gospel  equally  prudent.  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland, 
laving  conquered  the  Pomeranians,  offered  them  peace 
ipon  condition  that  they  would  receive  the  Christian  doc- 
ors,  and  permit  them  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  that  van- 
[uished  province.  This  condition  was  accepted,  and  Otho, 
lishop  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  was 
ent,  m  the  year  1124,  to  inculcate  and  explain  the  doc- 
rines  of  Christianity  among  that  superstitious  and  barba- 
ous  people.  Many  were  converted  to  the  faith  by  his  mi- 
istry,  while  great  numbers  stood  firm  against  nis  most 
igorous  efforts,  and  persisted  with  an  invmcible  obstina- 
:y  in  the  religion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  Nor  was 
his  the  only  mortification  which  that  illustrious  prelate  re- 
vived in  the  execution  of  his  pious  enterprise  ;  for,  upon 
us  return  into  Germany,  many  of  those  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  apostatized  in  his 
ibsence,  and  relapsed  into  their  ancient  prejudices ;  this 
ibliged  Otho  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  into  Pomera- 
lia,  A.  D.  1126,  in  which,  after  much  opposition  and  diffi- 
culty, his  labours  were  crowned  with  a  happier  issue,  and 
contributed  much  to  enlarge  the  bounas  of  iVve  risine; 
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church,  and  to  establish  it  upon  solid  foundations.*  From 
this  period,  the  Christian  religion  seemed  to  acquire  daily 
new  degrees  of  stability  among  the  Pomeranians  ;  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  hitherto  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  a  bishop  among  them.  They  now  received  Adalbert,  or 
Albert,  in  that  character,  who  was  accordingly  the  first 
bishop  of  Pomerania. 

II.  Of  all  the  northern  princes  in  this  century,  none  ap« 

peared  with  a  more  distinguished  lustre  than 
Sir«??riur«.".Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  who  acquired  an 
w?^  R^gw.  immortal  name  by  the  glorious  battles  he  foi^ 

against  the  pagan  nations,  such  as  the  Sclavoni- 
ans,  Venedi,  Vandals,  and  others,  who,  either  by  their  in- 
cursions or  this  revolt,  drew  upon  them  the  weight  of  Ui 
victorious  arm.  He  unsheathed  his  sword  not  omy  for  tiie 
defence  and  happiness  of  his  people,  but  also  for  the  pro- 

Eagation  and  aavancement  of  Christianity  ;  and  wherever 
LS  arms  were  successful,  there  he  pulled  down  the  tem- 
ples and  images  of  the  gods,  destroyed  their  altars,  laid 
waste  their  sacred  groves,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
the  Christian  worship,  which  deserved  to  be  propagated 
byfbetter  means  than  the  sword,  by  the  authority  ofreadon, 
rather  than  bv  the  despotic  voice  of  power.  Tiie  island  of 
Rugen,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pomerania, 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Waldemar,  a.  d.  1i68; 
and  its  fierce  and  savage  inhabitants,  who  were  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates,  were  obliged, 
by  that  prince,  to  hear  the  instructions  of  the  pious  and 
learned  doctors  that  followed  his  army,  and  to  receive  the 
Christian  worship.  This  salutary  work  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden,  a  man  of  a 
superior  genius,  and  of  a  most  excellent  character  in  every 
respect,  who«e  eminent  merit  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
power,  and  engaged  Waldemar  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs.^' 

a  See  Ilcilr.  Canisii  UcHonts  Jlntiqwt^  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  34,  where  we  find  the  life 
of  Otho,  who,  A.  D.  1189,  vtm  canonized  by  Clement  Hi.  See  the  Jicta  Sanclcr.  mm- 
818  JuUi,  torn.  i.  p.  34».  Dan.  Crameri,  Chronicmi,  EceUs.  Pomermia^  lib.  i.  as  alio  i 
learned  Dissfrtation  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Poraeraniaoi  by  the  miniUiy  of 
Otho,  written  in  the  German  language  by  Christopher  Schotgen,  and  published  at  Stti^ 
Rard,  in  the  year  1724.    Add  to  these,  MabiUon,  •^nno/.  Benedict,  tom.  ri.  p.  123, 146, 

b  Saxo  Grammaticus,  //'>/«r.  Dmie,  lib.  xiv.  p,  239.    Ucimoldus,  Ckrmu  SeloNrm, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  2:^1,  and  Henr.  Bangertus,  ad  h,  /.  Pontoppidani  Anm^es  r    ' 
/Jtatirc^  tom.  i.  p.  4(M. 

'riTjr*  Bc^dc  the  histotians  htxt  liitTiVxoivc^  >a^  Tit .  'W.^t^ftVia^,'^^  tritet  ^^t 
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III.  The  Finlanders  received  the  gospel  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  propagated  among  hmfid- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Rugen.  They  were  **"'**^ 
also  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  who  lived  by  plunder,  and 
infested  Sweden  in  a  terrible  manner  by  their  perpetual 
incursions,  until' after  many  bloody  battles,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  by  Eric  IX.  and  were,  in  consequence  there- 
of, reduced  under  the  Swedish  yoke.  Historians  differ 
about  the  precise  time  when  this  conquest  was  completed ; "" 
but  they  are  all  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of  its  effects. 
The  Finlanders  were  commanded  to  embrace  the,  religijdn 
q£  the  conqueror,  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  chd, 
though  with  the  utmost  reluctance.*^  The  founder  and 
ruler  of  this  new  church  was  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
who  accompanied  the  victorious  monarch  in  tnat  bloody 
campaign.  This  prelate,  whose  zeal  was  not  sufficiently 
tempered  with  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  relijB^on  he 
taught,  treated  the  new  converts  with  great  severity,  and 
was  assassinated  at  last  in  a  cruel  manner,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  penance  he  imposed  upon  a  person  of  great  au- 
diority,  who  had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  me- 
lancholy event  procured  Iienry  the  honours  of  samtship 
and  martyrdom,  which  were  solemnly  conferred  upon  him 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.* 

iv.  The  propagation-  of  the  gospel  among  the  Livoiiians 
was  attended  wim  much  difficulty,  and  also  with  7,,^  uvo- 
horrible  scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  The  "'""* 
first  missionary  who  attempted  the  conversion  of  that  sa- 
vage people,  was  Mainard,  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Angus- 
tin,  in  the  nionastery  of  Sigeberg,  who,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,*^  travelled  to  Livonia,  with  a  compa- 

rcadcr  to  an  cxcelleDt  history  of  Denmark,  written  in  French  by  M.  Mallet,  professor 
At  Copenhagen.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  the  ingenious  and  learned  author 
haf  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  a  particular  relation  of  the  exploits  of  Absalom,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  archbishop,  general,  admiral,  and  prime  minister,  and  who  led  the  victorious 
Danes  to  battle  by  sea  and  land,  without  neglecting  the  cure  oi*  souls,  or  diminishing  in 
the  least  his  pious  labours  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad,  and  its  maintenance 
and  support  at  home. 

c  Most  writers,  with  Baronius,  place  this  event  in  the  yelr  1151.  Different,  however, 
rrom  this  is  the  Chronology  of  Vastovius  and  Ocrnhielmius,  the  former  placing  it,  a.  i>. 
1150,  and  the  latter,  a.  d.  1157. 

d  Oemhielmii  Histor.  Eceles.  gentis  Suecorwn,  lib.  iv.  cap;  iv.  §  13.  Jo.  Loconii  His- 
lor.  Snecica,  lib.  iii.  p.  76,  ed.  Francof.  Eriandi  Vita  Erici  Sanctis  cap.  vii.  Vadtovii 
yUU  ^iquiionia,  p.  65. 

e  Vastovii  Vitis  Ai[um<n\-  sen  Vita  Sawctorum  refcni  Svegothici,  p.  62.  Eric.  Benezlii 
Monumenta  Ecdesicr.  SiugothietK,  pars  i.  p.  33. 

I'  In  the  year  / 1  Sh\ 
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ny  of  merchants  of  Bremen,  who  traded  thither,  and  im- 
proved this  opportunity  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  goi- 
pel  in  that  barbarous  region  of  superstition  and  darkneM. 
The  instructions  and  exhortations  of  this  zealous  apostle 
were  Uttle  attended  to,  and  produced  Uttle  or  no  effeet 
upon  that  .uncivilized  nation;  whereupon  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  III.  who  consecrated 
him  bishop  of  the  Livonians,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared a  holy  war  against  that  obstinate  people.  This  war, 
which  was  at  first  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Esthonia,  was  continued  with  still  great 
er  vigour,  and  rendered  more  universal,  by  Berthold,  at>- 
bot  of  Lucca,  who  left  his  monastery  to  share  the  la- 
bours and  laurels  of  Mainard,  whom  he,  according^,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Livonia.  The  new  bishop  marched 
into  that  province  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  which 
he  had  raised  in  Saxony,  preached  the  gospel  sword  ia 
hand,  and  proved  its  truth  by  blows  instead  of  arguments. 
Albert,  canon  of  Bremen,  became  the  third  bishop  of  Livo- 
nia, and  followed,  with  a  barbarous  enthusiasm,  the  same 
military  methods  of  conversion  that  had  been  practised  bjr 
his  predecessor.  He  entered  Livonia,  a.  d.  1 198,  with  a 
fresh  body  of  troops,  drawn  out  of  Saxony,  and  encamping 
at  Riga,  mslituted  there,  by  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
^outiif,  Innocent  HI.  the  Military  Order  of  the  Knights 
Iwordbearers/  who  were  commissioned  to  dragoon  the  li- 
vonians into  ihc  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  oblige 
them,  by  force  of  arms,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  bqitism.^ 
New  lecfions  were  sent  from  Germany  to  second  the  efforts, 
and  add  efficacy  to  the  mission  of  these  booted  apostles ; 
and  they,  together  with  the  knights  s wordbearers,  so  cruel- 
ly oppressed,  slaughtered,  and  tormented  this  wTetched 
J)eople,  that  exhausted  at  length,  and  unable  to  stand  any 
onger  firm  against  the  arm  of  persecution,  strengthened 
still  by  new  accessions  of  power,  they  abandoned  the  sta- 
tues of  their  pa<;an  deities,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
the  images  of  the  saints.  But  while  they  received  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
prived of  a]i  eartnly  comforts ;  for  tbeir  lands  and  posses- 
sions were  taken  from  them  with  the  most  odious  circum- 

fEquttiris  Ordo  MUitwn  Ena^irormu 
See  Uenr.  Lconh.  SchimfleischU  Hbforto  OriinU  £iui/erpnfiti  ^^trffyM.  WiCteba|^ 
2701,  Bwo. 
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stances  of  cruelty  and  violence,  and  the  knights  and  bishops 
divided  the  spoil.* 

▼.  None  of  the  northern  nations  had  a  more  rooted 
aversion  to  the  Christians,  and  a  more  obstinate 
antipathy  to  their  religion,  than  the  Sclavonians,^***^'^'^ 
a  rough  and  barbarous  peonle,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  sea.   This  excitea  the  zeal  of  several  neighbour- 
ing princes,  and  of  a  multitude  of  pious  missionaries,  who 
umted  their  efforts  in  order  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of 
this  people,  and  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  light  of  the 
gospel.     Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  I^n,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  the  ardour 
which  he  discovered  in  tiie  execution  of  this  pious  design, 
tB  well  as  by  the  wise  methods  he  employea  to  render  it 
successful.     Among  other  ineasures  that  were  proper  for 
this  purpose,  he  restored  from  their  ruins,  and  endowed 
richly,  tnree  bisphorics*^  that  had  been  ravaged  and  des- 
troyed by  these  barbarians:  viz.  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzeboui^ 
andScbwerin,  and  that  of  Oldenbourg,  which  was  afterward 
transplanted  to  Lubec.    The  most  eminent  of  the  Chris« 
tian  doctors,  who  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavo- 
ians,  was  Vicelinus,  a  native  of  Hamelen,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  who  surpassed  almost  all  his  contemporaries 
in  genuine  piety  and  solid  learning,  and  who,  after  having 
presided  many  years  in  the  society  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustin  at  Fladeren,  was  at  length  consecrated  bishop 
of  Oldenbourg.     This  exceUent  man  had  employed  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,'  amidst  numberless  vexations, 
dangers,  and  difficulties,  in  instructing  the  Sclavonians,  and 
exhorting  them  to  comply  with  the  invitations  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  and  as  his  pious  labours  were  directed  by  true 

i  See  the  Origitiet  Ltronue  seu  ChrwUeon  vttus  Livonicum,  fpublisbeil  in  folio,  at 
Francfort,  m  the  year  1740,  by  Jo.  Daniel  Grubenis,  and  enriched  with  ample  and 
leaned  obserrations  and  notes,  in  which  the  laborious  author  enumerates  all  the  writers 
of  the  Livonian  history,  and  corrects  their  mistakes. 

yCF*k  Dr.  Mosheim*s  account  of  this  matter  is  very  difibrcnt  from  that  which  is  given 
by  Fleury,  who  asierts  that  it  was  Hartwick,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  restored  the 
tkree  mined  sees,  and  consecrated  Vicelinus  bishop  of  Oldenbourg :  and  that  having 
dose  this  without  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  that  printe  seized  the  tithes  of  Viceli- 
nofl,  until  a  reconciliation  was  afterward  brought  about  between  the  offended  prince 
and  the  worthy  bishop.  See  Fleury,  Hist,  EceUs.  livr.  bax.  p.  665,  668,  edit  Bnixelle. 
Fleury,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  history,  shows  that  he  is  but  indifierently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  Germany,  and  has  not  drawn  from  the  best  sources.  The  au- 
thorities which  Dr.  Mosheim  produces  for  his  account  of  the  matter,  are  the  Origine.s 
GudpkUa,  tom.  iiu  p.  16,  19,  34,  55,  61,  63,  72,  82,  with  the  celebrated  pr^ace  of 
Scheidhiiy  {  xiv.  p.  41.  Ludewig*s  Reliquitt  Manutcriptorumf  tom.  vi.  p.  230.  Jo.  Era. 
do  Westphfden,  Aonumenta  ine&a  rerun  Cimbrieanun  et  Meg&poUiM^  tom.  ii.  p.  1998: 

*  I  Hiat  is,  from  the  jear  JliM,  to  the  year  1154,  in  which  bt  ^ed. 
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wisdom,  and  carried  on  with  the  most  indefatigable  industiy 
and  zeal,  so  were  they  attended  with  much  fruit,  evea 
among  that  fierce  and  untractable  people.  Nor  was  hw 
ministry  among  the  Sclavonians  the  only  circumstance  that 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  his  memory ;  the  history  of  hii 
life  and  actions  in  general  furnishes  proofs  of  his  piety  and 
zeal,  sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  gene* 
rations."* 

VI.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  observation  we  have 
The  judffmeoi  had  SO  oftcu  occasiou  to  make  upon  such  conver- 
fcJi!!"??\£Le  sions  as  these  we  have  been  now  relating,  or  to 
convenioot.  advertisc  the  reader  that  the^savage  nations,  who 
were  thus  dragooned  into  the  church,  became  the  diMapIes 
of  Christ,  not  so  much  in  reahty,  as  in  outward  appearance. 
0:^  They  professed,  with  an  inward  reluctance,  a  religioD 
which  was  inculcated  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  which 
recalled  to  their  remembrance  nothing  but  scenes  of  deao>  ij 
lation  and  misery,  and  which,  indeed,  when  considered  m  | 
the  representations  that  were  given  of  it  by  the  greatest    | 

!)art  ot  the  missionaries,  was  but  a  few  degrees  removed    ] 
rom  the  absurdities  of  paganism.  ]     The  pure  and  rational    $ 
religion  of  the  gospel  was  never  presented  to  these  unhap-    | 
py  nations  in  its  native  simplicity ;  they  were  only  trngot    i** 
to  appease  the  Deity,  and  to  render  lum  propitious,  by  a 
senseless  round  of  trilling  ceremonies  and  bodily  exercises, 
which,  in  maii^  circumstances,  resembled  the  superstitions 
tliey  >vere  obhgc^d  to  renounce,  and  might  have  been  easify 
reconciled  with  them,  had  it  not  bem)  that  the  name  and 
history  oj'  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  some  diversity 
between  certaui  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  religions, 
opposed  this  coalition.     Beside,  the  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  for  imposing  the  name  of  Christians  upon  this  people 
was  so  vehement  and  even  furious,  were  extremely  indul- 
gent in  all  other  respects,  and  opposed  their  prejudices 
and  vices  with  much  gentleness  and  forbearance.     They 
permitted  them  to  retain  several  rites  and  observances  that 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  nature  of  true  piety.   The  trutli  of  the  matter  seems 

ni  There  is  a  particulir  ud  ample  account  of  Vicclinus  in  the  CimhriM  UUrdtM  of 
Mollerus,  torn.  ii.  p.  910,  and  in  the  Hamburg,  of  Lambecius,  Uh.  ii.  p.  IS.  See  ftlaonp- 
on  this^  sulyect  the  Origines  •Womoniufer  ei  Bordesholmens.  of  the  most  learned  and 
induatriouf  Job,  Ern.  de  Westphalcn,  which  arc  published  in  the  second  tome  of  tin 
J^mmMnim  imdiia  Cimhriea,  p.  23-14,  and  the  preface  to  this  tome,  p.  33.  There  ii  in 
tbhjnak  a  print  of  Vicelinus  well  engraTcu. 
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to  have  been  this,  that  the  leading  views  of  these  Christian 
heralds,  and  propagators  of  the  faith,  a  small  number  ex- 
cepted, were  rather 'turned  toward  the  advancement  of 
their  own  interests,  and  the  confirming  and  extending  the 
doniinion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  than  toward  the  true 
conversion  of  these  savage  pagans,  that  conversion  which 
c<msists  in  the  removal  of  ignorance,  the  correction  of  er- 
ror, and  the  reformation  of  vice. 

vii.  A  great  revolution  in  Asiatic  Tartary,  which  bor* 
ders  upon  Cathay,  changed  the  face  of  things  in 
that  distant  region  about  the  commencement  of  .^^  'S^t£ 
century,  and  proved,  by  its  effects,  extremely  S't^"^ 
to  the  Christian  cause.  Toward  the  con-  ***  ciirtoita«. 
elusion  of  the  preceding  century,  died  Koiremchan,  other- 
wise called  Kenchan,  the  most  powerful  monarch  that  wa9 
known  in  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia ;  and  while  that 
mighty  kingdom  was  deprived  of  its  chief,  it  was  invaded» 
with  such  uncommon  valour  and  success,  by  a  Nestorian 
priest,  whose  name  was  John,  that  it  fell  beiore  his  victo- 
rious arms,  and  acknowledged  this  warlike  and  enterpri- 
sing iir^Aj^fer  as  its  monarch.  This  was  the  famous  Pres- 
ter  John,  whose  territory  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
by  the  Europeans  as  a  second  paradise,  as  the  seat  of  opu- 
lence and  complete  felicity.  A^  he  was  a  presbjrter  before 
his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity,  many  continued  to  call 
him  Presbyter  John,  even  when  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne  ;"  but  his  kingly  name  was  Ungchan.    The  high 

n  Tlie  iccount  I  have  here  given  of  this  (amous  presbyter^  Gommonly  called  Prester 
John,  who  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  earthly 
monwdu,  Is  what  aitpeared  to  me  the  most  probable  among  the  various  relations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  that  eitraordinary  man.  This  account 
Is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  contemporary  writers,  whose  knowledge 
and  impartiality  render  them  worthy  of  credit ;  such  as  William  of  Tripoli,  see  Da- 
fresne's  Jidmot.  ud  vitam  Ludovici  SH  a  Joinvillio  scriptam,  p.  89,  as  also  a  certain  bishop 
of  Gabala,  mentioned  by  Otto  Frising,  Chronic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  Kxziii.  See  also  Guil« 
Imime  Rubruqnis,  Vaytge,  cap.  xviii.  p.  86,  in  the  ^niiqua  in  Atimn  Ulnera,  collected 
byfiiAer  Bergeron,  and  Alberic  ii  Chrwiko,  ad  A  1165,  and  1170,  in  Leibnitii  •tfccet- 
rfdnftm  Kistericif,  torn.  ii.  p.  345,  355.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  such  authentic  re- 
eonU  as  these  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  learned,  and  that  so  many 
diffiBTent  opinions  should  have  been  advanced  concerning  Prester  John,  and  the  place 
of  Us  residence.  But  it  b  too  generally  the  fate  of  learned  men,  to  overlook  those 
aeemnts  that  carry  the  plainest  uarkH  of  evidence,  and  ftom  a  piision  for  the  moroef- 
iBMr,  to  plunge  into  the  regions  of  uncnrtaiitty  and  doaht.  In  the  filleenth  century, 
John  11.  king  of  Portugal,  employed  Pedro  Couvilliano  In  A  liborious  inquiry  into  the 
real  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  'John.  The  cmfBOB  voyager  undertook  this 
task,  and  for  information  in  the  matter,  travelled  with  n  few  companions  into  Abyssi- 
nfai ;  and  observing  in  the  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians^  or  Ediiopians,  mnny  circum- 
stances that  resembled  the  accounts  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Europe  eoncerninc 
Prester  John,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  commission,  and  found 
cot  the  residence  of  that  extraordinary  monarch,  who  was  the  obj«cXo^  bUteMSXchcs. 
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notions  the  Greeks  and  Latins  generally  entertained  of  ihtr 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  royal  presbjrter,  wan 
principally  owii^  to  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Roam 
empertfr,  Frederic  I.  and  to  Emanuel,  emperor  of  die 
Greeks,  in  which,  puffed  up  with  prosperity  and  fluefM 
with  success,  he  vaunts  his  victories  over  the  neighbouring 
nations  that  disputed  his  passage  to  the  throne,  describe, 
in  the  most  pompous  and  extravagant  terms,  the  splendov 
of  his  riches,  and  the  grandeur  o&  his  state,  ana  the  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  and  exalts  himself  far  above  all  other 
earthly  monarchs.  All  this  was  easily  believed,  and  liie 
Nestorians  were  extremely  zealous  in  confirnung  the 
boasts  of  their  vainglorious  prince.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  or  as  otters  think,  his  brother,  whose  mtrae 
was  David,  though,  in  common  discourse,  he  was  also 
called  Prester  John,  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  Tlie 
reign  of  David  was  far  from  being  happy,  nor  did  heead 
his  days  in  peace ;  Grenghizkan,  the  great  and  wmrifte 
emperor  of  tne  Tartars,  invaded  his  territories  toward tl^ 
conclusion  of  this  century,  and  deprived  him  both  of  Ui 
Hfe  and  his  dominions. 
VIII.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  holy  warriors  of  France  toward  the 
iJ**chJto2»M  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  seemed  to 
idSiiSnl"  *"  flourish  considerably  at  the  beginning  of  this,  and 
****'  to  rest  upon  firm  and  solid  foundations.     TUB 

prosperous  scene  was  however  but  transitory,  and  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  most  terrible  calamities  and  deso- 
lations. For  when  the  Mahometans  saw  vast  numbers  of 
those  that  had  engaged  in  this  holy  war  returning  into  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Christian  chiefs  that  remained  in  Palestiiie 
divided  into  factions,  and  advancing,  every  one  his  private 

Uii  opinion  gained  easily  credit  in  Europe,  which  had  not  as  yet  emeiged  oat  oC  ili 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  See  Morions,  De  saerit  Eedes,  Oribiatlmribuif  paitiLp. 
367.  But  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  this  matter  in  the  seventeenth  uj1um»  faj  the 
publication  of  soTenil  pieces,  which  the  industry  of  the  curious  drew  forth  uom  Ihilr 
obscurity,  and  by  which  a  great  number  of  learned  men  were  engaged  to  abudoo  fhi 
Portuguese  opinion,  and  were  convinced  that  Prester  John  reigned  in  Aa^  '^ — ** 
they  still  continued  to  dispute  about  the  situation  of  his  kingdom,  and  other  _ 
circumstances.  There  are,  notwithstanding  all  this,  some  men  of  the  most 
learning  in  our  times,  who  maintain  that  John  was  emperor  of  the  Al^asiniaiiay  ud 
thus  prefer  the  Portuguese  opinion,  thougfi  'destitute  of  authentic  pvoou  and  .teatiBO> 
niesy  to  the  other  above  mentioned,  though  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  nod 
the  most  muiaestionable  authorities.  See  Euseb.  Kcnaadot.  Hist,  PatriwreL  Jttext 
p.  SS8, 337.  Jos.  Franc.  Lafitaii.  HUU  des  Decouv^ea  des  PorhtgaU.  torn.  i.  p.  fi8^ 
torn.  Iii.p.  57;  Uenr.  lo  Orand,  DisS'  de  Johanne  Presbtflero  in  Lobe's  Fbyoge  de  ' 
«»nK  torn.  I.  p.  295. 
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irtevM^  wJAaut  any  r^ard  to  the  public  good,  they  re- 
■ned  tlwiv  courage,  recovered  from  the  terror  and  con- 
temitiMinto  whicn  they  had  been  throivp  by  the  amazing 
nlow  nd  rapid  success  of  the  European  lemons^  i^ 
MliieiJii|f  troops  and  soliciting  succours  from  au  quarters, 
inoi  humiiriil  and  exhausted  the  Christians  by  invasions 
■M  mn  widiout  interruption.  The  Christians,  oiv  the 
odiar  Ittwif  sustained  their  efforts  with  their  usual  Ibrti- 
bider  iod  maintained  their  ground  durii%  many  years; 
boi  wim  Aiabeck  Zenghi,''  s^r  a  long  siege,  made  hun- 
salf  wastfir  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  tnireatened  Antioch 
PEiCh  tke  flame  fitte,  their  courage  beean  to  fail,  and  a  diffi- 
inoe  in  didr  own  strength  obliged  them  to  turn  their 
sms  onoe  more  toward  Europe.  They  accordingly  im- 
Mndf^m  the  most  lamentable  strain,  the  assistance  of  the 
BtafopMB  princes ;  and  requested  that  a  new  army  of  cross- 
beariqg  champions  might  be  sent  to  support  their  totterinqg; 
wmpni  in  tie  holv  land.  Their  entreaties  were  favoura- 
lll^  recevFed  by  me  Roman  pontiffs,  who  left  no  method 
■  MnuMiim  unemployed,  that  might  engage  tih^  emperor 
■Mt  other  Christian  princes  to  executes HlMr  o^pedition 
iMko  FdMtine.  ^ 

nu  This  new  expedition  was  not  however  resAlved  upon 
ifjth  sQdh  unanimity  and  precipitation  as  the  for^  TkternMde 
merhfld  been;  it  was  the  subject  of  long  delibera-  >«''«^*<>- 
lioD,  and  its  e^>ediency  was  keenlv  debated  both  in  the 
sabinetsof  princes,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
iie  people.  Beijiard,  the  famous  abbot  of  Clairval,  a  man 
irf  tne  boldest  resolution  and  of  the  ^eatest  authority,  put 
■D  end  to  those  disputes  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius 
DL  i^ro  had  been  his  disciple,  and  who  was  wholly  govem- 
ad  by  hifl  counsels.  This  eloquent  and  zealous  ecclesias- 
tic preached  the  cross,  i.  e.  tne  crusadey  in  France  and 
(Seimany,  wfth  great  ardour  and  success ;  and  in  the  grand 
priiaaaent  assembled  at  Vezelai,  a.  d.  1146,  at  which  Lewis 
¥!!•  king  of  France,  with  his  queen,  and  a  prodigious 
ooneourse  of  the  principal  nobility  were  present,  Bernard 
lecommended  this  holy  expedition  with  such  a  persuasive 
power,  and  declared  with  such  assurance  that  he  had  a 

r 

mMlbdmAmB  m  title  of  honour  gi?en b j  the ioHmm to tlia Hcwoyi or  Mwtanwrti, 
4mm  Hkftj  Intnisted  with  the  gOFerament  of  their  yioiUwite.  The  Latfai  ftfrthoi*  who 
hMwvotodM  hUtory  of  thifholjwtr,  andof  whonBanpnmiehw  fj^JHH^^^^S^ 
llrtilKcdlthli  AtabeckZeDgU,8«iiguliiii>.  See  HMilot,  JMidt  (|r**  it  *t 
~  Aldwek,  p.  I4t. 
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dinne  commiflsion  to  foretell  its  tflorioiis  success,  Ibat  the 
Kfigj  the  queeiif  and  all  the  nobles,  immediately  put  as 
the  mUitary  aomimDd  prepared  themselves  for  the  vograifa 
into  Palestine  "Conrad  liL  emperor  of  Grermany,  was  fir 
some  time  limnoffed  by  the  exhortations  of  Bernard ;  bttt 
he  was  soon  gained  over  'by  die  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
fervent  abbot,  and  followed,  accordingly,  the  example  sf 
the  French  monarch.    The  two  princes,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  set  out  for  Palestine,  to  whidi  thej 
were  to  mtech  by  cufferent  roads.    But  before  their  airind 
in  die  holy  land,  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  woe  melt- 
ed away,  and  perished  miserably,  some  by  famine*  some 
by  the  sword  ot  the  Mahometans,  some  by  shipwrcdc,  and 
a  considerable  number  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  tte 
Greeks,  who  looked  upon  the  western  nations  as  more  te 
be  feared  than  the  Mahometans  themselves.    Lewis  YIL 
left  his  kingdom,  a.  d.  1147,  and  in  the  month  of  Mansh  of 
the  following  yeu*9  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  with  the  wreleih 
ed  remains  of  hiS'  army,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  the 
hardships  they  had  endured.    Conrad  set  out  slso  m  the 
^ear  1147,  ttthe  month  of  May ;  and  in  November  fellow- 
mg,  he  wrived  at  Nice,  where  he  joined  the  French  amy, 
aror  having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  own,  by  calamities 
of  various  Kinds.    From^ice  the  two  princes  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  1148,  from  whence  they  led  back  into 
Europe,  the  year  following,  the  miserable  handful  of  troopSi 
wliich  had  survived  the  disasters  they  met  with  in  this  ex*- 
pedition.    Such  was  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  secmid  era- 
sade,  which  waaijrendered  ineffectual  by  a  varietur  of  causes, 
but  n)ore  particulaiiv  bj  the  jealousies  and  diviskma  that 
reigned  among  the  Christian  chiefs  in  P^estine.     Nor  was 
it  more  ineffectual  in  Palestine  than  it  was  detrimental  to 
Europe^  by  draining  the  wealth  of  its  fairest  pro viiices»  aad 
destroying  such  a  prodigious  number  of  its  mhdbitaiitB.* 
The  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  expedition  was  not 

however  sufficient,  when  considered  alone^  to 
'  render  the  affidrs  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  en* 

^'v^ely  desperate.    Had  (heir  chie6  and  princes 


>nimiertted  by  Bonginins,  att  Mibfllon, 

)LASU  J«c«GeiTMuHtttoirffiler.4Mt  S^«cr,  las.ii.». 
Thk  wu  tkefiuMMiaSacer,  ibbotof  St  DMaiLwtekrt 

of  B«niarf  bfrvow  of  dbe  crvMd^  and  wImh  Lav^M- 
dnxi^(  Ui  abMMt:    VwtoC,  JSaldr«  te  CiMdimdbJMk 
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lid  aside  their  animosities  and  contentions,  and  attacked 
he  common  enemy  with  their  united  force,  they  would 
lave  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  recoirered  theur  glory^ 
)ut  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.    A  fatal  corruption 
if  sentiments  and  manners  reigned  among  all  ranks  and 
orders.    Both  the  people  and  their  leaders,  and  more  es- 
lecially  the  latter,  abandoned  themselves  without  reluct- 
tnce  to  all  the  excesses  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  injustice ; 
hey  indulged  themselves  in  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of 
rices  ;  and  by  their  intestine  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  dis- 
cords, they  weakened  their  efforts  against  the  enemies  that 
lurrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  consumed  their  strength 
)y  thus  unhappily  dividing  it   Saladin^  viceroy,  or  rather 
mltan  of  Egypt  and  Syna,""  and  the  most  valiant  chief  of 
whom  the  Mahometan  annals  boast,  took  advantage  of 
these  lamentable  divisions.    He  waged  war  against  the 
Christians  with  the  utmost  valour  and  success ;  took  pri- 
soner Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  fatal  bat- 
tie  fought  near  Tiberias,  a.  d.  1 187  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  reduced  Jerusalem  itself  under  his  domi- 
nion/ The  carnage  and  desolations  that  accompanied  this 
dreadful  campaign,  threw  the  affairs  of  the  Cnristians  in 
the  east  into  the  most  desperate  condition,  and  left  them 
no  glimpse  of  hope,  but  what,  arose  from  the  expected 
succours  of  the  European  princes.    These  succours  were 
obtained  for  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  in  consequence  of  repeated  solicitations  and  en- 
treaties.   But  the  event,  as  we  shall  now  see,  was  by  no 
means  answerable  to  the  deep  schemes  that  were  concert- 
ed, and  the  pains  that  were  employed,  for  the  support  of 
the  tottering  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

XI.  The  third  expedition  was  undertaken,  a.  d.  1189,  by 
Frederic  I.   surnamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of 
Grermany,  who,  with  a  prodigious  army,  marched  «i;fe***S2km.' 
through  several  Grecian  provinces,  where  he  had  ''"•. 
innumerable  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  overcome,  into  the 

QjT  q  Saladin,  so  called  by  the  western  writers,  Salah*addin  by  the  Orientals,  was  no 
longer  vizir  or  viceroy  of  Egypt,  when  he  undertook  the  liege  of  Jerusalem,  but  had 
ntarped  the  sovereign  power  in  that  country,  and  had  alio  added  to  his  dominions  by 
right  of  conquest,  several  provinces  of  Syria. 

r  See  the  Ltfe  of  Saladin,  by  Bohao*edin  Ebn  Sheddad,  an  Arabian  writer,  whose 
history  of  that  warlike  sultan  was  publbhed  at  Leyden,dn  the  year  1732,  by  the  late 
celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens,  and  accompanied  with  an  excellent  Latin  trana- 
btion.  See  also  Herbelot,  Bibtioih.  Orient-  at  the  article  Salah*addin,  p.  742.  and  Ma- 
TteiiT*B  BisMre  det  Anbes,  torn,  iv.  p.  289.  O*  But  above  ^  a«e  \};it\««ni^«^BMnr^ 
eriie  .AitMou  in  the  Modem  Part  ^  the  Unhtrtd  Aiileni. 
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Lesser  Asia,  from  whence,  after  having  defeated  Ihm  mA 
tuk  of  IconiuBB»  he  {penetrated  into  Syria.  His  Takwr  md 
conduct  prniniyd  successful  and  glorious  campa^|p»  «i 
the  arm^  he  commanded,  when,  by  an  unhappy  accklMli 
he  lost  ms  life  in  the  riyer  Saleph,'  which  runs  throng  Bik 
leucia.  ^he  manner  /Of  his  death  is  not  known  witfal  ar 
degree  of  certainty ;  the  loss  howeyer  of  such  ant  abb 
chief,  dejected  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  so  that  cooaidv^ 
ble  numbers  of  them  returned  into  Europe.  Those  dot 
remained  continued  the  war  imder  the  command  of  ¥» 
deric,  son  of  the  de9eased  emperor ;  but  the  greatest  OMt 
of  them  perished  miserably  oy  a  pestilential  'dismery 
which  raj^d  with  prodigious^  yiolence  in  the  camp^  mod 
swept  ofiyast  numbers  eyery  day.  The  new  general  dM 
of  this  terrible  dise&se^  a.  n.  1 191 ;  those  that  escapei  ill 
fury  were  dispersed,  and  few  returned  to  their  own  eon- 
try/ 
XII.  The  example  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  ftBunad 
in  the  year  1190,  by  Philip  Augustus^  Unrvf 
^■"^  France,  and  Uonrheorted  Richard,  king  oJE  'Bi|^ 
land.  Theie  two  monarchs  set  out  from  their  reapeolive 
dominions  with  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  war,  aed 
transports,"  arriyed  in  Palentine,  in  die  year  1191,  eaditf 
the  head  of  a  separate  anjiy,  and  were  pretty  successMfei 
their  first  encounters  with  the  infidels.  After  the  reduelion 
of  the  strong  city  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  ben 
defended  by  the  Moslems  with  the  most  obstinate  nisvr, 
the  French  monarch  returned  into  Europe,  in  tibe  nmA 
of  July,  1 191,  keying  howeyer  behind  him  a  c(nmderable 
part  of  the  army  which  he  had  conducted  into  BJMlias. 
After  his  departure,  the  king  of  England  pushed  fke  war 
with  the  greatest  yigour,  ^aye  daily  marks  of  hi»  heroie  in- 
trepidity and  military  skifl,  and  not  only  defeated  rtahdii 
in  seyeral  e^agements,  but  also  made  hknself  nuurter  ef 
Vaffa''  and  CsBsarea.    Deserted  hoiVeyer  by  the  FreDch 


Itr'  >  Maimboufg,  in  hit  flttfoire  de$  OnUada^  and  Marigni,  in  hii  JBiC , 

My,  that  Frederick  perished  in  the^Cydnus,  a  rirer  in  Cilicia.  Bat  they  m  flM%  ^^ 
TBConciled  with  our  author,  since,  according  to  the  descriptions  gifen  of  Che  rinr  Si* 
lepfa  by  sereral  learned  geographers,  and  among  others  by  Roger  the  Anfm"ff*p  tt  if|ilii 
mt  the  Saleph  and  the  C^dnus  were  the  same  river  under  dmerentnamae. 

t  See  an  ample  and  satislhctonr  account  of  this  unhappy  camukDi  to  thtt  XiffI  ^ 
Aederic  I.  written  in  Gemma  by  uaniy  count  Bunau«  p.  t78, 993|^dL 

CTu  The  learned  authow  of  the  JMMfm  mpcrial  JBiiory  tall  aa,  Ihit 
la  MestivM  with  a  im4[  of  M^  Miiqr,  ae.  M  bo«4  of  liy  j^ 


uml  nuMiEBous  fivsimi.     . 

■d  Itdiuifli  and  infliMBcecl*  by  other  mdtiros  efid  cmm- 
liMtieiui  *ariiie  greatest  weigfat»  he  c<mdiid|id|  k.  p,  11S8» 
ijth  SaladiiH  a  truce  of  diree  years,  threc^iiMIha^  and  as 
Bsny  "^T^  <^^  ^^^^^  evacuated  PalestuMT  wMi  his  wbria 
any/  Snck  was  the  issue  of  the  third  expedition  atfainst 
iMittfiAds,  whkh  exhausted  England,  Fnnce,  aiMTGef^ 
dMay^  iKith  of  men  and  money,  without  bringing  any  sc^ 
dhuaiitage,  w  grnne  even  a  favourable  tum  to  the  aflbirs 
tf  iflie  Unristians  in  me  holy  land. 

vAt  Tbsse  bloody  wars  l>etween  the  Christians  and  the 
MafaMDetans,;  gave  rise  to  three  famous  military  bmHttoo 
)tdew»  whose  office  it  was  to  destroy  the  robbers  tiy^mt 
bflt  infesled  the  .public  roads,  to  harass  the  Mo»-  ^^*^<**^ 
MBS  trr  peipetual  inroads  and  warfike  achievmneirtS)  to 
laaist  tte  iioor  and  sick  pilgrims,  whom  the  devotiim' of  the 
iaoS'Otwiaticted  to  the  My  semdchre,  tmd  to  perfem  ae^ 
rend  •tter  services  that  tradea  to  the  general  eoodv'  'Ae 
Brst  of  these  ordCTS  was  that  of  the  Kradhtg  sf  dt  Joltti«f 
Mniaaiem,  who  derived  dieir  name,  add  peilicai«rly  Uiat 
if  fiospatatters,  from  an  homital  dedknfted  ik  "tttf t  city  to 
9t  Aibd  tlie  Baptist,  inwfai«meertampi0waiiA*<i^ritw 
iNKitiiten  were  constanfly  employed  in  r^divvfjDK^  "and  re- 
b^edimg  with  neeessarv  siq^Mi  (Ife  indigentwid'diseaseMl 
pilgrims,  who  were  oaily  Uttivitig  at  Jerusalem..  When 
tm  city  became  the  metropolis  of  a  new  kingdom,  the  re- 
^nues  of  the  hospital  were  so  prod^ously  increased  by 
Ihe  Mberality  of  several  princes,  and  the  pious  donations  of 
such  opulent  persons  as  frequented  the  holy  places^  that 
btey  frr  surpassed  the  wants  of  those  whom  they  were  de- 
signed to  cherish  and  relieve.  Hence  it  was  that  Raymond 
du  Pay,  who  was  the  ruler  of  this  charitable  house,  offered 
bo  the  kmg  of  Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  the  Alabome- 
tans  at  his  own  expense,  seconded  by  his  brethren,  who 
served  mider  him  m  this  famous  hospital.  Balduin  It.  to 
whom  this  proposal  was  made,  accepted  it  readfly,  and 
9ie  enterprise  was  solemnly  approved  of  and  confirmed 
bry  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Thus,  all  of  a  sud- 
Mn,  Ihe  world  was  surprised  with  the  strange  transforma- 
Am  ci  a  devout  fraternity,  who  had  lived  remote  from  the 

%  nudefy  HIMre  is  fVioiiet,  tom.  iiL  p.  496.  Rapto  Thmti  HiaMri^  JT^gUhrre^ 
BK«.  a.  Bee  there  tlie  iei|;n  of  Biehard  Coeur  deUon.  Xurigny,  HUMrt  iei  Jh&beif 
liM.lf.p.S8& 

f  TIm  writen,  who  hive  giTen  tkt  hiitory  of  these  three  ordeiv,  ere  eiuniereted  by 
U,  Alb,  JFliMcAu,  MH^fnph,  MtUgim.  p.  405,  hut  Us  eimm«t«SdMiV&^^tfflH^^^ 


tut 
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noise  and  tumult  of  amui  in  the  perfonnance  of  Worics.if 
charity  and  mercy,  into  a  valiant  and  hardy  band  i>f  ims 
lion.  The  whole  order  was  upon  this  occasion  dividad 
into  three  classes ;  the  &rst  contained  the  knights,  or  sat- 
dies  of  illustrious  birth,  who  were  to  unsheath  meir  swoidi 
in  the  Christian  cause ;  in  the  jsecond  were  comprehendpi 
the  priests,  who  were  to  officiate  in  the  churches  that  bth 
lonsred  to  the  order ;  and  in  the  third  the  senring  biethrai^ 
or  me  soldiers  of  low  condition.    This  celebrated  oidor 

ye,  upon  many  occasions,  eminent  proofe  of  their,  reao- 
ution  and  yiilour,  and  acquhred  immense  opulence  bjr  their 
heroic  achieyements.  TVnen  Palestine  was  irrecoyenUy 
lost,  the  kn^hts  passed  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  thej  after- 
ward made  tnemselyes  masters  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  where, 
they  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time ;  but  beh^  at 
lei^^th  driven  thence  by  the  Turks,  they  received  firomtfae 
emperw,  Charles  V.  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Malta,  wbera 
theur  chief,  or  grand  commander,  still  resides.^  . .  - 

xiv.  Another  order,  which  was  entirely  of  a^nKtaff 
nature;  was  that  of  the  S^nights  Templars,  ao  cattad 
from  a  palace,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Jennh 
lem,  which  was  appropriated  to  their  use  for  a  certain  time 
by  Balduin  H,  Tne  foundations  of  this  order  were  laid  it 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Hugues  des  Payens,  CreoC* , 
fry  of  St.  Alcfemar,  or  St.  Omer,  as  some  will  have  it,  and 
seven  other  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown ;  Init  it 
was  not  before  the  year  1228^  that  it  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  stability,  by  bein^  confirmed  solemnhr  m  the 
council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  msGij^ine 
drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard.''  These  warlike  templars  were 
to  defend  and  support  the  cause  of  Christianity  oy  force  of 
arms,  to  have  inspection  over  the  public  roads,  and  to  ]H!D- 
tectthe  pilCTims,  who  came  to  visit  Jerusalem,  against  the 
insults  and  barbarity  of  tiie  Mahometans.  The  order  flm^ 
rished  for  some  time,  and  acquired,  by  the  valour  of  Mi 
knights,  inunense  riches  and  an  eminent  degree  of  mjlitaij; 
renown ;  but,  as  their  prosperity  mcreased,  meir  vices  wem 
multiplied,  and  their  arrogance,  luxury,  and  inhuman  crih 
elty  rose  at  last  to  such  a  monstrous  height,  that  their  pn- 

z  TliA  best  and  moit  recent  histoir  of  thii  order,  is  thtt  whieh  wu  compond  If 
Vertot  at  the  femest  of  tke  Imighto  of  Bfalta ;  it  wu  first  pabtisked  at  Parw 
wardat  Aawteidam,  in  fire  ?olw>aS|  Sfo.  ia  the  year  im.    Seeabo  Ba^rolfa 
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lAeges  were  re¥oked»  and  their  order  ^impressed  with  thi 
ao8t  teniUe  circuiiistuices  of  infamjir  and  aereinbir,  hy  ^a 
•decree  of  the  pope  and  of  the  oouncil  of  Vienne  in  Dan* 
pkmy,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the  fourteeiillL 

*  XV.  The  third  order  resembled  the  first  in  this  respect^ 
that  thoij^  it  was  ft  military '  institution,  the  care  r^j^ 
oC  the  poor  and  the  relief  of  the  sick  were  not  ^'^' 
ssduded  firom  the  sendees  it  prescribed.  Its  membeni 
wem^distii^uished  by  the  title  of  Teutonic  Knights  of  SL 
MaiT  of  Jerusalem ;  imd  as  to  its  first  rise,  we  cannot,  wkh 
any  desree  ^(  certainty,  trace  it  farther  back  than  the  year 
UM^  during  the  siege  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  though  there 
are  faiatorians  adventurous  enotigh  to  seek  its  origin,  which 
diey  place  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  more  remote  period.  During 
<he  long  and  tedious  siege  of  Acca,  several  pious  and  cha^ 
ritable  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lubec,  touched  with 
compassion  at  a  sight  of  the  miseries  that  the  besiegere 
suffered  in  the  nudst  of  their  success,  devoted  themselves 
ctttirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and 
erected  «t  kind  of  hospital  or  tent,  where  they*  gave  con- 
ilMit  attendance  to  all  such  unhappy  objects  as  had  te- 
Murse  to  their  charity.  This  pious  undertaking  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  German  princes,  who  were  present  atthisi 
terrible  siege,  that  they  thought  proper  to  form  a  firaternity 
of  Grerman  knights  to  bring  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  per-i 
fection.  '  Their  resolution  was  higUy  approved  of  by  die 
Roman  pontiff,  Celestine  IIL  who  confirmed  the  new 
order  by  a  bull  issued  out  the  twenty-third  of  February^ 
A.  D.  1102*  This  order  was  entirely  appropriated  to  tne 
Grermans,  and  even  of  them  none  were  admitted  as  mem* 
ben  of  it,  but  such  as  were  of  an  illustrious  births  The 
siqpport  of  Christianity,  the  defence  of  the  holy  land^  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  were  the  important  duties 
and  service  to  which  the  Teutonic  knights  devoted  them-* 
selves  by  a  solemn  vow^  Austerity  and  frugality  were  the 
first  diaracteristics  of  this  rising  order,  and  the  equestrian 
garment,''  with  bread  apcl  water,  were  the  only  rewards 
wfanh  the  knights  derived  from  their  generous  labours^ 

s 

b  See  Matthew  ParU,  BUtar.  JUttjor^  p.  56,  for  an  ae<couiit  of  the  commeDcement  oi 
tfcb  order.  S>ee  also  Puteaoy  Itui9r&  de  P  Ordre  JUiiUaire  dig  TempUers,  whicE  waff 
■ifliliihi  i1,  with  considerable  ad^tions,  at  Brussels,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1751.  Ni>" 
Gvlleri  IBthria  Tempkiriorum  JBIUmmt  Amtdodam,  1691,  in  8to. 

c  TUa  garment  was  a  white  mantle  WitE  a  bfack  cross. 
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But  as,  according  to  the  iate  of  human  things,  prosperitjr 
engenders  corruption,  so  it  happened  that  this  BXJistemy  ms 
of  a  short  duration,  and  dimuushed  in  proportion  as  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  the  order  augmented.  The 
Teutonic  knignts,  after  their  retreat  from  Palestine,  Hiade 
themselves  masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland^  and  8e- 
migallen ;  but  in  process  of  time,  their  victorious  am 
received  several  checks,  and  when  the  light  of  the  refbr* 
ination  arose  upon  Germany,  they  were  deprived  of  tke 
richest  provinces  which  they  possessed  in  that  comitiy; 
though  they  still  retain  there  a  certain  portion  of  their 
ancient  territories.^^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

CO!ICEEMNO   TIIE   CALAMITOUS    EVRWTS    THAT   HAPPElfBD   TO  TB» 

CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CEIITURT. 


i 


\ 


I.  The  pr(^ess  of  Christianity  in  the  west,  h»i  dii*  I 
armed  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  depiified  I 
tb«^2.SV^  them  of  the  power  of  doing  much  mudne^  ] 
iSMSX"!^  though  they  stul  entertained  tne  same  avenaon  * 
^^"^         to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.    The  Jews  and  pagaitt  . 
were  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  the  gospd,   j 
or  to  oppress  its  inimsters.    Tneir  malignity  remained,  I 
but  their  credit  and  authority  were  gone.   The  Jews  were  i 
accused  by  the  Christians  of  various  crimes,  whether  red 
or  fictitious  we  shall  not  determine ;  but  insteaiVof  attack- 
ing their  accusers,  they  were  satisfied  to  defend  their  own 
lives,  and  to  secure  their  persons,  without  daring  to  give 
vent  to  their  resentment    The  state  of  things  was  some- 
what different  in  the  northern  provinces.    The  pagans 
were  yet  numerous  there  in  several  districts,  and  wherever 
they  were  the  majority,  they  persecuted  the  Christians  wAt 
the  utmost  barbarity,  the  most  unrelenting  and  menalefs 
fury.^    It  is  true,  the  Cluistian  kings  and  princes,  who 

d  See  Raymundi  Ducllii  Histor,  Ord,  Teutonicif  published  id  folio  at  Vienna  in  17S7. 
Petri  Dusburg,  Chrtmieon,  Pritstiaj  pnbliihcd  in  4to.  at  Jena,  in  the  year  ItTf ,  bj 
Christoph.  Ilartknochias.  Hclyot,  UisU  des  Ordres,  torn.  iii.  p.  140.  Ckmnutm  OnMau 
TSteUmici  in  Anton.  Matthxi  Jhitdectis  vtUrit  avij  torn.  t.  p.  6S1,  658,  ed.  nor.  FHs^ 
Ugia  Ordinia  Teultmici  in  Petr.  a  Ludewig  Rdiiiuiit  Manuscripior.  torn.  tL  p.  43. 

e  Helmold,  Chronic,  ScUnor.  lib.  i.  cap.  zzzir.  p.  88,  cap.  inr.  p.  89,  cap.  zL  p.  19. 
Lindenbrogii  ScH)rfor.  SefUnMmuii.  p.  199, 196, 801.  Petri  Lombeeii  J^ei  flMhoj^. 
Jib.  i.  p.  80. 
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i 

jWdik  die  MB^hbmiiliOod  of  thedeperseciUiiig  bai|bariaii8» 
liedfelidlijf  d^^rees  tiieir  impetuoctt  rage,  and  nen^rceased 
»  hanM  and  weaken  them  by  perpetoal  wars  and  inciir- 
Itna,  Ml  it .  lengdi  they  subdued  them  entirely,  and  de- 
WthtA  iSUtOf  by  force,  both  of  theu*  independency  and  their 

'  ^u«  ^Tb  ifirfters  of  this  century  complain  grievously  of 
ho  taliiiiwMin  rage  with  which  the  Saracens  per-  j^^ 
NMMed  ttue  Christians  in  the  east,  nor  can  we  ^  '^ 
ftcsttMi  ^be  truth  of  what  they  relate  concerniiw  this  ter- 
me  p6rtftcution.    But  they  pass  over  in  silence  uie  prind- 
mI  jreaaona  that  inflamed  the  resentment  of  this  fierce 
liec^le,  ai^  voluntarily  foi^et  that  the  Christians  were  the 
mt  aggi^psaors  in  this  dreadful  war.    If  we  consider  the 
Dtftter  wtth  impartiality  and  candour,  the  conduct  of  the 
iwnomom^  iMwever  barbtoous  it  may  have  been,  will  not 
rppear  so  ainprising,  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the 
RTOVOcatioiui  uey  received.    In  the  first  place,  thev  had  a 
Icfat,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  repel  b^  force  the  violent  in- 
wmom  of  dieir  country,  and  the  Christians  could  not  expect, 
AtbcMrt  being  chargeable  with  the  most  frdiidess  intpu- 
li»ce,<hal;  a  people  whom  they  attacked  witli  a  fonmda- 
te  anny,  ud  whom,  in  the  fury  of  their  misguided  zeal, 
hey  maanered  without  mercy,  should  receive  their  b* 
tarn  wkh  a  tame  submissiont  and  give  up  their  lives  and 
oasessHms  widiout  resistance.    It  must  also  be  otoifessed, 
hcR^  with  sorrow,  that  the  Christians  did  not  content 
Ifemsdives  with  making  war  upon  the  Mahometans  in 
rder  to  deliver  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  out  of 
heir  hands,  but  carried  their  brutal  fiiry  to  the  greatest 
eqgtfa,  disgraced  their  cause  by  the  most  detestable  crimes^ 
Oed  the  eastern  provinces,  through  which  they  pass€ld, 
nUi  scenes  of  horror,  and  made  we  Saracens  feel  the 
BQtfUe  eflects  of  their  violence  and  barbarity  wherever 
Iftrir  aims  were  successful.    Is  it  then  so  surprisii^  to  see 
tie  infidel  JSaracens  committing,  by  way  of  reprisal,  the 
ime  barbarities  that  the  holy  warriors  had  perpetrated 
fd&out  the  least  provocation  ?    Is  there  any  tning  so  new 
ad  so  extraordinaij  in  this,  that  a  people  naturaUj  fierce) 
ad  exasperated  moreover  by  the  calamities  of  a  rdipoiis 
Jifp  earned  on  against  them  in  contradiction  to  an  the 
■tetea  of  justice  and  humanily ,  diould  avenge  themselves 
pon  the  Christians  who  resided  in  Palestine,  as  professing 


I 
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jtfae  letigion  which  gare  occtsioii  to  the  war,  and  nttanhij» 
of  consequence,  to  the  cause  of.  thdr  ettemies  and  in- 
vaders?  *tif^ 

*  iH.  The  rani4and  amazing  victories  of  the  great  Oim 
Mf«rj<itode.ffhi2d»n,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  ^re  wm-m^ 
i»ruibbuf«.  happy  turn  to- the  affairs  of  the  Christians  iarHi 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  toward  the  condusicm  of  dii 
century.  This  heroic  prince,  who  was  by  birth  a  Mogd, 
and  wnose  military  exploits  raise  him  in  the  list  of  fiuae 
above  almost  dl  the  commanders  either  of  anci^tf 
modem  times,  rendered  Ins  name  formidable  throijgfaoirt 
all  Asia»  whose  most  flourishing  dynasties  fell  succetflively 
before  his  victorious  arms*  David,  or  Ungchan,  who,  se- 
.  cor^ting  in  some,  was  the  son,pr  as  others  will  have  it^tfae 
brother,  Ihiiwho  was  certainly  the  successor  of  the  fimoas 
Foster  John,  and  was  himself  so  called  in .  common  ^ 
course,  was  the  first  fictun  that  Crheoffhizkan  sacrificed  to 
bis  boundless  ambition.  He  invaded  his  territory,  and  put 
to  flight  Ins  troops  in  a  bloody  battle,  where  David  lost,  at 
tfaesame  time,  ms  IdittMlom  and  his  life/  The  pinoes 
who  governed  the  Tunes,  Indians,  and  the  wovmce  of 
Cadiay,  fell  in  their  turn  before  the  victorious  Tartar,  and 
were  all  either  put  to  death,  or  rendered  tributary ;  nor 
did  Ghengizkan  stop  here*,  but  proceeding  into  Feraa, 
India,  anaArabia,  he  oveftufped  the  Saracen  dominicm  ia 
those  re^ons,  and  substituted  that  of  the  Tartars  in  its 
place,'  From  this  period  the  Christian  cause  lost  much  <rf 
its  authority  and  credit  in  the  provinces  that  had  been 
ruled  by  Firester  John  and  his  successor  David,  and  con^ 
tinned  to  decline  and  lose  ground  from  day  to  day,  untfl 
^t  length  it  sunk  entirely  under  the  weight  of  oppression, 
iqid  was  succeeded  in  some  places  by  the  errors  of  Ma* 

f  The  Greek,  Latin,  end  Oriental  writers  are  far  from  being  agreed  conceni^;  the 
year  in  which  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars  attacked  and  defeated  Prester  John.  Tht  MMt 
of  the  Latin  writers  place  this  erent  in  the  year  ISOS,  and  consequently  in  the  fhirtttBth 
century.  But  Marcus  Paulys  Venetus,  in  his  book  De  Regiotubua  OriadaiiUmBf  lib.  L  en, 
|L  lii.  IHi.  and  other  historians,  whose  accounts  I  hate  foUowed  as  the  moot  piohdft, 
plwe  the  defeat  of  this  seeoad  Prester  John  in  the  |Mr  1187.  The  learned  tad  ShiH 
frioos  Demetrios  Cantemir,  in  his  Prttf.  md  HiaUtr,  wwerti  Ottomeniei,  p.  45,  toaa.  L  of 
the  French  edition,  gi?es  an  account  of  this  matter  diSeient  from  the  two  bow  OMMliia* 
9^  and  afllrmsf  upon  the  authority  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that  GeBghUiM  didaaChir 
?ade  the  territoiies  of  his  neishbonrs  before  the  year  1S14. 

gSee  Petit  de  la  Croix,  JWsfoirs  d»  OengMxkan,  p.  ISO,  181,  puhUabed  Id  ISoMsal 
P^ii,  in  the  year  1711.  Heibelot,  BMiUk.  OrienUA.  at  the  article  Geitt^kiskmo,  p.  Mr 
Asermanni  BmMk,  Orientd.  FatfMi.  torn.  HI.  part  L  p.  101,  and  895.  Jeui  daPliB 
f)if^  Tesi^  m  T^p^vii,  ch,  ▼•  ia  tia  JiMitf  dit  re^^ 
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lifliiiettttidaMlierHiytlierapentitioiiftrf  We 

■nft  ezcqit  liowever  m  this  genend  acctfunt,  thek^ 
of  Tangat,  the  chief  residence  of  Prester  Johii»  in  whidi 
hi0  poiSeiiiy»  who  nersevered  in  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tiamtTy  maintained  for  a'loi^  time  a  certain  sort  of  tribih 
tar^  dominicmy  which  exhibited  indeed  but  a  faint  shadow 
of  thrir  fomer  grandeur.^ 

'     k  Ammmd  JWHiif*,  (Wiiifl,  Fiifei,  twiu  ilL  pm  it  |i.  500, 
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V. 


CHAPTER  I. 


coircE&iiiiro  the  state  of  letters  akd  philosophy  DURIVO  TBi 

OEHTVRY. 


IV. 


I.  NoTitHtHSTANDnro  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  enmirei 
Ttoiiftta     11iecdamitiesmwhicliitwasfrequentlYin¥olTed, 

;iJSr^  and  the  perpetual  revolutions  and  civil  wars  Aat 
^""^  consumed  its  strength  and  were  precipitatiDg  its 
ruin,  the  arts  and  sciences  still  flourished  in  Greeee,  imd 
covered  with  glory  such  as  cultivated  them  'with  aaaidoity 
and  success.  Tms  was  owingf.not  only  to  the  liberalitjr 
of  the  emperors,  and  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  tlie 
iJBimily  of  the  Comneni  discovered  for  the  advancement  of 
leaminff,  but  also  to  the  provident  vigilance  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  who  took  all  possible  measures 
to  prevent  the  clergy  from  falling  into  ignorance  and  slothi 
lest  the  Greek  church  should  thus  be  deprived  of  able 
champions  to  defend  its  cause  against  the  Latins,  The 
learned  and  ingenious  commentanes  of  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  upon  Homer,  and  Dionysius  the  Geogra- 
pher, are  sufficient  to  show  the  diligence  and  labour  trnt 
were  employed  by  men  of  the  first  genius  in  the  improve- 
ment of  classical  erudition,  and  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 
And  if  we  turn  our  view  toward  the  various  writers  wdo 
composed  in  this  century  the  history  of  their  own  timeSi 
such  as  Cinnamus,  Glycas,  Zonaras,  NicephoruSt  Biy* 
ennius,  and  others,  we  shall  find  in  their  productions  un- 
doubted marks  of  learning  and  genius,  as  well  as  of  a  lift- 
dable  ambition  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  fii- 
ture  ages. 

II.  rfothing  could  equal  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  Michael  Anchialus,  patriarch  of  Constan-  ti»  im  «r 
tmople,  encoun^ed  the  a\xidy  o^  \^<^%q(^^\s^ 
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his  munificence}  and  still  more  by  die  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  hia  illustrious  example/    It  seems  however  to 
have  been  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  tliat  was  favoured  in 
such  a  distinKuished  manner  by  this  eminent  prelate ;  and  it 
was  in  the  iUustration  and  improvement  of  this  profound 
and  intricate  system  that  suen  of  the  Greeks  as  had  a 
philosophical  turn,  were  principally  employed,  as  appears 
evident  from  several  remains  of  ancient  erudition,  and 
particularly  from  the  commentaries  of  Eustratius  upon  the 
ethics  and  other  treatises  of  the  Grecian  sage.    We  are 
not  however  to  ima^e  that  the  sublime  wisdom  of  Plato 
was  neglected  in  this  century,  or  that  his  doctrinea  were 
fallen  into  disrepute.    It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  were  adopted  by  many.    Such,  more  es{>eGially,  as 
had  imbibed  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  mystics,  prefer- 
red  them  infinitely  before  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
they  considered  as  an  endless  source  of  sophistrjr  and  pre- 
sumption, while  they  looked  upon  the  Platonic  system  as 
the  philosophy  of  reason  and  piety,  of  candour  and  virtue. 
This  diversity  of  sentiments  produced,  the  famous  contro* 
versy,  which  was  managed  with  such  vehemence  and  eru- 
dition among  the  Greeks,  concerning  the  respective  merit 
and  excellence  of  the  peripatetic  and  Platonic  doctrines.  - 
ill.  In  the  western  world  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was 
now  cai*ried  on  with  incredible  emulation  and 
ardour,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  science  ^n'^l^^ 
were  studied  with  the  greatest  application  and  ''••^*^~- 
industr}^     This  literary  enthusiasm  was  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  influence  and  liberality  of  certain  of  the 
^European  monarchs,  and  Roman  pontiff's,  who  perceived 
the  happy  tendency  of  the  sciences  to  soften  tne  savage 
manners  of  uncivihzed  nations,  and  thereby  to  administer 
an  additional  support  to  civil  government,  as  well  as  an 
ornament  to  human  society.    Hence  learned  societies  were 
formed,  and  colleges  established  m  several  places,  in  which 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  publicly  taught.  The  pro- 
digious concourse  of  students,  who  resorted  thither  for 
instruction,  occasioned  m  process  of  time,  the  enlargement 
of  these  schools,  which  had  arisen  from  small  beginnings, 
and  their  erection  into  universities,  as  they  were  called,  in 
the  succeeding  age.  The  principal  cities  of  Europe  were 

a  Thcodonis  Dalsamon,  Prmf,  aiPkotn  Xomocanonim  in  Ilenr.  JustelU  Bihli$theea  jftrii 
Ttnvnid  veUrh,  torn,  ii.  />.  914, 
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adorned  with  establishmente  of  this  kind ;  but  PUu  flto 
passed  them  all  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  schodUi 
me  merit  and  renutation  of  its  pubKc  teachers,  and  flie 
immense  multitude  of  the  studious  jt>uth  that  firequenbed 
iheir  colleges^    And  thus  was  exhibited  in  that  fiunous 
dtv  the  model  of  our  present  schools  of  learning ;  a  model 
indeed  defective  in  several  respects,but  which  in  after  times 
was  corrected  and  improved,  and  brought  gradually  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection.^    About  the  same  time  the 
famous  school  of  Angers,  in  which  the  vouth  were  instructed 
in  various  sciences,  and  particularly  and  principaOv  m 
the  civillaw,  was  founded  by  the  zeal  and  industry  otVU 
genus,  \nsAiOf  of  that  city/  and  die  college  of  Montpelier« 
where  law  and  physic  were  taught  with  great  success,  ImS 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation.**    The  same 
literary  spirit  reigned  also  in  Italy.    The  academy  of 
Bolonia,  whose  origin  may  certainly  be  traced  higher 
than  this  century,  was  now  in  the  nighest  renown,  and 
was  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  students,  and  of  sudi 
more  especially  as  were  desirous  of  being  instructed  in 
the  civil  and  canon  laws.    The  fame  of  this  academy  was^ 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  em« 
peror  Lotharius  II.  who  took  it  under  his  protection,  and 
enriched  it  with  new  j^rivileges  and  immunities.''     In  the 
same  province  flourished  also  the  celebrated  school  of 
Salemum,  where  great  numbers  resorted,  and  which  was 
wholly  set  apart  for  the  study  of  physic.    While  this  zeal-* 
ous  emulation,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  animated  so  many  princes  and  prelates,  and 

b  De  Boulay,  Hist,  Jicod,  Paris,  torn.  it.  p.  463.  Patquier,  Rteherekts  i»  la  FVimm/ 
ivr.  iU.  ch.  xxiz.  Petri  Lainbecii  HiMUnrt  BiblioUi,  Yindehon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  t.  p.  S60.  IK*. 
lotre  UUr,  deU  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  60—80. 

c  Boulay,  HisUire  Jiead,  Paris,  torn,  it  p.  215.  Pajquet  de  la  Livoniere  Di$nrL  wr 
TAniiquUederUnwarsiU  d^  dingers,  p.  21,  published  in  4to.  at  Angers,  1736. 

d  Histoire  Gen,  de  Languedoe,  par  Us  BenedtOins,  torn.  ii.  p.  517. 

e  The  inhabitants  of  Bolonia  pretend,  that  their  mcademj  wai  founded  in  the  iftk 
century  by  Theodosius  II.  and  they  show  the  diploma  by  which  Uiat  emperor  enrieiied 
thehr  city  with  this  raiuaUe  eitabliahment  But  the  greatest  part  of  those  writers  wko 
haTe  studied  with  attention  and  impartiality,  the  records  of  ancient  times,  maintftin  that 
this  diploma  is  a  spurious  prodnction,  and  allege  many  weighty  arguments  to  prof«  thU 
th«  academy  of  Bolonia  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  eloTenth  century,  and  that  in  t^ 
succeeding  age,  particularly  from  the  time  of  Lotharios  II.  it  receiyed  those  inpiof** 
Bients  that  rendered  it  so  famous  througfaoot  all  Europe.  See  Car.  Sigonii  fllsCsrfa  J^ 
nmdmsis,  as  it  is  published  with  learned  observations,  in  the  works  of  that  •w*^!!*^ 
author.  Muratori  Jhttiq.  ItaHe.  medn  «vi,  torn.  ui.  p.  93,  884,  898.  Just  Hen.«oh- 
neri  Pratf,  ad  Corpus  juris  ad  Cawn,  p.  9,  also  the  elennt  Histtr$  of  theJkmimi^^ 
Botottid,  written  in  the  German  language  by  the  leimed  Sbofclius,  and  published  at 
Heunstadt,  in  8to.  in  the  year  1750. 
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flisGOvercd  itself  in  the  erection  of  so  many  academies 
and  schools  of  learning,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  III. 
was  seized  also  with  this  noble  enthusiasm.  In  a  comicii 
held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1179,  he  caused  a  solemn  law  to  be 
published,  for  the  erecting  new  schools  in  the  monasteries 
and  cathedrals,  and  restoring  to  their  primitive  lustre  those 
which,  through  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  monks  and 
bishops,  had  fallen  into  ruin/  But  the  eff<gct  which  this 
law  was  intended  to  produce  was  prevented  by  the  grow- 
ing fame  of  the  new  erected  academies,  to  which  the 
youth  resorted  from  all  parts,  and  left  the  episcopal  and 
monastic  schools  entirely  empty ;  so  that  they  gradually 
declined,  and  sunk  at  last  into  total  oblivion. 

IV.  Many  were  the  signal  advantages  that  attended  these 
literary  establishments  ;  and  what  is  particularly  a  nrw  di^wo. 
worthy  of  notice,  they  not  only  rendered  know-  •'•^"^ 
ledge  more  universal  by  facilitating  the  means  of  instruct 
tion,  but  were  also  the  occasion  ot' forming  a  new  circle  of 
sciences,  better  digested,  and  much  more  comprehensive 
than  that  which  had  been  hitherto  studied  by  the  greatest 
adepts  in  learning.  The  whole  extent  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, before  this  period,  was  confined  to  the  seven  libe- 
ral arts,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  of  which  three 
^vere  known  by  the  name  of  the  triviumy  which  compre- 
hended grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  and  the  other  four 
by  the  title  of  quadriviumy  which  included  arithmetic,  mu- 
sic, geometr}^  and  astronomy.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
learned,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  were  satisfied  with 
their  literary  ac([uisilions,  when  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  trivium,  while  such  as,  with  an  adventurous 
flight,  aspired  after  tlie  quachivium,  were  considered  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
learned  world.  But  in  this  century  the  aspect  of  letters 
underwent  a  considerable  and  an  advantageous  change. 
The  number  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  was  augment- 
ed, and  new  and  unfrequented  paths  of  knowledge  were 
opened  to  the  emulation  of  the  studious  youth.  Theology 
was  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sciences  ;  not  that  an- 
cient theology  which  had  no  merit  but  its  simplicity,  and 
which  was  drawn  without  the  least  order  or  connexion, 
from  divers  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the 

t'  See  B.  Bohmeri;  J\is.  EcrUs,  Prott$UmL  torn,  i^-  p>  705 
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opinions  and  inventions  of  the  primitive  doctors,  but  that 
pnilosophical  or  scholastic  theology,  that  with  the  deepest 
abstraction  traced  divine  truth  to  its  first  principles,  and 
followed  it  from  thence  into  its  various  connexions  and 
branches.  Nor  was  theology  alone  added  to  the  ancient 
circle  of  sciences ;  the  studv  of  the  learned  languages,  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  physic,*^  were  now  brought 
into  high  repute.  Particular  academies  were  consecrated 
to  the  culture  of  each  of  these  sciences  in  various  places ; 
and  thus  it  was  natural  to  consider  them  as  important 
I^ranches  of  erudition,  aiid  an  acquaintance  with  them  as  a 
qualification  necessary  to  such  as  aimed  at  universal  learn- 
ing. All  this  required  a  considerable  change  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sciences  hitherto  received  ;  and  this  change 
was  accordingly  brought  .about.  The  seven  liberal  arts 
were,  bv  decrees,  reduced  to  one  general  title,  and  were 
comprenenoed  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  which 
theoiogv,  jurisprudence,  and  physic,  were  added.  And 
hence  the  origin  of  the  four  classes  of  science,  or  to  use 
the  academical  phrase,  of  the  four  faculties,  which  took 
place  in  the  universities  in  the  following  century. 
V.  A  happy  and  unexpected  event  restored  in  Italy  the 
lustre  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Roman  law, 
nSit'^^  *^  and  at  the  same  time,  lessened  the  credit  of  all 
rc«iv«i.  jjjg  Other  systems  of  legislation  that  had  been  re- 
ceived for  several  ages  past.  This  event  was  the  discoveiy 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  famous  Pandect  of  Justi- 
nian, which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Ainalphi,  or  Melfi, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  Lotharius  II.  in  the  year  1 137, 
and  of  which  that  emperor  made  a  present  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pisa,  whose  fleet  had  contriouted,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  success  of  the  siege.  This  admirable  col- 
lection, which  had  been  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  was  no 
sooner  recovered,  than  the  Roman  law  became  the  grand 
object  of  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  learned .  In  the  aca- 
demy of  Bolonia,  there  were  particular  colleges  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  these 
excellent  institutions  were  multipliea  in  several  parts  of 
Italy  in  process  of  time,  and  animated  other  European  n- 
tions  to  imitate  so  wise  an  example.  Hence  arose  agreat  n- 

ICP  I  The  word  phytUa,  though,  accordiitf  to  iti  atyiBoloQr,  H  denotei  the  itady  of 
natural  philosophy  in  genermli  wai,  in  the  twelfth  etntuiy^  apj^d  nrticularlj  to 

ctietu^es^  ana  it  bus  abo  i^i«t«mAtki%x\affiftit^««w^^%t^Aa0&\wBn^ 
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Tohition  in  the  public  tribunals,  and  an  entire  change  in  their 
judicial  proceedings.  Hitherto  different  systems  of  law 
were  foltoired  in  different  courts,  and  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction, particularly  among  the  Franks,  had  the  liberty  of 
choosing  the  body  of  laws  that  was  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  But  the  Roman  law  acquired  such  credit  and 
authority,  that  it  superseded  by  degrees  all  other  laws  in 
the  greatest  Dart  of  Europe,  and  was  substituted  in  the 

Elace  of  the  ISalic,  Lombard,  and  Burgundian  codes,  which 
efore  this  period  were  in  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  an 
ancient  opinion,  that  Lotharius  If.  pursuant  to  tlie  counsels 
and  soticitations  of  Imerius,''  principal  professor  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  academy  of  Bolonia,  published  an  edict 
enjoining  the  abrogation  of  all  the  statutes  then  in  force, 
and  substituting  in  their  place  the  Roman  law,  by  which, 
for  the  hiture,  all  without  exception  were  to  modify  their 
contracts,  terminate  their  differences,  and  to  regulate  their 
actions.  But  this  opinion,  as  many  learned  men  have 
abundantly  proved,*  is  far  from  being  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence. 

vr.  No  sooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  number  of 
the  sciences,  and  considered  as  an  important  Eeeietiafcicaior 
branch  of  academical  learning,  than  the  Roman  »"»^''- 
pontiffs,  and  their  zealous  adherents  judged  it  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  also  highly  necessary,  that  the  canon  law  should 
iiave  the  same  privilege.  There  were  not  wantingbefore 
this  time  certain  collections  of  the  canons,  or  laws  of  the 
church ;  but  these  collections  ^were  so  destitute  of  order 
and  method,  and  were  so  defective  both  in  respect  to  mat- 
ter and  form,  tliat  they  could  not  be  conveniently  explained 
in  the  schools,  or  be  made  use  of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Hence  it  was  that  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
Delonging  to  the  convent  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor  at  Bolonia, 
and  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  composed,  about  the  year  1130, 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  an  sibridginent  or  Epitome  of  Ca- 
non Law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pontiffs,  the  de- 
ft Odienrise  called  Werner. 

1  8m  Herm.  Conringius  i>e  Origine  juris  Germanki,  cap.  xxii,  Guido  Gr^ui,  £/>i«f. 
dt  Firfftftf t,  p.  81,  69,  published  at  Florence,  io  4to.  in  1737.  UeBiy  arencmanuy 
Hirfiria  Pandutar.  p.  41.  Lad.  Ant  Muratori  Praf,  ad  Leges  £aago6ar<HMs,  Meriptor. 
rariMi  lUUear.'  torn.  L  para.  IL  jp.  4,  and  JhUiq.  ital.  wudii  art,  torn.  ii.  p.  S85.  There 
mm  ft  warm  controversy  caniedT  on  concerning  this  matter  between  Geoi^  Callixtus 
and  Barthol.  Nibusiaa,  the  latter  of  wIumb  embraced  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  the 
edict  of  Lothariua,  obtained  hj  tha  aolicitations  of  Imeriua;  of  this  controversy  thorp 
if  a  dreomstMtial  account  in  the  CMhim  Itfrra/aof  Mn1erias,tAm.  iii.  p.  14?. 
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crees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctcm. 
Pope  Eugenius  IIL  was  e^ttremeiy  satisfied  with  this  woifc, 
which  was  also  received  with  the  highest  applause  by  ttje 
doctors  and  professors  of  Bolonia,  and  was  unanimrady 
adoptedf  as  the  text  they  were  to  follow  in  their  publiclec- 
tures.  'T'he  professors  at  Paris  were  the  first  that  follow- 
ed  the  example  of  those  of  Bolonia,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
colleges.  But  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  this  perfonnance,  which  was  commonly  called  the  de- 
cretal of  Gratian/  and  was  entitled  by  the  author  himself, 
the  Reunion  or  Coalition  of  the  jarrmg  Canons/ several 
most  learned  and  eminent  writers  of  the  Romish  commu- 
nion acknowledge  that  it  is  fiiU  of  errors  and  defects  of 
various  kinds."  As  however  the  main  design  of  this 
abridgment  of  the  canons  was  to  support  the  despotism, 
and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  its  in- 
numerable defects  were  overlooked,  its  merits  were  exag- 
;erated ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  it  enjoys  at  this 
lay,  in  an  age  of  light  and  libert}',  that  liigh  degree  of  ve- 
neration and  authority,  which  was  inconsiderately,  though 
more  excusably,  lavished  upon  it  in  an  age  of  tjTannv, 
superstition,  and  darkness." 

vii.  Such  among  the  Latins  as  were  ambitious  of  making 
Tbeitaieof  »  figuie  ui  thc  ropubHc  of  letters,  applied  them- 
?S;i^gfi  selves,  with  the  utmost  zral  and  diligence,  to  the 
^^'^  study  of  philosophy.  Philosopliy,  taken  in  its 
most  extensive  and  general  meanhig,  comprehended,  ac- 
cording to  thc  method  wluch  was  the  most  universally  re- 
ceived toward  thc  middle  of  this  century,  four  classes ;  it 
was  divided  into  theoretical,  jiractical,  mechanical,  andlogi- 

k  Deerttum  Gratiani. 

1  ^Concordia  diseorJmili'jm  Cmionunf. 

m  See  amoiij;  othcra,  Anton.  Augusiliuus,  Dt  f:iiifjirf^";o';f  Ur:iti;uii»  piibiMiedin  bvo. 
At  Arnhein,  a.  d.  167S,  with  the  learned  obbtrvations  ai'  Sttph.  lialuzius  and  ikt.  • 
Maitricht. 

n  Sec  Gerhard,  a  Mnstricbt,  IJistorla  juris  Erelata.%tid,  <i  £:)3,  p.  32.-).  B.  Just.  Hen. 
Bohmcri,  Jus,  Ecchs,  PrsiUxtu^it.  lorn.  i.  p.  JOO,  and  more  pariitcilarlv  thc  learned  pn- 
face,  with  |whicb  ihi.N  la>t-najiicil  autljor  enriched  thc  new  edition  ol'  thc  coiioii  Im, 
piiblisbod  at  Hal,  in  Aio.  in  t.ic  vear  1747.  See  alio  Alex;  .Macbiavclli  Observaiknttd 
Sigonii  nUlor,  BononUnsem.toui.  iii.  Optr.  ij-o/iii,  p.  12^.  This  uriicr  bos  drawn  fiWQ 
the  KaUndtniirm  ^rchin^innnasii  liononUmii,  several  particulariiits  concerning  Uratiin 
and  his  work,  which  were  -encra'.ly  unknown,  bnt  wboac  truth  is  nUo  iiiich  diAuled. 
What  increases  the  suspioion  of  their  being  fabulous  is,  that  tiiis  lamous-   Kaiendar,  of 
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cal.  The  first  class  coomrehended  natural  theology,  mnthe- 
Eoatics,  and  natural  philosophy..  In  the  second  class  were 
ranked  ethics,  (economics,  and  politics.  The  third containe^l 
the  seven  arts  that  are  more  immediately  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  Ufe,  such  as  navi^tion,  agriculture,  hunt- 
ing, &c.  The  fourth  was  divided  hito  gmnimar  and  com- 
position, the  latter  of  which  was  further  subdivided  into 
rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  sophistry ;  and  under  the  tenn  dia- 
lectic was  comprehended  that  part  of  metaphysic  wliich 
treats  of  general  notions.  This  division  was  admost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Some  indeed  were  for  separating  grammar 
and  mechanics  from  philosophy ;  a  separation  mSily  con- 
demned by  others,  wtio,  unaer  the  general  term  o?  philoso- 
phy, comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

VIII.  The  leanicd,  who  treated  these  different  branches 
of  science,  were  divided  into  various  factions, 
which  attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  ani-  il!!;;jj*!h2* 
mosity  and  bitterness.  There  were  at  this  time  p»"»*»»p**"- 
three  methods  of  teaching  philosophy  that  were  practised 
by  the  different  doctors.  The  first  was,  the  ancient  and 
plain  method,  wliich  confined  its  researches  to  the  philo- 
sophical notions  of  Porphyr}',  and  the  dialectic  system, 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  in  which  was 
laid  down  this  general  rule,  that  philosophical  inquiries 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  subjects,  lest,  bj 
their  becoming  too  extensile,  religion  mi^nt  suffer  by  a 
profane  mixture  of  human  subtilty  with  its  divine  wisdom. 
The  second  method  was  called  the  Aristoteliari^  because  it 
consisted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher/* 
several  of  whose  books  being  translated  into  Latin,  were 
now  almost  every  where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned. 

o  These  literary  anecdotes  I  have  taken  from  sicvcrol  writers,  particularly  fVom  Hugo 
a  St.  Victor,  DidascaLi  Libro  ii.  ca;i.  ii.  p.  7,  turn.  i.  opp.  and  from  the  McUdogic\cm  ol 
•)ohn  of  Salisbury. 

p  Sec  Godof.  dc  St.  Victor  Carmen  de  Sfctis  Philoioph.  published  by  Le  Bocuf,  in  his 
Diss,  8UT  niiatoire  EccUsiaai.  ef  Civile  lU  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  2ii4.  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  .562.  Ant.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  torn.  i.  p.  51.  Jo.  Sarisburicnsis 
JiiHalojr.  ct  Policral,  passim. 

q  Rob.  dc  Monte,  Jlppend.  ad  Sigeberium  Gemblacens.  published  by  Luc.  Dachcrius, 
among  the  ivorks  or  Gnil)ert,  abbot  of  Nop;cnt,  ad  A.  1128,  p.  733.  '*  Jacobus  Cicricus 
dc  Venecia  transtulit  dc  Graeco  in  Latinuni  jquosdam  libros  Aristotelis  et  commentatus 
<:st,  scilicet  Topica,  Annal.  priores  et  pu!?tcrioreb  ct  elenrhos.  Quamvis  antiquior  trans- 
latio  super  eosdem  lihros  habcretur.'*  Thoin.  Cccket,  EfMtolar.  lib.  ii.  ep.  zciii.  p.  451, 
edit.  Bruxcll.  1G82,  in  4to.  "  Itero  prcccs,  quntenus  libros  Aristotelis,  quos  habetis, 
mihi  faciatis  ezscribi. .  .Precor  etiam  iterata  supplicatione  quatcnus  in  opcribus  Aristo- 
telis, ubi  difficUiora  fuerint,  notnlas  faciatis,  eo  quod  interpretcm  aliquatenus  suspcctum 
habeo,  quia  licet  eloqucns  fuerit  alias,  ut  i>:epc  audivi,  minus  tamcn  fuit  in  e^rammaticn 
jDatitutuf.  ** 
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These  translations  were  indeed  extremely  obscure  and  ixhfi 
correct,  and  led  those  who  made  use  of  them  in  their  aoj^ 
demical  lectures,  into  various  blunders,  and  often  info 
notions,  which  were  not  more  absurd  than  whimsical  and 
singular.  Thethird was  termed theyr^^ method,  employed 
by  such  as  were  bold  enough  to  search  after  truth  in  the 
manner  they  thou«^lit  the  most  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  successful,  and  who  followed  the  bent  of  their 
own  genius,  without  rejecting  however  the  succours  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Laudable  as  this  method  was,  it 
became  an  al^undant  source  of  sophistry  and  chicane,  by 
the  imprudent  management  of  those  that  employed  it ;  for 
these  subtle  doctors,  through  a  wanton  indulgence  of  their 
metaphysical  fancies,  did  httle  more  than  puzzle  their  dis- 
ciples  with  vain  questions,  and  fatigue  them  with  endless 
distinctions  and  divisions/  These  different  systenas,  and 
vehement  contests  tliat  divided  the  philosophers,  gave 
many  persons  a  disgust  a^^ainst  philosophy  in  general,  and 
made  them  desire,  with  unpatience,  its  banishment  from 
the  public  schools. 
IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided  the  philsopliers 
in  this  century,  there  were  none  earned  on  with 
S^Ital;'!■?^  **^  ^eater  animosity,  and  treated  with  greater  sub- 
«!!d^'^^  tilty  and  refinement,  than  the  contests  of  the  dia- 
*'^***^'  lectics  concerning  universals.  These  sophistical 
doctors  were  wholly  occupied  about  the  intricate  questions 
relating  to  gefnis  and  species,  to  the  solution  of  which 
they  directed  all  tlieir  pliilosophical  efforts,  and  the  whole 
course  of  their  metaphysical  studies ;  but  not  aJl  in  the 
same  method,  nor  upon  the  same  principles.'    The  two 

r  See  Jo.  SarJsbiiriensis  Policrat.  p.  454,  et  Metalog,  p.  814,  Stc. 

H  John  of  Salisbury,  a  rery  elegant  and  ingenious  writer  of  tbis  age,  censures  witii 
a  good  deal  of  wit,  the  crude  and  unintelligible  speculations  of  the»e  sophists,  in  hig 
book  entitled  PolicTaHcon  sru  de  M\tgi3  Cima/iuw,  lib.  vii.  p.  451.  He  obserres,  that 
there  had  been  more  time  c(»n»umed  in  resolving  the  question  relating  to  gemu  tad. 
species  than  the  Cetars  had  employed  in  making  themseWes  masters  of  the  whole  world- 
that  the  riches  of  Croesus  were  inferior  to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  io 
this  controversy ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after  having  spent  their  whole 
Mres  upon  this  single  point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satis- 
mtion,  nor  to  make,  in  the  labyrinths  of  science  where  ihey  had  been  groping,  aor 
dlscoTeiy  that  was  worth  the  pains  they  had  taken.  His  words  are  ;  "  Veterem  ■erih 
tu  est  solvere  questionem  dc  generibus  et  speciebus,"  he  speaks  here  of  a  certain 
phikMOpher,  "in  qua  loborans  mundus  jam  scnuit,  in  qua  plus  tempons  consumptum 
•ft,  qnam  in  acquirendo  et  regondo  orbis  im|)erio  consumpserit  Cesarea  domus  •  plus 
emisum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Crccsus.  Hcc  enim'  tam 
din  multos  tcnuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  qu«rerent,  tandem  nee  istud.  nee  Blind 
invcntrent." 
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j^ading  sects  into  which  they  had  been  divided  long  before 
Us  peiiftd,  and  which  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Ueafists  and  Maminalisls^  not  only  subsisted  still,  but  were 
noreover  subdivided,  each  into  smaller  parties  and  fac* 
ions,  according  as  the  two  op})osite  and  leading  schemes 
wrere  modifiecf  by  new  fancies  and  inventions.  The  No- 
minalists, though  they  had  their  followers,  were  neverthe- 
less much  inferior  to  the  Realists,  both  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  their  disciples,  and  to  the  credit  and  reputation 
Df  their  doctrine.  A  third  sect  arose  under  the  name  of 
Formalists^  who  pretended  to  terminate  the  controversy, 
\}y  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  two  jarring  sys- 
tems now  mentioned ;  but  as  the  hypothesis  of  these  new 
doctors  was  most  obscure  and  unintelligible,  they  only  per- 
plexed matters  more  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  fur- 
nished new  subjects  of  contention  and  dispute/ 

Those  among  the  learned,  who  turned  their  pur^^uits  to 
more  interesting  and  beneficial  branches  of  scienc.e,  than 
the  intricate  ana  puzzling  doctrine  of  universals,  travelled 
into  the  different  countries,  where  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
they  were  bent  upon  cultivating  flourished  most.  The 
students  of  physic,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  continued 
to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  Many 
of  the  learned  productions  of  the  Arabians  were  also 
translated  into  Latin;"  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 

t  See  the  abore  cited  author's  PoUcrat.  lib.  vii.  p.  451,  where  he  give:<  a  su^^cinct  ac- 
count of  the  t^ormdiiii,  RealUts,  cind  ^'oniwaluts  in  the  following  words  ;  "  Sunt  qui 
more  matheiuaticonim  Formas  oi)«truhuiit,  et  ad  illas  quiciittid  dc  universalilHis  dicitur 
referunL'*  8uch  were  the  Forniali.<!>ts,  wliu  applitsd  the  ditctrinc  of  universal  ideas  to 
vrhat  the  mathematicians  cail  alfslrait  /orms.  nlUl  disciUurU  iiitctlcctus  et  eos  unirer«a> 
lium  H€mmUnu  centtri  eor\fimianL  Here  we  find  the  Rculista  pointed  out,  who,  under 
the  name  of  UnUenals,  comprehended  all  intellectual  powers,  qualities,  and  ideas. 
"Fucnint  et  qui  rocct  ipsas  genera  diccrent  et  dptrcies  ;  scd  eorum  jam  cxplosa  sen- 
tentia  est  ct  facile  cum  autorc  suo  cvanuit.  Suiit  taoicn  adhiic,  qui  dcprehenduntur 
in  Tcstigiis  eonim,  licet  cnibescant  vel  auctorein  vol  scientiam  profiteri,  soils  nominibus, 
inhcreiites,  quod  rebus  ct  intcUectibus  iiiibtrahunt^  sennouibui  a.tcribunt.''  This  was 
•A  sector  Ji'mninalistSf  who,  asbnined,  as  this  author  alleges,  to  profess  the  exploded  doc- 
trine of  Boitcellinus,  which  placed  t^enus  and  sperUs  in  the  class  of  mere  words,  or  nm- 
pU  denamiMliotUf  modified  that  system  by  a  flight  change  of  expression  only,  which 
did  not  essentially  distinguish  their  dortiinc  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Jiammalisls.  It 
appears  from  all  this,  that  the.  sect  of  the  Formalists  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  John 
Duns  Seotns,  whom  many  learned  men  eon^id^r  as  its  founder.  See  Jo.  Sariabur. 
MeialogU.  U\k  ii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  Sl4,  where  that  eminent  author  describes  at  large  the 
rarious  contests  of  these  three  aecU^  and  sums  up  their  differences  in  the  following 
words  ;  *'  Alius  con:iibtit  in  vocibus,  licet  bxc  opinio  cum  RosccUino  suo  fere  jam  evan- 
uerjt ;  alius  aermoncs  intuctur  ;  alius  vcrsatur  in  iutellectibu.^,'*  &c. 

n  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  who  was  so  famous  among  the  Italians  for  his  eminent  skill 
m  utronomy  and  physic,  undertook  a  foyase  to  Toledo,  where  he  translated  into 
Luio  aeTerml  Arabian  treatiitrs;  see  Mumtot  i  Aitiq.  ItaL  me:*ii  art,  torn.  iii.  p.  936,  9t7. 
Mimet,  a  French  monk,  travelled  (into  Spain  and  Africa  to  learn  geography  among  the 
Svaccns,   S<^  Luc.  Dhcherii  SpkUegiwn  ret  scriptdr*  torn.  ik.  p.  443,  ed.  •SnHq,  Dafjie* 
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erudition  of  that  people  was  held,  together  with  a  desire  of 
converting  the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  had  ei- 
cited  many  to  study  thtiir  language,  and  to  acquire  a  com^ 
derable  knowledge  of  their  doctnne. 


Tbr  lirf  I  and 
nwnittrni  of 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCEnNING  THi:  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS   OF  THC    ClIUtlCH,  A5D  ITS  FORM 

OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 


I.  WiiERKVEn  we  tiu*n  our  eyes  among  the  various  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  clerg}%  we  perceive  in  this  cen- 
tury the  most  flagrant  marks  of  licentiousness  and 
ttecUfrey.  fyaud,  ignorance  and  luxury,  and  other  vices; 
whose  pernicious  effects  were  deeply  felt  both  in  church 
and  state.  If  we  except  a  very  small  number,  who  retain- 
ed a  sense  of  th  sanctity  of  their  vocation,  and  lamented 
the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  their  order,  it  maybe 
said,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  that  their  whole  business  was 
to  satisfy  then-  lusts,  to  multiply  their  privileges  by  grasp- 
ing perpetuallj'  at  new  honours  and  distinctions,  to  mcrease 
their  opulence,  to  diminish  the  authority,  and  to  encroach 
upon  tne  privileges  of  princes  and  magistrates,  and  ne- 
glecting entirely  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  live  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  draw  out  their  days 
in  an  unmanly  and  luxurious  indolence.  This  appears 
manifestly  from  two  remarkable  treatises  of  St.  Bernard, 
in  one  ot  which  he  exposes  the  corruption  of  the  pontiffs 


and  bishops,"^  while  he  describes  in  the  other  the  enormous 

Moriach)  an  Englishman,  uho  wns  extremely  fond  of  mathematical  learniDS,  vent 
a  journey  to  Toledo,  from  uhcnre  he  brought  into  his  own  country  a  consitlenbie 
number  of  Arabian  books ;  Ant.  Wood,  *intiiiuiL  Ojcotu  torn.  i.  p.  5b.  Peter,  abbot  of 
Clugni,  Kuri:amcd  the   Venrrablff   after  having  sojourned  for  some    time  amons  tbe 


and  other  nations,  who  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  assiduity  and  ankwr  to 
the  study  of  ajitrulo^.  V»'o  might  multi}  ly  the  examples  of  those  who  traveD^  in 
((uest  of  science  during  this  centur}' ;  but  those  now  alleged  are  sufficient  for  onr  pa^ 

pOBC. 

»r  Id  tbe  work  entitled  Cciwidfralionxim  Llbnt,  ai'EMsn«wKv't^\^^nr.. 
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dimes  of  the  monastic   orders,  whose  licentiousness  he 
chastises  with  a  just  severity/ 

II.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  placed  successively 
it  the  head  of  the  church,  governed  that  spiritual   Th.  pimtin 
and  mystiad  body  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  am-  l^Z'^ 
pition,  and  thereby  fomented  the  warm  contest  •"»*»*iv. 
that  had  already  ansen  between  the  imperial  and  sacerdo- 
tal powers.     On  the  one  hand,  the  popes  not  only  main- 
tauiedthe  opulence  and  authority  they  nad  already  acquired, 
but  extended  their  views  farther,  and  laboured  strenuously 
to  enlai^e  both,  though  they  had  not  all  equal  success  in 
this  amoitious  attempt.    The   European  emperors  and 
princes,  on  the  other  nand,  alarmed  at  the  stndes  which 
the  pontiffs  were  making  to  universal  dominion,  used  their 
itmost  efforts  to  disconcert  their  measures,  and  to  checlj: 
heir  growing  opulence  and  power.   These  violent  dissen- 
sions between  tne  ompire  and  the  priestliood,  for  so  the 
iontendii^  parties  were  stvled  in  tms  century,  were  most 
inhappy  in  their  effects,  wnich  were  felt  tliroughout  all  the 
Suropean  provinces.     Pascal  II.  who  haid  been  raised  to 
he  pontificate  about  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age, 
eeioed  now  to  sit  firm  and  secure  in  the  apostolic  chair, 
irithoilt  the  least  apprehension  from  the  imperial  faction, 
\rhose  affiurs  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  who 
ad  not  the  courage  to  elect  a  new  pope  of  their  party  in 
lie  place  of  Guibert,  who  died  in  the  year  1 100.'' 

Pascal,  therefore,  unwilling  to  let  pass  unimproved  the 
^resent  success  of  the  papal  Taction,  renewed,  in 

council  assembled  at  Rome,  a,  d  .1102,  the  de-  J^^f^^'^ 
rees  of  his  predecessors  against  investitures,  and  lrfrm«S[: 
he  excommunications  they  had  thundered  out  '^'*''^' 
gainst  Henry  IV.  and  used  his  most  vigorous  endeavours 
)  ndse  up  on  all  sides  new  enemies  to  that  unfortunate 
mperor.  Henry  however  opposed,  with  great  constancy 
Qd  resolution,  the  efforts  of  tms  violent  pontiff,  and  eluded 

Z  See  bis  defence  of  the  crusades,  under  the  title  of  Apologia  ad  Gulielvmm  Ab- 
Ion;  as  also  Gerhohna  De  eorrujilo  Ecclesia  Statu,  in  Baluzii  Miseel.  torn.  v.  p.  63. 
iMU  Ckristianoy  torn.  i.  p.  6.  App,  torn.  ii.  p.  S65,  273,  &c.  Boulaj,  Histor,  Academ, 
wi$.  torn.  ii.  p.  490,  690. 

IC3^  7  Dr.  Mosheim's  affirmation  here  must  be  somewhat  modified  in  order  to  be 
■e ;  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  death  of  Guibert,  the  imperial  party  chose  in  his 
lee  a  person  named  Albert,  who  indeed  was  seized  the  day  of  bis  election  and  cast 
bo  prison.  Theodoric  and  Magnulf  were  successifely  chosen  aAer  Albert,  but  could 
it  mpport  for  any  time  their  claim  to  the  pontificate.  See  Fleury,  Hiat,  EceUs*  Uvr. 
r.  vol.  ziT.  p.  10,  Brussels  edition  in  8vo. 
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with  much  dexterity  and  vigilance  his  perfidious  strata- 
gems.   But  his  heart,  wounded  in  the  tenderest  part,  lost 
all  its  firmness  and  courage,  when,  in  the  year  1106^  an 
unnatural  son,  under  the  impious  pretext  ol  religion,  took 
up  arms  against  his  person  and  his  cause.     Henry  V.  io 
wa&this  monster  afterward  named,  seized  his  father  in  a 
most  treacherous  manner,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate    1 
the  empire ;  after  which  the  unhappy  prince  retired  to 
lAegej  where,  deserted  by  all  his  aclherents,  he  departed 
this  life,  and  so  got  rid  of  his  misery,  in  the  year  1 106.   It 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute^  wnether  it  -  was  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pontiff,  or  the  anibitious  and  impatient  thirst 
after  dominion,   that  eng^ed  Henry  V.  to  declare  war 
against  his  father ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  easy  to  dedde  this 
question  with  a  perfect  degree   of  evidence.     One  ttine 
however,  is  unquestionably  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Pascu 
n.  dissolved,  or  rather  impiously  pretended  to  dissolve,  the 
oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  that  Henry  had  taken  to  his 
father ;  and  not  only  so,  but  adopted  the  cause  and  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  this  unnatural  rebel  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  assiduity,  and  fervour." 

III.  The  revolution  that  this  odious  rebellion  caused  in 
Tbejprorrwtor  the  cmpirc,  was  however  much  less  favourable  to 
tkb£bit«.  ji^g  views  of  Pascal  than  that  lordly  pontifTexpect- 
ed.  Henry  V.  could  by  no  meaiisbe  persuaded  to  renounce 
Iiis  right  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots,  though  he 
was  wiUing  to  grant  the  right  of  election  to  the  canons 
and  monks,  as  was  usual  before  his  time.  Upon  this  the 
exasperated  pontiff  renewed,  in  the  councils  of  Guastalla 
and  Trovers,  the  decrees  that  had  so  often  been  issued  out 
against  mvestitures,  and  the  flame  broke  out  with  new 
force.  It  was  indeed  suspended  during  a  few  years,  by 
the  wars  in  which  Henry  V.  was  engaged,  and  which  pre- 
vented his  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  made  peace  with  his  enemies,  and  composed  the 
tumult^  that  troubled  the  tranquillitv  of  the  empire,  than 
he  set  out  for  Itdy  with  a  formidable  army,  a.  d.  1110,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  unhappy  contest.  He 
advancea  toward  Rome  by  slow  marches,  while  the  trem- 
bling pontiff,  seeing  himself  destitute  of  all  succour,  and 

z  These  accounts  are  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  also  (torn  the  emi- 
nent writers,  whose  authority  I  made  use  of,  and  whose  names  I  mentioned  in  that  part 
of  the  preceding  century  that  corresponds  ^UhtlA  ^ubStftthftttlt^^ad. 
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reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  defenceless  condition,  pro* 
posed  to  him  the  following  conditions  of  peace ;  that  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  should  renounce  the  right  of  investing 
with  the  ring  and  crosier ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  abbots 
should  on  the  other  hand,  resign  and  give  over  to  the  em- 
peror all  the  grants  they  had  received  from  Cha^rlemagne, 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  royalt}%  such 
Us  the  power  of  raismg  tribute,  coining  money,  and  pos- 
sessing independent  lands  and  territories,  with  other  immu- 
nities of  a  like  nature.  These  conditions  were  agreeable 
to  Henry,  who  accordingly  gave  a  formal  consent  to  them 
in  the  year  1111;  but  they  were  extremely  displeasing  to 
the  Italian  and  German  bishops,  who  expressea  their  dis- 
sent in  the  strongest  terms.  Hence  a  terrible  tumult 
arose  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  contending 
parties  were  assembled  with  their  respective  followers ; 
upon  which  Henry  ordered  the  pope  to  be  seized,*and  to 
be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Viteroo.  After  having  lain 
there  for  some  time,  the  captive  pontiff  was  engaged,  by 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  ms  present  condition^to 
enter  into  a  new  convention,  by  which  he  solemnly  receded 
from  the  article  of  the  former  treaty  tiiat  regarded  investi- 
tures, and  confirmed  to  the  emperor  the  privilege  of  inau- 
gurating the  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  ring  and  crosier. 
Thus  was  the  peace  concluded,  in  conse<}uence  of  which 
the  vanquished  pontiff  arrayed  Henry  with  the  imperial 
diadem/ 

IV.  This  transitory  peace,  which  was  the  fruit  of  violence 
and  necessity,  was  followed  by  greater  tumults 
and  more  dreadful  wars,  than  h^  yet  afflicted  ihS^JJSJS 
the  church.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  "**  ""^ 
this  treaty,  Rome  was  filled  with  the  most  vehement  com- 
motions, and  a  universal  cry  was  raised  against  the  pontiff, 
who  was  accused  of  having  violated,  in  a  scandalous  man- 
ner, the  duties  and  dignity  of  his  station,  and  of  having 
prostituted  the  majesty  of  the  church  by  his  ignominious 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  emperor.  To  ap- 
pease these  commotions,  Pascal  assembled,  in  the  year 
11 12,  a  council  in  the  church  of  Lateran,  and  there  not  only 
confessed,  with  the  deepest  contrition  and  humility,  the 

a  Betides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  see  Mabillon,  Jinnd,  Btnediet*  torn.  ▼.  p. 
661,  and  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  at  the  particular  years  to  whieb  the  erents  here  taken  notice  oC 
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feult  he  had  committed  in  concluding  such  a  conrentioD 
with  the  emperor,  but  submitted  moreover  die  dedaioii  ^i 
that  matter  to  the  determination  of  the  council,  who  aocmd^ 
ingly  took  that  treaty  into  consideration,  and  solemnly  a» 
nmled  it.**^   This  step  was  followed  by  many  events,  tiait 

Sive,  for  a  long  time,jan  unfavourable  turn  to  the  afiain  «f 
e  emperor.^  He  was  excommunicated  in  many  aynodb 
and  councils'  both  in  France  and  Grermany ;  naj,  hie  wtk 
placed  in  die  black  list  of  heretical  a  denominatum,  ^AUk 
exposed  hun  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  these  superstitioiii 
and  barbarous  tunes  ;'^  and  to  complete  his  anxiety,  he  amr 
tlie  German  princes  revolting  from  his  authorily  m  sevMd 
places,  and  taking  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  churdk  To 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  that  thus  afflicted  the  oopite 
on  all  sides,  Henry  set  out  a  second  time  for  Italy,  with  a 
numerous  army,  in  the  year  1116,  and  arrived  the  vear  fiil« 
lowing  at  Rome,  where  he  assembled  the  consuls, 
tors,  and  nobles,  while  the  fugitive  pontiff  retired  to  J 
vento.  Pascal,  however,  during  tnis  forced  absence,  eBL<i 
gaged  the  Normans  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and,  enooa^ 
raged  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  succour,  prepared 
every  thing  for  a  vigorous  war  against  the  emperor,  and 
attempted  to  make  mmself  master  of  Rome,  but  in  die 
midst  of  these  warlike  preparations,  which  drew  the  atten* 
tion  of  Europe,  and  portended  great  and  remarkable  everts, 
the  military  pontiff  yielded  to  rate,  and  concluded  his  days, 

A.  D.  1118. 

V.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal,  John  of  Gaieta, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Montcassin,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Roman  church,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
title  of  Gelasius  II.  In  opposition  to  this  choice,  Henry 
elected  to  the  same  dignity  Maurice  Burdin,  archbishop  of 
Braga  in  Spain,"*  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Gregopf 
VIII/  Upon  this,  Gelasius,  not  thinking  himself  fttSt  at 
Rome,  nor  indeed  in  Italy,  set  out  for  France,  and  hd  a 
little  time  after  died  at  Clugni.    The  cardinals  who  ac* 

F  b  Pascal,  upon  tbia  occasion,  as  Gregory  VII.  had  formerly  done  in  tbecase  of  Berofr 
ger,  submitted  his  proceeding  and  bis  authority  to  the  judgment  of  a  council,  to  wUeh, 
of  consequence,  he  acknowledged  bis  subordioatioa.  Nay,  still  more,  thAt 
condemned  his  measures,  and  declared  them  scandalous. 

c  See  Gervaise,  Diss,  gvr  VHeruie  des  invtatUwres,  which  is  the  fnirih  of  the 
Hona  which  he  has  prefixed  to  bis  history  q/  the  abbot  Suger. 

KCF*  d  Braga  was  the  metropolis  of  ancient  Galicia,  but  at  present  ii  one  of  Uie  thne 
archbishoprics  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eotre  Duero  e  Bfknoj*   The  ■ixtibJihiy 
of  that  Bee  clajois  the  title  of  primate  ot  todn.  n^kV&Yk  \a  unk«ii^\^%a^ai  V^^Ht  ««b  ^ 
Toledo, 
c  See  Stephwai  Balasii  Vita  JlfoiiriHi  BwrdcfdMUcdOvMor*  VxA/i&.  ^«  An\. 
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oompanied  him  in  his  journey,  elected  to  the  ipapac^,  im- 
mediately after  his  departure,  Guy,  archbishop  or  Vienne, 
count  of  Burgundy,  who  w^  nearly  related  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  is  distinguished  in  the  list  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
by  the  name  of  Callixtus  IL  The  elevation  of  this  eminent 
ecclesiastic  was,  in  the  issue,  extremely  happy  both  for 
diurch  and  state.  Remarkably  distinguished  by  his  illus* 
trious  birth,  and  still  more  by  his  noble  and  heroic  quali* 
tiea,  this  magnanimous  pontiff  continued  to  oppose  the 
emperor  with  courage  and  success,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  both  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  and  with  the  arm  of 
flnh.  He  made  himself  master  oiRome,  threw  into  prison 
the  pontiff  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  fo- 
mented the  civil  commotions  in  Germany.  But  this  forti- 
tude and  resolution  were  tempered  with  moderation,  and 
accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  compliance, 
viiicb  differed  much  nom  the  obstinate  arrc^ance  of  his 
lordly  predecessors.  Accordingly  he  lent  an  ear  to  pa- 
cific councils,  and  was  willing  to  relinquish  a  pkrt  of  the 
demands  upon  which  the  former  pontiffs  had  so  vehe- 
mentTy  insisted,  that  he  might  restore  ^e  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  so  many  nations,  who 
Ifroaned  under  the  dismal  effects  of  these  deplorable  divi- 
sions.' 

It  will  appear  unquestionably  evident  to  every  attentive 
and  impartial  observer  of  things,  that  the  illiberal  and  bru- 
tish manners  of  those  who  ruled  the  church  were  the  only 
reascm  that  rendered  the  dispute  concerning  investitures 
so  violent  and  cruel,  so  tedious  in  its  duration,  and  so  un- 
happy in  its  effects.  During  the  space  of  five  and  fifty 
years,  the  church  was  governed  by  monks,  who,  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  birth,  the  asperity  of  their  natural  temper, 
and  the  unbounded  rapacity  of  their  ambition  and  avarice, 
joined  that  inflexible  obstinacy  which  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  monastic  order.  Hence  those 
bitter .  feuds,  those  furious  efforts  of  ambition  and  ven- 

Seance,  that  dishonoured  the  church  and  afflicted  the  state 
uring  the  course  of  this  controversy.  But  as  soon  as  the 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  turn,  and 
of  a  liberal  education,  the  face  of  things  changed  entirely, 
and  aprospect  of  peace  arose  to  the  desires  and  hopes  of 
ruinea  and  desolate  countries. 

/C7*  fTbepungrapb  folfowiDg  is  the  note  t  of  the  onsii»\,  v'V'^e^Viv  WA^ii.^. 
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VI.  These  hopes  wiere  not  disappointed ;  for,  after  much 

contention,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  be- 

nlSdbiJ^  tween  die  emperor  and  the  pope's  legates,  at t 

ttoSa^    general  diet  held  at  Worms,  a.  ik  1122.    Tfe 

;jSihiS?°     conditions  were  as  follow  ; 

**  That  for  the  future  the  bishops  and  abboli 
shaU  be  chosen  by  those  to  whom  the  rigiit  of  electiMl 
belongs ;''  but  that  this  election  shall  be  made  in  preseuM 
of  the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador  appointed  by  him  far 
that  purpose.'' 

*'  That  in  case  a  dispute  arise  among  the  electon,  the 
decision  of  it  shall  be  left  to  the  emperor,  who  is  to  con- 
sult with  the  bishops  upon  that  occasion. 

<<  That  the  bishop  or  abbot  elect  shall  take  an  oath  of 
aUegiance  to  the  emperor,  receive  from  his  hand  the  f^ 
gaiiai  and  do  homage  for  them. 

*^  That  the  emperor  shall  no  more  confer  the  regalia,  bjr 
the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier^  which  are  the  en- 
signs of  a  ghostly  dignity,  but  by  that  of  the  sceptre^  which 
is  more  proper  to  invest  the  person  elected  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rights  and  privileges  merely  temporal."* 

This  convention  was  solemnly  confirmed  the  year  fol- 
lowing in  the  general  council  of  Lateran,  and  remains  stil 
in  force  in  our  times  !  though  the  true  sense  of  some  of  its 
articles  has  occasioned  disputes  between  the  emperors  and 
pontiffs.'' 

VII.  Callixtus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  peace, 
Two  powfl  to  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  by  his  pni- 
nlJS'uiU  to  dence  and  moderation.  He  departed  this  life  in 
the  pontuie.ir.  tjje  ycar  1124,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lambert, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Honorius  II.  and 
under  whose  pontificate  nothing  worthy  of  mention  was 
transacted.  His  death,  which  happened^  a.  d.  1 130,  gave 
rise  to  a  considerable  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
rather  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  of  whom  one  party 

(D^  g  The  ezprestioD  U  ambiguous :  but  it  sipifles  that  the  election  of  blihopa  and 
abbots  was  to  be  made  by  monks  and  canons  as  in  former  times. 

h  From  this  period  the  people  in  Germany  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  TOthog  im. 
the  election  of  bishops.  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  De  ameordia  saeerdotU  et  lM|»eri<|  lib.  n^ 
cap.  ii.  §  9,  p.  7S3,  edit.  Boh  men. 

i  See  Muratori  AtiHq.  lid.  medii  «vt,  tom.  Ti.  p.  76.  Schiltenis,  Dt  UberlaU  EetiL  €kr^ 
momcce,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ir.  p.  545.    Cesar  Rasponus,  De  BasUita  Latermemiy  lib.  i?.  p.ttSw 

k  It  was  disputed  among  other  things,  whether  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  abet 
was  to  precede  or  follow  the  collation  of  the  regalia.     See  Jo.  Wilh.  HoffigBt%  «f  i 
ccrdatum  Henrici  V'  el  CMtH  II.  \itti&\)«i«.  11^^,  \ii  Wt). 
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ected  to  the  papal  chair,  Gregory,  a  cardinal  deacon  of 
t.  Angelo,  who  was  distinguisned  by  the  name  of  Inno- 
^nt  n.  while  the  other  chose  for  successor  to  Honorius^ 
eter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman  prince,  under  the  title  of 
nacletus  II.  The  party  of  Innocent  was  far  from  being 
unerous  in  Rome,  or  throughout  Italy  in  general,  for 
bich  reason  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  mto  France^ 
liere  he  had  many  adherents,  and  where  he  sojourned 
ninff  the  space  of  two  years.  His  credit,  was  very  great 
It  of  Italy  ;  for,  beside  the  emperor  Lotharius,  the  Eii^s 
'England,  France,  and  Spain,  with  other  princes  espoused 
armly  the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  that  principally  dy  the 
fluence  of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
hose  counsels  had  the  force  and  authority  of  laws  in 
most  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  patrons  of  Ana- 
ietus  were  fewer  in  number,  and  were  confined  to  the 
ings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland ;  his  death,  however,  which 
ippened  a.  d.  1 138,  terminated  the  contest,  and  left  Inno- 
3nt  in  the  entire  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  apos- 
>lic  chair.  The  surviving  pontiff  presided,  in  the  year 
139,  at  the  second  councu  of  Lateran,  and  about  four 
ears  after  ended  his  days  in  peace.^ 
VIII.  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  Roman  see  was 
led  by  Guv,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  who  ruled  SDceewionof 
e  church  about  five  months,  imder  the  title  of  ^^^^^i, 
elestine  II.  If  his  reign  was  short,  it  was  how-  l£. '"JSToiur 
''er  peaceable,  and  not  like  that  of  his  successor  **"*"^' 
iicius  II.  whose  pontificate  was  disturbed  by  various 
mults  and  seditions,  and  who,  about  eleven  months  after 
s  elevation  to  the  papacy,  was  killed  in  a  riot,  which  he 
as  endeavouring  to  suppress  by  his  presence  and  autho- 
ty.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bernard,  a  Cistercian  monk, 
id  an  eminent  disciple  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
*  Clairval.  This  worthy  ecclesiastic,  who  is  distinguished 
nong  the  popes  by  the  title  of  Eugenius  III.  was  raised 
^  that  high  dignity  in  the  year  1145,  and  during  the  space 
F  nine  years,  was  involved  in  the  same  perils  and  perpiexi- 
cs  that  had  embittered  the  ghostly  reign  of  his  preaeces- 
Dr.  He  was  often  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  save 
imseU*  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  people  ;"*  and  the 

1  Beside  the  ordiuarjr  writers  o£  the  papal  history,  see  Jean  de  Lannes,  Hitinre  tktpon- 
leti  iu  pope  ImweerU  11,    Paris,  1741,  in  Sro. 

Sym  There  waa  a  pturtf  formed  ifjKomc  at  this  time,  ¥r\LOte  dea^^nniftXAt^^^^^^ 
Romaa  seoMtc  to  its  former  privifcges,  and  to  its  ancient  «\A^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  '^ 


Fmlerir  Bar- 
baroiM  •ml 
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same  reason  engaged  him  to  retire  into  France,  where  he 
sojourned  for  a  considerable  time.    At  length,  exhausted 
by  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  supportii^  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  papacy,  he  departed  iStib\ 
life  in  the  year  11 53.    The  pontilicate  of  his  succesaoiit 
Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabino,  who  after  his  elevation  to  the  aif 
of  Rome,  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  IV.  waf  Um 
disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  but  it  was  also  of  a  V0y 
§hoTt  duration;  for  Anastasius  died  about  a  year  and  firat 
months  after  his  election.  « 

IX.  The  warm  contest  between  the  emperors  and  the 
Th*  eoniw  I*,  popes,  which  was  considered  as  at  an  end  e^er 
JS^iJoV"  since  the  time  of  Callixtus  11.  was  unhappily 
EC^^^  renewed  under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.  wlio 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  whose  original  name 
was  Nicolas  Brcakspear.  Frederick  L  sumamed 
Barbarossaj  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  imperial  thronei 
than  he  publicly  declared  his  resolution  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  empire  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  to  render  it  respectable  in  Italy ;  nor  wm 
he  at  all  studious  to  conceal  tlie  design  he  had  formed  of 
reducing  the  overgrown  power  and  opulence  of  the  pontifi 
and  clergy  within  narrower  limits.  Adrian  perceived  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  majesty  of  tlie  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  clergy,  and  prepared  himself  for  defending 
both  with  vigour  and  constancy.  The  first  occasion  of 
trying  their  strength  was  oftered  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  at  Rome,  in  the  vear  1155,  when  the  pontiff  in- 
sisted upon  Frederic's  performing  the  oflice  of  equerry,  and 
holding  the  stirrup  to  his  holmess.  This  humbung  piopo- 
sal  was  at  first  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  emperori  and 
was  followed  bv  other  contests  of  a  more  momentous  na- 
ture,  relating  to  the  pohtical  interests  of  tlie  empire.-^ 
These  diflferences  were  no  sooner  reconciled,  thin  new 
disputes,  eciually  important,  arose  in  the  year  1 158,  when 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  put  a  sto))  to  the  enonuoue  opilh 
lence  of  the  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  monks,  which  increased 
from  day  to  day,  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  transferring 
of  fief Sy  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  superior 

ami  for  i\\w  purpose  to  re iliicc  the  papal  revenuo*;  and  prc-rogalivcs  to  a  narrower  eon* 
po-iSy  even  to  the  titlirs  and  oblations  that  ircrc  ofliTcd  to  the  primitiTe  bishops,  and  10 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  ehureh,  attended  i^itfa  an  utter  eicluaion  from  til  ciril 

.furisJictJoii  over  the  rity  oC  Home.    \l  naa  \\u&  ^vcV^  >^\.^T^^>^«i.^  Cauda  ud  Nli" 

'JO/IS  to  which  l>r.  Mosheim  \\a»  nu  •"^t  \w  VV\ft  e\«!:W\k  «*.t\\^\\. 
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lord  in  wkose  name  they  were  held,"  and  turned  the 

^le  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the  little  republics  of 

ly  under  his  dominion.     An  open  rupture  between  the 

sror  and  the  ppntilS*  was  expected  as  the  inevitable 

insequence  of  such  vigorous  measuresi  when  the  death  of 

driaa,  which  happened  on  the  first  of  September,  a.  d« 

IM^  tuapended  the  storm."" 

fa  tne  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  the  cardinals  were 
^divided  into  two  factions.    The  most  numerous  ^  diip«te «. 
and  powerful  of  the  two  raised  to  the  pontificate  "^.li;  ^fl 
Rcdaad^  bidiop  of  Sienna,  who  assumed  the  name  "^  '^^' 
of  Alezander  III.  while  the  opposite  party  elected  to  that 
l^h  dignity  Octavian,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  known  by 
the  tide  of  V  ictor  IV .    The  latter  was  patronised  by  the 
emperW)  to  wluNn  Alexander  was  extremely  disagreeable 
on  several .  acoMnts.    The  council  of  Pavia,  wmch  was 
assembled  by  the  emperor  io  the  year  1160,  adopted  lus 
sentiments,  md  prooounced  in  favour  of  Victor,  who  be- 
came theteby  triumphant  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  so  that 
fVanoe  aJone  was  lett  open  to  Alexander,  who  according- 
Iv  left  Rome  and  fled  thither  for  safety  and  protection. 
Amidst  die  tumults  and  commotions  which  this  schism  oc- 
casioned, Victor  died  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  1 164,  but  his 
place  was  immediately  filled  by  the  emperor,  at  whose  de- 
sire Griiy,  cardinal  of  St.  Calixtus,  was  elected  pontiff 
under  the  tide  of  Pascal  III.  and  acknowledged  in  that 
character  by  the  German  princes  assembled  in  the  year 
1167,  at  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg.    In  the  mean  time  Alex- 
ander recovered  his  spirits,  and  returning  into  Italy  main- ' 
tained  his  cause  with  uncommon  resolution  and  vigour, 
and  not  without  some  promising  hopes  of  success.    He 
held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1 167,  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
which  he  soienmly  deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had, 
upon  several  occasions  before  this  period,  loaded  publicly 
with  anathemas  and  execrations,  dissolved  the  oath  of  al- 
leffiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken  to  him  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  encouraged  and  exhorted  them  to  rebel 

a  nb  prahibitioo  of  trftntferring  the  possession  of  J^/j,  fttMn  one  to*tnotber,  without 
Cho  coBMOt  of  the  supreme  lord,  or  sovereign,  under  whom  they  were  held,  together 
with  other  laws  of  a  like  nature,  wms  the  first  effectual  harrier  that  was  opooeed  to 
tka  •aoTBOui  and  growing  opulence  and  aothoritj  of  the  cleigy.  See  Muratori 
•Mb.  AflL  JM^ttvi,  torn.  n.  p.  839. 

•  See  the  accurate  and  circumstantial  account  of  this 'whole  ai&ir  that  is  giren  bj  the 
iNatCrioue  and  learned  Count  Bunan,  in  his  HUtory  of  Frederie  I.  wrote  in  German,  i*. 
49,  49,  73,  99, 105,  &c. 
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against  his  authority,  and  to  shake  off  his  yoke.    But 
soon  after  this  audacious  proceeding,  the  emperor  made  ^ 
himself  master  of  Rome,  upon  which  the  insolent  pontiff^j 
fled  to  Benevento,  and  left  the  apostolic  chair  to  Paacal, 
his  competitor. 

XI.  The  affairs  of  Alexander  seemed  to  take  soon  after  a 
more  prosperous  turn,  when  the  greatest  [)art  of  the  inmor^^ 
rial  army  being  consumed  by  a  pestilential  disorder,  tti^ 
emperor  was  forced  to  abandon  Italy,  and  when  the  dea&  ~ 
of  Pascal,  which  happened  in  the  year  1168,  delivered  Um 
from  such  a  powerful  and  formidable  rival.     But  this  fair 
prospect  soon  vanished.    For  the  imperial  faction  elected 
to  the  pontificate,  John,  abbot  of  Strum,  under  the  title  of 
Callixtus  III.  whom  Frederic,  notwithstanding  his  absence 
in  Germany,  and  the  various  wars  and  disputes  in  which 
he  was  involved,  supported  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
When  peace  was,  in  a  good  ^measure,  restored  to  tne  em- 
pire, Frederic  marched  into  Italy,  a.  d.  1174,  with  a  de- 
sign to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  states  and  cities  that  had 
revolted  during  hi^  absence,  and  seized  the  first  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  throwing  off  his  yoke.     Had  this  expe- 
dition been  crowned  with  the  expected  success,  Alexanaer. 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  obliged  to  desist  from  ik 
pretensions,  and  to  yield  the  papal  chair  to  Callixtus.    But ' 
the  event  came  far  short  of  tne  hopes  which  this  grand  ex- 
pedition had  excited,  and  the  emperor,  after  having,  during 
the  space  of  three  years,  been  alternately  defeated  aiid 
victorious,  was  at  length  so  fatigued  with  the  hajxiships  he 
had  suffered,  and  so  dejected  at  a  view  of  the  difliculties 
he  had  yet  to  overcome,  that  in  the  year  1177,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice  with  Alexander  III.  and  a 
truce  with  the  rest  of  his  enemies.*'    Certain  writers  affirm, 
that  upon  this  occasion  the  haughty  pontiff  trod  upon  the 
neck  of  the  suppliant  emperor,  while  he  kissed  his  root,  re- 
peating at  the  same  time  those  w^ords  of  the  royal  Psalmist: 
*^Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder  :  the  young  lion 

p  All  the  circumstances  of  these  conventions  arc  accurately  related  by  the  abon 
mentioned  Count  Bunau,  in  his  History  of  Frederic  I.  p.  115—242.  See  also  FortuMti 
Olmi  Istoriadella  Venuta  a  Venetia  ocndtamenie  net  A.  1177,  di  Papa  MewtaninXti, 
Vcnet.  1629,  in  4to.  Muratori  Antiq,  Italica  medii  ariy  torn.  iv.  p.  2,  9.  Or^bm 
Gwlpkicai,  torn.  ii.  p.  379.  Ad  Sancloriimy  tom.  i.  April,  p.  46,  in  Viia  Hugonis,  aftitfe 
Bona  wiUis,  et  tom.  ii.  April,  in  Vila  Gddini  Mediolanensis,  p.  596,  two  famous  eccte* 
Elastics,  who  were  employed  as  ambassadors  and  arbiters  in  the  treaty  of  p«Me  hoe 
mentioned. 
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ind  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.'"'  The  great- 
est part  however  of  modem  authors  have  called  this  event 
n  Question,  and  consider  it  as  utterly  destitute  of  authority 
ma  unworthy  of  credit/ 

XII.  Alexander  III.  who  was  rendered  so  famous  by  his 
ong  and  successful  contest  with  Frederic  I.  was 
iko  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  with  Henry  II.  tim^i^^'. 
dng  of  England,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  rxtoJeTin; 
UTogance  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can-  ;,"**  n"/"^ 
erbury.  In  the  council  of  Clarendon,  which  was  ^»5'*»*'- 
leld  in  the  year  1164,  several  laws  were  enacted,  by  which 
the  king's  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  were 
iccurately  explained,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
)ishops  and  priests  reduced  within  narrower  bounds." 

q  Psalm  zci.  13. 

r  Sec  Banau's  Itfe  of  Frederic  I.  p.  242.  Hcumanni  Paeilei,  torn.  iiL  lib.  L  p.  14J. 
Bibiiotkeque  Italiqtte,  torn.  vi.  p.  5,  as  also  the  authors  mentioned  by  Caspar.  Sagitta- 
iuM,  in  his  itUroducU  in  Histar.  EceltM,  tom.  i.  p.  630,  torn.  ii.  p.  600. 

s  See  Matth.  Paris,  Hittor.  Major,  p.  88,  83, 101,  114.  Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnet 
driUnnui,  tom.  i.  p.  434. 

SU*  Henry  H.  had  formed  a  wise  project  of  bringing  the  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction 
if  the  civil  courts,  on  account  of  the  s&ndalous  abuse  they  had  made  of  their  immuni- 
ies,  and  the  crimes  which  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  let  pass  with  impunity.  The  Con' 
tUuHouM  of  Clarendon^  which  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  were  drawn  up  for  this  pur- 
ose ;  and  as  they  are  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  prerogatives  and  privileges 
liat  were  claimed  equally  by  the  king  and  the  clergy,  and  that  occasioned  by  consc- 
uence  such  warm  debates  between  state  and  church,  it  will  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
nnscribe  them  here  at  length. 

I.  When  any  difference  relating  to  the  right  of  patronage  arises  between  the  laity,  or 
etween  the  cUrgyamd  laHy^  the  controversy  b  to  be  tried  and  ended  in  the  King's  Court. 

U.  Those  churches  which  tire  fees  of  the  crown,  cannot  be  granted  away  in  perpc- 
Dity  without  the  king's  consent. 

III.  When  the  clergy  are  ch argued  with  any  misdemeanor  and  summoned  by  the 
itticiary,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  in  his  court,  and  plead  to  mucH 
arts  of  the  indictment  as  shall  be  put  to  them  ;  and  likewise  to  answer  such  articles  in 
le  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  they  shall  be  prosecuted  for  by  that  jurii>diction  ;  always  pro- 
idcd,  that  the  king^s  justiciary  shall  send  an  officer  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  the 
ourt  Christian.  And  in  ca«>e  any  clerk  is  convicted,  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the 
riviJege  of  his  character,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  church  no  longer. 

IV.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons,  are  allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom,  without 
.  license  from  the  crown ;  and  provided  they  have  leave  to  travel,  they  shall  give  secu- 
ity,  not  to  act  or  solicit  any  thing  during  their  passage,  stay,  or  return,  to  the  prejudice 
f  the  king  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  charge  ought 
9  be  proved  before  the  bishop  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses ;  and  the  course  of  the 
roeess  is  to  be  so  managed,  that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part  of  his  right,  or 
it  profits  accruing  to  his  office  ;  and  if  any  offenders  appear  screened  from  prosecution 
pon  the  score,  either  of  favour  or  quality,  the  sheriff,  at  the  bishop^s  instance,  shall 
rder  twelve  sufficient  men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  make  oath  before  the  bishop,  that 
ley  will  discover  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

VI.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  oath  or  give  security  to 
mtinue  upon  the  place  where  they  live  ;  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  churcb 
I  order  to  their  absolution. 

VII.  No  person  that  holds  in  thitf  of  the  king,  or  any  of  his  barons,  shall  be  cxcom- 
nnicated,  or  any  of  their  estates  put  under  an  interdict,  before  application  made  to 
e  king,  provided  he  is  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  case  his  highness  be  out  of  Env;land, 
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Becket  refused  obedience  to  these  laws,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  church  m 

Uien  the  jiuticUry  mutt  b«  acquainted  with  the  diBpute,  ia  order  to  make  satiiftctiaii 
and  thus  what  belonp  to  the  cognisance  of  ^he  King's  Court,  must  be  tried  then;  uj 
that  which  beloaga  to  the  court  Christian,  must  be  remitted  to  that  juriadietioii. 

VUI.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  Ihaithf 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop ;  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the  mh^ 
bishop  fhib  to  do  Justice,  a  farther  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king,  by  whose  oidvAi 
controTersy  is  to  be  finally  decided  in  the  Archbishop's  Court.  Neither  shall  It  he  \m§i 
for  either  of  the  parties  to  move  for  any  farther  remedy  without  leave  Ihmi  the  crtvi. 

IX.  If  a  difference  happens  to  arise  between  any  eleigyman  and  layman  tHutmk^ 
any  tenement ;  and  that  the  clerk  pretends  it  held  by /ran/;  almoine^*  and*  the  Imi^ 
pleads  it  a  Unffte ;  in  this  case,  the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry  and  teraet  ef 
twelTe  luiBcient  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  summoned  according  to  the  enatoiB  of  Iki 
realm.  And  if  the  tenement,  or  thing  in  controversy,  shall  be  found  ^hmib  oImmi^  tk 
dispute  concerning  it  shall  be  tried  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  if  H  iphrougSt  hi 
n  Im/ss,  tho  suit  shall  be  followed  in  the  King's  Courts,  unless  both  the  pUMff  mk  ds- 
fendantjiold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same  bishop;  in  which  case,  the eanie 
shall  be  tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or  baron,  with  this  thrther  prerisOi  that  he 
who  is  seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  shall  not  be  disseized,  hanging  the  si^  i.  e. 
Jttring  tke  tiUi,  pendente  lUe,  upon  the  score  of  the  verdict  above  mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  king  in  any  city,  castle,  or  boroughs  or  rc»ldes  upon  anj  of 
the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in  case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  tola* 
swer  any  misbehaviour  belonging  to  their  cognizance ;  if  he  refuses  to  0IN7  their  soa- 
mons,  and  stand  to  tho  sentence  of  the  court,  it  shall  beJawAil  for  the  ordmaiy  to  pot 
him  under  an  interdict,  but  not  to  excommunicate  him,  till  the  king^s  piine^  ofieer  of 
the  town  shall  be  preacquainted  with  the  case  in  order  to  ei^join  bin  to  make  MtlsAte- 
tion  to  the  church.  And  if  such  oflicer  or  magistrate  shall  fail  in  his  daty,  he  shall  be 
fined  by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  the  bishop  may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  leftic- 
tory  person  as  he  thinks  fit. 

aI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  hold  of  the  kinr  in 
chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are  for  that  reason  obliged  to  appear  before  tlw 
king's  justices  and  ministers  to  answer  the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  obsene  all 
the  usages  and  customs  of 'the  realm  ;  and,  like  other  barons,  are  bound  to  be  preeeal 
at  trials  in  the  King's  Court,  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  fbr  the  losing  orUk  ir 
limbs. 

XII.  IVhen  any  archbishopric,  buhopric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  fonodation,  be- 
comes vacant,  the  king  b  to  make  seizure  ;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and  iisiiei 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  of  the  cnwa. 
And  when  it  is  determined  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to  svnmon  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  the  chapter  to  court,  and  the  election  is  to  be  made  In  the  chapel 
royal,  with  the  consent  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of  such  persoos 
of  the  government,  as  hb  highness  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of.  At  which  time  the  pe^ 
son  elected,  before  hb  consecration,  shall  be  obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king, 
as  hb  liege  lord ;  which  homage  shall  be  performed  in  the  usuu  form,  with  a  clause  for 
the  saving  the  privilege  of  his  order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or  great  men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights  or 
property  of  any  archbbhop,  bbhop,  or  archdeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satbfacSon  for 
wrong  done  by  themselves,  or  their  tenants,  the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
And  if  any  person  shall  dbseize  the  king  of  any  part  of  his  lands,  or  trespass  upon  hh 
prerogative,(the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  archdeacons  shall  call  him  to  an  acconnti  nd 
obl^  him  to  make  the  crown  restitution ;  i.  e.  '*  They  were  to  excommunicate  saek 
disseizors  and  ii\jurious  persons  in  case  they  proved  rcmictoiy  and  incorrigible.* 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chatteb  of  those  who  lie  under  forfeitures  of  felony  or  tratm 
are  not  to  be  detained  in  any  church  or  churchyard,  to  secure  them  against  aelnraaad 
justice  ;  because  such  goods  are  the  king'«  property,  whether  they  are  lodged  wtthta  tke 
precincts  of  a  church  or  without  it. 

XV.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debts,  though  never  so  solemn  in  the  circnmftaneei  of 
the  contract,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts. 

"  K  t.  K  re nnre  by  divine  service,  sep  Brittoa  o^lsins  it. 
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general,  and  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
particular.  Upon  this  there  arose  a  violent  debate  be- 
tween the  resolute  monarch  and  the  rebellious  prelate* 
which  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  into  France,  where  Alex- 
ander III.  was  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  exile.  This  pon« 
tiff  and  the  king  of  France  interposed  their  good  offices  in 
order  to  compose  these  differences,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  as  to  en- 
courage Becket  to  return  into  England,  where  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  forfeited  dignity.  But  the  generous  and 
indulgent  proceedings  of  his  sovereign  toward  him,  were 
not  sufficient  to  conquer  his  arroc^ant  and  rebellious  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaininff,  what  he  caUed,  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  nor  could  he  be  induced,  by  any  means,  to  com- 
ply Mrith  the  views  and  measures  of  Henry.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  inflexible  resistance  were  fatal  to  the 
haughty  prelate,  for  be  was,  soon  after  his  return  into 
England,  assassinated  before  the  altar,  while  he  was  at 
vespers  in  his  cathedral,  by  four  persons,  who  certainly 
did  not  commit  this  act  of  violence  without  the  king's 
knowledge  and  connivance.'    This  event  produced  warm 

XVl.  The  tons  of  copy-holdert  are  not  to  be  ordained  without  the  connent  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  where  they  were  born. 

Such  were '  the  arttdea  of  the  eoostitutions  of  Clarendon,  against  the  greatest  part 
of  which  the  pope  protested.  They  were  signed  by  the  English  clergy  and  also  by 
Becket.  The  latter  however  repented  of  what  he  bad  done,  and  retiring  from  court, 
euspended  himself  fiK>m  his  office  in  the  church  for  about  forty  daya^  till  he  received 
absolution  from  Alexander  UI.  who  was  then  at  Sens.  His  aversion  to  these  articles 
Manifested  itself  by  an  open  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  in  which  he  discovered 
his  true  character,  as  a  most  daring,  turbulent,  vindictive,  and  arrogant  priest,  whose 
ministry  was  solely  employed  in  extending  the  despotic  dominion  of  Rome,  and 
whose  fixed  purpose  was  to  aggrandize  the  church  upon  the  ruins  of  the  state. 
See  Collier's  EccUsiailieal  Uutory,  vol.  i.  xii.  century.  Rapin  Thoyras,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

ICJ^  i  This  assertion  is,  in  oiu:  opinion,  by  much  too  strong.  It  can  only  be 
founded  upon  certain  indiscreet  and  passionate  expressions,  which  the  intolerable 
insolence  and  frenetic  obstinacy  of  Becket  drew  (Vom  Henry  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when,  after  having  received  new  affronts,  notwithstanding  the  reconciliation 
ho  had  effected  with  so  much  trouble  and  condescension,  he  expressed  himself  to 
this  purpose :  "  Am  I  not  unhappy,  that  among  the  numbers  who  are  attached  to  my 
iBtcrests,  and  employed  in  my  service,  there  is  none  possessed  of  spirit  enough  to 
resent  the  affronts  which  I  am  constantly  receiving  from  a  miserable  priest  1"  These 
words  indeed  were  not  pronounced  in  vain.  Four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  whose  names 
were  Fits  Urse,  Tracy,  Britton,  and  Morville,  murdered  Becket  in  his  chapel,  and 
thus  performed,  in  a  licentious  and  criminal  manner,  an  action  which  the  laws  might 
have  commanded  with  justice.  But  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  after  the  mur- 
der, the  assassins  were  afraid  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  durst  not  retuin  to  the 
King's  Court,  which  was  then  in  Normandy ;  but  retired,  at  first,  to  Knaresborough 
ID  Yorkshire,  which  belonged  to  Morville,  from  whence  they  repaired  to  Rome  for 
absolution,  and  being  admitted  to  penance  by  Alexander  III.  were  sent,  by  the  order:* 
of  that  pontiff  to  Jerusalem,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  upon  the  Black 
Mountain  in  the  severest  acts  of  austerity  and  mortification.  All  this  does  not  look 
as  if  the  king  had  been  deJiberately  concerned  ill  this  mutder,  ot  ^kAii  ei.\it«»V|  t^^Vi- 
^nted  to  it.     On  tbe  contnry,  fiirious  cuccumstaneeB  concui  to  ^tvi«  ^*»N-  >^ft^vi 


it 
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debates  between  the  king  of  Endand  and  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  gained  his  point  so  tar  as  to  make  the  sup- 
pliant monarch  undergo  a  severe  course  of  penance  m 
order  to  expiate  a  crime  of  which  he  was  considered  as 
the  principal  promoter,  while  the  murdered  prelate  was 
solemnly  enrolled  in  the  highest  rank  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs in  the  year  1 173.° 

xin.  It  was  not  only  by  force  of  arms,  but  also  by  unin- 
Aienader  tcrruptcd  cfforts  of  dextcrfty  and  artifice,  by  wise 
SLiST'lu".  councils  and  prudent  laws,  that  Alexander  III. 
SrSi'firm  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church, 
SnfTchSiJb!  and  extended  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifl^. 
ri^iH^^i'V^'  For  in  the  third  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  at 
**^'*^*  Rome,  A.  D.  1179,  the  following  decrees,  among 
many  others  upon  different  subjects,  were  passed  by  his 
advice  and  autnoritv  ;  1st.  That  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  and  dissensions  which  so  often  accoftipanied 
the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  right  of  ejection 
should  not  only  be  vested  in  the  cardinals  alone,  but  also 
that  the  person  in  whose  favour  two  thirds  of  the  college 
of  cardhials  voted,  should  be  considered  as  the  lawful  and 
duly  elected  pontiff.  This  law  is  still  in  force  ;  it  was 
therefore  from  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  election  of 
the  pope  acquired  that  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  by 
which,  not  only  the  pcoplr,  but  also  the  Roman  clergy, 
are  extluued  entirely  from  all  share  in  the  honour  of  con- 
ferrinij  that  important  dij^nity.  2(lly.  A  spiritual  war  was 
declared  a^^aiiist  heretics,  whose  numbers  increasing  con- 
8ideral)ly  about  this  time,  created  much  disturbance  in  the 
church  in  general,  and  infested,  in  a  more  particular  man* 
ner,  several  provinces  in  France,  which  groaned  under 
the  fatal  dissensions  that  accompanied  the  propagation  of 

WM  entirely  innocent  of  this  murder,  Mr.  Home  mentions  particularly  one,  which 
is  wonhy  of  nolicc.  The  king,  Kuspecting  the  design  of  the  four  gentlemen  aboTC 
mentioned,  hy  some  menacing  ixpressions  they  had  dropt,  "despatched,"  says  Mr. 
Hume,  "  a  mcjsscnger  aftor  them,  charging  them  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  person 
of  the  primate.     But  thc^e  oiders  came  loo  late."     See  his  History  of  England,  toI.  l 

{►.294.  Rapin  Thoyra-s  History  of  England ;  Collier's  EccUsiastical  History  of  Eug- 
and,  Tol.  i.  p.  370.  The  author^  which  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  to  for  an  account  of  this 
matter,  are  as  follow:  Guliel.  Stephanide,  Historia  ThonuE  Caniuarimsis  in  Sparks 
Scriptores  rrrum  •^nglicanim,  published  in  folio  at  London,  in  the  year  1723.  Chrisp. 
Lupi  Epistola  et  Vita  Thoma  Cantuar,  Epistoltz  .ilcxandri  ni.  LudoviH  VH.  Henriei  XL 
inhac  caiisa  exJSfSS.  Vaticano^  Bnixellea,  16^2,  2  \ols.  -Uo.  Natalis  Alexander,  Sdett. 
Hittor.  Eccles.  Capitih.  Sac.  xii.  Diss.  x.  p.  833.  Thome  Stapletoni  Tres  Thoma,  icv 
res  gcslan  Thonuz  ^^postoli,  S.  Thomoi  Cantuariensis,  et  Tkonia  Mori,  Colon.  1612, 
in  8vo. 

u  BouJay,  Histor,  •^eadem.  Ports,  lorn.  \\.  v>  "^^y  ^V  nt  DVe  Tn\Q  ti^"^.  "^^ «    0««l 
CoJoniu,  Iiist9ire  Littraire  dt  \a  ViUe  de  Ltjcm,  Vom.  u.  ^.^"^^ 
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their  errors.'^  3dly.  The  right  of  reeommending  and  no* 
minating  to  the  saintly  order  was  also  taken  away  from 
councils  and  bishops,  and  canonization  was  ranked  among 
the  greater  and  more  important  cau&es,  the  cognizance  of 
ivhich  belonged  to  the  pontiff  alone/  To  aJJ  this  we  must 
not  forget  to  add,  that  the  power  of  erecting  new  king- 
doms, which  had  been  claimed  by  the  pontiffs  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  was  not  only  assumed,  but  also 
exercised  b}*  Alexander  in  a  remarkable  instance;  for  in 
the  year  1179,  he  conferred  the  title  of  king,  with  the  en- 
signs of  royalty,  upon  Alphonso  L  duke  of  Portugal,  who, 
unde^the  pontificate  of  Lucius  IL  had  rendered  his  pro- 
vince tributary  to  the  Roman  see/ 

XIV.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ubald,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Lucius 
111.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a,  d.  1181,  by  "'•"«*««• 
the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals  alone,  in  consequence  of  the 
law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  new  pontiff  was  embittered  by  violent  tumults 
and  seditions;  for  he  was  twice  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  bear  a  pope  that  was  elected 
in  opposition  to  the  ancient  custom,  witnout  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles  he  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1 185,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hubert  CriveJli,  bishop  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Urban  III.  and  without  having  trans- 
acted any  thin^  worthy  of  mention  during  his  short  pon- 
tificate, died  of"  grief  in  the  year  1 187,  upon  hearing  that 
Saladin  had  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem.  The 
pontificate  of  his  successor  Albert,*  whose  papal  denomi- 
nation was  Gregory  VTII.  exhibited  a  still  more  striking 

w  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Select.  HUtor,  Eccles,  CapU,  Sax.  xii.  Diss.  ix.  p.  819, 
Trhcre  he  treats  particularly  conccrniiig  this  council.  See  also  torn,  vi.  pars  ii.  Conet- 
BofTtm  Harduini,  p.  1671. 

ICJ^  Dr.  Modboim,  as  also  Spanbeim  and  Fleurj,  call  this  the  third  council  of  Late- 
ran,  whrroas  other  historians  mention  eight  preceding  councils  held  in  the  Lateran,  viz  : 
those  of  the  years  649,  U&l,  1105,  lllS,  1116,  1123,  1139,  1167.  Our  author  has  also 
attributed  to  this  council  of  1179,  dQcreeo  that  probably  belong  to  a  later  period. 

z  See  what  has  been  observed  already,  under  the  tenth  century,  concerning  the  elec* 
tioD  of  the  pupes,  and  the  canonization  of  saints. 

7  Bsironius,  jfuno/.  adJt.  1179.  lunocentii  III.  Epistola  Lib.  rp.  xUx.  p.  54,  torn.  i. 
ed.  Baluzian. 

tCj^  Alphonso  had  been  declared,  by  his  victorious  army,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the 
year  1136,  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  exploits  he  bad  performed  in  the  ivar  against 
the  Moors ;  so  that  Alexander  III.  did  no  more  than  confirm  this  title  by  an  arrogant  bull, 
in  which  he  treats  that  excellent  prince  as  his  vassal. 

z  This  prelate,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  jras  bishop  of  Bcuevento,  and 
rhnncrVorof  tbeRomta  church. 
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instance  of  the  fragititj  of  human  grandeur ;  for  this  pOB« 
tiff  yielded  to  fate  about  two  months  after  his  elevation* 
He  was  succeeded  by  Pkul,  bishop  of  Preneste,  who  filled 
the  papal  chair  above  three  years,  under  the  title  %A 
Clement  III.  and  departed  this  life,  a.  d.  1191,  without 
having  distinguished  his  ghostly  reign  by  any  memorable 
achievement,  if  we  except  his  zeal  for  draining  Europe  of  ill 
treasures  and  inhabitants  by  the  publication  ofnew  crusades* 
Celestine  III.**  makes  a  more  shining  figure  in  history  than 
the  pontiffs  we  have  been  now  mentioning ;  for  he  thun- 
dered his  excommunications  against  the  emperor  Heniy 
VI.  and  Leopold  Duke  of  Austna,  on  account  of  thein  bar* 
ing  seized  and  imprisoned  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land ;  he  also  subjected 
to  the  same  malediction  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Gallieia  and 
Leon,  on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage  into  whicAi 
that  prince  had  entered,  and  commanded  Philip  AugustM 
king  of  France,  to  readmit  to  the  conjugal  state  and  hf^ 
nours  Ingelburg,  his  queen,  whom  he  had  divorced  fbr 
reasons  unknown,  though  this  order  indeed  produced  but 
little  effect.^    But  the  most  illustrious  and  resolute  ponltiiT 
that  filled  the  papal  chair  during  this  century,  and  whose 
exploits  made  the  greatest  noise  in  Europe,  was  Lotharius^ 
count  of  Segni,  cardinal  deacon,  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  Innocent  IIL    The  arduous  undertakings  anif 
bold  achievements  of  this  Eminent  pontiff,  wfato  was  plac^ 
at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  year  1 108,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  following  century. 

XV.  If,  from  the  senes  of  pontiffs  that  ruled  the  ehurch 
in  this  century,  we  descend  to  the  other  ecclesias- 
x^u^x^  tical  orders,  such  as  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
25in  Md  deacons,  the  most  disagreeable  objects  will  be 
**^ ''"•••  exhibited  to  our  view.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  historians  of  this  age,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  decrees 
of  synods  and  councils,  declare  loudly  the  gross  ignorance* 
the  odious  frauds,  and  the  flagitious  crimes,  that  reigned 
among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy  now 
mentioned.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising,  that  tfaue 
monks,  whose  rules  of  discipline  obliged  them  to  a  reguliff 
method  of  living,  and  placed  them  out  of  the  way  of  many 

a  Whose  name  was  Hyacinth,  a  native'of  Rome,  and  a  cardinal  deacon. 

fCP  b  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  and  terrible  proceedings  of  Innocent 
///.  (AaC  the  reunion  hetween  PhiVip  ind  \iicit\Yrai%w%a  ^Bnoim^^aibWi.  f^  L'ffifCoAv  A 
rymieey  par  VMhe  VellT,  torn.  ul.  v*  ^'^%  ^^«  ^^ 
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temptations  to  licentiousness,  and  occasions  of  sinning,  to 
which  the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  orders  were  exposed, 
were  held  in  higher  esteem  than-  they  were.    Tlie  reign 
of  corruption  became  however  so  general,  that  it  reached 
at   last  even  tiie  convents;   and  the  monks,  who  were 
gaining  with  the  most  ardent  etlbrts  the  summit  of  eccle- 
siastical power  and  autliorit}',  and  who  beheld  both  the 
secular  clerks  and  tiie  regular  canons  with  aversion  and  con- 
tempt,'' began,  hi  many  places,  to  degenerate  from  that 
sanctity  of. manners,  ana  that  exact  obedience  to  their 
rules  of  discipline,  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  dis- 
tii]guishe<l,  and  to  exliibit  to  the  people  scandalous  exam- 
ples of  immorality  and  vice.''     Tlic  Benedictmes  of  Clug- 
iii,  who  midoubtedly  surpassed,  in  regularity  of  conduct, 
and  pmity  of  manners,  all  the  monastic  orders  who  lived 
under  their  rule,  maintained'  their  integrity  for  a  long 
time,  amidst  the  general  decay  of  piety  and  virtue.    They 
were  however  at  length  carried  away  with  the  torrent ; 
iseduced  by  the  example  of  their  abbot  Pontius,  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  treasures  that  were  poured  daily  into  then' 
convent  by  the  Hberality  of  the  opulent  and  pious,  they 
fell  from  their  primitive  austerity,  and  following  the  dis- 
solute examples  of  the  other  Benedictnies,  they  "  gave 
fix  emselvcs  up  to  pleasure,  and  dwelt  carelessly.""'  Several 
>t^  the  succeeding  abbots  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  dis- 
der,  and  to  recover  the  declining  reputation  of  their  con- 
2nt ;  but  their  efforts  were  much  less  successful  than  thev 
^  3cpected,  nor  could  the  monks  of  Clugi^i  ever  be  brought 
=^^  ack  to  their  primitive  sanctity  and  virtue.^ 

XVI   The  Cistercian  order,  which  was  much  inferior  to 
he  inoiiks  of  Clugni,  both  with  respect  to  the  The  K^pcrou* 
antiquity  of  their  histitution,  .and  the  possessions  ci^u^LT 
^md  revenues  of  their  convent,  surpassed  them  far  ""^''''' 
in  the  external  regularit)'  of  their  lives  and  manners,  and 

c  Sec  Ruperti  Epistola'm  Martcnc  Thesaur*  winced,  torn.  i.  p.  ^^'t.  This  uritrr  prclcrs 
the  monks  hvfore  the  apostles. 

d  *(ce  Bernard.  Considwation.  ad  £ic;ffcnfur/i,  llli.  iii.  rap.  iv.  Sec  also  the  Spcuduui 
SUdiorum^  ur  BruntUus^  a  poem  roinpused  by  Ni;^pl.  Wirekcr,  an  English  biud  of  no 
mean  reputation,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  ri^ntury.  In  this  poem,  vl' 
which  several  editions  have  been  publishtd,  the  diflfcrcnt  orders  of  moiikt  an:  M-vcre1)r 
censured;  the  Carthusians  alone  have  c>cai>i;d  tiie  keen  tmdTirulcnt  s-.iiir«*  of  ihi^  >^tt»r 
writer. 

c  Isaiah  zlvii.  S. 

f  Sec  Martene,  ^Qinpl^f^itnn  (Mhctio  ^Voiinnentor,  i'rt^r.  ^-vin.  if.,  v.  11 1"' 

VOL.  II.  'V^ 
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in  a  certain  striking  air  of  innoc^ce  and  sanctity,  wUcb 
they  stiU  retained,  and  which  the  others  had  al]iu>st  en- 
tirely lost.    Hence  they  «LCC[uired  that  high  d^ree  ol  je- 
putation  and  authority,  which  the  order  of  Clugni  kid 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  increased  daily  in  number,  credit^ 
and  opulence.    The  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clav- 
val,  wnose  Influence  throughout  all  Europe  was  incrediUe, 
whose  word  was  a  law,  and  whose  counsels  were  regui^ 
ed  by  kings  and  princes  as  so  many  orders  to  which  die 
most  respectful  obedience  was  due ;  this  eminent  eodes- 
astic  was  the  person  who  contributed  most  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  the  Cistercian  order.    Hence  he  is  justlj  con- 
sidered as  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  that  order  % 
and  hence  the  Cistercians,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  ao 
Germany  and  other  countries,  were  distinguished  by  Ht^^j^ 
title  of  Bemardine  monks.*"  A  hundred  and  sixty  rehsioaH 
communities  derive  their  origin,  or  their  rules  of  disdplin^^ 
from  this  illustrious  abbot,  and  he  left,  at  his  death,  seve  ^ 
hundred  monks  in    the    monastery    of   Clairval.    Th« 
church  abounded  with  bishops  and  archbishops  that  hti^ 
been  formed  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  his  instruc- 
tions, and  he  counted  also,  among  the  number  of  his  dis. 
ciples,  Eugenius  UI.  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  tbe 
Koman  j>ontifl[s. 
XVII.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  Cistercian  order  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  monks  of 
Clugni,  and  after  several  dissensions  of  less  con- 
imiVifnmnk;  sequence,  produced  at  length  an  open  rupture,  a 
^.rciu^T,,.       declared  war  between  these  two  opulent  and 

S3werful  monasteries.  They  both  followed  the  rule  of  St 
enedict,  though  the}^  differed  m  their  Iiabit,  and  in  cer- 
tain laws,  which  the  Cistercians  more  especially  had  added 
to  that  rule.  The  monks  of  Clugni  accused  the  Cister- 
cians  of  affecting  an  extravagant  austerity  in  their  manners 
and  discipline ;  while  the  Cistercians,  on  the  other  hand, 
charged  them,  and  that  upon  very  good  CTOunds,  with 
haying  degenerated  from  their  former  sanctity,  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  St.  Bemarrl,  who  was  the  oracle  and 
protector  of  the  Cistercians,  wrote,  in  the  year  1127,  an 

^  Sec  Jo.  Mabillon,  Jlnnal.  Ordin.  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  pasnim,  in  tUa  StL  Btmm^ 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  aaint.  See  also  Anfceli  Min- 
nqne^H  .^wa/«*  Cisteretensfs,  torn.  ii.  and  iii. 


mti3e  t)i>twepn 
the  Oi«tercian« 
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Jlpology  for  his  own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  division  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  convents,  and  inveighed  with 
a  just,  thoagh  decent  severity  against  the  vices  that  cor- 
rupted the  monks  of  Clugni.''  This  charge  was  answered, 
though  with  uncommon  moderation  and  candour,  by  Peter 
Af auricius,  abbot  of  Clu^ni ;  and  hence  it  occasioned  a 
controversv  in  form,  which  spread  from  day  to  day  its 
baneftil  influence,  and  excited  uisturbances  in  several  pro- 
vinces of  Europe.'    It  was  however  followed  with  a  much' 
Bnore  vehement  and  bitter  contest  concerning  an  exemp- 
^on  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  ^nted  among  other  pri- 
"^^ileges  and  immunities  to  the  Cistercians,  a.  d.  1 132,  by 
iKmiocent  11.    A  considerable  part  of  the  lands  which  the 
.Cistercians  possessed,  Ind  to  wnich  the  pontiff  granted  tibis 
^^xemption,  were  subject  to  the  monks  of  Clugni,  who  suf- 
fered consequentiy  b^  this  act  of  liberality,  and  disputed 
-^e  matter,  not  only  with  the  Cistercians,  but  with  the  pope 
liimself.  This  keen  dispute  was,  in  some  measure,  termi- 
nated in  the  year  1155,  out  in  what  manner,  or  upon  what 
conditions,  is  more  than  is  come  to  our  knowledge/ 

xviiK  The  regular  canons^  who  were  erected  into  a  fixed 
and  permanent  order  in  the  preceding  century, 
employed  their  time  in  a  much  more  useful  and  ^~  r 
exemplary  manner  than  the  monastic  drones,  who 
passed  their  days  in  luxury  and  sloth.  They  kept  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  exercised  a  va- 

sir  h  This  apology,  as  it  is  called,  of  St  Bernard,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
curious  reader,  it  exhibits  a  true  and  lively  picture  of  monastic  opiilencc  and  luxury, 
and  shows  how  the  religious  orders  in  general  lived  in  this  century.  The  flimous  abbot, 
in  thb  performance,  accuses  the  monks  of  Clugni  of  luxury  and  intemperance  at  their 
table,  of  superfluity  and  magnificence  in  their  dress,  their  bed-chambers,  their  furniture, 
equipage,  and  buildings.  He  points  out  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  abbots,  who  looked 
much  more  like  the  governors  of  provinces,  than  the  spiritual  fathers  of  humble  and  holy 
communities,  whose  original  profession  it  was,  to  be  crucified  and  dead  to  the'  interests 
and  pleasures,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  present  world.  He  declares,  with  a  pious 
concern,  that  be  knew  several  abbots,  each  of  whom  had  more  than  sixty  horses  in  his 
stable,  and  such  a  prodigious  variety  of  wines  in  his  cellar,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  taste  die  half  of  them  at  a  single  entertainment.  See  Fleury,  HuL  Eedesiastiipie, 
lit.  Izxvii.  tom*xiv.  p.  351,  edit.  Bruxclles. 

i  See  6.  Bemardi  Jlpoloria  in  Oper,  torn.  i.  p.  523 — 533.  The  Jlpology  of  Peter,  abbot 
of  Chspi,  sumamed  the  renerobU^  which  is  published  among  his  Epistles f  lib.  i.  ep.  S8, 
in  the  Bihlwtheca  Ckmiacenaitf  tom.  i.  p.  657 — 695.  See  also  the  LHalotpis  inter  Clunio' 
ecfu«m,  et  Cistereiensem,  published  by  Martene,  in  his  Thesaw.  Anecdot,  tom.  v.  p.  1573 
— 1613.  Compare  with  all  these  Mabillon,  Anntd.  Benedict,  tonf.  vi.  p.  80,  and  Manri- 
quez,  Jinned.  Ciatere.  ton.  i.  p.  88. 

k  Sea  Angeli  Manriquez,  Anned,  Ciatereienths^  tom.  i.  p.  239.  Mabillon,  Annal.  Be- 
ntiiei,  tom.Ti.  p.  218,  479,  et  Fresfat-  ad  Operm  8.  Bemardi.  Jo.  de  Lanncs,  Histoire 
At  PonHfieat.  d^Innocent  II.  p.  63—79.  Jo.  Nic.  Hertii  Dits,  de  exemptiont  Cixtcrc.  a 
decimis. 


the 
canons. 
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riety  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  rendered  theni  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  church.'  Hence  they  rose  daily  in 
credit  and  reputation,  received  many  rich  and  noble  do- 
nations from  several  persons,  whose  opulence  and^  pi^ 
rendered  them  able  and  willine^  to  distinguish  merit,  and 
were  also  often  put  in  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monks,  whose  dissolute  lives  occasioned,  from  time  to  tune, 
the  suppression  of  their  convents.  This,  as  might  weH 
be  expected,  inflamed  the  rage  itf  the  monastic  orden 
against  the  regular  canons,  whom  they  attacked  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  lostded  with  the  bitterest  iiivectivef. 
The  canons,  in  their  turn,  were  far  from  being  backwa^ 
in  making  reprisals ;  they  exclaimed,  on  the  coDtrary> 
against  the  monks  with  the  utmost  vehemence  ;  enume- 
rated their  vices  both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  wri- 
tings, and  insisted  upon  their  being  confined  to  their  mo- 
nasteries, seauestered  from  human  society,  and  excluded  ' 
from  all  ecclesiastical  honours  and  functions.  Hence 
arose  a  long  and  warm  contest  between  the  monks  and 
canons  concerning  pre-eminence,  in  which  both  parties 
carried  their  pretensions  too  hi^h,  and  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  moderation.""  The  champions^ 
who  espoused  the  mterest  of  the  monks,  were  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard,  Hugh  of  Amiens,  Rupert  of  Duytz  ;  while 
the  cause  of  the  canons  was  defended  by  Philip  Harven- 
gius,  a  learned  abbot,  and  several  other  men  of  gem*us 
and  abilities.**  The  effects  and  remains  of  this  ancient  con- 
troversy are  yet  visible  in  our  times. 

XIX.  A  new  society  of  religious  Benedictines  arose  about 
New  monitiie  thc  commcncement  of  this  century,  whose  prin- 
•"^•^  cipal  monaster}^  was  erected  in  a  barren  and 

solitary  place,  called  Fontevraud,  between  Angers  and 
Tours,  from  whence  the  order  derived  its  name:  Robert 
of  Arbriselles,  its  founder,  who  had  been  first  an  hermit, 
and  afterward  a  monk,  prescribed  to  his  religious  of  both 
sexes,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  amplified  however  by  the 
addition  of  several  new  laws,  which  were  extremely  sin: 

1  See  the  HisUnre  liUraire  di  h  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  118. 

m  See  Lemberti  EpisUda  in  Mertene,  Tiutaur.  Amcdot.  torn.  i.  p.  399      - 

rS^'rifii^i-  !S'  -^^^  ]S}Sf}!'J^^   ^^"*»  ^*"-^-  ^'^  torn.  T.  ^ 
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gular  and  excessively  severe.  Among  other  singularities 
mat  distinguished  this  institution,  one  was,  that  the  several 
monasteries  which  Robert  had  built,  within  one  and  the 
same  enclosure,  for  his  monks  and  nuns,  were  all  subjected 
to  the  authority  and  government  of  one  abbess ;  in  justifi- 
cation of  which  measure,  the  example  of  Christ  was  al- . 
leged,  who  recommended  St  John  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
imposed  it  as  an  order  upon  that  beloved  disciple,  to  ba 
obedient  to  her  as  to  fall  own  mother •**  This  new  order, 
like  all  other  novelties  of  that  kind,  gained  immediately  a 
high  degree  of  credit ;  the  shigularity  of  its  discipline,  its 
form,  and  its  laws,  engaged  multitude»  to  embrace  it,  and 
thus  the  labours  of  its  founder  were  crowned  with  remark- 
able success.  [0^  But  the  association  of  vigorous  monks 
and  tender  vii^s,  in  the  same  conununity,  was  an  impru- 
dent measure;  and  could  not  but  be  attended  with  manv 
inconveniences.  However  that  be,  Robert  continued  his 
pious  labours,  and  the  odour  of  his  sanctity  perfumed  all 
the  places  where  he  exercised  his  ministry.]  He  was  in- 
deed suspected  by  some  of  too  great  an  mtimacy  with  his 
female  disciples ;  and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  in  order 
to  try  his  virtue,  by  opposing  it  to  the  strongest  temptations, 
he  exposed  it  to  an  inevitable  defeat  by  the  manner  in 
which  ne  conversed  >vith  these  holy  virgins.  It  was  even 
said,  that  their  commerce  was  softened  bv  something  more 
tender  than  divine  love  ;  against  wliich  charge  his  disciples 
have  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  defend  tneir 
master.*" 

o  See  the  Worki  of  Abelard,  p.  '48,  whose  testimony  in  this  matter  is  confirmed  by 
the  present  state  and  constitution  of  this  famous  order ;  though  Mabillon,  flrom  an  ez* 
ceui?e  partiality  in  fa?our  of  the  Benedictines,  has  endeavoured  to  diminish  its  credit 
in  his  Jbmd.  Benedict,  tom.  r.  p.  423.  For  an  account  of  Robert  and  his  order,  see 
the  •tfcte  Smnctor.  tom.  iii.  Fehruar.  p.  593.  Dion.  Sammarthani  Gallia  CkiittunOf 
Ion.  ii.  1311.  Bayle's  DUtumary,  at  the  article  Fontevraud.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordm, 
tom.  Ti.  p.  83.  The  present  state  of  this  monastciY  is  described  by  Moleon,  in  his 
Fsyof  es  IdhirgUpuMf  p.  108,  and  by  Martene,  in  his  Voyage  LiUrmre  de  datx  BenedietkM. 
put  ii.  p.  1. 

p  See  the  letters  of  Geoffry,  abbot  of  Vendome,  and  of  Marbod,  bishop  of  Rennes, 
ID  which  Robert  is  accused  of  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  the  nuns.  Mow  the  grave 
abbot  was  defended  against  this  accusation  by  the  members  of  his  order,  m.ay  be  seen 
in  Mainferme*s  Clyprus  ^aacentia  Ordinit  FontebralderuiSf  published  in  8?o.  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1684  ;  and  also  by  another  production  of  the  same  author,  entitJed  Disser* 
tmttmus  in  EputoUm  contra  Robertum  de  Arhrias^  Satnurii,  1682,  in  8to.  Bayle's 
account  of  this  famous  abbot,  in  which  there  is  such  an  admirable  mixture  of  wk, 
MDse,  and  malice,  has  also  been  attacked  by  ivreial  writers ;  see,  among  others,  the 
Diiitrt^Hon  ^r<^'*^  P0*c  ^  bienhcweux  Rtkert  d^JMriMsdUi  nor  ee  tju'en  a  dit  M. 
MaifU^  An?ers,  1701,  in  8ro.    Mahillon,  AnnaL  tom.  r.  et  vi  p.  9,  10. 

ICT^  In  the  year  1177,  some  Runs  of  thn  order  wan  fanmij^t  into  England,  at  th^ 
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XX.  Norbert,  a  Grerman  nobleman,  ^o  went  into  hiAf  1 
The  cmter  of  oitlers,  aud  was  afterward  archbishop  of  Magde-  I 
''*^"^-  bure^,  employed  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  restore  I 
to  its  primitive  seventy  the  discipline  of  the  regular  canon,  1 
which  was  extremely  relaxed  m  some  places^  and  almoit 
totally  abohshed  in  others.  This  eminent  reformer  found* 
ed,  in  the  year  1121,  the  order  of  Premontre  in  Pioui^, 
.whose  fame  spread  throughout  Europe  with  an  amaging 
rapidity,  and  whose  opulence,  in  ar  short  space  of  time,  be- 
came excessive  and  enormons,  in  consequence  of  tbe  higk 
esteem  which  the  monks  of  this  commmiity  had  acquired 
by  the  gravity  of  their  manners,  and  their  assiduena  appJi- 
cation  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  But  their  over- 
grown prosperity  was  the  source  of  their  ruin ;  it  aoon  di* 
minished  their  zeal  for  the  exercises  of  devotion,  extin^ 
guished  their  thirst  after  useful  knowledge,  and  thus,  step 
Dy  step,  plunged  them  at  length  into  all  sorts  of  vices.^  The 
rule  which  they  followed  was  that  of  St.  Augustin,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  and  an  addition  of  certain  severe 
laws,  whose  authority  however  did  not  long  survive  tbra* 
austere  founder.' 

XXI.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  certain  Cabr 
brian,  whose  name  was  Berthold,  set  out  with  a  few  com- 
panions for  Mount  Carmel,  and  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  prophet  Elias  is  said  to  have  disappeared,  built  an 
humble  cottage,  mth  an  adjoining  chapel,  m  which  he  led 

desire  of  Henry  HI.  who  gave  them  the  monastery  of  Ambreabury  ii  Wiltalriri. 
They  bad  two  other  houses  here  ;  the  one  at  Eton,  the  other  at  Westwood  in  Woccea- 
tershire. 

ICP  q  The  rdigiaiu  of  this  order  were  at  fint  so  poor,  that  they  had  Mtidag  th«y 
could  call  their  own,  bat  a  single  an,  which  serred  to  carry  die  wood  they  cot  d&mi 
every  morning,  and  sent  to  Laon  in  order  to  purchase  bread.  But  in  a  Ami  lime  tbey 
received  so  many  donations,  and  built  so  many  monasteries,  that  thiity  yean  aAer  tfcte 
foundation  of  this  order,  they  had  above  a  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Qenuny. 
In  process  of  time,  the  order  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  it  had  monasteriae  in  nU 
parts  of  Chriatendom,  amounting  to  one  thousand  abbeys,  Cbrce  hundred  profoalriiipa,  a 
Test  number  of  priories,  and  five  hundred  nunneries.  But  this  number  »  now  gMlly 
diminished.  Besides  what  they  lost  in  Protestant,  countries,  of  sizty-fiTO  abbayBy  tkat 
they  had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  now  remaining. 

r  Sec  Uelyot,  HisL  dts  OrdreM,  tom.  ii.  p.  156.     Chrysost.  Van  der  Staria.  ma  A. 
^orberti  PrttmonstnUenMium  Pfftriarcbaef  published  in  8vo.  at  Antwerp,  in  1656.     L 
Hughes,  Vie  de  S.  Jforbert,  Luzemb.  1704,  in  4to.     Add  to  these^  notwiUntandli^ 
partiality,  Jo.  Launoius,  InquitU.  in  PrivUegia  Ordin.  Prmnuma^rat.  cap.  i.  ii.  Of». 
iii.  part  i.  p.  448.     For  an  account  -of  the  present  state  of  the  ori/tr  of  Frmumtn  Me 
Martene*s  Vo^re  LiUrmre  de  deux  Benedidina,  tom.  iL  p.  59. 

SCP  The  PranwrutnUenies,  o^  monks  of  Premontre,  vulgarly  called  White  canoMs 
came  first  into  England,  a.  d.  1146.  Their  irst  monastery,  called  New  HOnee, 
was  built  in  Lincolnshhre,  by  Peter  de  SaoKa,  anQ  dedicated  to  St  Martial.  lmtk% 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  order  in  question  had  twenty-seven  monasteries  in  Bagland. 
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a  Ufe  of  solitude,  austerity,  and  labour.    This  little  colo- 
ny subsisted,  and  the  places  of  those  that  died  were  more 
than  filled  by  new  comers ;  so  that  it  was  at  length'  erect- 
ed into  a  monastic  community  by  Albert,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem.    This  austere  prelate  drew  up  a  rule  of  disci- 
pline for  the  new  monks,  which  was  aftenvard  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  who  modified  and  al- 
tered it  in  several  respects,  and  among  other  corrections, 
mitigated  its  excessive  rigour  and  severity/    Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  order  of  CarmeUtes,  or,  as  they  are 
eommonly  called,  of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
^wrhich  was  afterward  transplanted  from  Syria  into  Europe, 
and  obtained  the  principal  rank  among  the  mendicant  or 
begging  orders.    It  is  true  the  Carmeutes  reject,  with  the 
liighest  indignation,  an  origin  so  recent  and  obscure,  and 
amrm,  to  this  werj  day,  that  the  prophet  £lias  was  the  pa- 
rent and  founder  of  their  ancient  community."    Ver}'  few 
liowever  have  been  engaged  to  adopt  this  fabulous  and 
chimerical  account  of  their  establishment,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  and  many  Roman  catholic  writers  have 
treated  their  pretensions  to  such  a  remote  antiquity  with  the 
utmost  contempt.""     [0^  And  scarcely  indeed  can  any 
thing  be  more  ndiculous  than  the  circumstantial  narrations 
of  the  occasion,  origin,  founder,  and  revolutions  of  this  &- 
mous  order,  which  we  find  in  several  ecclesiastical  authors, 
whose  zeal  for  this  fraternity  has  rendered  them  capable 
of  adopting  without  reluctance,   or  at  least  of  reciting 
without  shame,  the  most  puerile  and  glaring  absurdities. 
They  tell  us,  that  Klias  was  introduced  into  the  state  of 
monachism  by  the  ministry  of  angels  ;  that  his  first  disci- 

«  In  the  year  1205. 

1 1  have  here  principally  followed  Dan.  Papcbrocb,  an  accurate  Writer,  and  one 
who  is  always  careful  to  produce  sufficient  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  his  narrations, 
see  the  Acta  Satictor.  Jinlwtrp,  J^lcusa  April,  torn.  iii.  p.  774 — 802.  It  u  vn:\\  known, 
that  an  accusation  was  brought  against  this  learned  Jesuit,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  pontilT,  by  the  Carmelites,  on  account  of  his  having  called  in  question  the  dig- 
nity and  high  antiquity  of  their  order.  We  ha?e  in  Helyot's  tiisl,  dia  Ordresj  torn.  i.p. 
S8S,  an  account  of  this  long  and  trdiou<  contest  which  wa^  so  far  determined,  ur  at  least 
-sospcnded,  in  the  year  1698,  by  Innocent  XII.  that  silence  was  imposed  upon  the  con- 
tending parties. 

u  The  most  concise  and  accurate  of  all  the  Carmelite  writers,  who  have  treated  this 
mmtter,  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  French  monk,  in  his  Diaaertatio  Hiator,  Theol.  in  qua 
Fatriarchus  OrditUs  Carmditarum.  Prophetct  Ella  tindicalur^  published  in  8vo.  ot  Paris, 
in  the  year  1632.  The  modem  writers,  who  have  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Carmel- 
ites against  Papebroch,  are  extremely  prolix  and  tiresome. 

w  See  Harduini  Of»fra  Postkum.  p.  6-12.    Labat,  yoyafre  en  Eapofrnc  ct  Italim,  torn,  iii 
p.  87.     Couniycr,  Rxamen  dea  dffntta  Tkeoloqiqv^.s^  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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pies  were  Jonah,  Mieah,  and  also  Obadiah,  whose  wife, 
m  order  to  ji^et  rid  of  an  importiuiate  crowd  of  lovers 
who  tluttcred  about  her  at  the  couii  of  Achab,  after  the 
d«*i>aiiure  of  her  husband,  bound  herself  by   a   vow  qf 
rhastity,    received    tlit?    veil    froni    Uie    hands    of  Jath&t 
Klias,   and   thu>    bccasne    {\w.   fn-st  abi)ess   of  the   Car- 
niehte  unhjr.     'I'hey   enter  into  a  vast  detail  of  all  the 
rirrnnistanc(»s  that  rehite  to  the  rules  of  discipbne  which 
W'vvv.  drawn   up    foi     this    eonniiunit},    the    habit   which 
distinguished   its    n)enil)ers,   and  the   various   alterations 
which    were    introduced    into    their    rule    of  ■  discipline 
hi   process  of  time.     'l'he\    obser\e,   that  among  other 
marks  whicli  were  used  to  cH^sthiguish  the  Canuelites  from 
the  si;culars,  the  tonsure  was  one  ;  that  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction exp.)sed  ilu*in  indet^ti  to  the  mockeries  of  a  profane 
multhude  ;  and  that  this  funiisln*s  the  true  explication  of 
the  terms  bald  head^  which  the  chiklren  addressed,  by  way 
of  reproach,  to  b^lisha  as  he  was  on  hib  w  ay  to  GarnieJ/ 
Thev  tell  us  moreover  that  Pvthas^oras  was  a  member  of 
this   ancient    order;  that  he  tirew  all  his    wisdom  from 
mount  ("anneK  arid  had  several  conversations  with  the  pro- 
phi?t  Daniel  at  Babylon,  upon  the  su:>ject  of  the  Trimtv. 
Nay,  thev  »-o  still  fartli»»r  hito  the  res^ii)n  of  table,  ami  as- 
sign that  the  V'iri^in  Alary/ and  Jesus  himself,  assumed  the 
habit   and    profession    )f  ('ann(*lites;  and  tliey  load  tliis 
fuiion  wiih  a  heaji  of  al\surd   ciniunstances,    which  it  is 
]mJ>o^^ible  to  read  without  the  hi«^hest  astoni^hluent.'J 

X  Sci  L>  SCiiiics  ii.  lis. 

tl  f"  y  r«»r  ail  :iiin»li-  ucrount  of  all  ihc  nh.'Unl  iinciilioiK  h»rc  fairitcd  nt,  sec  a  t«% 
r«iii  irkatilf  rtoi'h,  i-i  titlt'tl,  "  Onlirs  M»)ii  i  iLpir.,  iliotoin- I'Ximitr  (U:  toii>  l(<  Auaur 
tjiii  oiii  ruii'.' ,•>!  ;i  111  !*.)•.(( riti-  IT  inril  )  a  •!•  ;.»»■«  «iiriou\  i'.Aw-  f'ii.t(}u»;  unirc, lnrh 
•.•hi^.  tl'ii  i  ♦rr-.  ^ -..mi  ii(t  ithii.'  tlr  ,»;iH-;»j»i«^  (if>  iiii  iii' «  Aiiitufs  ;  }i<f.ir  Mrnir  ^e  deaoB- 
:<trarioii  iju*'  <•»  iju'on  \  axafin  «''»i  .'^-il'-inr  it  Miit.U'lc  v\  i  u".  mx.''  This  work,  tiiiirh 
usM'lir-t  iniiiti-.l  ..♦  r»r.-  in  I7"»l,  iii  !-.•  tti.  'I'J-  of  /;«.'/.i.  iii<I  ulifh  was  suppre^ied 
aliii  '-t  I  -ooii  »•  It  »;».».'::iv«l.  i-  -.vi'tt.  i  u.;i  m  .-i:  i\.t.  il  M|:irinM ,  nml  liatiiins;  >MlSi 
l\u'  iiurrati'His  ii  .*oTit.iiii*  an-  CiiiMiiui  ii  bv  i*ii..it*>ii>  rio.u  i»u-  iii<  »i  im::iii«-ii|  i\iii*:>)r«  «lit 
b.i\:-  JiWvu  ••••(•iHiiitM  ul  til-  Hli^iiiii-  inl.  rV.  V'u  :  ::f'i  .\\  lir^i^n  ,i  ,  ,i,.  t-»  !l;t..-  WntO 
"Xj-i.r  111!  iiiMiK^  !••  j>ir\  •!'-iiMiiii!r..l.iMi  •(.  Ill'  '.aiiu'it.  r  (if  hi<  n.a»lir*  :  aiit':  it  is  vefj 
riM..iil.  i!'  ,  tiiai  i:- t''jr  ( .\«  •  •i>ii)i.  oi  |.i  juj-  .  ,  ||.  \:\  .»iiuii  his  fnai>-ri  iN  Irom  the 
Sri\(  •^t  .iiit'ior  , -Ml  I  i>->)i.i  the  tiio-t  /I  ut>ii>  ♦  ••  «,i«f  iv.  ,,|  Miui.ii'ii^'!:.  Ii  'u  ha*  rniM- 
lishiii  his  -iihir.-i.  it  i  :»v  thf  \i\  iri'v  ni'iii.  Mi.tMii'i  ti.'i  ih"  u  iitv  ei<  traiict*  ol  hif 
•»tyh-,  ai..'  Hill  !•>  h<Miii;  Id  iIm;  i  h:ii.r-  1 1  f  .•  lun;!  ..M.-  iii.iuii'p  iti<  •<  aiiv  prartirt?  wLick 
thtir  ino.-t  «ri.o(i.-<  hi^r'in.iiis  i/r„|i  ,,j-  ilisn  i;\.  i  !•<  -iiiihoi-o  nf  tht*  /r'6.'ro/'/r/jw*« -ff* 
•Sc?'«  •'•*  •/•  /f.  ••li.i  ,?;f.s,  :ii  {1.1  n  »uu«-,  havi  i^iww  ••\«'ial  Mi('i«st|j)fir  fxttact^  o(  till* 
work  111  ihi'  i  I.  :;.i,  lih,  uwA  ."nh  \-,luines  of  thai  liiUiary  .lo-.ru:^!. 

»•:  ..•"**  *I'h'   ('ar.n« 'itis  raiiin   into  I'.iuUind   in  the  >c:ir  l",MO»  an!  »»r«rtoi?  thtTC  a  Ti»t 
Munibci  01  inon.isiiiitri  a'lno-'  throiijh  iht*  wHolt  kiiudoin      Svf  iii ou^htonN  Ih^hriciC 
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zxn.  To  this  brief  account  of  the  religious  orders,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  add  a  list  of  the  principal  Greek 
md  Latin  writers  that  flourished  in  this  century.  *^^  ''''^• 
Hie  most  eminent  among  the  Greeks  were  those  that  fol- 
bw; 

Philippus  Solitarius,  whose  Dioptra,  or  controversy  be- 
hreen  tne  soul  and  the  body,  is  sufficiently  known ; 

£ustratius,  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
shurch  against  the  Latins  with  great  learning  and  spirit, 
md  who  wrote  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  Aristo- 
Je; 

Euthymius  Zi^abenus,  who,  b^  his  Antiheretical  Pano- 
ily»  together  with  his  commentaries  upon  several  parts  of 
he  sacred  writings,  has  acquired  a  place  among  the  prin- 
ipal  authors  of  rais  century ; ' 

Johannes  Zonaras,  whose  Annals,  together  with  seve- 
111  other  productions  of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant ; 

Michael  Glycas,  who  also  applied  himself  to  historical 
imposition,  as  well  as  to  other  branches  of  learning  ;^ 

Constantius  Harmenopulus,  whose  commentaries  on  the 
avil  and  canon  laws  are  deservedly  esteemed ; 

Andronicus  Camaterus,  who  wrote  with  great  warmth 
md  vehemence  against  the  Latins  and  Armenians ; 

Eustathius,  bisnop  of  Thessalonica,  the  most  learned  of 
he  Greeks  in  this  century,  and  the  celebrated  commenta- 
lor  of  the  Iliad ; 

Theodorus  Balsamon,  who  employed  great  diligence, 
erudition,  and  labour  in  explaining  and  digesting  the  civil 
ind  ecclesiastical  laws  of  tne  Greeks.^ 

XXIII.  The  most  eminent  among  the  Latin  writers  were, 
temard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  from  whom  the  Cis- 
srcian  monks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  de-  ^'^**"  '^'""^ 
ived  the  title  of  Bernardins ;  a  man  who  was  not  destitute 
f  genius  and  taste,  and  whose  judgment,  in  many  res- 
ects, was  just  and  penetrating  ;  but  who,  on  the  other 
and,  discovered  in  his  conduct,  many  marks  of  supersti- 
on  and  weakness,  and  what  is  still  worse,  concealed  the 
I8t  of  dominion  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  made  no 

z  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotkeque  des  ^uteurs  Eecles.  par  Jlf.  Du  Pin,  torn. 
p.  318, 324. 

a  OUier  hutorians  place  Glycas  in  the  fifteenth  century.    See  Lami  Disscrtatio  dt 
'iye»  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolume  of  his  DtWcift  tvoomm  eruditonnn. 
b  See  the  Bibfiotheea  Graea  pf  Fahricius. 
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Mnmle  of  loading  with  fidse  accusations,  such  as  had  the 
ttiimtaDe  to  incur  his  displeasure ;'' 

Innocoit  IIL  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  epirtles  and  odier 
productioiis  contribute  to  illustrate  the  reHgioua  aeritt- 
ments,  as  also  the  discipline  and  morals  that  prerailcd.ii 
this  century ;'' 

Anselm  of  Laon,  a  man  of  a  subtle  genius,  and  deqpif 
versed  in  logical  disquisition ; 

Abelard,  ue  disciple  of  Anselm,  and  most  famous  in  1km 
century,  on  account  of  the  'eleffance  of  hb  wit,  the  ezteflt 
of  his  erudition,  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  hb  unhappy  Tate  ;* 

*   Greofiiy  of  Yendome,  whose  Episties  and  Dissertationa 
are  yet  extant ; 

Rupert  of  Duy  tz,  and  the  most  eminent  periiapa  <rf  all 
the  expositors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  floiiriahed; 
.  among  the  Latins  during  this  century,  a  man  of  a  aound 
judgment  and  elegant  taste  ;^ 

^  Huffh  of  St.  Victor,  a  man  distinguished  by  the  fecun* 

dity  of  his  genius,  who  treated  in  iiis  writings  of  nSi  the 

'  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition  that  were  known 

in  his  time,  and  who  composed  several  dissertations  that 

are  not  destitute  of  merit  ;* 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ntys- 
tics  in  this  century,  and  whose  treatise,  entitied  the  JMnrs* 
tical  Art,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  marrow  of  that 
kind  of  theology,  was  received  with  the  greatest  avkKty, 
and  applauded  by  the  fanatics  of  the  times  ;*" 

c  Hie  lennied  MabiUon  has  girea  a  splendid  edition  of  Ihp  works  of  St  Ififimil^  tad 
Has  not  only  in  his  preface  made  many  excellent  obserfations  upon  the  life  umI  Mrtmj 
of  this  famous  abbot,  bat  has  also  sul^oined  in  his  Wcrk9^  th^  accoanta  Chit  htKm  bmn 
,  gifen  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  his  life  and  actions. 

d  The  epistles  of  Innocent  UI.  were  published  at  Paris,  in  two  hurge  folmea  fa  fiilio« 
by  Baluzius,  in  the  year  1688. 

e  See  Bajle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  articles  Abelard  and  Paraclete  Gervak,  fif  d^  JPUrre 
.fbtiUard^  Mbi  de  Rutfi,  et  dc  HdoUe,  published  at  Paris  in  two  vohimes  Svo.  In  tie 
year  1728.  The  works  of  this  Sunous  and  unfortunate  monk  were  paWiahnd  at  Fads 
in  1616,  in  one  volume  4to.  by  Franc.  Amboise.  Another  edition,  much  BOie  aafle^ 
might  be  giYcn,  since  there  are  a  great  number  of  the  productions  of  Abelard  that  hata 
nerer  yet  seen  the  light. 

f  See  Mabillon,  Jhmal.  Betud.  torn,  rl  p.  19,  SO,  48,  144,  168,  961»  889,  896^  who 
gives  an  ample  account  of  Rupert,  and  of  tne  disputes  in  which  he  was  farolvad. 

g  See  GalHa  ChriaUana^  tom.  rii.  p.  661.  The  works  of  this  learned  maa  were  pob- 
lished  at  Rouen,  in  three  volumes  in  folio,  in  the  year  1648.  See  for  a  further  aeeoiHit  ef 
him,  Derlangii  Dissert,  de  Hugoni  a  8,  Fitiariy  Helmstadt,  1746,  in  ^o.  md  Btateae^ 
f^oifkge  LUertdre,  tom.ii.  p.  91, 98. 

Ji  Gtdlia  ChrUlima^  tom.  vil.  p.  669. 
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Honorius  of  Autun,*  no  mean  philosopher,  and  tolerably 
versed  in  theological  learning; 

Gratian,  a  learned  monk,  who  reduced  the  canon  law 
into  a  new  and  regular  form,  in  his  vast  compilation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  councils,  the 
decretals  of  the  pontiffs,  the  capitularies  of  the  kings  of 
France,  &c. 

William  of  Rheims,  the  author  of  several  productions, 
«very  way  adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  practical  religion ; 

Peter  Lombard,  who  was  commonly  called,  in  France, 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  because  he  had  composed  a  work 
80  entitled,  which  was  a  coUection  of  opinions  and  sentences 
relative  to  the  various  branches  of  theology,  extracted  from 
the  Latin  doctors,  and  reduced  into  a  sort  of  system  ;^ 

Gilbertus  ForretaDUS,'a  subtle  dialectician,  and  a  learn* 
ed  divine,  who  is  however  said  to  have  adopted  several  er- 
roneous sentiments  concerning  the  divine  essence  ;  the  in- 
carnation; and  the  Triuitv  ;'"* 

William  of  Auxerre,  who  acquired  a  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  Theological  System ;" 

Peter  of  Blois,"  whose  epistles  and  other  productions 
may  yet  be  read  with  profit ; 

Jonn  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  true  ge- 
nius, whose  philosophical  and  theological  knowledge  was 
adorned  with  a  lively  wit  and  a  flowing  eloquence,  as  ap- 

Eears  in  his  Metalogicus,  and  his  book  De  nugis  Cuna- 
um;  ' 

Petrus  Gomestor,  author  of  An  Abrid^ent  of  the  Old 
and  New  Xcstament,  which  was  used  in  tne  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth,  and  called  probably  fr6m  thence,^ 
Historia  Scholastica. 

A  more  ample  account  of  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  Latin  writers  mav  be  found  in  those  authors  who  have 
professedly  treated  that  branch  of  literature. 

i  Such  is  the  place  to  which  Honorius  is  said  to  hare  belopged.  But  Le  Boeuf  proves 
bim  to  have  been  a  German,  in  bid  Dissert,  sttr  VHisL  Francoise,  torn.  i.  p.  254. 

k  GoOia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  68. 

1  Gilbert,  De  la  Poiree, 

lC3^  m  He  held,  among  other  things,  this  trifling  and  sophistical  proposition,  that  the 
dk^M  esMmee  and  aUr^uUs  are  not  God;  a  proposition  that  was  every  way  proper  to 
exercise  the  quibbling  spirit  of  the  cholastic  writers. 

n  Le  Boeuf,  Dissert,  swr  Us  S&mme  Theologique  de  GulUmtmt  ^Jiuierre,  in  Mo1al*s 
CanHsamtion  des  Memoires  ^HtsMre  et  de  Uteratwref  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  317. 

A  Petrus  Blesensis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CoXCKRNINCJ  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ,THE  CHRI8TIA:(  CBURCH  IN  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  When  we  consider  the  multitude  of  causes  whidk 
curutiinH,  umtcd  thcir  influeuce  in  obscuring  the  lustre  of 


SSJ^fiS'  genuhie  Christianity,  and  corrupting  it  by  a  pro* 
°"''^'  fane  mixture  of  the  mventions  ofsuperstitioug  and 
designing  men  with  its  pure  and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will 
appear  surprising,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  not  totally 
extinguished.  AH  orders  contributed,  though  in  difierent 
ways,  to  corrupt  the  native  purity  of  true  religion.  The 
Roman  pontifts  led  the  way ;  they  would  not  suffer  BSij 
doctrines  that  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  diminish  thrar 
despotic  authority ;  but  obliged  the  public  teachers  to  in- 
terpret the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
render  them  subservient  to  the  support  of  papal  dominion 
and  tyranny.  This  order  was  so  much  the  more  terrible^ 
in  that  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and  to  force  the 
words  of  Scripture  into  significations  totally  opposite  to  the 
intention  of  its  divine  Author,  such,  in  a  wora,  as  had  the 
counige  to  place  tlie  authority  of  the  gospel  above  that  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  consider  it  as  the  supreme  rule 
of  their  conduct,  were  answered  with  the  formidable  ail- 
ments of  fire  and  sword,  and  received  death  in  the  most 
cmel  forms,  as  the  fruit  of  their  sincerity  and  resolution. 
The  priests  and  monks  contributed,  in  their  way,  to  dis- 
figure the  beautiful  simplicity  of  religion ;  and  finding  it 
their  interest  to  keep  the  people  in  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  darkness,  dazzled  their  feeble  eyes  with  the  ludicrous 
pomp  of  a  gaudy  worship,  and  led  them  to  place  the  whole 
of  religion  in  vain  ceremonies,  bodily  austerities  and  exer- 
cises, and  particularly  in  a  blind  and  stupid  veneratioii  for 
the  clergy.  The  scholastic  doctors,  who  considered  die 
decisions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  precepts  of  the  dialecti- 
cians as  the  great  rule  and  criterion  of  truth,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  mined  them  by  de- 
grees, and  simk  divine  truth  under  the  ruins  of  a  captious 
philosophy ;  while  the  mystics,  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  maintained  that  the  souls  of  the  truly  pious  were 
incapable  of  any  spontaneous  motions,  and  coum  not  aaly 
be  moved  by  a  aivine  impulse ;  ^a^diV^x^^^xvcA.  cst^V;  ^^1  Ynatits 
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to  the  pretensions  of  reason,  but  excluded  it  entirely  from 
religion  and  morality ;  nay,  in  some  measure,  demed  its 
very  existence. 

II.  The  consequences  of  all  this  were  superstition  and 
ignorance,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
true  religion,  and  reigned  over  the  multitude  SSJS'SSr 
with  a  universal  sway.  Relics,  which  were  for  "^  ««"»"»*• 
the  most  part  fictitious,  or  at  least  uncertain,  attracted 
more  powerfully  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  more 
effectual  than  the  prayers  offered  to  heaven  through  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  that  divine  Redeemer.' 
The  opulent,  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  either  to 
erect  new  temples,  or  to  repair  and  embellish  the  old,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  happiest  of  all  mortals,  and  were  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  mtimate  friends  of  the  Most  High. 
While  they,  whom  poverty  rendered  incapable  of  such 
pompouN  acts  of  liberaUty,  contributed  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  edifices  by  their  bodily  labours,  cneer* 
fully  performed  the  services  that  beasts  of  burden  are 
usually  employed  in,  such  as  carrying  stones  and  drawing 
wagons,  and  expected  to  obtain  eternal  salvation  by  these 
voluntary  and  painful  efforts  of  misguided  zeal."*  The 
saints  had  a  greater  number  of  worshippers,  than  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  Saviour  of  mankmd ;  nor  did  these 
superstitious  worshippers  trouble  their  heads  about  that 
knotty  question,  which  occasioned  much  debate  and  many 
labonous  disquisitions  in  succeeding  times,  viz.  ^'How  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prayers 
and  supplications  that  were  addressed  to  them  from  the 
earth."  This  question  was  prevented  in  this  century  by  an 
opinion  which  tne  Christians  had  received  from  their  psaWi 
ancestors,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  descended  often 
from  above,  and  frequented  the  places  in  which  they  had 
formerly  taken  pleasure  during  their  residence  upon  earth/ 

m  8ee  Guibert  de  Novigento,  Di  pignaribua,  so  were  relics  called,  sanctorum,  in  his 
Works  published  by  Dacherius,  p.  327,  where  he  attacks,  with  judgment  and  dexterity, 
tbe  superstition  of  these  miserable  times. 

q  Sec  Haymon's  Treatise  concerning  this  custom,  published  by  Mabillon,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  tome  of  his  Annid.  BituMeL    See  also  these  Jhmals,  p.  S91. ' 

r  As  a  proof  that  this  assertion  is  not  without  foundation,  we  shall  transcribe  the 
following  remarkable  passage  of  the  L{fe  of  Si,  Altman,  Hshop  of  Padua,  as  ii  stands 
In  Seb.  TengnasPs  CoUecL  Kc(.  Jtfonumentor.  p.  41.  "Vos  licet,  sancti  Domini,  son- 
no   \entTo  rcquicscati9...baud  tamen  crediderim,  spiritus  vcstros  deesse   locis  qu« 


'» 
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To  finish  the  horrid  portrait  of  guperstition,  we  shall  mitf 
observe  that  the  stupid  credulity  cdT  the  people  inthiscoiik 
tury  went  so  far,  that  when  an^  person,  eititor  tfarou^  the 

Shrensy  of  a  disordered  imagmation,  or  with  a  desigB  to 
eceive,  published  the  dreams  or  visions,  which  tfaey/nf 
aedf  or  pretended  they  had  from  above,  the  multitude  Itf- 
sorted  to  the  new  oracle,  and  respect^  its  decisioDS  m 
the  commands  of  Grod,  who,  in  this  wav,  was  pleased^  it 
they  imagined,  to  comrauq|cate  counsel,  instructioiit  sttA 
the  knoiinedge  of  his  will  to  men.  This  appears,  to  waoh 
tkm  no  other  examples,  from  the  extraordinary  remitatkni 
which  the  two  fiunous  prophetesses  Hildegard,  alibesf  oi 
Bingen,  and  Elizabeth  oi  Schonaii^e,  obtained  in  Ger^ 
many/ 
III.  This  universal  reign  of  ignorance  and  superslitiiiii 
was  dexterously,  yet  baraly  improved  by  the  nders 
^SSSi^  of  the  church,  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  to  dra&Eitlie 
t;!^^^  purses  of  the  deluded  multitude.  And  indeed 
^^^  all  the  various  ranks  and. orders  of  the  cleMy 
had  each  their  peculiar  method  of  fleecing  tile  people. 
The  bishops,  when  they  wanted  money  for  their  private 
pleasures,  or  for  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  granted  to 
their  flock  the  power  of  purchasing  the  remission  of  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  transgressors,  b^  a-  sum  of  money, 
which  was  to  be  applied  io  certain  religious  purposes;  or^ 
in  other  words,  they  published  indulgences^  which  beome 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  episeopal 
orders,  and  enabled  them,  as  is  well  known,  to  form  and  j 
execute  the  most  difficult  schemes  for  the  enlargematit  rf 
their  authority,  and  to  erect  a  multitude  of  sacred  edifices^ 
which  augmented  considerably  the  external  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  church.*  The  abbots  and  monks,  who  were 
not  qualified  to  ^rant  indulgences,  had  recourse  to  other 
methods  of  enrictiing  their  convents.  They  carried  about 
the  country  the  carcasses  and  relics  of  the«aints  in  solemn 
procession,  and  permitted  die  multitude  to  behold,  touch, 
and  embrace  these  sacred  and  lucrative  remains  at  cer* 

T^ntes  tanta  deTotione  construxistis,  et  dilezisUs.  Credo  tos  adesie  cmetis  iBk  ie- 
gentibas,  astare  ridelicet  orantibus,  suceurrere  It^rantUms,  et  Tota  lingiilonim  is  m«- 
tpectu  diTiDB  in%jestati8  promoTere." 

8  Set  Mabillon,  ^naUs  Benedkt,  torn.  ti.  p.  431,  529,  554. 

t  Stepbanus,  ObatinmHs  in  Baluzu  Mi$etUmi.  torn.  ir.  p.  130.    MaMnmi, 
Mtnedkt.  torn.  ri.  p.  535,  &r. 
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tain  fixed  prices.  The  monastic  orders  eained  often  as 
much  by  this  raree  show,  as  the  bishops  md  by  their  in- 
dulgences." 

ly.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  cast  an  eye  upon  the  im* 
mense  treasures  that  the  inferior  rulers  of  tne  ^^  «ften*,rt 
church  were  accumulating  by  the  sale  of  indul-  "y^'IS'RjiMi 
gences,  they  thought  proper  to  limit  the  power  ^"""'• 
of  the  bishops  in  remitting  the  penalties  imposed  upon 
transgressors,  and  assumed,  almost  entirely,  this  profitable 
traffic  to  themselyes.  In  consequence  of  this  new  mea- 
sure, the  court  of  Rome  became  the  general  magazine  of 
indul^nces ;  and  the  pontiffs,  when  either  the  wants  of  the 
church,  the  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  or  the  demon  of 
ayarice,  prompted  them  to  look  out  for  new  subsidies, 
published,  not  only  a  uniyersal,  but  also  a  complete,  or 
what  they  called  a  plenctry  remission  of  all  the  temporal 
pains  and  penalties,  which  the  church  had  annexed  to  cer- 
tain transgressions.  They  went  still  farther  ;  and  not 
only  remitted  the  penalties,  which  the  ciWl  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws  had  enacted  against  transgressors,  but  auda- 
ciously usurped  the  authority  which  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even  tne  punishments 
which  are  reserve'!  in  a  fiiture  state  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity  ;  a  step  this,  which  the  bishops,  with  all  their  ava- 
rice and  presumption,  had  never  once  ventured  to  take.'' 

The  pontiffs  first  employed  this  pretended  prerogative 
in  promoting  the  holy  war,  and  shed  abroad  their  indul- 
gences, though  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  European  princes  to  torm  new  ex- 
peditions for  the  conquest  of  Palestine  ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  the  charm  of  indulgences  was  practised  upon  various 
occasions  of  much  less  consequence,  and  merely  with  a 
view  to  filthy  lucre.""    Their  introduction,  among  other 

a  We  find  in  the  records  of  this  century  innumerable  examples  of  this  method  of 
estorting  contributipps  from  the  multitude.  See  the  Chronxtim.  CetUidense  in  Dacherii 
SjrieUegio  Vettr.  Scriptor,  tom.  ii.  p.  354.  Vita  Sta.  Romana^  ibid.  p.  137.  Mabillon, 
JtmaL  BenedieL  tom.  vL  p.  342,  644.  Jicta  Sanctor.  Mentis  .Afati,  tom.  vii.  p.  533, 
where  we  have  an  account  of  a  long  journey  made  by  the  relic?  of  St.  Mauculus.  Ma- 
billo  o,  ^cta  Sancl(rr,  Ord,  Benedict,  (oin.  vi.  p.  519,  520,  and  tom.  ii.  p.  732. 

w  Morinus,  De  administralione  sttcramenti  panilentia^  lib.  z.  cap.  ix.  xzi.  zxii.  p.  768. 
Rich.  Simon,  BiblUah.  Critique,  com.  iiL  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  371.  Mabillon,  Prof,  ad  .fcto 
Satutor,  Scu.  v.  »^cta  Sanctor,  BenedieL  p.  5-1,  not  to  speak  of  the  Protestant  writerAt, 
%vhom  I  designedly  pass  over. 

s  Muratori  .^nd'g.  ItaUe.  medii  aviy  tom.  t.  p.  761.  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar,  Rom* 
Pmtif,  tom.  ii.  p.  CO.    Theod.  Buinarti  Vita  UrbMi  II.  p.  231,  tom.  iii.  Opp.  Posthum. 
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titmgUj  destroyed  tbeeredk  and  authority  of  die 
eanonical  and  ecdesiaflticai  discipline  of  penance,  aiii:#o* 
casioned  the  removal  and  suppression  of  the  ^^emtmlkhf 
Imt  which  the  reins  were  let  loose  to  every  kmd  of 
&ich  proceedings  stood  much  in  need  of  a  plai 
fence,  but  this  was  impossible.  To  justify  therefore 
scandalous  measures  of  the  pontifi,  a  most  monstroos 
absurd  doctrine  was  now  invented,  which  was  lenilifiilt 
and  embdfished  by  St  Thomas  in  the  foUowuig  te»liir|; 
and  which  contained  amcmg  others,  the  following 
ties ;  *^That  there  actually  existed  an  immense  i 
of  meritj  composed  otthe  pious  deeds  and  virtuoosaolioiii^ 
whidi  the  saints  had  performed  beyond  wh&t  toot  Mpissare 
for  their  own  salvatioiii'  and  which  were  therefoie  «p|w 
cable  to  the  benefit  of  others;  that  the  guai^dien  im| 
dispenser  ct  tins  precious  treasure  was  tiie  Roman  pMH 
tin;  and  that  of  consequence  he  was  empowered  to 
to  such  as  he  thought  proper,  a  fortian  of  thi  ' 
ble  source  of  merit,  suitable  to  their  respectife  guilt, 
sufficient  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  doe  ta  theip 
crimes.''  It  is  a  most  deplorable  mark'  of  the  power  of  att^ 
perstition,  that  a  doctrine,  so  absurd  in  its  natuie,  and  so 
pernicious  in  its  effects,  should  yet  be  retained  and  defend* 
ed  in  the  church  of  Rome.^ 
V.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  this  century  than  ez« 
Thtr«ipod.  positors  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  wiitiiufs ; 
SSi^^  but  nothing  was  so  rare,  as  to  find,  in  llmteM 
Ibis  ctiu,.  ^f  authors,  the  qualifications  that  are 
required  in  a  good  commentator.  Few  of  these 
tors  were  attentive  to  search  dfter  the  true  _ 
of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writersT  or  te  in« 
vestigate  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  were  used;  and 
these  few  were  destitute  of  the  succours  which  sodi  re* 
searches  demand.    The  Greek  and  Latin  commentators. 


fC3^  y  The  PmUaUUd  wia  a  book,  in  which  the  degree  and  hU  of 
Wtte  aonejied  to  eaeh  crime,  were  regiBtered. 
tCP't  Theee  woits  are  kDown  hj  the  name  of  W§rki  rf  StipmwBnilmu 
iC?^  a  For  a  satiilhctory  and  ample  accoant  of  the  enormoas  doetrtoe  «^i  ..  ^, 
ate  a  reiy  learned  and  jadiciodi  work,  enUtled  Lttiret  tur  lu  JMU»,  piiWhAod  fai 
year  1751,  in  three  fohmiee  8? o.  by  the  re?erend  Mr.  Chab,  minmr  of  the  A 
draiieh  in  the  Higae,  on  occasion  of  the  nniTersal  jiiKlee  celebrated  at  Booie  At  ^.^ 
ceding  year,  by  the  order  of  Benedict  XIV.  In  the  9d  Tokime  of  tMe  exedtaat  wait 
whiah  we  shall  have  Arequent  occasion  to  consult  in  the  comae  of  thfa  Uitoiy,  ttairp 
m  dear  aecount  and  a  satii&ctoryieAitation  of  the  doctrine  in  qoeatlDiii  M  ala*  ttclb- 
^017  of  that  monstroiu  practice  flrom  its  origin  to  the  present  tfmes. 
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)d  by  their  enthusiastic  love  of  antiquity,  and  their 
dt  veneration  for  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages  of 
lurch,  drew  from  their  writings,  without  discernment 
3ice,  a  heap  of  passages,  whicli  thev  were  pleased  to 
der  as  Ulustratious  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Such 
the  coramentarics  of  Kuthymius  Zi^abenus,  an  emi- 
expositor  among  the  Greeks,  upon  Uie  Psalms,  Gros- 
aind  Epistles ;  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ac- 
iedgeu,  tiiat  tiiis  writer  follows  iu  some  places  the 
es  of  his  own  judgment,  and  gives,  upon  certain  oc- 
IS,  proofs  of  penetration  ancT  genius.  Among  the 
s,  we  might  give  several  examples  of  the  injudicious 
3r  of  expounding  the  divine  word  that  prevailed  in 
entury,  such  as  the  Lucubrations  of  Peter  Liombard, 
rt  de  la  Poree,  and  the  famous  Abelard,  upon  the 
IS  of  David,  and  the  Episties  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  do 
commentators  among  the  Latins,  who  expounded 
hole  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  who  are  placed  at 
;ad  of  the  expositors  of  this  age,  such  as  Gilbert^ 
I  of  London,  surnamed  the  Universal,  on  account  of 
LSt  extent  of  his  erudition,^  and  Hervey,  a  most  stu- 
Benedictine  monk,""  deserve  a  higher  place  in  our 
:n«  than  the  authors  already  mentionea.  The  wri- 
liat  merit  the  preference  among  the  Latins  are  Ru- 
»f  Duytz,  and  Anselm  of  Laon ;  the  former  of  whom 
Hided  several  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  latter  com- 
,  or  rather  comnlied,  a  Glossary  upon  the  sacred  wri* 
As  to  those  doctors  who  were  not  carried  away  by 
thusiastical  veneration  for  the  ancients,  who  had 
;e  enough  to  try  their  own  talents,  and  to  follow  the 
es  of  their  own  sagacity,  they  were  chai^eable  with 
^  of  another  kind ;  for,  disregarding  and  overlook- 
e  beautiful  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  they  were  per- 
lly  bent  on  the  search  of  all  sorts  of  mysteries  in 
.cred  writings,  and  were  constantly  on  the  scent  after 
hidden  meaning  in  the  plainest  expressions  of  Scrip- 
The  people  called  Mystics  excelled  peculiarly  m 
lanner  of  expounding ;  and  forced^  by  their  violent 

in  Mcoant  of  Chb  prelate,  sec  Le  Boeuf,  Memoiren  eofuenunU  rifyinred^^^uxerra 

1.486. 

imple  account  of  this  learned  Benedictine  is  to  be  found  in  Gabr.  Liron,  Singif 

Istoriques  et  Utertdres,  torn.  iii«  p.  29.    See  also  MaUUon,  JinnaUt  Benedicf 

p.  477,  719. 
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explications,  the  word  of  God  into  a  conformity  with  thor . 
visionary  doctrines,  their  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  the  fljs- 
tern  of  discipline  which  the^  had  drawn  from  the  excur- 
sions of  their  irregular  fancies.  Nor  were  the  comnmti* 
tors,  who  pretended  to  lode  and  philosophy,  and  wlio^ 
effect,  had  applied  themselves  to  these  profound  scienM^ 
free  from  the  contagion  of  mysticism  in  their  explicatiM 
of  Scripture.  They  followed,  on  the  contrary,  tne  exam- 
ple of  tnese  fanatics,  as  may  be  seen  bv  Hugn  of  St  Vkv 
tor's  Allegorical  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testi- 
ment,  by  the  Mystical  Ark  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and 
by  the  Mystical  Commentaries  of  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nu- 
gent, on  Obadiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos;'  not  to  mention 
several  other  writers,  who  seem  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  same  spirit 
VI.  The  most  eminent  teachers  of  theology  resided  it 
Paris,  which  city  was,  from  this  tune  forwardf 
J^iSS^  frequented  by  students  of  divinity  from  all  parts 
l^'piJ^i!  of  Europe,  who  resorted  thither  in  crowds  to  re* 
'^'  ceive  instruction  from  these  celebrated  masters* 

The  French  divines  were  divided  into  difiereni  sects* 
The  first  of  these  sects,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  tide 
oithe  micient  theologistSj  explained  the  doctrines  of  religicm 
in  a  plaui  and  simple  manner,  by  passages  drawn  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  irom  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  tne  ancient  doctors,  and  very  rarely  made  use  of 
the  succours  of  reason  or  phUosophy  in  their  theological 
lectures.  In  this  class  we  place  St.  Bernard,  Peter,  soma* 
med  the  Chanter^  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  and  other  doctors, 
who  declared  an  open  and  bitter  war  against  the  pkilaso- 
phical  divines.  The  doctors,  which  were  afterwaru  known 
oy  the  name  of  positivi  and  senlentiarii^  were  not,  in  all 
respects,  different  from  these  now  mentioned.  fmStnting 
the  examples  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lan- 
franc,  Hildebert,  and  oiher  doctors  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, they  taught  and  confirmed  their  system  of  theology, 
principally  by  coUectnig  the  decisions  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  far  from  rejecting  the  succours  of  reason,  and 
the  discussions  of  philosophy,  to  which  they  more  espe* 

d  The  Pnlogiu  in  ^bdiam  has  been  published  bj  MabilloD,  in  hb  AwmUm 
•fom.  yU  p.  637. 
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cially  had  recourse,  when  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  and 
adversaries  to  be  refuted,  but  in  the  application  of  which, 
all  did  not  discover  the  same  degree  of  moderation  and 
prudence.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is  supposed  to  have  been 
me  first  writer  of  this  century,  who  taught  in  this  manner 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  digested  mto  a  regular  sys- 
tem. His  example  however  was  followed  by  many ;  but 
Bone  acquired  such  a  shining  reputation  bv  ms  labours,  iD 
this  brauch  of  sacred  erudition,  as  Peter,  bishop  of  PariSp 
flumamed  Lombard,  from  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  Four  books  of  Sentences  of  this  eminent  prelate,which 
appeared  in  the  year  1 172,"  were  not  only  received  with 
imiversal  applause,  but  acquired  also  such  a  high  degree  of 
authority,  las  induced  the  most  learned  doctors  in  alTplacea 
lo  employ  their  labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding 
theuL  &»rcely  was  tliere  any  divine  of  note  that  did  not 
imdertake  this  popular  task,  except  Henry  of  Gendt,  and  a 
few  others ;'  so  that  Lombard,  wno  was  commonly  called 
master  of  the  sentences^  on  account  of  the  famous  work 
BOW  mentioned,  became  truly  a  classic  author  in  divinity.' 
VII.  The  followers  of  Lombard,  who  were  called  senten^ 
Oariij  though  their  manner  of  teaching  was  defec- 
tive in  some  respects,  and  not  altogeuer  exempt  u^^!^^ 
from  vain  and  trivial  questions,  were  always  ~^"«'- 
attentive  to  avoid  entering  too  far  into  the  subtilties  of 
the  dialecticians,  nor  did  they  presumptuously  attempt  sub- 
mitting the  divine  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncertain 
and  obscure  orinciples  of  a  refined  and  intricate  logic, 
which  was  rather  founded  on  the  excursions  of  fancy  than 

e  Erpoldi  Lindenbrogii  Seriptoru  SepiemtrunudeM,  p.  S50. 

f  A  list  of  ^e  cotamentatun,  who  laboured  in  ex|»Uining  tbe  SenUneeM  of  Peter  Lom* 
haid,  ia  given  by  Anton.  PoMevinus,  in  his  BibHoth,  SetuU,  torn.  L  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  p. 

IC7  g  The  Book  nf  ScMleneet,  which  rendered  the  name  of  Peter  Lombard  so  iUiia- 
M,  was  a  eompilation  of  Aentcnces  and  paft»*ageii  drawn  from  the  Iktbers,  wboie 
lifold  contradictions  this  eminent  prelate  endeavoured  to  reconcile.  His  work 
mtr  be  coosidered  %»  a  complete  bod/ of  divinit>.  It  consists  of  four  books,  each  of 
vWeb  b  snbdiTided  into  various  chapters  and  sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the 
IVMfy,  and  the  dioine  aUributet ;  in  the  second,  of  the  cnatUni^  in  general,  of  the 
flUn  of  migdtf  the  firnudion  md  fali  of  num,  of  gra-e  and  free  lotff,  of  original  Hn 
mn  aehud  InmtfrtMien;  in  the  third,  of  thf^  incomoltofft,  and  perfecHoM  of  Jemt 
CluriMt  ;  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity^  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  eommandments  qf 
Ood.  The  «4eram«nff,  the  rem,rreetio:\,  the  ln»l  fidgmtnt,  and  the  ttole  qf  the  righteotu 
l»  kmten,  are  the  »ul]r|ects  treated  in  tbe  fourth  and  last  book  of  this  (kmous  work,  wfaieh 
wma  the  wonder  of  the  tweUU  centuiy,  and  is  little  more  than  an  olgect  of  cuotampc  in 
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on  the  nature  of  things.    They  had  for  contemporaries 
another  set  of  theologists,  who  were  far  from  imitaliv 
their  moderation  and  prudence  in  this  respect ;  a  set  a 
subtile  doctors,  who  taught  the  plain  and  simple  truths  eC 
Christianity,  in  the  obscure  terms  and  with  the  perpleiiiy 
distinctions  used  by  the  dialecticians,  and  explamedy'ir 
.rather  darkened,  with  their  unintelligible  jai^ou,  the  sdv 
lime  precepts  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.    Tim 
method  of  teaching  theology,  which  was  afterward  called . 
the  scholastic  system,  because  it  was  in  general  use  in  the 
schools,  had  for  its  author  Peter  Abelard,  a  man  of  the 
most  subtile  genius,  whose  public  lectures .  in  pbilompliy 
and  divinity  had  raised  him  to  the  liishest  summit  of 
literary  renown,  and  who  was  successive!}'  canon  of  Paris, 
and  monk  and  abbot  of  Ruys.**    The  fame  he  acquired  by 
this  new  method  engaged  many  ambitious  divines  to  adopt 
ft;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  followers  of  Abelard 
multiplied  prodi^ously  not  onlv  in  France,  but  also  in 
England  and  Italy.    Thus  was  the  pure  and  peaceable  wis- 
dom of  the  gospel  perverted  into  a  science  6f  mere  so- 
phistry and  chicane ;  for  these  subtile  doctors  never  ex- 
plained or  illustrated  any  subject,  but  on  the  contrary, 
darkened  and  disfigured  the  plainest  expressions,  and  the 
most  evident  truths,  by  their  laboured  and  useless  distinc- 
tions, fatigued  both  themselves  and  others  with  unintell^ 
ble  solutions  of  abstruse  and  frivolous  questions,  and  through 
a  rage  for  disputing,  maintained  with  equal  vehemence  and 
ardour  the  opposite  sides  of  the  most  serious  and  momen- 
tous questions/ 

viii.  From  this  period  therefore,  an  important  distinctioii 
J  he  cbrifthw  was  made  between  the  Christian  doctors  who  were 
dS'iHtoiwo  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  class  were 
iMki'J^^  placed  those,  who  were  called  by  the  various 
z,haiastics,  jiajncs  of  W6/ici,  i.  e.  bible  doctors,  dognustkif  and 
posititij  i.  e.  didactic  divines,  and  also  veteres,  or  ancients; 
and  in  the  second  were  ranged  the  sclioUisiics,  who  were 
also  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  smtentiaruj  after  the 
master  of  the  sentences^  and  novij  to  express  their  recent 


h  Abelard  acknowledges  thb  himself,  Efrist.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  80.  Oper,  See  ftbo 
De  SehoUs  Condi  Jtf.  p.  67,  cap.  lis.  torn.  it.  opp.  pars  i. 

i  Cses.  Egasse  de  Boulay,  Htstor,  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  201,  5S5.  Anton.  Weodl, 
AnHquU.  Oxomitns.  torn.  i.  p.  68.  Launoius,  Dt  vmria  AritMeU$  jbrHmm  in  UkedL  fWft. 
cap.  iii.  p.  187.  edit.  EUioichH  Viiem.  1720,  in  8ro, 
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origin.  The  former  expounded,  though  in  a  wretched  man- 
ner, the  sacred  writings,  in  their  pubHc  schools,  illlustrated 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  deriving  any  succours 
firom  reason  or  philosophy,  and  confirmed  their  opinions  by 
the  united  testiomonies  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  The 
latter  expounded,  instead  of  the  Bible,  th^  famous  Book  of 
Sentences ;  reduced,  under  the  province  of  their  subtile 
philosophy,  whatever  the  gospel  proposed  as  an  object  of 
mith,  or  a  rule  of  practice ;  and  perplexed  and  obscured 
its  divine  doctrines  and  precepts  by  a  multitude  of  vain 
questions  and  idle  speculations.^  The  method  of  the 
scholastics  exhibited  a  pompous  aspect  of  leaffiing,  and 
these  subtile  doctors  seemed  to  surpass  their  adversaries 
in  sagacity  and  genius ;  hence  the  v  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  studious  youth,  who  flocked  to  their  schools  in  mul- 
titudes, while  the  bibHcij  or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page^  as 
they  were  also  called,  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  au- 
ditories mifrequented,  and  almost  deserted.^  The  scho- 
lastic theology  continued  in  high  repute  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean colleges  until  the  time  ot  Luthen 

IX.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  these  metaphysi- 
cal divines  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  Tbe  ^diQiucie 
and  much  opposition  to  overcome,  before  they  uS^SSSS^ 
could  obtain  that  boundless  authority  in  the  Eu-  "^""^ 
ropean  schools,  which  they  enjoyed  so  long.  I'hey  were 
attacked  from  difierent  quarters ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
ancient  divines  or  Bible  doctors ;  on  the  other,  by  the  mys- 
ticsy  who  considered  true  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  unat- 
tainable by  study  or  reasoning,  and  as  the  frmt  of  mere 
contemplation,  inward  feeling,  and  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  divine  influences.    Thus  that  ancient  conflict  between 

k  See  Boulay,  Hislor*  Jicad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  657. 

1  The  Awib  of  Sentences  seemed  to  be  at  this  time  in  much  greater  repute  than  tbe 
Holy  Seriptures,  and  the  compilations  of  Peter  Lombard  were  pref#rred  to  the  doctrines 
and  preempts  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appears  evident  from  the  following  remarkable  passage 
in;Rog«>r  Bacon's  Opp,  .Vq;<  ad  ClemetUem  IV.  Pontif.  Rom.  publisheci  in  1733,  at  London, 
by  Sam.  Jcbb,  from  the  original  MSS.  "  Baccalaurfus  qui  legit  tevtum,  scriphtrtiej  soc- 
eumbit  lectori  sententiarum,  et  ubiquc  in  omnilms  bonoratur  et  prefcrt'ur ;  nam  ille,  qui 
legit  sententias  habet  principalem  horam  legendi  secundum  suam  Toluntatem,  habet  et 
socium  et  camcram  apud  religiosos  ;  scd  qui  Icgit  Bibliam,  caret  his,  et  mendicat  horam 
legendi  secundum  quod  placet  lectori  senteiitiarum ;  et  qui  legit  summas,  dtsputat 
ubiquR  et  pro  magiftro  habetur,  reliquus  qui  teztum  legit,  non  potest  disputare,  sicut  fuit 
hor  anno  Bonoius,  et  in  mnltis  allis  locis,  quod  est  ab^urdum ;  manifestum  est  igitor, 
quod  teztusillius  ikcultatis,  le.  Theohgie4B,  subjieitur  ani  sunmB  magistral!.''  Such 
was  now  the  authority  of  the  scholastic  theology,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Bacoo, 
who  lived  in  the  foilowiiig  tipa^aiul  In  whoae  writiogi  there  are  many  thinga  highly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  corioaa. 
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fiuth  and  reason,  that  had  formerly  divided  the  Latin  doe? 
tar8»  and  had  been  for  many  years  hushed  in  silence,  waa 
now  mihappily  revived,  and  produced  every  where  new 
tumults  aim  dissensions.    The  patrons  and  defenders  of 
the  ancient  theoloffv,  who  attacked  the  schoolmen,  weia 
Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent,"  Peter,  abbot  of  Moustier  la 
Celle,  Peter  the  Chanter,"  and  principally  Walter  oi  SL 
Victor.'    The  mystics  also  sent  forth  into  the  field  of 
controversy  upon  this  occasion,  their  ablest  and  most  no> 
lent  champions,  such  as  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flori,  Richard 
of  St  Victor,  who  loaded  with  invectives  the  schoJaatic 
divines,  and  more  especially  Lombard,  though  he  waa  im* 
doubtedly  the  most  candid  and  modest  doctor  of  that  sub- 
tile  tribe.    These  dissensions  and  contests,  whose  dejpkorfr- 
ble  effects  augmented  from  day  to  day,  engaged  Atexai^ 
der  III.  who  was  pontiff*  at  this  time,  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  restore  trauquilUty  and  concord  in  the 
church.    For  this  purpose  he  convoked  a  solemn  and  no* 
merous  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  the  year  1 164»^  in  wfaick 
the  Ucentious  rage  of  disputing  about  religious  mattere 
was  condemned ;  and  another  hi  the  year  1179,  in  which 
some  particular  errors  of  Peter  Lombard  were  pointed  out 
and  censured.' 
X.  But  of  all  the  adversaries  that  assailed  the  scholaa- 
tic  divines  in  this  century,  none  was  so  fonnida- 
J^bTSr*'  ble  as  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  whose  zeal  waa 
•^"*^'      ardent  beyond  all  expression,  and  whose  influ- 
ence and  authority  were  equal  to  his  zeal.     And  accordr 
inj^ly,  we  find  this  illustrious  abbot  combating  the  dialec- 
ticians, not  only  in  his  writings  and  his  conversation,  but 
also  bv  his  deeds ;  arming  against  them  synods  and  couB- 
cUs,  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 
The  renowned  Abelard,  who  was  as  much  superior  to  St. 
Bernard  in  sagacity  and  erudition,  as  he  was  his  inferior 

m  In  hif  TropoUgia  in  Otew^  p.  803,  Opp. 

B  OpuMcul,  p.  877,  396,  edit.  Benedicl. 

o  lu  bis  Verhum  Mbrniai.  cap.  Ui.  p.  6, 7,  published  at  Moos  in  the  year  1639,  in  4lau 
kj  Oeoiige  Galopin. 

p  In  his  UM  iv.  contra  Qu^fuor  Franew  Lahynnikos  et  nvvot  k^rtHem.  lie  calM 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Poitien,  who  were  the  prineiMl 
•ehobutie  difinei  of  this  century,  the  four  LefryHni&f  qf  iVaice.  For  ao  accoaat  eC 
thk  work,  which  is  yet  in  manuscript,  see  Boulay,  Jfiif.  jSetuL  Pm^  tea.  ii.  b.  tif. 

^  Ant  Pagi  Cfilic.  im  Bmnmimm^  tarn,  fv.  e^  .4. 1 164,  p.  614^  615. 

r  Matth.  Paris,  HMw.  Mt^ar,  p.  115.    Boolay,  J»iter.  JM^  Perifc  tM.  H.  p. 
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m  credit  and  authority,  was  one  of  the  first  who  felt,  by  a 
bitter  experience,  the  aversion  of  the  lordly  abbot  to  the 
scholastic  doctors;  for  in  the  year  1121,  he  was  called 
before  the  council  of  Soisons,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in 
the  year  1 140,  in  both  of  which  assemblies  he  was  accused 
bj  St  Bernard  of  the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  was 
uially  condemned  as  an  egregious  heretic'  The  charge 
brought  against  this  subtile  and  learned  monk  was,  that  he 
had  notoriously  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
blasphemed  against  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  en* 
tertained  unworthy  and  false  conceptions  of  the  person 
and  ofllces  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
him,  denied  the  necessity  of  the  divine  ^ace  to  render  us 
Tirtuous,  and  in  a  word,  that  his  doctrmes  struck  at  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  religion.  It  must  foe  confess^ 
ed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Abe^ 
lard,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  very  singular  and  in* 
conirnious  manner  upon  several  points  of  theology  ;'  and 
tliis  indeed  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  subtile 
refinements  upon  mysterious  doctrines  frequently  lead. 
But  it  is  certain,  on  tne  other  hand,  that  St.  ifemard,  who 
had  much  more  genius  than  logic,  misunderstood  some  of 
the  opinions  of  Abelard,  and  wilfully  perverted  others* 
For  the  zeal  of  this  good  abbot  too  rarely  permitted  him 
to  consult  in  his  decisions  the  dictates  of  impartial  equity ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  he  almost  always  applauded  beyond 
measure,  and  censured  without  mercy." 

XI.  Abelard  was  not  the  only  scholastic  divine  who  paid 
dear  for  his  metaphysical  refinement  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  whose  logic  exposed  him  to  the  unre* 

•  See  Btyle^  DUHonary,  at  the  article  Abelard.  Gerrais,  Vie  iPMdmri  d  ^HdtUi* 
MabiUon,  A.iwd.  BaudicL  torn.  vi.  p.  63,  84,  324,  395.  Martene,  Tluumr»  JhuaUim^ 
torn.  T.  p.  1139. 

fC3^  t  He  affiimed,  for  eiample,  anong  other  things  equally  uointelligible  and  ei* 
travagant,  that  the  names  Futhir,  Son^  and  Holy  Ohotty  were  improper  tenna,  and 
were  only  used  to  express  the  fulneu  o/  tht  tovereign  good ;  that  the  Ftiher  was  the 
pitmUude  of  pcwer^  the  Son  c  certain  poir cr,  and  the  Holy  GkoMt  no  power  at  all !  that  the 
Soly  Gkoet  was  the  aoul  of  the  tcorld,  with  other  crude  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  mingled, 
BoweTcr,  with  boU  truths. 

u  See  Genrais,  Vie  ^JMard^  torn.  ii.  p.  1C2.  Le  CIcrc.  BUlioA.  Jineienne  d  Jtfe* 
deme,  torn.  i3C  p.  353.  Dionys.  Petav.  Dogmata  TkeoUg,  torn.  i.  lib.  t.  cap.  vi.  p.  917,  as 
•bo  the  worl»  of  Bernard,  fwj<m.  Abelard,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  crude  notion^ 
was  a  man  of  true  genius,  was  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  which  feu 
to  his  lot,  and  of  a  more  enlightened  age  than  that  in  which  he  liTed.  After  passing 
tiirough  the  (Wnace  of  persecution,  and  having  suffered  afflictions  of  Tarions  kinds,  ef 
which  he  has  transmitted  the  Urtory  to  posterity,  he  retired  to  die  monastery  of  Chignl, 
wbere  he  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1149. 
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lendng  fury  of  persecution ;  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  who  had  taught  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Paris,  and  in  other  places  with  the  highest  applause,  met 
with  the  same  fate.  Unforttuiately  lor  him,  Arnold  and 
Calo,  two  of  his  archdeacons,  who  nad  been  educated  io 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  theology,  heard  him  one  day 
disputing  with  more  subtilty  than  was  meet,  conceniing 
the  divuie  nature.  Alarmed  at  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine, 
they  brought  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  him  before 
pope  Eugenius  III.  who  was  at  that  time  in  France ;  and 
to  give  weight  to  their  accusation,  they  gained  over  St 
Bernard,  and  engaged  him  in  their  cause.  The  zealous 
abbot  treated  the  matter  with  his  usual  vehemence,  and 
opposed  Gilbert  with  the  utmost  severity  and  bitterness, 
first  in  the  council  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1147,  and  afterward  in 
that  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims  the  ^' ear  following.  In 
this  latter  council  the  accused  bishop,  m  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute,ofiered  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  jud|g- 
ment  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  Koman  ponti^  by 
whom  they  were  condemned.  The  errors  attributed  to 
Gilbert  were  the  fruits  of  an  excessive  subtilty,  and  of  an 
extravagant  passion  for  reducing  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  empire  of  metaphysic  and  dialectic.  He 
distinguished  the  divine  essence  from  the  Deity^  the  pro- 
perties of  the  three  divine  persons  from  the  j^er^on^  them- 
selves, not  in  reality,  but  by  aUalraction,  in  statu  rationis^ 
as  the  metaphvbi«.ians  speaik ;  and  in  consequence  of  these 
distinctions,  he  denied  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. To  these  he  added  other  opinions  derived  from  the 
same  soiu'ce,  whicn  were  rather  vain,  fanciful,  and  adapted 
to  excite  surprise  by  their  no velty,  than  glaringly  fal^e,  or 
really  pernicious.  These  refined' notions  were  fiu*  above 
the  comprehension  of  good  8t.  Bemai^d,  who  was  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  such  profoimd  disquisitions^  to  such 
intricate  researches.^ 

XII.  The  iniportant  science  of  morals  was  not  now  in  a 

The  Stair  of  ^^ry  dourishing  state,  as  may  be  easily  imagined 

JISS!<Srihe.  when  we  consider  the  genius  and  spiritoT  that 

^''^'        philosophy,  which  in  this  century,  reduced  all 

w  See  Da  Boiilay,  Hist.  Acad.  Parit,  torn.  ii.  p.  233,  838.  MebOloiH  Jinntl.  Bmigg' 
(m.  torn.  Ti.  p.  343,  413,  433.  Gdiim  CkrhWma  BenedieHn.  torn.  ii.  p.  1175.  Bfettb. 
Fariih  Mbfor.  JITmor,  p.  56.    PettTu  DognuOm  Tkeohgka,  torn.  i.  lib.  L  cap.  wiu.     Lon- 

;:QeniI,  ERstQinde  PEs:ii9e  GafH^sne^  torn.  ix.  p.  147. 
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he  other  sciences  under  its  dominion,  and  of  which  we 
Hive  given  some  account  in  the  preceding  sections.  The 
mly  moral  writer  among  the  Greeks,  who  is  worthy  of 
nention,  is  Philip,  sumamed  the  SoUtaiy,  whose  book  en- 
itled  Dioptra,  wnich  consists  in  a  dialogue  between  the 
N>dy  and  tne  soul,  is  composed  with  judgment  and  elegance, 
ind  contains  many  things  proper  to  nourish  pious  and 
drtaous  sentiments. 

The  Latin  moralists  of  this  age  m^  be  divided  into  two 
Masses,  die  scholastics  and  mystics.  The  former  discoursed 
ibout  virtue,  as  they  did  about  truth,  in  the  most  unfeeling 
Bigon,  and  generally  subjoined  their  arid  system  of 
Dorals  to  what  they  called  their  didactic  theology.  The 
atter  treated  the  duties  of  moraUty  in  a  ^uite  different 
Banner ;  their  language  was  tender,  persuasive,  and  affect- 
ng,  and  their  sentunents  often  beautiful  and  sublime  ;  but 
jiey  taught  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  without 
netbod  or  precision,  and  frequently  mixed  the  dross  of 
?latonism  with  the  pure  treasures  of  celestial  truth. 

We  might  also  place  in  the  class  of  moral  writers  the 
^atest  part  of  tne  commentators  and  expositors  of  this 
century,  who,  laying  aside  all  attention  to  the  significatioH 
>f  the  words  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  scarcely  ever 
ittemptin^  to  illustrate  the  truths  they  reveal,  or  the 
events  which  they  relate,  turned,  by  forced  and  allegorical 
explications,  every  passage  of  Scripture  to  practicsJ  uses, 
md  drew  lessons  of  morality  from  every  quarter.  We 
x>uld  produce  many  instances  of  this  way  of  commenting 
)e«ide  Guibert's  Moral  Observations  on  the  book  of  Job, 
iie  Prophecy  of  Amos,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

XIII.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  were  seized  with  that  en- 
imsiastic  passion  for  dialectical  researches,  that  poipoiie  wh- 
"aged  in  this  century,  and  were  thereby  rendered  **^ 
sztremely  fond  of  captious  questions  and  theological 
isontests,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  love  of  controversy 
seduced  them  from  the  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and 
fivolved  them  in  labyrinths  of  uncertainty  and  error.  The 
iiflcovery  of  truth  was  not  indeed  the  great  object  they 
lad  in  view;  their  principal  design  was  to  puzzle  and 
mibarrass  their  adversaries;  and  overwhelm  them  with  an 
mormons  heap  of  fnie-spun  distinctions,  an  impetuous  tor- 
•cnt  of  words  without  meaning,  a  long  list  ot  formidable 
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authorities,  and  a  specious  train  of  fallacious  consequences 
embellished  with  railings  and  invectives.  The  princip&l 
polemic  writers  among  the  Greeks  were  Constantiiuis 
Harmenopulus,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  The  fonner 
published  a  short  treatise  De  Sectis  Hsereticorum,  L  e.  cim- 
cerning  the  heretical  sects.  The  latter,  in  a  long  and 
laboured  work,  entitled  Panoplia,  attacked  all  the  various 
heresies  and  errors  that  troubled  the  church  ;  but  not  to 
mention  the  extreme  levity  and  credulity  of  this  writer,  his 
manner  of  disputing  was  highly  defective,  and  idl  his 
iu^ments,  according  to  the  wretched  method  that  now 
prevailed,  were  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
doctors,  whose  authority  supplied  the  place  of  evidence. 
Both  these  authors  were  snarply  censured  in  a  satirical 
poem  composed  by  Zonaras.  The  J^atin  writers  were 
also  employed  in  various  branches  of  religious  controversy. 
Uonorius  of  Autun  wrote  against  certain  heresies;  and 
Abelard  combated  them  all.  The  Jews,  whose  credit  was 
now  entirely  sunk,  and  whose  circumstimces  were  mise- 
rable in  every  respect,  were  refuted  by  Gilbert  de  Casti- 
lione,  Odo,  Petrus  Alfonsus,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Petras 
Mauritius,  Richardus  a  8to.  Victore,  and  Petrus  Blesensis, 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  times,  and  Euthymius,  with 
several  other  di\ines,  directed  their  polemic  force  against 
the  Saracens. 

XIV.  The  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
The  contest  be-  subjcct  of  wWch  has  been  already  mentioned, 
SSkslSdLi-  was  still  carried  on  by  both  parties  widi  die 
lio.  c«ntin»KHi.  greatest  obstinacy  and  vehemence.  The  Gre- 
cian champions  were  Euthymius,  Nicetas,  and  others  cS 
less  renown,  while  the  cause  of  the  Latins  was  vigo* 
rously  maintained  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  liavelsbei^,  and 
Hugo  Etherianus,  who  distinguished  themselves  eminently 
by  their  erudition  in  this  famous  controversy.*  Many 
attempts  were  made  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
to  reconcile  these  differences,  and  to  heal  these  udal 
divisions;  and  this  union  was  solicited,  in  a  particular 
manner,  by  the  emperors  m  the  Comnene  family,  who 
expected  to  draw  much  advantage  from  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Latms,  toward  the  support  of  tiie  Grecian 

X  See  Leo  AUatius  Ue  perpttua  consenmtit  EicUaut  Oritnta,  et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  ctfp. 
\i.  p.  644. 
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empire,  which  was  at  this  time  in  a  decUning,  nay,  almost 
in  a  desperate  condition.  But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  despotic  supremacy  over  the  Greek 
church,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  (xrecian  bishops 
could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  yield  an  implicit  obeoi- 
ence  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  to  condemn  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  their  ancestors,  the  negotiations,  under- 
taken for  the  restoration  of  peace,  widened  the  breach  in- 
stead of  healing  it,  and  the  terms  proposed  on  both  sides, 
but  especially  by  the  Latins,  exasperated,  instead  of  calm- 
ing, the  resentments  and  animosities  of  the  contending 
parties. 

XV.  Many  controversies  of  inferior  moment  were  carried 
on  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  extremely  fond 
of  disputing,  and  were  scarcely  ever  without  de- 
bates upon  religious  matters.  We  shall  not  en-  i^'^he 
ter  into  a  circumstantial  narration  of  these  theo-  ^'"*''*' 
logical  contests,  which  are  more  proper  to  fatigue  than 
to  amuse  or  instnict,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
mention  of  those  which  made  the  greatest  noise  in  the 
empire.  Under  the  reign  of  Emanuel  Comnenus,  whose 
extensive  learning  was  accompanied  with  an  excessive 
cmriosity,  several  theological  controversies  were  carried 
on,  in  wliich  he  himself  bore  a  principal  part,  and  which 
fomented  such  discords  and  animosities  among  a  people 
already-  exhausted  and  dejected  by  intestine  tumiuts,  as 
threatened  their  destruction.  The  first  question  that  ex- 
ercised the  metaphysical  talent  of  this  over  curious  empe- 
ror and  his  subtile  doctors  was  this  :  "  In  what  sense  it  was 
or  might  be  affirmed,  that  an  incarnate  God  was  at  the  same 
timeme  offerer  and  the  oblation.^  When  this  knotty  ques- 
tion had  been  long  debated,  and  the  emperor  had  main- 
tained, for  a  considerable  time,  the  solution  of  it  that  was 
contrary  to  the  opuiion  generally  received,  he  yielded  at 
length,  and  embraced  the  popular  notion  of  that  unintel- 
ligible  subject-  The  consequence  of  tliis  step  was,  that 
many  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  great  credit,  who  had 
differed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  upon  this  article, 
were  deprived  of  their  honours  and  employments.^  What 
the  emperor's  opinion  of  this  matter  was,  we  find  nowhere 
related  in  a  satisfactory  maimer,  and  we  are  equally  igno- 

y  Nicetfts  ChonidtM,  Jhnal.  Hh.  vii.  '^  5,  p.  112,  ed.  Vrnotnp. 
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rant  of  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  church  in  relation 
to  tiiis  question.  It  is  higtily  probable  that  the  emperor, 
followed  by  certain  learned  aoctors,  differed  from  the 
opinions  generally  received  among  the  Greeks  concenmi^ 
the  Lonl's  supper,  and  the  oblatioti  or  sacrifice  of  Christ 
m  that  holy  ordinance. 

XVI.  Some  years  after  this,  a  still  more  warm  contest 
ThcGrecki  arose  concerning  the  sense  of  those  words  of 
S"rS"nJ  ibT  Christ,  John  xiv.  28,  For  my  Father  is  greater  than 
chrilf  "john  I>  and  divided  the  Greeks  into  the  most  bitter 
*"•  ^'  and  deplorable  factions.  To  the  ancient  expli- 
cations of  that  important  passage,  new  illustrations  were 
now  added ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  from  an  indif- 
ferent prince,  was  become  a  wretched  divine,  published  an 
exposition  of  that  remarkable  text,  which  he  obtruded,  as 
the  only  true  sense  of  the  words,  upon  a  council  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose,  and  was  desirous  of  having  received 
as  a  rule  of  faith  by  all  the  Grecian  clergy.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  words  in  question  related  to  the  Jlesh  that 
was  hid  in  Christy  and  that  was  passable,  i.  e.  subject  to  suf- 
fering,' and  not  only  ordered  tnis  decision  to  be  engraven 
on  tables  of  stone  in  the  principal  church  of  Constantino- 
ple, but  also  published  an  edict,  in  which  capita]  punish- 
ments were  denounced  against  all  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  this  explication,  or  teach  any  doctrine  repug- 
nant to  it.'  This  edict  however  expired  with  the  empe- 
ror by  whom  it  was  issued  out,  and  Andronicus,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  prohibited  aUthose 
contests  concerning  speculative  points  of  theologYy  that 
arose  from  an  irregular  and  wanton  curiosity,  and  suppress- 
ed, in  a  more  particular  manner,  all  inquiry  into  tne  sub- 
ject now  mentioned,  by  enacting  the  severest  penalties 
against  such  as  should  in  any  way  contribute  to  revive 
tms  dispute.^ 

XVII.  The  same  theological  emperor  troubled  the  church 
with  another  controversy  concerning  the  ffod  of 

..SVS'S?"*^  Mahomet.  The  Greek  Catechisms  pronounced 
^"^""•-  anathema  against  the  deity  worshipped  by  that 
false  prophet,  whom  they  represented  as  a  solid  md  sphe- 

a  Nicetas  Choniates,  jannal.  lib.  vii.  J  6,  p.  1 13. 
h  Nieetas  in  JlntfroTiicVy  lib.  ii.  ^  5,  p.  175. 
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rical  being  ;"  for  so  they  translated  the  Arabian  word  else- 
medy  which  is  applied  in  the  Koran  to  the  Supreme  Bein^, 
and  which  indeed  is  susceptible  of  that  sense,  though  it 
also  signifies  eternal.*^    The  emperor  ordered  this  anathe- 
ma to  he  eliaced  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Greek  church, 
on  account  oi  the  high  offence  it  gave  to  the  Mahometans, 
who  had  either  been  already  converted  to  Christianity, 
or  were  disposed  to  embrace  that  divine  rehgion,  and  who 
were  extremely  shociked  at  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
name  of  \God,  with  whatever  restrictions  and  conditions  it 
might  be  attended.     The  Christian  doctors,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  with  much  resolution  and  vehemence  this 
imperial  order.    They  observed  that  the  anathema,  pro- 
nounced in  the  Catechism,  had  no  relation  to  the  nature 
of  God  in  general,  nor  to  the  true  God  in  particular ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,^  it  was  solely  directed  against  the 
error  of  Mahomet,  against  that  phantom  of\  a  divinity 
which   he  bad  imagined.     For  that  impostor  pretended 
that  the  Deity  could  neither  be  engendered  nor  engender ; 
whereas  the  Christians  adore  God  the  Father.    After  the 
bitterest  disputes  concerning  this  abstruse  subject,  and 
various  effoits  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  the 
bishops  assembled  in  council,  consented,  though  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  to  transfer  the  imprecation  oi  the  Cate- 
chism from  the  god  of  Mahomet,  to  Mahomet  himself,  his 
doctrine,  and  his  sect.**  * 

xviii.  The  spirit  of  controversy  raged  among  the  La- 
tins, as  well  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  various  The  comro- 
sentiments  concerning  Ihe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  In^br  w* 
supper  were  propagated,  not  only  in  the  schools,  ri«nD*among 
but  also  in  the  writings  of  the  learned.^  For  *»»*^»^ 
though  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  were  now  extremely 
desirous  of  being  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  system  of 
Berenger,  yet  many  of  them,  and  among  others'  Rupert 
of  Duytz,  differed  very  little  from  the  sentiments  of  that 

great  man ;  at  least,  it  is  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the 
tmous  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  the  church  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  Berenger,  nothing  was,  as  yet,  pre- 

d  Relaiid.  De  RdigUme  Mokcmmedica^  lib.  ii.  §  3  p.  142.  , 

n  NicctaeCbon.  Anntdti,  lib.  vii.  p.  113 — 116. 
1'  Boiilay,  Hutor.  Academ,  Parit.  torn.  ij.  p.  30. 
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cisely  determined  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

Rupert  had  also  religious  contests  of  another  nature 
with  Anselm,  bishop  of  Laon,  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
their  disciples  ana  followers,  who  maintained  their  doc* 
trine  when  they  were  no  more.  The  divine  taill  and  the 
divine  om^upotence  were  the  subjects  of  this  controversy, 
and  the  question  debated  was,  '^  Whether  God  reauy 
willedy  and  actually  produced  all  tilings  that  exist,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  certain  things  whose  existence  he  merely 
permitSy  and  whose  production,  instead  of  beini^  the  e^ect 
of  his  willy  was  contrary  to  it."  The  affirmative  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  question  was  maintained  by  Rupert, 
whUe  his  adversaries  held  that  all  things  were  the  effects 
not  only  of  the  divine  power,  but  also  of  the  divine  mil. 
This  learned  abbot  was  also  accused  of  having  taught  that 
the  angels  were  formed  out  of  darkness  ;  that  Christ  did 
not  administer  his  body  to  Juaas  in  the  laststipper  ;  and  se- 
veral other  doctrines,*'  contrary  to  the  received  opinions 
of  the  church. 

XIX.  These  and  other  controversies  of  a  more  private 
At  Kiw  that  kind,  which  made  little  noise  in  the  world,  were 
SS?h;iIli"?u.     succeeded,  al)out  the  year  1 140,  by  one  of  a  more 
IroSurTiT     public  nature,  concerning  what  was  called,  the 
Virgin  M«o.    immoctdate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.^  Cer- 
tain churches  in  France  began,  about  that  time,  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  consecrated  to  this  pretended  conception, 
which  the  English  had  observed  before  this  period  in  con* 
sequence  of  ttie  exhortations  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  some  authors  report.   The  church  of  Ly- 
ons was  one  of  the  first  that  adopted  tliis  new  festival, 
which  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Beroardy 
than  he  severely  censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  account 
of  this  innovation,  and  opposed  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  greatest  vigour,  as  it  supposed  her 
being  honoured  with  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  Christ 
alone.  Upon  this  a  warm  contest  arose  ;  some  siding  with 
the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopting  the  new  festival,  while 

g  See  Mcnguz,  EpUtota,  pul)li8bed  by  Martene,  in  his  Thessmtr.  m^necdotor.  torn.  i.  p 
39U.     Jo.  Mabillon,  .hmal,  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  ID,  20,  4'i,  i^S,  2C1. 

\U'  h  The  defenders  of  thi.s  itnmaeuiate  eoneeption  maintained,  that  the  Vtrjgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  the  wontb  of  her  mother  with  the  pamc  jmriiy  that  is  attributed  to 
Christ*!*  roneeplion  in  her  womb. 
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en  adMrad  to  the  sentimeiits  of  St  Bemavd.'.  Hie 
ilrofewyt  liowever,  notwithstanding  tiie  zeal  of  the  con- 
idipl^ wKiea,  was  carried  on  during^iia  centoiywiAi  a 
rtam  dH|(iee  of  decency  and  moderaBon.  But,  in  after 
lea^iirbin  the  Dominicans  were  established  in  the  aoa- 
JBogr  of  Faria»  the  contest  was  renewed  with  the  greatest 
iMDMsncei  and  the  same  subject  was  debated  on  boA 
Im  vjiirllie  utmost  animosity  and  contention  of  mind. 
m  DcilttDcans  declared  for  St  Bernard,  wlule  the  aca- 
iif  paCMnted  the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  the  new 


CHAPTER  IT. 
linqdmvB  tbb  BrrBe  avd  ceremonies  used  in  the  church  duiuno 

THIS  CS9TURT. 


I.  Tas  fltea  «id  ceremonies  used  in  divine  worah^, 
^  public  md  private,  were  now  greatly  aug- 
anted  aBMxng  ne  Greeks,  and  the  same  super-  £%!S^ 
tieua  paapion  hr  the  introduction  of  new  ob-  '^"'^ 
rvaaees,  discovered  itself  in  all  the  eastern  churches. 
lie  GffMJHi,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite  pontiffs,  diat  were 
f  way  remarkable  for  their  credit  or  ambition,  were  de- 
poa  of  trammitting  their  names  to  posterity  by  the  in- 
of  aome  new  rite,  or  by  some  strikin^^  change  in- 
1  into  the  method  of  worship  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
Ttds  was  indeed  almost  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
Aemselves  in  an  age,  where  all  sense  of  the  ex- 
fcfee  of  ffenuine  religion  and  substantial  piety  being 
Hit  tota%  lost,  the  whole  care  and  attention  of  an  os- 
ifatioua  clewy»  and  a  superstitious  multitude,  were  em- 
ojed  upon  that  round  of  external  ceremonies  and  obser- 
ittcea  that  were  substituted  in  their  place.  Thus  some 
Mnpled,  thot^  in  vain,  to  render  their  names  immortal, 
^  Producing  a  new  method  of  reading  or  reciting  the 
Byen  of  the  church ;  others  changed  the  church  music ; 
mn  again  tortured  their  inventions  to  find  out  some  new 

au.  Bemrdi  EfUUla  174,  torn.  L  p.  170.  Booky,  HBd.  Jtud,  Pmi$.  torn.  U.  P. 
K  UabSBon,  JhmaL  Bened,  t^m.  ri.  p.  dia7.  Dom.  CQlamMfHUL  MM.  MhVUUde 
m,  torn,  it  p.  933. 
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mark  of  veneration,  that  might  be  offered  to  the  relics  and 
images  of  the  saints ;  while  several  ecclesiastics  did  not 
disdain  to  employ  their  time,  with  the  most  serious  assidufy, 
in  embellishing  the  garments  of  the  clergy,  and  in  fommg 
the  motions  and  postures  they  were  to  observe,  and  the 
looks  they  were  to  assume,  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship. 

II.  We  may  learn  from  the  book  De  divinis  offidis^  com- 
Tiieuiin  posed  by  the  famous  Rupert,  or  Robert  of  Duyti, 
ritual.  what  were  the  rites  in  use  among  the  Laitins  dnriu 
this  centur}',  as  also  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  foim^ 
ed.  Accordmg  to  the  plan  we  follow,  we  cannot  here  en- 
large upon  the  additions  that  were  made  to  the  doctrinal 
part  of  religion.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had 
hitherto  been  carried  to  such  an  excessive  heffifat,  in- 
creased now  instead  of  diminishmg,  since  her  ^anij  was 
at  this  time  considerably  augmented  by  the  newficbon  or 
invention  relating  to  her  immaculate  concepticm.  For 
though,  as  we  observed  m  the  preceding  chapter,  St  Ber- 
nard and  others  opposed  with  vigour  this  chimerical  notion, 
yet  their  efforts  were  counteracted  by  the  superstitiovtt 
fury  of  the  deluded  multitude,  whose  judgment  prevdSed 
over  the  counsels  of  the  wise.  So  that,  about  the  yiStf 
1138,  there  was  a  solemn  festival  instituted  in  honour  of 
this  pretended  conception,  though  we  know  not,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  oy  whose  authority  it  was  first  esta- 
blished, nor  in  what  place  it  was  first  celebrated.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


-V   I 


CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS    AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Greek  and  eastern  churches  were  infested  widi 
Fanatic*  of    fanatlcs  of  different  kinds,  who  gave  them  moch 
tSfnliX'''"'**  trouble,  and  engaged  them  in  the  most  warmimd 
Violent  contests.     Certam  of  these  fanatics,  pnh 


Greek  church. 


k  MabiUon,  MnaX.  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p.  327,412.     GaUia  CkrisHanOy  torn.  i.  p.  IISP. 
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fessed  to  believe  in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock, 
abstained  from  flesh,  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  abo  all 
the  various  brauciies  of  external  worship ;  placed  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone,  and  maintained, 
as  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius,  dwelt  iu  the 
breast  of  every  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled  from  thence 
by  no  other  method,  diaii  by  perpetual  supplications  to 
the  Supreme  Beii:^.  The  founder  of  this  enthusiastical 
sect  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  called  Lucopetrus.  His 
chief  disciple  was  named  Tychicus,  who  corrupted,  by 
false  and  fanatical  interpretations,  several  booxs  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  particularly  the  Grospel  accordhij^  to 
St.  Matthew.^  It  is  well  known  that  enthusiasts  of  this  kind, 
who  were  rather  wrong-headed  than  vicious,  lived  among 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  more  especially  among  the 
monks,  for  many  ages  before  this  period,  and  also  in  this 
century.  The  accounts,  indeed,  tnat  have  been  given  of 
them,  are  not  in  all  respects  to  be  depended  upon ;  and 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely 
probable,  that  many  persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  zeal  for 

Stnuine  Christianity,  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with 
ese  enthusiasts,  and  ranked  in  the  list  of  heretics, 
merely-  on  account  of  their  opposing  the  vicious  practices 
and  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  treat- 
ing with  derision  that  motley  spectacle  of  superstition  that 
was  supported  by  public  authority.  In  Greece,  and  in  all 
^he  eastern  provinces,  this  sort  of  men  were  distinguished 
t>y  the  general  and  invidious  appellation  of  massalians  or 
mcAifetf,""  as  the  Latins  comprenended  all  the  adversaries 
3f  the  Roman  pontiff  under  tne  general  terms  of  TValdenses 
uid  Albigenses.    It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that 

1  See  Euthymii  Tnamphva  dt  Stela  Massdianorum  in  Jac.  Tol!ii  Insf^ibns  iHneris 
UaUci,  p.  106—135. 

ICJP*  in  Matsalians  iind  EuchUet  are  (lenomiDations  that  signify  the  same  thiog,  and 
leoote,  the  one  in  the  Hebreiv,  and  the  other  in  the  Greek  language,  persons  that  pray, 
i  sect,  under  this  denomination,  arose  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
Jiout  the  year  361,  founded  by  certain  monks  of  Mesopotamia,  who  dedicated  themsclveit 
rbolly  to  prayer,  and  held  many  of  the  doctrines  attributed  by  Dr.  Moshicm  to  the 
f  assalians  of  the  twelfth  century.  See  August.  I)e  Harts,  cap.  Ivii.  and  Theod.  Haret. 
U.  lib.  It.  Epiphaiiius  speaks  of  another  sort  of  J^assalimu,  still  mure  ancient,  who 
rere  mere  Gentiles,  acknowledged  several  gods,  yet  adored  only  one  whom  they  called 
Umighty,  and  had  oratories  in  which  they  assembled  to  pray  and  sing  hymns.  This 
eaemblance  between  the  Massalians  and  Bssenes,  ijiduced  Scalisfer  (o  think  that  Kpi* 
hanius  confounded  the  former  with  the  latter. 
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the  names  above  mentioned  were  very  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous in  the  way  they  were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
OrientsJs,  who  maue  use  of  tnem  to  characterize,  withmit 
distinction,  sdl  such  as  complained  of  the  multitude  of  use- 
less ceremonies,  and  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  without 
any  regard  to  the  differeqce  that  there  was  between  such 
persons  in  point  of  principles  and  morals.  In  short,  the 
righteous  and  the  profligate,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  were 
equally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  massafiass, 
wnenever  they  opposed  the  raging  superstition  of  the  times, 
or  looked  upon  true  or  genuine  piety  as  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  character. 

ji.  From  the  sect  now  mentioned,  that  of  the  In^omUes 
is  said  to  have  proceeded,  whose  founder,  Basi- 
The  bncomikft  ||yg^  ^  mouk  by  profession,  was  bum^  at  Constan- 
tinople, under  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  after  all  at^ 
tempts  to  make  him  renounce  his  errors  had  proved  inef- 
fectual. By  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  unhappy  man, 
and  of  the  errors  he  taught,  it  appears  sufficient^  evident 
that  his  doctrine  resembled,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  re-' 
ligious  system  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichsans ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  Greeks 
may  nave  falsified  his  tenets  in  some  respects.  Basilius 
mamtained,  that  the  world  and  all  animal  bodies  were 
formed  not  by  the  Deity,  but  by  an  evU  demon,  who  had 
been  cast  down  from  heaven  by  the  Supreme  Beine;  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  the  body  was  no  more  than  the 

grison  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  that  it  was  therefore  to 
e  enervated  by  fasting,  contemplation,  and  other  exer- 
cises, that  so  tlie  soul  might  be  gradually  restored  to  its 
Primitive  liberty ;  for  this  nurpose  also  wedlock  was  to 
e  avoided,  with  manv  other  circumstances  which  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  explain  and  repeat  in  the  course 
of  this  histor}'.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, that  this  unfortunate  entiiusiast  denied  the  reality 
of  Christ's  body,  which,  like  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans, 
he  considered  only  as  a  phantom,  rejected  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  maintained  that  the  body,  upon  its  separation 
by  death,  returned  to  the  malignant  mass  of  matter,  wiUi- 
out  either  tiie  prospect  or  possibility  of  a  future  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  felicity.  We  have  so  many  examples  of 
fanatics  of  this  kind  in  the  records  of  ancient  times,  and 
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ibo  in  the  history  of  this  century,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered,  tnat  some  one  of  them  more  enterprising 
than  the  rest  should  found  a  sect  among  the  Greeks.  The 
name  of  this  sect  was  taken  from  the  awine  mercy ^  which 
its  members  are  said  to  have  incessantly  implored ;  for  the 
word  bogomilus,  in  the  Mysian  language,  signifies  calling 
out  for  mercy  from  above." 

III.  The  Latin  sects  were  yet  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  this  will  not  appear  at  all 
surprising  to  such  as  consider  the  state  of  religion  «22r«i3rt"« 
in  the  ^atest  part  of  the  European  provinces.  SCS.'SJJ 
The  reign  of  superstition,  tlie  vices  of  tne  clergy,  •«'~»- 
the  luxury  and  mdolence  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,  the 
encouragement  of  impiety  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences,  hi- 
creasing  from  day  to  clay,  several  pious,  though  weak  men, 
who  had  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  his  religion  at  heart, 
easily  perceived  that  both  were  hi  a  most  declining  and 
miserable  state,  and  therefore  attempted  a  reformation  in 
the  church,  in  order  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive 
purity  and  lustre.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  good  men 
was  not  equal  to  their  zeal,  nor  were  their  abilities  in  any 
proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertakings.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  were  destitute  both  of  leaming  and 
judgment,  and  involved  in  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
times,  understood  but  very  imperfectly  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  whence  Christianity  was  derived,  and  by  which  the 
abuses  that  had  been  mingled  with  it  could  only  be  reform- 
ed. In  a  word,  few  of  these  well-meaning  Christians  were 
equal  to  an  attempt  so  difficult  and  arduous  as  a  universal 
reformation ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  while 
they  avoided  the  reigning  abuses,  they  fell  into  others  that 
were  as  little  consistent  with  the  genius  of  true  religion, 
and  carried  the  spirit  of  censure  and  reformation  to  such 
an  excessive  length,  that  it  degenerated  often  into  the  va- 
rious extravagances  of  enthusiasm,  and  engendered  a 
number  of  new  sects,  that  became  a  new  dishonour  to  the 
Christian  cause. 

n  Sec  Ana  Comnena  .Ifexiatto*,  lib.  xv.  p.  334,  edit.  VenelK.  Zonaras  •innaUum 
tib,  xviii.  p.  336.  Jo.  Chrbt  Wolf,  iJistoria  BogomUormn^  pubUsbed  at  Wittebcrg,  in 
4to.  1712.  Sam.  An*!re»  Diss  BogomUh  in  Jo.  Voigtil  BMiotheea  HUtorioi  HareM^i- 
g't'nc,  t.om.  i.'iiarl  ii,  ji.  1?1.     Chr.  Au?.  Hctnnatini  DisstrM,  de  Bot:omWff. 
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VI.  In  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church  that  was 
founded  by  this  sect,  there  were  many  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  a  singular  nature,  which  we  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  they  would  oblige  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  we  propose  to  observe  in  this  work. 
The  government  of  tms  church  was  administered  by  bi- 
shops, and  each  bishop  had  two  vicars,  of  whom  one  was 
called  the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  the  younger  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  and  doctors  were  comprehended  under 
the  seneral  denomination  of  deacons.^  The  veneration 
which  the  people  had  for  the  clei^  in  general,  and  more 
especially  tor  the  bishops  and  their  spiritual  sons,  was  car- 
ried to  a  length  that  almost  exceeds  credibilitv.  The  dis- 
cipline observed  by  this  sect  was  so  excessively  rigid  and 
austere*  that  it  was  practicable  only  by  a  certain  number 
of  robust  and  determined  fanatics.  But  that  such  as  were 
not  able  to  undei^o  this  discipline  might  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  lost  to  the  cause,  it  was  thought  necessaiy,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  M anichaeans,  to  divide  this  sect 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  consolatij  i.  e.  comforted^  while  the  other  receiv- 
ed onlv  the  denomination  of  confederates.  The  former 
gave  themselves  out  for  persons  of  consummate  wisdom 
and  extraordinary  piety,  lived  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
led  a  life  of  the  severest  mortification  and  abstinence, 
without  ever  allowing  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  any 
worldly  comfort.  The  latter,  if  we  except  a  few  particu- 
lar rules  which  they  observed,  lived  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  at  the  same  time  were  obliged  by  a  solemn  agree- 
ment they  had  made  with  the  church,  and  which  in  Italian 
they  called  la  convenenza^  to  enter  before  their  death,  in 
their  last  moments,  if  not  sooner,  into  the  class  of  the 
comforted,  and  to  receive  the  consolamentum,  which  was 

T.  p.  17G1,  1768.  Peregrinus  Preacianus  in  Muratorii  Aniiq.  ltd.  m§dii  «viy  torn.  t.  p. 
93,  who  oxhibiu,  in  a  sort  of  table,  these  diflercnt  sects,  but  by  a  mistake  places  the 
MbigenseSf  who  wore  a  branch  of  the  Baiolenses,  in  the  place  of  the  JUbmunaa ;  this 
perhaps  may  be  an  error  of  the  prcas.  The  opinions  of  these  fioiofetitffff,  or  BagnO' 
lenses,  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  InquisHUmis  Tolosaruz  which  Limborclk  pabUshed  with 
the  History  of  the  Inqidsition.  The  account  however  which  we  have  id  that  histon', 
book  i.  ch.  viii.  of  the  opinions  of  the  Albi^nses  is  by  no  means  accurate.  A  great 
variety  of  causes  has  contributed  to  involve  in  darkness  and  perplexity  the  dUtinctivc 
characters  of  these  different  socts,  whose  respective  systems  wo  cannot  enlai^  upon  at 
present. 
♦  .<ec  Sachoni  SMmma  dr.  Cntharh^  p.  l7Cfi. 
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the  form  of  inauguration  by  which  they  were  introduced 
into  that  fanatical  order/ 

VII.  A  much  more  rational  sect  was  that  which  was 
founded  about  the  year  1110  in  Languedoc  and  The  PMn. 
Provence  by  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  made  the  most  '*"•^■•• 
laudable  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  and  to  remove  the 
superstitions  that  disfigured  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  and  after  havm^  engaged  in  this  cause  a  great 
number  of  followers,  dunng  a  laborious  ministry  of  twenty 
years  continuance,  was  burnt  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  year 
1 130,  by  an  enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  clei^y,  whose 
traffic  was  in  danger  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this 
new  reformer.  The  whole  system  of^  doctrme,  which  this 
unhappy  martyr,  whose  zeal  was  not  without  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  fanaticism,  taught  to  the  Petrobrussians,  ^ 
his  disciples,  is  not  known  ;  it  i^  however  certain,  that  the 
five  following  tenets  made  a  part  of  his  system;  1.  That 
uo  persons  whatever  were  to  be  baptized  before  they  were 
come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  2.  That  it  was  an 
idle  superstition  to  build  churches  for  the  service  of  God, 
who  wul  accept  of  a  sincere  worship  wherever  it  is  offered ; 
and  that  therefore  such  churches  as  had  already  been 
erected  were  to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  3.  That 
the  crucifixes,  as  instruments  of  superstition,  deserved  the 
same  fate.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharist,  but  were  merely 
represented,  in  that  holy  ordinance,  by  tiieir  figures  and 
sjrmbols.  5.  And  lastly,  that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and 
good  works  of  the  Uving,  could  be  in  no  respect  advan- 
tageous to  the  dead."" 

VIII.  This  innovator  was  succeeded  by  another,  who 
was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  whose  name  was  Henr}%  The  Henri- 
the  founder  and  parent  of  the  sect  called  Henri-  *'"'*  _ 
cians.  It  was  no  doubt  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  person,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  monk  and  hermit,  unaertaking  to 
reform  the  superstitions  of  the  times ;  yet  such  was  the 
case  with  Henry,  who  leaving  Lausanne,  a  city  in  Swit- 
zerland, travelled  to  Mans,  and  being  banished  thence^ 

u  For  a  further  account  of  this  seel,  sec  the  writers  mentioned  abore,  and  particularly 
the  Codex  htquUiiionis  Tdownct. 

w  See  Petri  Venerab.  Lib,  contra  Petrobru»ianos  in  Bibliotheca  Cluniensi,  p.  1117, 
Mabillon,  Anwd,  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  31(i.  Basn:icre,  HJsteire  dea  Eirlises  Reformer f. 
period  iv.  p.  J  4^, 
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removed  successively  to  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  the  coun- 
tries adjacent,  and  at  len^  to  Toulouse  in  the  yev 
1 147,  exercising  his  ministerial  function  in  all  these  paces 
with  the  utmost  applause  from  the  people,  and  declaumng; 
with  tlie  greatest  vehemence  and  fervour,  against  the  vioes 
of  the  cleray,  and  the  superstitions  they  md  introduced 
into  the  Chnstian  church.  At  Toulouse  he  was  wanni^ 
opposed  by  St.  Bernard,  by  whose  influence  he  wsi 
overpowered,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  and  obl^ed 
to  save  liimself  by  flight.  But  being  seized  in  loR  retmt 
by  a  certain  bishop,  he  was  carried  before  pope  Eu^eniiu 
III.  who  presided  in  person  at  a  council  then  assen£ledat 
Rheims,  and  who,  m  conseijuence  of  the  accosatiops 
brought  against  Henry,  committed  him,  in  the  year  1148, 
to  a  close  prison,  where  in  a  little  time  after  this,  he 
ended  his  days.''  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  reformer  transmitted  to  our  times.  AA 
we  know  of  that  matter  is,  that  he  rejected  the  baptism  of 
infants ;  censured  ^\ith  severity  the  corrupt  and  licmlioas 
maimers  of  the  clerg}- ;  treated  the  festivals  and  eere- 
moiiies  of  the  church  vrith  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  hdd 
clandestine  assemblies,  in  which  he  explained  and  mod- 
cated  the  novelties  he  taught.  Several  writers  aflhm, 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Peter  de  Bruys ;  but  I  cannot 
see  upon  wliat  evidence  or  authorit}'  tins  assertion  is 
grounded.'' 

i\.  While  tlie  Henriciaiis  were  propagating  their  doc- 

trims  in  France,  a  certain  illiterate  man,  cdkd 

i':lt)itmt'.w    Tanqueliiuis,  or  Tanquelnius,  arose  in  Brdbant 

i..M.^.uu.     ^j^^^,^  J jj^  ^^^  ,  J  J  -  excited  the  most  depferaUe 

conunotions  at  An weip,  auddrew after  hun  a  most 

sect.     If  the  accomiis  that  are  given  us  of  this 

by  his  adversaries  may  be  at  all  depended  upon,  he  most 

cither  have  been  a  monstrous  imposton  or  an  odtn^emts 

madman.     For  he  walked  in  pubhc  with  the  greatest 

oaufciJi  Kyicfiw.i  !i  Lib,  *L  ViU  5tt.  K^rnjrif,  lem.  ii.  0pp.  Btmkvd.  ^ 
*i:«a.T.  .Ifrf  -.  J.,  n.  Mib-I!v'«.  F'jef.  ad  Cher^  Benl^iu^L  ^  vt.  Ct  J 
i.'iu    »;.  f.v    i;c.  4J>.  4>4. 

>  Tlsie  He:  ry  wi*  ihe  jiscip:<  of  Pi:cr  d*:   BrjT*  »  not  at  xU  prulnbie  : 
:.»  r..'*i*s  ujH?:i  ^ihtr  nra*onj,  t*;*  lj::-r  c;uM  not  'l<ar  the  sishc  ef  a 

\k<:L:,>.'v:o\*tsl  kU  ajA*>.  :>  :■.«  -m  :i:uie  oi'  oniciCKs  whicb  h«  ia4  i. 

idse?  :  wiwrvo^  the  iVrawr.  wa<-:  be  eai<rsi  ia:.'  act  e;iT.  ipp«are^  wtti  & 
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lemnity,  pretended  to  be  God,  or  at  least  the  son  of  God, 
ordered  daughters  to  be  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their 
Bothers,  and  committed  himself  the  greatest  disorders. 
Such  are  the  enormities  that  are  attributed  to  Tanquelmus, 
but  they  are  absolutely  incredible,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  true/  What  seems  most  worthy  of  credit  in  tliis  mat- 
ter is,  that  this  new  teacher  had  imbibed  the  opinions  and 
spirit  of  the  mystics ;  that  he  treated  with  contempt  the 
external  worsmp  of  God,  tlie  sacrament  of  the  £ord's 
supper,  and  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  held  clandjsstine  as- 
semblies to  propagate  more  effectually  his  visionary  no- 
tions. But  as,  Deside  all  this>  he  inveighed  against  the 
clergy,  like  the  other  heretics  already  mentioned,  and  de- 
claimed against  their  vices  with  vehemence  and  intrepi- 
dity, it  is  probable  .that  these  blasphemies  were  falsely 
charged  upon  him  by  a  vindictive  priesthood.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fate  of  Tanquelmus  was  unhappy,  for  he 
was  assassinated  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  cruel  manner* 
His  sect,  however,  did. not  perish  with  him,  but  acquired 
stren^h  and  vigour  under  tne  ministry  of  his  disciples, 
until  it  was  at  length  extinguished  by  the  famous  St.  Nor- 
bert,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  pnemanstratenses^  or  pre-^ 
tnantres^ 

X.  In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard, 
and  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  and  remarkable  sadniont -zoi. 
austerity,  but  also  of  a  tiu-bulent  and  impetuous  w!d 'ir'iin 
spirit,  excited  new  troubles  and  commotions  both  *^^ 
in  church  and  state.  He  was  indeed  condemned,  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  a.  d.  1139,  by  Innocent  IL  and 
thereby  obliged  to  retire  into  Switzerland ;  but,  upon  the 
death  of  that  pontiff',  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  raised  at 
Rome,  during -tiie  pontificate  of  EugeniusIII.  several  tu- 
ipults  and  seditions  among  the  people,  who  changed,  by 
his  instigation,  the  government  of  the  city,  and  msulted 
tKe  persons  of  the  clergy  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 
He  fell,  however,  at  last  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies;  for  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  seized, 
in  the  year  1155,  by  a  prefect  of  the  city,  by  whom  he 

X  Epiitola  TrajectenSf  Eedesioi  ad  Tridericum  E/viseopum  ck  Tanckdmo,  in  Se!.  Tengna- 
gelU  CoUeelione  Veterum  Monumentmr,  p.  308.  Boulay«  H'ulcr, .  .fcod.  Parts,  torn.  it.  p. 
98.    Ari^entre,  CoUeetio  Ju^ewr.  d$  notis  errorHnu^  torn.  i.  p.  10. 

a  Lenris  Hugo,  Vie  di  S.  ^orbert,  livr.  ii.  p.  124i.  Oirjs.  varider  Stcrro  ViU  6'. 
AVftcHi,  cap.  XAxvj.  p.  164,  and  Polyc.  dc  Herloghe,  ad  illam  An.MtiatimtSt  p.  3S7. 
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was  cruciiied  and  afterward  burned  to  ashes.     This  iin« 
happy  man  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  doctrines  incon* 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion ;  and  the  princinles 
upon  which  he  acted  were  chiefly  reprehensible  from  uieir 
being  carried  too  far,  a])plied  will; out  discernment  and 
discretion,  and  executed  with  a  degree  of  veliemence 
which  was  as  criminal  as  it  was  imprudent.     Having  per- 
ceived the  discords  and  animosities,  the  calamities  and 
disorders,  that  sprung  from  the  overgrown  opulence  of 
the  pontiffs  and  oishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  churcti,  and  the  happmess  of  nations  in  gene- 
ral required,  that  the  clergy  should  be  divested  of  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  of  all  their  temporal  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives.    He  therefore  maintained  pubhcly,  that  the 
treasures  and  revenues  of  popes,  bishops,  and  monas^ 
teries,  ought  to  be  solemnly  resigned  and  transferred  to  the 
supreme  rulers  of  each  state,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
left  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  but  a  spiritual  authority 
and  a  subsistence  drawn  from  tithes,  ana  from  the  volun- 
tary oblations  and  contributions  of  the  people.^    This  vio- 
lent reformer,  in  whose  character  and  mannei*s  there  were 
several  things  worthy  of  esteem,  drew  after  liim  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  wlio  derived  from  him  the  denomi- 
nation of  •^iT^o/ai^/^,  and,  in  succeeding  times,  discovered 
the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  their  leader,  as  often  as  any 
favourable  opportunities  of  reforming  the  church  were 
offered  to  their  zeal. 

xi.  Of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  none  was 
The  origin  uiore  distuiguished  by  tlie  reputation  it  ac- 
.r  w2Siw  quired,  by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  and  the 
testimony  which  its  bitterest  enemies  bore  to  the 
probity  and  innocence  cf  its  members,  than  that  of  the 
Waldenses,  so  called  from  their  parent  and  founder  Peter 
Waldus.  This  sect  was  known  by  dilferent  denominations. 
From  the  place  where  it  first  appeared,  its  members  were 
called  the  poor  men  of  Lyons,'  or  Leonisis,  and  from  the 

b  Sec  OUo  Prising,  dc  f^estis  Frederici  I.  lib.  ii.  rap.  xx.  S.  Bcrnbardus  Episl.  195, 
196,  torn.  i.  p.  187.  Bouhy  mdor.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  i:.7.  Muratorii  Droits  dt 
VEm^re  sur  PlUat  Ecdesiastique,  p.  137.  Hciir.  dc  Bunaii  f'ita  Frederiei  1.  p.  41. 
Chaufepied  J^^aureau  Diction,  Hist.  Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  ISi. 

c  They  were  called  Lcmmts  from  Leuna,  the  uncicut  name  of  Lyona,  where  ttdr 
sect  took  ita  rise.  The  mure  eminent  persons  of  that  sect  manifested  their  yinnMM 
toward  perfection  by  t)io.  simplicity  and  meanneds  of  their  external  appeannee. 
Hence,  anonj;  oJhe-  tbincrs    fliey  wore  iroodcn  shncs,  which  in  the  French  UmfingB 
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"wooden  shoeb  which  its  doctoi^  wore,  and  a  certain  mark 
that  was  imprinted  upon  these  shoes,  they  were  called 
msabbatati^  or  sabbatati.'^  The  origin  of  this  famous  sect 
was  as  follows :  Peter,  an  o[)ulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  sur- 
named  Valdensis  or  Falidishis,  from  Vaux,  or  Waldum,  a 
town  in  the  marquisate  of  Ljrons,  beins  extremely  zealous 
for  die  advancement  of  true  piety  and  Cnristian  knowledge^ 
employed  a  certain  priest,*  about  the  year  1160,  in  trans- 
lating from  Latin  into  French  the  Four  Gospels,  with  other 
boob  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  remarkable  sen- 
tences of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  this  century.  But  no  sooner  had  he  perused 
these  sacred  books  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  than 
he  perceived  that  the  religion,  which  was  now  taught  in  the 
Roman  church,  differed  totally  from  that  which  was  ori^- 
nally  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Struck  with 
this  glflriiv^  contradiction  bet^veen  the  doctrines  of  the 
ppntiSs  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  animated  with  a 
pious  zeal  for  promoting  his  own  salvation  and  that  of 
others,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  vocation,  distributed 
his  riches  among  the  poor,^and  forming  an  association  with 
other  pious  men,  who  had  adopted  his  sentiments  and  his 
turn  ot  devotion,  he  began,  in  tne  year  1180,  to  assume  the 
Quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct  the  multitude  in 
tne  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  archbi-^ 
shop  of  Lyons,  ana  the  other  rtilers  of  the  church  in  that 
province,  opposed  with  vigour  this  new  doctor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministr}^  But  their  oppositioni  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that  religion  which  these 
good  men  taught,  the  spotless  innocence  that  shone  forth 
in  their  lives  and  actions,  and  the  noble  contempt  of  riches 
and  honours  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  and  conversation,- appeared  so  engaging  to  all  such 
as  had  any  sense  of  tnie  piety,  that  the  number  of  their 
disciples  and  followers  increased  from  day  to  day.      They 

are  termed  Sabols,  and  had  impriritcd  upon  t1ic5e  shoes  Ihc  si;;n  of  the  cross,  to  distin- 
;faish  themselves  from  other  Cliri.itiand ;  and  it  was  on  thrso  accounts  that  they  ac- 
quired the  denomination;*  ot  Sahbatiti  and  In.'sabbtUiti.  Sec  Du  Fresne  GloBsarium  Lalin. 
meJii  tni,  v'u  voce  Sabbataiiy  p.  4.  Nicol.  Eumcrici  Directorium  Inquisitortim,^  part 
iiL  N.  112,  &c. 

d  See  Stcph.  dc  Borlnine  De  xeptem  donis  spiritus  smetiy  in  Echard  et  Quetif  Bihlkthe^ 
m  SeripUir.  Dmivnmtmr,  torn.  i.  p.  192.  Annonym.  7Vac<alio  dt  Harni  Pmtpmm,  dr 
JMgiutiOf  in  Martcne  Thfsauro  JIneedotor,  torn.  v.  p.  1777. 

^  This  priest  i\^*t  i-iilled  StcphanuM  Dc  Evisa. 

i  It  was  or»  thi'  a<  -ount  that  th«j  Waldcn««cs  vr-ro  called  Pmvres  de  L^s,  orp<^i* 
of  Xv'->rT 
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accordingly  formed  religious  assemblies,  first  in  Francei 
and  afterward  in  Lombaray,^ froiii  whence  theypropagated 
their  sect  throughout  the  other  provinces  of  Europe  with 
incredible  rapiihty,  and  with  sucli  invincible  fortitude,  that 
neither  fire  nor  sw^ord,  nor  the  most  cruel  inventions  of 
merciless  persecution,  could  damp  their  zeal,  or  entirely 
ruin  their  cause.** 

XII.  The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  and  his  followen 

TI.I.  .ircirine,  wcrc  ucither  emploj^ed  nor  designed  to  intro- 

;';;j*p*7;r^**'  duce  new  doctrines  into  the  church,  nor  to  rao- 

waioeus.^.     p^g^  jjg^  artlclcs  of  faith  to  Christians.    All  they 

(^  C«>rtain  writers  give  ilifll'reiit  accounU  of  Uic  origui  of  tbe  iroUevuety  and  fU|ipoie 
that  tUcy  were  co  called  from  the  valleys  in  which  tbey  had  resided  for  many  ages  be- 
fore tho'birth  of  Peter  Waldus.    But  these  writers  had  no  authority  to  aupport  tkia 
(issertion,  aiid  besides  this  they  arc  refuted  amply  by  (he  best  hibtoriant.    I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  there  were  in  the  rdUys  of  Piedmont  long  before  this  period,  a  set 
oT  men,  who  differed  widely  from  the  opinions  adopted  and  inculcated  by  tbe  chnrch 
of  florae,  and  whose  doctrine  resembled  in  many  rcspccti!,  tliat  of  the  Waldcnses ;  all 
tbat  I  maintain  t«,  that  these  inhabitants  of  the  vuIcts  nbove  mentioned  are  to  be  nre- 
fully  disUuguishcd  from  the  IValdenses,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  TOiea  of  bi^ 
tory,  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Lvons,  and  derived  their  name  Ann  Peter  Wal- 
dus, their  founder  and  chief.     fCP*  We  may  venture  to  affirm  the  contniy  witb  tiw 
learned  Bcza  and  other  writers  of  note ;  for  it  seems  evident  from  the  bait  raearda, 
that  Yaldus  derived  his  name  from  the  true  Valdensea  of  Piedmont,  wboaa  doctrine  be 
udopted,  and  who  were  known  by  the  names  o  f  VaudoUi  and  VaUenstM,  before  be  or  bis 
immediate  followers  existed.     If  the  Valdenses  or  IVaUlcnses  had  derived  their  name 
from  any  eminent  teacher,  it  would  probably  have  been  from  Valdo,  who  was  remark- 
able  for  tbe  purity  of  bin  doctrine  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  the  contemporary  and 
chief  counsellor  of  Berengurius.     But  th^  truth  is,  that  they  derive  their  name  from 
their  valleys  in  Piedmont,  which  in  their  language  are  called  Vaux,  bence  Vaudois, 
their  true  name  ;  hence  Peter,  or  as  others  call  him,  John  of  Lyons,  was  called  In  La- 
tin, r«UttJ,  because  he  had  adopted  their  doctrine :  and  hence  the  term  VdUUnns  and 
Waldenaes  used  by  those,  who  write  in  En.'^liHh  or  Latin,  in  the  place  of  Vaudois.    The 
bloody  inquisitor  Ueineru^  Sacco,  who  exerted  t>uch  a  furious  zeal  lor  the  destruction 
of  the  IValdenses,  lived  about  eighty  years  after  Yaldus  of  Lyons,  and  nuiat  tibcurc- 
fore  bo  supposed  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  FaUmses  or 
I^onisU ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  speaks  of  the  I^onislt^  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mosheini  in  the  preceding  page,  as  ::}  nonymous  with  AValJcnses,  as  a  sect  that  bad 
flourished  above  five  hundred  years  ;  nay,   mentions  authorr  of  note,  who  make  tbeir 
antiquity  remount  to  the  apostolic  age.     See  the  account  given  of  Sacco's  book  by 
The  Jesuit  Gretser,  in  the  Bibiiolheca  Patrwn.     1   know  not  tipon  what  principle  Dr. 
Mosheim  maintains,  that  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  are  to  be  carefnily 
distinguished  from  the  WaUmseM ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  attentively  the  Sd,  25th,  2Gth,  and  27th,  chapters  of  tbe  first  hook  of 
Leger's    IIUUAre   Ottierale    des  E^ises  Vwdoiscs,  will  find  this  distinction   entirely 
grouiidles*.     When  the  papists  ask  us  where  our  religion  wa$  bejvre  Lutber,  we  generally 
answer,  in  the  Bible  ;  and  we  answer  well.     But  to  gratify  their  taste  for  tTwUXum  and 
human  outkorily,  we  may  uJd  to  this  answer,  and  in  the  raUeya  of  PiedmmU. 

h  See  the  following  ancient  writer^,  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  sect  in  questien, 

iz.   Sachoni  Summa  contra  Vuldenses.     Monccx  Hwmna  contra  Cotharoi  et  rafdeiises 
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published  by  KicLini.  .7V.  de  litrresi  Ptptpennn  de  fjugduno,  published  by  Martene,  in 
his  Thesaur-  Jlnecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  1777.  Pilichdo^fiu!*  cuntia  Valdenaes,  t.  xxv.  3.  B.  Jit^. 
Patf,  Add  to  these  authors,  Jo.  Puul  Perrin  Histoire  de  Vauthhf  published  at  Geneva 
in  1619..  Jo.  Lcgcr,  Histoire  Genercfie,  des  Eglists  Vaudoiaes,  livr.  i.  cb.  siv.  p.  13S. 
Usseril  De  Snccessione  KccUsiai'um  Occtdenfu,  cup.  viii.  p.  209.  Jiu:.  Basnage  fTTrfairi 
dti  Egfitet  U^metSy  toni.  i.  period  iv.  p.  S29.  Tboni.  August.  iCichini  INwerM.  it 
VMaumu,  prefkzed  to  his  edition  of  the  Sc.itiia  Mouctoe,  i>.  36.  Boulav  IPstor^  JM 
J  Wj.  torn.  ii.  p.  992. 
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luned  at  was,  to  reduce  tlie  form  of  ecclesiastical  govcin- 
ment,  and  the  lives  and  manners  both  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  that  amiable  simplicity,  and  tiiat  pxiniitive  sanc- 
tity, that  characterized  the  apostolic  ages,  and  which  ap- 
pear so  strongly  recomnienued  in  the  precepts  and  in- 
junctions of  the  divine  Author  of  our  lioly  religion.  In 
conseauence  of  this  design,  tliey  complained  that  the  Ro- 
man cnurch  had  degenerated,  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  from  its  primitive  purity  and  sanctity.  They  deni- 
ed the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontitf,  and  maintained 
that  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were  obliged, 
by  their  vocation,  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles, 
and  to  procure  for  themselves  a  subsistence  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  considered  every  Christian,  as  in  a 
certain  measwe  qualified  and  authorized  to  instruct,  ex- 
hort, and  confirm  the  brethren  ui  their  Christian  course, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  tho  ancient  penitential 
discipline  of  the  church,  i.  e.  the  expiation  of  transgres- 
sions by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  which  the  new  invented 
doctrine  of  indulgences  had  almost  totally  abolished.  They 
at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that  every  pious  Chiistian  was 
qualified  and  entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  penitent  the  kind 
and  degree  of  satisfaction  or  expiation  that  their  trans- 
gressions required ;  that  confession  made  to  priests  was  by 
no  means  necessar}%  shice  the  humble  ofiender  might  ac- 
knowledge his  sins  and  testify  his  repentance  to  any  true 
believer,  and  mi^ht  exjiect  irom  such  Ihe  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions that  nis  case  and  circumstances  demanded. 
They  maintained,  that  the  power  of  deUveriug  shmers  from 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  their  oflences  belonged  to 
God  alone ;  and  that  indulgences^  of  consequence,  were 
the  criminal  inventions  of  sordid  avarice.  They  looked 
upon  the  prayers,  and  other  ceremonies  that  were  institu- 
ted in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain,  useless,  and  absurd,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  departed  souls  .a  intermediate 
state  of  purification,  atFirmuig,  that  they  were  immediately, 
upon  ttie  separation  from  the  body,  received  into  heaven, 
or  thrust  down  to  hell.  These  and  other  tenets  of  a  like 
nature  composed  the  system  of  doctrine  propagated  by 
the  Waldenses.  Their  niles  of  practice  were  extremely 
austere ;  for  they  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  moral 
discipline,  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  mount,  which  the^ 
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iiiteipreted  and  explained  in  the  most  rigorons  and  literal 
manner,  and  ol'  eonse([uence,  prohibited  and  condenmed 
in  their  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of  law,  all  attempts  to- 
ward the  accjuisition  of  wealth,  the  inflicting  of  capital 
punishments,  self-defence  against  unjust  violence,  and 
oaths  of  all  kinds.' 
XIII.  The  government  of  the  church  was  committed,  by 
the  Waldenses,to  bishops^^ presbyters,  and  deacons; 
orrhu'rch  eo'  for  they  acknowledged  that  these  three  ecclesi- 
aZllIffX  astical  oitlers  were  instituted  by  Christ  him- 
^'^■''*''"'*'"  self.  But  they  looked  upon  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  all  these  orders  shoiild  resemble  exactly  the 
apostles  of  the  div  ine  Sa\'iour,  and  be  like  them,  illiterate, 
poor,  destitute  of  all  worldly  possessions,  and  furnished 
with  some  laborious  trade  or  vocation,  in  order  to  gain  by 
constant  industry  their  daily  subsistence.^  The  laity  were 
divided  into  two  classes ;  one  of  which  contained  the 
perfect  and  the  other  the  imperfect  Christians.  The  former 
spontaneously  divested  themselves  of  all  worldly  posses- 
sions, manifested,  in  the  wretchedness  of  their  apparel,  their 
excessive  poverty,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent 
lasting.  The  latter  were  less  austere,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  method  of  livhig  generally  received,  though 
th(jy  abstained,  like  the  graver  sort  of  anabaptists  in  later 
times,  from  all  appearance  of  pomp  and  hjxury.  It  is 
howe\  er  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  U'aldenses  were  not 
without  their  intestine  divisions.  Such  of  them  as  lived  in 
Itcih  difl'fHMl  considerablv  in  theii*  opinions  from  those 
who  dwx.ll  ill  I'rance  and  the  other  l']iu-opean  nations. 
The  fbnner  consiilered  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  church 
of  (Mnist,  th()iiji:h  niMch  corrupted  and  sadly  disfigured: 
they  ackuo\vle(l'j:ed  iiioreover  the  validity  of  its  seven  sa- 
craments, and  solemnly  deelared  tliat  they  would  continue 

i  Seethe  Coih.'  Intirl^-it^al^  Tolo-.n-^uv,  published  liy  T.imhorrli,  as  also  tbc  Sumnu 
Monctu- ru.'j.'rn   n''.7./««.M..,  ;n.d  lln- ot!i.  r  v.riicr?  of  liic  \Vn|,!cii:*ian  histon.     Thouf^h 


m-eivcd  arnorii;  tlio  I'liri.-truis,  bul  only  to  ri'vivc  ilu;  piety  ami  inaniiurii  of  the  primitive 
times,  and  to  nonilmt  the  victs  of  the  clcrjry,  and  the  abusL?)  that  had  been  introduced 
info  the  ivorshipaud  discijiiinc  of  the  rhurrh. 

k  The  bishops  v.-ore  a1>(»  called,  majcrali.es  or  ehurs. 

1  The  ficaJest  p»;t  oi'thr  n'li/t/i.i.vrf  gained  th<  ir  Uvclihood  Uweaving;  hence  liie 
"  !»"lo  F?'*<  \v.  ■:-vti*iu  nl'^c''  ^\^f\'••  fxl-'!:!  the  sec'  cf  t'^fii'f^''. 
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always  in  communion  with  it,  pro^  ided  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  live  as  they  thought  proper,  without  molestation 
or  restraint.  The  latter  ailirnied,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from  Christ,  was  de- 

e rived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was,  in  reality,  that  whore  of 
iabylon  mentioned  ui  the  Revelation  of  St.  John."' 
XIV.  Beside  these  famous  sects,  which  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world,  and  drew  after  them  multi- 
tudes from  the  bosom  of  a  corrupt  and  siipersti-  f'^V.n  Hf  \l^ 
lious  church,  there  were  other  religious  (actions  ""  rawginu 
of  lesser  impoilance,  which  arose  in  Italy,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  France,  though  they  seem  to  have  expired  soon 
after  their  birth."  In  Lombardy,  which  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Italian  heretics,  there  sprung  up  a  very 
(singular  sect,  known  by  the  denomination  of  Pasaginians," 
and  also  by  that  of  the  Circumcised.  Like  the  other  sects 
already  mentioned,  they  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  the 
dominion  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  they 
"were  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  two  religious  te- 
nets that  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  first  was  a 
notion,  that  the  observation  of  the  law  of  IMoses,  in  every 
thing  except  the  offeruig  of  sacrifices,  was  obligatory  upon 
Christians,  inconsequence  of  which  they  circumcised  tneir 
Ibllo wers,  abstained  from  those  meats,  the  use  of  which 
was  prohibited  under  the  Mosaic  economj',  and  celebrated 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  second  tenetihat  distinguished 
this  sect  was  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  the  divine  nature ;  for  the  Pasaginians 
maintained  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  the  Jirst  and 
purest  creature  of  God  ;  nor  will  their  adopthig  this  opi- 
nion seem  so  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  i}rodigious 
number  of  Arians  that  were  scattered  ihrouirhout  Itulv 
long  before  this  period  of  time."^ 

m  Monetae  Sumnxc  contra  CutJut^oa  et  Vuhfthsn:,  p.  406,  41  u,  kc.  Tl^:-;,-  sccin  to  h;\vc 
1>RC'H  also  divided  in  their  ^entimL'nt^  rontrrnin;;  Uic  po:«M;:ijiion  of  tvoriJij  Snoods,  as 
sippears  from  the  accounts  of  Stcphanus  d»^  BorJiom.',  in  Ki-liArdi  ^cripivrif^ua  Dmnini^ 
rani^t  torn.  i.  p.  IDl.  This  writer  iliviiKs  the  U\tfdtns€:i  ii:to  Iw  )  cla^dco  ;  The  poor  men 
cj  Lyons,  and  Thf.  poor  meji  of  Lmnb'inh;.  Tin-  fonnc  r  rcjectfJ  and  prohioitcd  all  >oris 
of  possessions;  the  latter  looked  upon  woilliy  po^itessioiis  as  lawOil.  This  di^linf■ti()Il 
may  he  also  confirmed  by  several  pas.>;ag(s  of  other  ancient  authors. 

n  For  an  account  of  these  obscurer  sect/i,   »co  ^'.c['hanus  do   Borltoiw ,,   in  r.c-hiir'ii 
Scr-pluiibrnt  ihtniiucanigj  torn.  i.  p.  10!. 

o  The  origin  of  the  name  pan^nl,  or  punagii,  is  jiot  known. 

p  See  F.  Bonarursi  Manifestalio  harcsis  ( 'atkarorum,  in  Lui-.  Darhoiii  Spicilpgio,  rtV!*^. 
Scriptor.  torn,  i.  p. '211,  edit.  nov.     Gerhard.   Ber^amensi:  n.nira  CMhami  it  Ptwi-rv 
in  Tiiid.  Anton.  ^Iwr^iiorii tintiq' Ital.  mcJ'lfrv',  lom.  v.  p.  I'-! 
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XV.  A  set  or  fanatics,  called  Caputiati,  from  a  singular 

kind  of  cap  Uiat  was  the  badge  of  their  faction, 
TLe  r*pu.Mii.  infcstcd  Uic  proviiicc  of  13ur{fiiudy,  thc  dlocess  of 
Auxerrc,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  in  all  which 
places  they  excited  much  disturbance  among  the  people. 
They  wore  upon  their  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  they  declared  publicly,  that  their  purpose  was 
to  level  all  distinctions,  to  abrogate  magistracy,  to  remove 
all  subordination  among  mankind,  and  to  restore  that  pri- 
mitive liberty,  thai  natural  ecjuality  that  were  the  inestina- 
ble  privileges  of  the  lirst- mortals.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Aux* 
erre,  attaclied  these  disturbers  of  human  society  in  the 
proper  manner,  employ  ing  against  them  the  force  of  arms» 
mstead  of  arguments;* 

The  sect  of  the  Apostolics,  whom  St.  Bernard  oppoaeid 
with  such  bitterness  and  fury,  and  who  were  so  called,  as 
that  zealous  abbot  himself  acknowledged,  because  they 
professed  to  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  manners  the  piety 
and  virtues  ol'  the  holy  apostles,  were  very  different  from 
the  audacious  heretics  now  mentioned.  They  were  a 
clownish  set  of  men,  of  the  lowest  birth,  who  gamed  their 
subsistence  by  bodily  labour  ;  and  yet  no  sooner  did  they 
form  themselves  into  a  sect,  than  they  drew  after  them  a 
multitude  of  adherents  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  Their  re- 
ligious doctrine,  as  St.  Bernard  confesses,  was  free  from 
error,  and  their  lives  and  manners  were  irreproacliable 
and  exemplary.  Vet  tlie^-  were  reprehensiblci  on  account 
of  the  following  peculiarities;  1.  They  held  it  unlaw^- 
ful  to  take  an  oath.  '2.  They  suffered  their  hair  and  their 
beards  to  grow  to  an  enormous  length,  so  that  their  aspect 
was  inexpressibly  extravagant  and  savage.  3.  They  pre- 
ferred celibacy  before  wedlock,  and  called  themselves  tJie 
chaste  brethren  ajid  sisters.  Notwithstanding  which,  4. 
Each  man  had  a  spiritual  sister  with  him,  after  the  manner 
of  the  apostles,  with  whom  he  lived  hi  a  domestic  rela- 
tion, lying  in  the  same  chamber  with  her,  though  not  m 
the  same  bed.' 

XVI.  In  the  council  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims  in 

the  year  i  148,  and  at  which  pope  Eugenius  III. 
b.SJi  fiiZc"  presided,  a  certain  gentleman  of  the  province  of 
Bretagnc,  whose  name  was  Eon,  and  whose  brairv 


i\  .lac  Lo  llociir,  Mi-muifif,  s»r  VlUituire  d*^'Inxerrt,toiA.  i.  p.  317. 
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WBB  iiiid<mbted^  diMidered,  was  condemned  for  pretend* 
isg  to  be  the  ran  of  God.  Having  heard  in  me  form 
that  was  used  for  exorcising  malignant  spirits,  these  words 
[nronounced :  per  Eum,  quweniurus  est  judicare  twos  et 
norftiofyhe  concluded,  from  the  resemblance  that  there  was 
between  the  word  Eum  and  his  name,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  was  to  come  and  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 
This  poor  man  should  rather  have  been  delivered  over  to 
the  pnysiGians,  than  placed  in  the  list  of  heretics.  He 
snded  nis  days  in  a  miserable  prison,  and  left  a  consider- 
ible  number  of  followers  and  adherents,  whom  persecu- 
tion and  death  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  could  not  per- 
nude  to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to  renounce  an  absurdity, 
ivhich  one  would  think  could  never  have  gained  credit, 
trat  in  such  a  place  as  bedlam.'  This  remarkable  exam- 
ple is  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  the  astonishing  creduliiy 
if  the  stupid  multitude,  but  also  how  far  even  the  rulers 
nf  the  church  were  destitute  of  judgment,  and  strangers 
so  the  imowledge  of  true  and  genuine  religion. 

s  Ibitft.  Puli,  fiiilorii  JMWor.  p.  68.    Gul.  Neubrigeni is,  £Rfforto  nrwi  M^fikmrnit 
Ai  i.  p.  SO.    BoQtay,  flbforfii  wfeod.  PmU.  torn.  ii.  p.  S41. 
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years:'*  . 

IV.  Another  sacred  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the 
year  1217,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  IIL 
u£^uid^'  yL*^^  confederate  arms  of  Italy  and  Germaiiy. 
*■*"•  The  allied  army  was  commanded  in  chief  by  An- 
drew, king  of  Hungary,  who  was  joined  by  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  several  other  princes. 
After  a  few  months'  absence,  Andrew  returned  into  En- 
rope.  The  remaining  chiefs  carried  on  the  war  with  ri* 
gour,  and  in  the  year  1220,  made  themselves  masters  of 
I>amietta,  the  strongest  city  in  Eg^'pt ;  but  their  prosperi- 
hr  was  of  a  short  duration,  for,  the  year  foUowmg,  their 
fleet  was  totalh'  ruined  by  that  of  the  Saracens,  their  pro* 
visions  cut  ofil,  and  their  army  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  and  difficidties.  This  irreparable  loss  was  followed 
by  that  of  Damietta,  which  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  re-- 
moved  the  flattering  prospects  which  their  successful  be- 
ginnings had  presented  to  their  expectations.' 

v.  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 
still  continued  to  animate  the  languishing  zeal  of 
Tiil^'inhlT*  the  European  princes  in  behalf  of  the  christian 
^«.Mdiin  cause  in  Palestme,  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
their  order,  (jrusadiug,  wWch  so  many  calamities  and  disas- 
ters had  almost  totally  extinguished.  At  length,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  lively  remonstrances,  a  new  army  was 
raised,  and  a  new  expedition  undertaken,  which  excited 
great  expectations,  and  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
that  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
this  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric XL  That  prince  had  indeed  obliged  himself  by  a  so- 
lemn promise,  made  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  this  expedition ;  and  what  added  a 

k  See,  for  a  full  account  of  this  empire,  Du  Fresne,  Histoire  de  VEmpiM  di  Cm^ 
itanHnopU  ious  lor  Empereurs  Francoisu ;  in  the  former  part  of  which  we  find  the  flif- 
Mre  de  la  Conquete  dt  la  ViUe  de  Constantinople  par  Us  /Voncou,  written  by  Chidfrqr 
de  Ville  Harduin,  one  of  the  French  chicfii  concerned  in  the  expedition.  This  worir 
Bakes  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  history.  See  also  Claude  Fountenay,  Histmre  d/i  P 
£;|ft«e  GaUicane^  torn.  z.  p.  216.  Gunthcri  Monachi  Histor.  Capta  a  LaHnis  CmuUn^ 
imopoleos,  in  Hcnr.  Canisii  Leciiones  ^nHqwt,  torn.  iv.  p.  ].  Innocent  HI.  Kjristela  « 
Bthaio  ediiaif  passim. 

iSee  Jac.  dc  Vitriaco,  Histor.  OricntaJ.  and  Martin  Sanctus,  tSecret,  fiid,  cnvis  win* 
^^rngsrsimoa  de  ifacrii  htUii  scriplo'f?.  sa^  RCila  Dn  v«t  Ft<mcQ« 
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new  de»ee  of  fiorce  to  this  enffagement,  and  seemed  to 
render  uie  violation  of  it  impossible,  was  tlie  marriage  that 
Frederic  had  contracted,  in  the  year  1229,  with  jSlanda, 
daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  and  king  of  Jerusalem, 
fay  which  alliance,  that  kingdom  was  to  be  added  to  his 
European  dominions.  YeC  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
emperor  put  off  his  voyage  from  time  to  time  under  various 
jN^texts,  and  did  not  set  out  until  the  year  1S28,  when, 
after  having  been  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  delay, 
by  the  incensed  pontiff,  Gregory  IX.^  he  followed  with  a 
small  train  of  attendants  the  troops,  who  expected,  with 
the  most  anxious  impatience,  his  arrival  in  Palestine.  No 
socmer  did  he  land  in  that  disputed  kingdom,  than  instead 
of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  ne  turned  all  his 
thoii^hts  toward  peace,  and  without  consulting  the  other 
princes  and  chiefs  of  the  crusade,  concluded,  m  the  year 
1329,  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a  truce  of  ten  years^  with 
Melic  Camel,  sultan  of  Egypt,  "ifhe  principal  tning  stipu- 
lated in  this  treaty  was,  that  Frederic  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  this 
condition  was  immemately  executed;  and  the  emperor, 
entering  into  the  city  with  ereat  pomp,  and  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  train,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  with 
his  own  hands,  and  having  thus  settled  matters  in  Pales- 
tine, he  returned  without  delay  into  Italy,  to  appease  the 
discords  and  commotions  which  the  vindictive  and  ambi- 
tious pontiff  had  excited  there  in  his  absence.  So  that  in 
reality,  notwithstanding  all  the  reproaches  that  were  cast 
upon  the  emperor  by  me  pope  and  his  creatures,  this  ex- 
pedition was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  any  that  had 
been  yet  undertaken  against  the  infidels.* 

VI.  The  expeditions  that  followed  this  were  less  impor- 
tant and  sJso  less  successful.     In  the  year  1239,  Theobald 


k  ThU  pApal  excommunication,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  outrageous  and 
indecent  language,  was  so  far  from  exciting  Frederic  to  accelerate  his  departure  for 
Palestine,  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  him  at  all,  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  rcceired 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  defended  himself  by  his  ambaj*sador  at  Rome,  and  showed 
that  the  reasons  of  his  delay  were  solid  and  just,  and  not  mere  pretexts,  as  the  pope  had 
Dretendod.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  Henry  HI.  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  compUins  of  the  insatiable  avarice,  the  boundless  ambition,  the  per^ 
fidious  and  hypocritiod  proceedings  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  See  Flcury,  Hittoirt  £c- 
€U$yJUfue,  livr.  Ixiix.  tom.  xvi.  p.  601,  edit  Bnixelles. 

1  See  the  writers  that  hare  composed  the  Histonr  of  the  Holy  Wars,  and  of  the  Life 
mod  Exploits  of  Frederic  II.  Sea  also  Muratori  AnnaUs  ItaUa^  and  the  rarious  author** 
of  the  Gennanic  History. 
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YI.*"  count  of  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre  set  out 
from  Marseilles  for  the  noly  land,  accompanied  by  several 
French  and  German  princes,  as  did  also,  the  year  follow- 
ing, Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  king 
of  England.  The  issue  of  these  two  expeditions  was  by 
no  means  answerable  to  the  preparations  which  were  made 
to  render  them  successful.  The  former  failed  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor's"  ambassadors  in  Palestine,  who 
renewed  the  truce  with  the  Mahometans ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  body  of  Christians  were  de- 
feated at  Graza,  and  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  returned 
into  Europe.  This  fatal  event  was  principally  owinfi^  to  the 
discords  that  reigned  between  the  templars  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
arrival  of  Richard,  which  had  been  industriously  retarded 
by  Gregor}"^  IX.  and  which  had  revived,  in  some  degree, 
the  hopes  of  the  vanquished,  was  ineffectual  to  repair  their 
loss ;  and  all  that  this  prince  could  do,  was  to  enter,  with 
the  consent  of  the  allies,  into  a  truce  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions as  the  declining  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit  of. 
This  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  in  the  year  1241,  after  which  Richard  immediately 
set  sail  for  Europe."* 

VII.  The  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  the  east  declined 
Tbe  extMNiiiioD  from  day  to  day.  Intestine  discords  and  ill  Con- 
or Lewis  IX.  Jucted  expeditions  had  reduced  them  almost  to 
the  last  extremity,  when  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  who 
was  canonized  after  his  death,  and  is  still  worshipped  with 
the  utmost  devotion,  attempted  their  restoration.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  this  prince  had  made  in 
the  year  1248,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  painful  and 
dangerous  illness,  that  he  undertook  this  arauous  task, 
and  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  set  sail  for  Egypt 
with  a  formidable  army  and  a  numerous  fleet,  from  a 
notion  that  the  conquest  of  this  province  would  enable 

II  /  m  Dr.  Mosbeim  calls  him,  by  a  muitakc,  Theobald  V.  unless  we  are  to  attribate 
this  fault  to  an  error  of  the  press. 

fir  n  Frederic  II.  who  had  still  a  great  party  in  Palestine,  and  did  not  act  in  coneert 
with  the  clergy  and  the  creatures  of  his  bitter  enemy,  Gregory  IX.  from  which  difision 
the  Christian  cause  suflTcrcd  much.  - 

o  All  thcHc  circumstances  are  accurately  related  and  illustrated  by  the  learned  Geoife 
Christ.  Gabavcrus,  in  his  Historia  Richardi  Imperatoris,  lib.  i.  p.  34.  It  ^pcan  howcTer 
by  the  Eoistolcr  Petri  He  Vineis,  that  Richard  was  created  by  Frederic  II.  his  lord  lievte- 
nant  of  toe  kingdom  of  Jcnisalcm,  and  this  funiishcs  a  probaMc  rt^&oon  why  Grep^orr  IX. 
T'/'c/ n/l  po««ih!r  iTirun?  trvrrlwd  Ric\iwd'«  vo\3J2o. 
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bm  to  cmj  on  the  war  in  Syria  and  Palestine  with  more 
fiusility  and  success.  The  first  attempts  of  the  zealous 
monarch  were  crowned  with  victory  ;  for  Damietta,  that 
famous  Egyptian  city,  yielded  to  his  arms ;  but  the  smiling 
prospect  was  soon  changed,  and  the  progress  of  the  war 
presented  one  uniform  scene  of  calamity  and  desolation. 
\nie  united  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  overwhelmed 
the  royal  army,  whose  provisions  were  cut  off  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, in  the  year  1250;  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  the 
king's  own  brother,  having  surprised  the  Saracen  army, 
and  through  an  excess  of  valour  pursued  them  too  far, 
was  slain  m  the  engagement ;  ana  a  few  days  after,  the 
king  himself,  with  two  more  of  his  brothers,^'  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  were  taken  prisoners  in  a  bloody 
action,  alter  a  bold  and  obstinate  resistance.  This  valiant 
monarch,  who  was  endowed  with  true  greatness  of  mind, 
and  who  was  extremely  pious,  though  after  the  manner 
that  prevailed  in  this  age  of  superstition  and  darkness, 
was  ransomed  at  an  immense  price,"*  and  after  having  spent 
about  four  years  in  Palestine,  returned  into  France,  in  the 
year  1254,  with  a  handful  of  men,'  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  formidable  army.  ' 

VIII.  No  calamities  could  deject  the  courage  nor  damp 
the  invincible  spirit  of  Lewis ;  nor  did  he  took 
upon  his  vow  as  fulfilled  by  what  he  had  already  J^T^^^ 
done  in  Palestine.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  iSemJiuuSl 
a  new  expedition,  fitted  out  a  formidable  neet 
with  which  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
train  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  proposed  to  begin  in  that 

Eart  of  the  world  his  operations  against  the  infidels,  that 
e  might  either  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  draw 
from  their  treasures  the  means  of  carrying  on  more  effec- 
tually the  war  in  Asia.  Immediately  aiter  nis  arrival  upon 
the  African  coast,  he  made  himseUf  master  of  the  fort  of 
Carthage  ;  but  this  first  success  was  soon  followed  by  a 

17  p  Alphonsus,  earl  of  Poitiers,  and  Charles,  earl  of  Aigou. 

JtjTq  The  ransom,  which,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Damietta,  the  king  was 
dUiged  to  pay  for  his  Ubertj,  was  eight  hundred  thousand  gold  bezants,  and  not  eighty 
thousand  as  Collier  erroneously  reckons.*  This  sum,  which  was  equal  then  to  500,000 
IvntB  of  FVeoch  money,  would,  in  our  days,  amount  to  the  value  of  four  mfllions  of 
lines ;  that  is,  to  about  190,000  pounds  sternng. 

r  Of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  illustrious  knights,  who  set  out  with  Lewis  firom 
Fraoce,  there  remained  whoni  019  hundred  when  he  saUed  from  Palestine.  See  Join- 
Tille^s  AZst.  d£  S.  Louis  IX.  p.  9I» 

*  See  Coliiei'k  Eedm,  Hiator,  cent.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
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fatal  change  in  his  affairs.  A  pestilential  disease  broke  eiit 
in  the  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  carried  off  the  great- 
est part  of  the  army,  and  seized  at  length  the  monarch 
himself,  who  fell  a  victim  to  its  rage,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
in  the  year  1270/  Lewis  was  the  last  of  the  European 
princes  that  embarked  in  the  holy  war ;  the  dangers  and 
difliculties,  the  calamities  and  disorders,  and  the  enormous 
expenses  that  accompanied  each  crusade,  disgusted  the 
most  zealous,  and  discouraged  the  most  intrepid  promoters 
of  these  fanatical  expeditions.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Latin  empire  in  the  east  declined  apace,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port it ;  and  in  the  year  1291 ,  after  the  taking  of  Ptotemais^ 
or  Acre,  by  the  Mahometans,  it  was  entirely  overthrown/ 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  true  causes  that  contri- 
buted to  tliis  unhappy  revolution  in  Palestine  ;  and  these 
causes  are  evident.  We  must  not  seek  for  them  either  in 
the  councils  or  in  the  valour  of  the  infidels,  but  in  the  dis- 
sensions that  reigned  in  the  Christian  armies,  in  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
the  cross,  and  in  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  the  pope's  legates. 

IX.  Christianity  as  yet  had  not  tamed  the  ferocity,  nor 
<ony-r*ionof  couqucred  the  pagan  superstitions  and  prejudi- 
(iie  pruMinu..  ^^g  ^.j^j^j.  g^jjj  prevailed  in  some  of  the  western 

provinces.  Among  others,  the  Prussians,  a  fierce  and 
savage  nation,  retained  still  the  idolatrous  worship  of  their 
ancestors  with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance ;  nor  did 
the  arguments  and  exhortations  employed  by  the  mission- 
aries that  were  sent  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
duce the  least  effect  upon  their  stubborn  and  intractable 
spirits.  The  brutish  firmness  of  these  pagans  induced 
Conrad  duke  of  Massovia  to  have  recourse  to  more  forci- 
ble methods  than  reason  and  argument,  in  order  to  bring 

9  Among  the  various  histories  that  deserve  to  be  consulted  for  an  ampler  accouDt  of 
this  last  crusaUu,  the  principal  place  is  due  to  the  Uistoire  de  S.  Lows  IX.  die  noM  Ady  A 
Fraace,  ecrite  par  Jean  Sr,  de  JoinviUe,  enrichie  de  rumvelles  Dissertations  el  di»  OliflW- 
tions  Historiques^  par  Charles  du  Fresne,  Paris,  1G88,  fol.  Sec  also  Filleaude  ia  ChaiKi 
Histoirt  de  S.  LoniSf  Paris  IGbS,  two  voL  iu  8yo.  Menconis  Chronicon^  in  Ant  Mat- 
thei  JInalectis  veleris  avl,  toni.  iii.  p.  173,  179.  Luc.  VVaddingi  AnnaUs  Mnorum^  ton. 
iv.  p.  294,  3U7,  et  pas?:hn,  Boulay,  Hist,  Acad.  Paris,  toin.  iii.  p.  21S,  392,  &e.  Piein 
Claude  Fontcnay,  Hiituire  Jt  VEglist  Oallicane,  toui.  xi.  p.  337,  405,  575. 

t  Ant.  Matthu^i  AiudtUa  ttteriaavi^  torn.  v.  p.  748.  Jac.  Echardi  Scriptores  DomU^ 
.  .ij.i,  fMni.  i.  p.  4*1'2      Imwia  hi  Ihmtfm^  in  Mur:^torii  Antiq,  Palicft  viedii  <rTf,  tom.  i-  p» 

-;n.  ir.?. 
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about  their  conversion.  For  this  purpose,  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  year  1230,  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  St.  Mary,  who,  after  their  expulsion  from  Pales- 
tine, had  settled  at  Venice,  and'  engaged  them,  by  pom- 
pous promises,  to  undertake  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  the  Prussians.  The  knights  accordingly  arrived  in 
Prussia,  under  the  command  of  Herman  oe  Saltza,  and 
after  a  most  cruel  and  obstinate  war,  of  fifty  vears  stand- 
ing, with  that  resolute  people,  obliged  them  with  difficulty 
to  acknowledge  the  Teutonic  order  for  their  sovereigns, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith."  After  having  esta- 
Mished  Christianity,  and  fixed  their  ovni  dominion  in 
Prussia,  these  booted  apostles  made  several  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  into  Li- 
thuania, where  they  pillaged,  burned,  massacred,  and  ruined 
all  before  them,  until  they  forced  the  inhabitants  of  that 
miserable  province  to  profess  a  feigned  submission  to  the 
gospel,  or  rather  to  the  ftirious  and  unrelenting  missiona- 
ries, by  whom  it  was  propagated  in  a  manner  so  contrary 
to  its  divine  maxims,  and  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  its 
celestial  author.'^ 

x.  In  Spain  the  cause  of  the  gospel  gained  ground  from 
day  to  dav.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Leon,  JNa-  or  th«  Arabuw 
varre,  and  Arragon,  waged  perpetual  war  with  *"  ^p"'"- 
the  Saracen  princes,  who  held  still  under  their  dominion  the 
kingdoms  of  Valentia,  Granada,  and  Murcia,  together  with 
the  province  of  Andalusia ;  and  this  war  was  carried  on 
with  such  success,  that  the  Saracen  dominion  declined 
apace,  and  was  daily  reduced  within  narrower  bounds, 
while  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended  on  everv  side. 
The  princes  that  contributed  principally  to  tliis  liappy 
revolution  were  Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
(who,  after  his  death,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Calendar,) 
his  fether  Alphousus  IX.  king  of  Leon,  and  James  I. 
king  of  Arragon.''    The  latter,  more   especially,  distin- 

u  See  Mat thiei  .4na/rc(a  vfl  reri,  torn.  iii.  p.  19,  torn.  v.  p.  6S4— CSJ>.  Petri  de  Duit- 
bargh,  Cknmicon  f^nisfiff,  publiiihcd  by  llartknochius,  ntJeiia,  in  the  year  lC79.  Cbru- 
toph.  Hutknochtus,  his  History  of  the  Prussian  Church,  written  in  the  German  language, 
book  i.  ch.  1.  p.  33,  and  Antiquitates  Prussia,  Diss.  ziv.  p.  801.  Balusii  MisceUanem,  torn. 
iHi.  p.  427,  478.  Waddingi  AnnaUs  Minor,  tom.  it.  p.  40,  63.  SoUgnac,  HiHoire  dt 
Foiigne^  toro.  ii.  p.  23S. 

w  Beside  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  see  Ludwe^i  Relitjuia  Mft. 
nmuripUrrum  omnis  trvi,  tom.  i.  p.  336. 

X  See  Joh.  Ferrerasi,  History  of  Spurn ,  toI.  i^.  ^ 
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guish^d  himself  eminently  by  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  made 
himself  master  of  Valentia,  in  the  year  1236,  than  he  em- 
ployed, with  the  greatest  pains  and  assiduity,  every  pos- 
8U)fe  method  of  converting  to  the  faith  his  Arabian  sub- 
jects, whose  expulsion  would  have  been  an  irreparable  Ion 
to  his  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  Dcma- 
nicans,  whose  ministry  he  made  use  of  principally  in  this 
salutary  work,  to  learn  the  Arabic  tongue ;  and  he  founded 
public  schools  at  Majorca  and  Barcelona,  in  which  a  c<m- 
siderable  number  of  youths  were  educated  in  a  manner 
that  might  enable  them  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  Ju- 
guage.  When  these  pious  efforts  were  found  to  be  inef- 
lectual,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV .  exhorted  the  ting 
to  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  Spain.  The  obaeqvdoiii 
prince  followed  the  coimsel  of  the  inconsiderate  pcmtiff; 
m  the  execution  of  which,  however,  he  met  with  much  dit 
ficulty,  both  from  the  opposition  which  the  Spanish  noUef 
made  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  obstinaiqr  of  the 
Moors  on  the  other/ 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCBRNING   THE   CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    TBAT    HAPPENED   TO  TBC 

CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CCNTURT. 

I.  The  accounts  we  have  already  given  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Tartars,  and  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
.Ji55f*?b?Sr  crusades,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a  lively  idea 
chruftaMin     of  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  the  Ubris- 
*''*~"'         tians  were  reduced  in  Asia ;  and  had  the  Sara- 
cens been  infected  with  the  same  odious  spirit  of  perse- 
cution that  possessed  the  crusaders,  there  would  not  per- 
haps have  remained  a  single  Christian  in  that  part  of  the 
world.    But  though  these  infidels  were  chargeable  with 
various  crimes,  and  had  frequently  treated  the  Christians 
in  a  rigorous  and  injurious  manner,  yet  they  looked  with 
horror  upon  those  scenes  of  persecution,  which  the  La- 
tins exhibited  as  the  exploits  of  heroic  piety,  and  const- 
>i 

jy^  Geddes,  his  History  oftke  expuUUti  of  the  JHorUcoes^  in  his  MiK§amma  l^td$, 
vol.  Is  P«  2<>. 
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dered  it  as  the  highest  and  most  atrocious  marie  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  force  unhappy  men,  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
abandon  their  religious  principles,  or  to  put  them  to  death 
merely  because  they  refused  to  change  their  opinions. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  many 
of  the  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and  retiring  into  the 
dark  and  solitary  recesses  of  Mount  Liban,  lived  there  in 
a  savage  manner,  and  lost  by  degrees  all  sense  both  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  as  appears  m  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ters of  their  descendants,  who  still  inhabit  the  same  uncul- 
tivated wilds,  and  who  seem  almost  entirely  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion/ 
II.  The  Latin  writers  of  this  age  complain  in  many 

E laces  of  the  growth  of  infidelity,  of  daring  and  r.impiiiiDt*  or 
centious  writers,  some  of  whom  attacked  pub-  mS^.^^  j!^ 
licly  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  outers  "^^^^^ 
went  so  &r  as  atheistically  to  call  in  question  the  perfec* 
tions  and  government  of  the  Supreme  Being.  These 
complaints,  however  they  might  nave  been  exa^erated 
in  some  respects,  were  yet  far  &om  being  entirely  destitute 
of  foundation ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  times  was  too 
naturally  adapted  to  create  a  number  of  infidels  and  liber- 
tines,  among  men  who  had  more  capacity  than  judgment, 
more  wit  than  solidity.  Persons  of  this  character,  when 
they  fixed  their  attention  only  upon  that  absurd  svstem 
of  religion,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  ciepen- 
dents  exhibited  as  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  and  main- 
tained, by  the  odious  influence  of  bloody  persecution, 
were,  for  want  of  the  means  of  beuig  better  instructed, 
unhappily  led  to  consider  the  Christian  religion  as  a  fable 
invented  and  propagated  by  a  greedy  and  ambitious  priest- 
hood, in  order  to  nil  their  colSers,  and  to  render  their 
authority  respectable.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which 
flourished  in.  all  the  European  schools,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  very  essence  of  right  reason,  contributed 
much  to  support  this  delusion,  and  to  nourish  a  proud  and 
presumptuous  spirit  of  infidelity.    This  quibbling  and  intri- 

s  A  certain  tribe,  called  Deniai,  or  Druii,  who  inhabit  the  receMCs  of  the  moonts 
libaa  and  Antiliban,  pretend  to  descend  from  the  ancient  Franks,  who  were  onca 
BftBtere  of  Palestine.  This  derivation  is  indeed  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
there  still  remain  in  these  coontrles,  descendants  of  those  whom  the  holy  war  brought 
firom  Europe  into  Palestine ;  though  they  do  ?ery  little  honour  to  their  ancestors,  and 
have  nothing  of  Christians  but  the  name. 
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cate  philosophy  led  many  to  reject  some  of  the  most  en- 
dent  and  important  doctrines  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  sucn  as  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence  ^ 
veming  the  universe,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Sci^ 
ture  accomit  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  other  pcmits 
of  less  moment.  These  doctrines  were  not  only  rejected, 
but  the  most  pernicious  errors  were  industriously  propa- 
gated in  opposition  to  them,  by  a  set  of  Aristotelians,  wbo 
were  extremely  active  in  gauiing  proselytes  to  their  impi- 
ous jareon/ 
III.  U  the  accusations  brought  against  Frederic  U.  bj 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  IX.  deserve  any 
J^SidSit  credit,  that  prince  may  oe  ranked  amonff  the 
<^^'  most  inveterate  and  malignant  enemieB  of  the 

Christian  religion,  since  he  was  charged  by  Grcugory  widi 
having  said,  that  the  world  had  been  deceiveaby  Aree 
impostors^  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet.^  This  ehai)^ 
was  answered  by  a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  las 
faith,  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  all  the  lobigs  and 
princes  of  Europe,  to  whom  also  had  been  addressed  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  pontiff.  The  accu- 
sation however  was  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  Hemy 
Baspon,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  declared  that  lie 
had  heard  the  emperor  pronounce  the  abominable  bias- 


a  See  Sti.  Thorns  Summa  eoiUra  genU$,  and  Bernhardl  Monette  Sumam  emdn  C^ 
tharos  et  fValdenses,  This  latter  writer,  in  the  work  now  mentionedy  i*ftBrtt<^  with 
great  ipirit,  the  enemie<  of  Christianity  which  appeared  in  his  time.  In  the  kmfk 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  n.  416,  he  disputes,  in  an  ample  and  copious  manner,  t|unst 
those  who  affirmed,  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body;  refutes,  in  the  elemththip- 
ter,  p.  477,  those  Arintotelian  philosophers,  who  held,  that  the  work!  had  exktedftoB 
all  eternity,  and  would  never  have  an  end ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  p.  55^  he  it* 
tacks  those,  who,  despising  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  deny  Uie  existence  of 
huvMot  liberty,  and  maintain  that  all  things,  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  wicbe^  ■>*  th€ 
effects  of  an  abiohtte  and  irretistible  necessity.  Add  to  these  authors,  Stephani  Tenpie* 
rii,  Ejriscojd  ParisiensiSf  Jndicidus  erronim,  qui  a  nonnuUis  Magistris  Lutetim  fMkt  frfw 
timque  docebantur,  •inno  1277,  in  Bibliotheca  patrum  MaximOy  tom  ixv.  ^tSS,  ti  tleo 
Boulay,  Histor*  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  433,  and  Gerardi  du  Bois,  HisL  Ecelet.  Pirit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  501.  The  tenets  of  these  doctors  will,  no  doubt,  appear  of  a  unprMlDg 
liature  ;  for  they  taught,  that  there  was  only  one  intellect  among  aJl  the  hnman  race  { 
that  all  things  were  subject  to  absolute  fate  or  Necessity ;  that  the  univone  mi 
not  governed  by  a  divine  providence  ;  that  the  world  was  eternal,  and  the  aonl  mortal;* 
and  they  maintained  these  and  such  like  monstrous  errors  by  arguments  drswn  frM 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  just  resentmeBt  of  Ae 
people,  they  held  up,  as  a  buckler  against  their  adversaries,  that  most  dangerooi  uA 
pernicious  distinction  between  theological  and  philosophical  truths  which  has  been  linee 
used,  with  the  utmost  cunning  and  bad  faith,  by  the  more  recent  Aristoteliana  of  tte 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  '*  These  things,**  said  they,  as  we  learn  from  Stephen 
Tempier,  "  are  true  in  philosophy,  but  not  according  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Vera  lOBt 
bac  secundum  philosophum,  non  secundum  fidem  catholicam.'* 

b  Matth.  f  ail%  Histor,  Major,  p.  408,  459.    Petr.  de  Yineis,  EpistUwrwn^  lib.  i. 
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phemy  above  mentioned/  It  is,  after  all,  difficult  to  de^ 
cide  with  sufficient  evidence  concerning  the  truth  of  this 
fact.  Frederic,  who  was  extremely  passionate  and  im- 
prudent, may  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  ra^e,  nave  let  some  such 
expression  as  this  escape  his  reflection,  and  this  is  render- 
ed probable  en<5ugh  by  the  company  he  frequented,  and 
the  number  of  learned  Aristotelians  that  were  always 
about  his  person,  and  might  suggest  matter  enoughfor  such 
impious  expressions,  as  that  now  under  consideration.  It 
was  this  affair  that  gave  occasion,  in  after  times,  to  the  in- 
vention of  that  fabulous  account,"^  which  supposes  the  de- 
testable book  concerning  the  three  impostors^  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  Peter  de  Vineis, 
a  native  of  Capua,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  authority; 
whom  that  prince^  had  chosen  for  his  prime  minister,  and 
in  whom  he  placed  the  highest  confidence. 

c  Uerm.  Gygantia  lUirti  tempwwn^  p.  126.    Chr.  Frid.  AyrmaoD,  Si/Uage  jSnectUHcr* 
torn.  i.  p.  639. 

d  See  Gaum.  Oadini  Comment,  de  SeriptorUnu  EccUnaatieiSj  tom.  iii.  p.  66.    Alb. 
Henr.  de  Sallengrc,  Memoires  dPHisUnre  et  de  lAleralure,  torn.  t.  part  i.  p.  386. 

ICT*  e  The  book  entitled,  Uberde  ui  ImpostoribuSf  ihe  Traetahts  de  VanUaU  RHh' 
fioHtim,  is  reallj  a  book  which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  that  the  most  noise  was 
nuide  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  multitudes  before  it  had  been  seen  by  any  one 
person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  probably  owing  to  an  impious  saying  of  Simon  of 
Tournay,  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  the  Jews  were  seduced  out  of  their  senses  by  Moses,  the  Chris- 
tians by  Jesus,  and  the  Gentiles  by  Mahomet.**  This,  or  some  expressions  of  a  similar 
kind,  were  imputed  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  other  persons,  and  that.perhaps  with- 
out any  real  foundation  ,*  and  the  imaginary  book,  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  has 
been  attributed,  by  diflerent  authors,  to  Frederic,  to  his  chancellor  Peter  de  Vineis,  to 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to  Boccaco,  Pogge,  the  Aretins,  Pomponace,  Machiavel, 
£rasmus,  Ochinus,  Servetus,  Rabelais,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campahella,  and  many  others. 
In  a  word,  the  book  was  long  spoken  of  before  any  such  work  exuted ;  but  the 
rumour  that  was  spread  abroad  encouraged  some  profligate  traders  in  licentiousness 
to  compose,  or  rather  compile,  a  bundle  of  miserable  rha|isodies,  under  the  famoas 
title  of  the  Three  Impostors^  in  order  tp  impose  upon  such  as  are  fond  of  these 
pretended  rarUies.  Accordingly,  the  Spaccio  delta  Bestia  Triompkante  of  Giordano 
BruDO,  and  a  wretched  piece  of  impiety,  called  the  Spirit  of  Spinoza,  were  the  ground- 
work or  materials  from  whence  these  hireling  compilers,  by  modifjring  some  passages, 
and^  adding  others,  drew  the  book  which  now  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Three 
fmpoatorSf  of  which  I  have  seen  two  copie:*  in  manuscript,  but  no  printed  edition.  See 
La  Monooye*s  Dissertation  snr  le  Livre  de  iii  Imposteurs,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Menagiana,  See  also  an  annoer  to  this 
dissertation,  which  was  impudently  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in  1716,  from  the  press  of 
Scheurlecr  in  the  Hague,  and  which  contains  a  fabulous  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  in  question.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  more  ample  and  a  very  curious  account  of 
this  nuitter,  will  find  it  in  the  late  Prosper  Marchand*s  Dietionaire  Historique,  vol.  ii.  at 
the  article  Impostoribus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OOHGEmiVIirG  THE  STATE   OF    LEAHITINO   AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURIVG    TBI 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  Greeks,  amidst  the  dreadful  calamities,  discords, 
TIM  Ml*  or  smd  revolutions,  that  distracted  and  perplexed 
S^SSiJr*'  their  unhappy  country,  had  neither  that  spirit^ 
nor  that  leisure,  that  are  necessary  to  the  culture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, they  still  retained  a  certain  portion  of  their  former 
spirit,  and  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  cause  of  learning 
and  philosophy,  as  appears  by  the  writers  that  arose 
amonff  them  during  this  century.  Their  best  historians 
were  rf  icetas,  Choniates,  Georgius  Acropolita,  Gregorius 
Pachymeres,  and  Joel,  whose  Vhratiolosy  is  yet  extant. 
We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  rachymeres,  and 
Nicephorus  Blemmida,  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
was  not  without  its  admirers  simoi^  the  Greeks  ;  though 
the  Platonic  was  most  in  vogue.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers,  following  the  example  of  the  later 
Platonists,  whose  works  were  the  subject  of  their  constant 
meditation,  inclined  to  reduce  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  and 
the  subtilties  of  the  Stagirite  into  one  system,  and  to  re- 
concile, as  well  as  they  could,  their  jarring  principles.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  a  list  of  those  authors,  who 
wrote  the  lives  and  discourses  of  the  saints,  or  distinguish- 
ed themselves  m  the  controversy  with  the  Latin  church, 
or  of  those  who  employed  their  learned  labours  in  illustra- 
ting the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks.  The  principal  Syrian 
wnter,  which  this  century  produced,  was  Gregory  Abul 
Farai,  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  a  man  of  true  gemus  and 
universal  learning,  who  was  a  judicious  divine,  an  emi- 
nent historian,  and  a  good  philosopher."    George  Elma- 

a  See  Bayle^s  DtcHfttuary^  at  the  article  Abulpharage ;  as  also  Jos.  Sia.  Aaaemtimi 
JKMte/A.  Oriftitd,  VtAiean.  torn.  ii.  rap.  zlii.  p.  244. 
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ciiiy  who  composed  the  history  of  the  SaracenSi  was  also  a 
writer  of  no  mean  reputation. 

II.  The  sciences  carried  a  fairer  aspect  in  the  western 
world,  where  every  branch  of  erudition  was  cul- 
tivated with  assiauitj  and  zeal,  and  of  conse-  or'lmi!^ 
3[uence,  flourished  with  increasing  vigour,  jfrom  ^  ~** 
iay  to  dav.    The  European  kings  and  princes  had  learn- 
ed, by  a  happy  experience,  how  much  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  arts  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and  hap- 
piness of  a  nation ;  and  therefore  they  invited  into  their 
dominions  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  nour- 
ished the  arts  in  their  bosom,  excited  the  youth  to  the  love 
of  letters,  by  crowning  their  progress  with  the  most  noble 
rewards,  and  encouraged  every  effort  of  genius,  by  con- 
ferring upon  such  as  excelled,  the  most  honourable  dis- 
tinctions.   Among  these  patrons  and  protectors  of  learn- 
ing, the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Alphonsus  X.  king  of 
Lieon  and  Castile,  two  princes  as  mucn  distinguished  by 
their  own  learning,  as  by  the  encouragement  they  granted 
to  men  of  genius,  acquired  the  highest  renown,  and  ren- 
dered their  names  immortal.  Theformer  founded  the  aca- 
demy  of  Naples,  had  the  works  of  Aristotle  translated  into 
Latin,  assembled  about  his  person  all  the  learned  men 
whom  he  could  engage  by  his  munificence  to  repair  to  his 
court,  and  gave  many  other  undoubted  proofs  of  his  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.^  The  latter 
obtained  an  illustrious  and  permanent  renown  by  several 
learned  productions,  but  more  especially  by  his  famous 


_  Abulphaiagius,  or  Abul  Farai,  was  a  native  of  Malatia,  a  city  in  Armenia,  near 
the  source  of  the  riTer  Euphrates,  and  acquired  a  vast  reputation  in  the  east  on  ac- 
count of  his  extensive  erudition.  He  composed  Jin  JibridgemetU  of  Universal  Hitiory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  times,  which  be  divided  into  ten  part%  or 
dynasties.  The  1st  comprehends  the  history  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  from  Adam 
to  Moses.  The  2d  that  of  Joshua  and  the  other  judges  of  Israel.  The  Sd,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th,  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  the  Chaldean  princes,  of  the 
Persian  magi,  and  of  the  Grecian  monarchs.  The  7th  relates  to  the  Roman  history ; 
die  8th  to  that  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  In  the  9th  he  treats  con- 
cerning the  Arabian  commanders  ;  and  in  the  10th  concerning  the  Moguls.  He  is  more 
to  be  depended  upon  in  his  history  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars,  than  in  hb  accounts  of 
other  nations.  The  learned  Dr.  Edward  Pocock  translated  this  work  into  Latin,  and 
published  his  translation  in  1663 ;  together  with  a  supplement,  which  carries  on  the 
history  of  the  Oriental  princes,  where  Abul  Farai  left  it.  The  same  learned  translator 
had  obliged  the  public,  in  1650,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  ninth  dynasty  under  the  fol- 
lowing title ;  *'  Specimen  Historie  Arabum  ;  sive  Georgii  AbulAuragii  Malatiensis  de 
origine  et  moribus  Arabum  succincta  narratio.** 

b  Boulay,  HUl,  Aead,  ParU,  tom.  iii.  p.  115.  Giannone,  HitU  de  J^aplet^  tom«  ii.  p. 
479.  Add  to  these  the  observations  of  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bihiwtk.  LuUn,med^  aoij  tom. 
iL  p.  618. 
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Astronomical  Tables.""  In  consequence  then  of  the  protec- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  sciences  in  this  century,  acade- 
mies were  erected  almost  in  every  city,  peculiar  privfl^ppes 
of  various  kinds  were  also  granted  to  the  youth  that  fre* 
quented  them,  and  these  learned  societies  acquired,  at 
length,  the  form  of  political  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  invested  with  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws  and  statutes. 

III.  In  the  public  schools  or  academies  that  were  found- 
ed at  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  ToulousCi 
^bTt^'S^i  Salamancha,  Lyons,  and  Colosn,  the  whole  circle 
■ademies.      ^f  (.(^^  scieuccs  was  not  taugnt,  as  in  our  times. 

The  application  of  the  youth,  and  the  labours  of  their  in- 
structers,  were  limited  to  certain  branches  of  learning, 
and  thus  the  course  of  academical  education  remained  im- 
perfect The  academy  of  Paris,  which  surpassed  all  the 
rest  both  with  respect  to  the  number  and  abilities  of  its 

{)rofes8ors,  and  the  multitude  of  students  by  whom  it  was 
requented,  was  the  first  learned  society  which  extended 
.  the  sphere  of  education,  received  all  the  sciences  into  its 
bosom,  and  appointed  masters  for  every  branch  of  erudi- 
tion. Hence  it  was  distinguished,  before  any  other  aca- 
demy, with  the  title  of  a  university,  to  denote  its  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science ;  and  in  process  of  time,  other 
schools  of  learning  were  ambitious  of  forming  themselves 
upon  the  same  model,  and  of  being  honoured  with  the 
same  title.  In  this  famous  university,  the  doctors  were 
divided  into  four  colleges  or  classes,  according  to  the 
branches  of  learning  they  professed  ;  and  these  classes 
were  called,  in  after  times,  Jacidties.  In  each  of  these 
faculties^  a  doctor  was  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  preside  during  a  fixed  period  in  the  society ; 
and  the  title  of  dean  was  given  to  those  who  successively 
filled  that  eminent  office.^  The  head  of  the  university, 
whose  inspection  and  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  branches 
of  that  learned  body,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  chan- 
\  cellar  J  and  that  high  and  honourable  place  was  filled  by 
^.  the  bishop  of  Paris,  to  whom  an  assistant  was  afterward 
joined,    who  shared  the  administration  with    him,    and 

-Nic  Antonii  Bibliotkeca  vetus  Hispan.  lib.  Tui.  c.  v.  p.  217.    Jo.  de  Ferrerftf,  Ww 
y^fiijmgne,  torn.  iv.  p.  347. 

li  arrangement  was  executed  about  the  rear  1260.    Sec  Du  Boulav.  HUt.  .f«rf? 
y.  iu.  p.  557,  5«1,  .      ■ 
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was  clothed  with  an  extensive  authority.''  The  college 
set  apart  for  the  study  of  divinity  was  first  erected  and  en- 
dowed iQ  the  year  ISdO,  by  an  opulent  and  pious  man, 
who^e  name  was  Robert  de  Sorboiine,  a  particular  friend 
and  favourite  of  St.  Lewis,  whose  name  was  adopted,  and 
is  still  retained,  by  that  theological  society.^ 

IV.  Such  as  were  desirous  of  beins  admitted  professors 
in  any  of  the  faculties^  or  colleges,  of  this  famous  Theactdtmi- 
university,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long  and  ***«»""«• 
tedious  course  of  pronation,  to  suffer  the  strictest  exami- 
nations, and  to  give,  during  several  years,  undoubted  proofs 
of  their  learning  and  capacity,  before  they  were  received 
in  the  character  of  public  teachers.  This  severe  discipline 
was  called  the  academical  course;  and  it  was  wisely  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  number  of  professors  from  multiply- 
ing beyond  measure,  and  also  to  iiinder  such  as  were  des- 
titute of  erudition  and  abilities  from  assuming  an  office, 
which  was  justly  looked  upon  as  of  high  importance. 
They,  who  Had  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  this  academical 
law,  and  had  gone  through  the  formidable  trial  with  ap- 
plause, were  solemnly  invested  with  the  dignity  of  profes^ 
sorsj  and  were  saluted  masters  with  a  certain  round  of  cere- 
monies, that  were  used  in  the  societies  of  illiterate  trades- 
men, when  their  company  was  augmented  by  a  new  candi- 
date. This  vulfi^ar  custom  was  introduced  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  by  the  professors  of  law  in  the  academy  of 
Boloma,  and,  in  this  century,  it  was  transmitted  to  that  of 
Paris,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  the  divhiity  colleges, 
and  afterward  by  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal 
arts.  In  this  account  of  the  trial  and  installation  of  the 
professors  of  Paris,  we  may  perceive  the  origin  of  what  we 
now  call  academical  degrees  ;  which,  like  an  other  human 
institutions,  have  degenerated  sadly  fVom  the  wise  ends  for 
which  they  were  at  first  appointed,  and  grow  more  insigni- 
ficant fi:^m  day  to  day.^ 

e  See  Henn.  Conriiigii  jinHquUaUs  JieademUtt,  a  work,  however,  siuceptible  of  con- 
siderable imprOTementi.  The  importaot  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
which  ie  divided  into  six  Tolaroes,  deservei  to  be  principally  consulted  in  this  point,  as 
well  as  in  all  others  that  relate  to  the  history  and  government  of  the  university  of  Paris  ; 
add  to  this  Claud.  Hemersi  Uber  dr  ^ademia  Paritiensi,  iptaiii  prinw  fuU  in  intula  et 
episeoporum  fcAoKs,  Lutet.  1637,  in  4to. 

f  See«Du  Boulay,  Bittor.  JUad,  PwrU*  torn.  iii.  p.  223.  Dn  Fresne^s  JhtnoMMM 
ujMti  ih€  UJt  of  St.  Lewis,  written  hy  Joinville,  p.  36. 

Z  Beside  the  writers  above  mentioned,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Ittems,  De  fhtidihiB  JkudemMs, 
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V.  These  public  institutions,  consecrated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  were  attended  with  le- 
JH;^  ^  markable  success ;  but  that  branch  of  eruditioo, 
homiiiihy.  which  we  call  humanity,  or  polite  literature,  de* 
rived  less  advantage  from  them,  than  the  other  sciences. 
The  industrious  youth  either  applied  themselves  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  which  was  a  sure 
path  to  preferment,  or  employed  their  labours  in  philoso- 
phical researches,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  shining 
reputation,  and  of  the  applause  that  was  lavished  upon 
such  as  were  endowed  with  a  subtile  and  metaphysicaL 

Senius.  Hence  the  bitter  complaints  that  were  made  bf 
le  pontiffs  and  other  bishops  of  the  neglect  and  decline 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  and  hence  also  the  zeal- 
ous, but  unsuccessful  efforts  they  used  to  turn  the  youth 
from  jurisprudence  and  philosophy,  to  the  study  of  huma- 
nity and  philology «^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  thir« 
teenth  century  produced  several  writers,  who  were  very 
&r  from  being  contemptible,  such  as  Guil.  Brito,'  Gualthe- 
rus  Mapes,^  Matthew  of  Vendosme,  Alain  de  I'lsle,*  Gun- 
therus.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  and  several  others,  who  wrote 
with  ease,  and  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  elegance. 
Among  the  historians,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mattiiew 
Paris,  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit  both  in  point  of  know* 
ledge  and  prudence,  to  whom  we  may  add  Rodericus 
Ximenius,  Uigordus,"*  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Robert  of  St 
Marino,"  Martinus,  a  native  of  Poland,  Gervais  of  'Blbu- 
ry,"  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  Gulielmus  Naneius,  whose 
names  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  from  oblivion.  The 
writers  who  have  laboured  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
lives  and  exploits  of  the  saints,  have  rather  related  the 

Just.  Heun.  Bohmeri  Praf.  ad  juM  Canonieum,  p.  14.  Ant.  Wood,  ^nHmH.  Oxmiient. 
torn.  i.  p.  24.     Boulay,  Hiator.  Acadtm.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  256,  682,  684,  Ice. 

h  Boulay,  HisL  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  iti.  p.  266,  where  there  is  an  epistle  of  Innocent 
HI.  who  seems  to  take  this  matter  seriously  to  heart.    Ant.  Wood,  Jintiq.  Oxon.  torn.  L 
p.  124.     Imola  in  Dantem  in  Muratori  AnHquU.  Ital.  medii  (m,  torn.  i.  p.  1262. 
i  See  Xhe  Histoire  de  VAcadtmie  dts  Inscriptions  et  dss  Belles  Lettres,  torn.   ztL  p.  255. 
k  Jo.  Wolfii,  Lectiones  Jillemorabil.  torn.  i.  p.  4 JO. 
1  Called  in  Latin,  Alanus  de  Insulis. 

m  See  the  Histoire  de  PAcademU  des  Inscriptions  ei  des  Belles  Lettres^  torn.  XfU  p.  24St 
•.  which  also  gives  an  ample  account  of  William  of  Nangis,  p.  292. 
■  n  See  Le  Boeuf,  J^emoires  pour  VHislmrt  d^Auxerre^  torn.  ii.  p.  490,  where  there  is 
"^•0  a  learned  account  of  Vincent  of  BeauTais,  p.  494. 

riP  o  Gervais  of  Tilbury,  was  nephew  to  Henry  IL  king  of  England,  and  waa  io 

«!redit  with  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  Description  of  the 

and  a  Chronicle,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  composed.    He  wrote  also  a 

<  England,  and  one  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  several  treatises  apon  diflnrent 
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superstitions  and  miseries  of  the  times,  than  the  actions  of 
thctse  holy  men.  Among  these  biographers,  James  of 
Vitri,  mentioned  above,  n^es  the  greatest  figure ;  he  also 
composed  a  History  of  the  Lombards,  that  is  fuU  of  insipid 
and  trifling  stories.^ 

Yi.  Roger  Bacon,"*  John  Balbi,  and  Robert  Capito,  with 
some  other  learned  men,  whose  number  was  Thettodyor 
but  inconsiderable,  applied  themselves  to  the  iJL,l!;nil^„?'J 
study  of  Greek  literature.  The  Hebrew  language  ^'^** 
and  theology  were  much  less  cultivated ;  though  it  ap- 
pears that  Bacon  and  Capito,  already  mentioned,  and 
Kaymond  Martin,  author  ot  an  excellent  treatise,  entitled, 
Pugio  Fidei  ChristiatiiBj  or,  7^  Dagger  of  the  Christian 
Faithj  were  extremely  well  versed  in  that  species  of  eru- 
dition. Manv  of  the  Spaniards,  and  more  particularly  the 
Dominican  fhars,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Arabian 
learning  and  language,  as  the  kings  of  Spain  had  charged 
the  latter  with  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  Saracens  who  resided  in  their  dominions."  As  to  the 
Latin  grammarians,  the  best  of  them  were  extremely 
barbarous  and  insipid,  and  equally  destitute  of  taste  and 
knowledge.  To  be  convmced  of  this  we  have  oi^  to 
cast  an  eye  upon  the  productions  of  Alexander  de  Villa 
Dei,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all,  and  whose  works  were  read  in  almost  all  the  schools 
from  this  period  until  the  sixteenth  century.  This  pedan- 
tic Franciscan  composed  in  the  year  1240,  what  he  called, 
a  Doctrinale,  in  Leonine  verse,  full  of  the  most  wretched 
quibbles,  and  in  which  the  rules  of  grammar  and  cri- 
ticism are  delivered  with  the  greatest  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity, or  rather,  are  covered  with  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. 

• 

p  See  Scbelhornii  Amaniialti  Literaria,  -torn.  xi.  p.  324. 

IdP  q  ThU  Uluatriuus  Fninciacan  was,  in  point  of  genius  and  uniycrsal  learning,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  British  nation,  and  in  general  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. The  astonishing  discoveries  he  made  in  astronomy,  cbymistrj,  optics,  and  ma- 
thematics, made  bim  pass  for  a  magician  in  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  times  in 
wbich  he  liTed,  while  his  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages,  procured  liim,  with  more  justice,  the  title  of  the  admirable,  or 
wofuUr/id  doctor.  Among  other  di:«coveries  he  is  said  to  have  made  that  of  the  compo- 
sition and  A>rce  of  gunpowder,  which  he  describes  dearly  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  he 
proposed  much  the  same  correction  of  the  Calendar,  which  was  executed  about  three 
hundred  years  after  by  Gregory  XHI.  He  composed  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  of 
wbich  the  list  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Bacon. 

r  See  Rich.  Simon*s  LeUres  CAoiief,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.     Nic.  Antonii  Bibli^jthfca  veiu^ ^ 
Hiapanica. 
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VII.  The  various  systems  of  philosophy  that  were  m 
Th..uiteof  vogue  before  this  century,  lost  their  credit  bf 
ph)kmphy.  degrees,  and  submitted  to  the  triumphant  do^ 
trine  of  Anstotle,  which  erected  a  new  and  despotic 
empire  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  reduced  the  whole 
ideal  world  under  its  lordly  dominion.  Several  of  tlie 
works  of  this  philosopher,  and  more  especially  his  mebh 
physical  productions,  had  been  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century  translated  into  Latin  at  Paris,  and  were  from 
that  time  explained  to  the  youth  in  the  public  schools.*  Bxi 
when  it  appeared,  that  Almeric'  had  drawn  from  these  boob 
his  erroneous  sentiments  concerning  the  divine  nature,  thev 
were  prohibited  and  condemned  as  pernicious  and  pestb 
lential,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  J 
year  1209."  The  logic  of  Aristotle  however  recovered  ^ 
Its  credit  some  years  after  this,  and  was  publicly  taurirt 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1215;  out  ttie 
natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  that  great  man  were 
still  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.'^  It  was  re- 
served for  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  restore  the  StBri- 
rite  to  his  former  glory,  which  this  prince  eff^ted  by 
employing  a  number  of  leamed^men,  wnom  he  had  chosen 
witn  the  greatest  attention  and  care,'  and  who  were  pro- 

8  Frane  Patricii,  EHsausiones  Peripatetiatt  torn.  i.  lib.  xi.  p.  145.  Jo.  LloBoiu  ii 
voria  JiristoL  fortuna  in  Acad,  Parisiensi,  cap.  i.  p.  127,  ed.  Elswicb.  It  is  commoaff  it- 
ported,  that  the  books  of  Aristotle  here  mentioned,  were  translated  from  Arabie  ioCo 
Latin.  But  we  are  told  positively,  that  these  books  were  brought  from  ConftnliMple, 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See  Rigordus,  De  getUs  Phiiippi  regii  An 
ad  A'  1209,  in  Andr,  Chcsnii  Seriptor,  HUtor.  Franc,  p.  119. 

\C3^  i  Almeric,  or  Amauri,  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  enoraoni 
He  held  that  every  Christian  was  obliged  to  believe  himself  a  member  of  Jeana  Chriiti 
and  attached  perhaps  some  ^extravagant  and  fanatical  ideas  to  that  opinion ;  bat  his  fo^ 
lowers  fell  into  more  pernicious  notions,  and  adopted  the  most  odious  tenets,  miiiififai^ 
that  the  power  of  the  Father  continued  no  longer  than  the  Mosaic  dispensaiios ;  tbat 
the  empire  of  the  Son  extended  only  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  that  Kben  the  reign 
of  the  lioly  Ghost  commenced,  when  all  sacraments  and  external  worship  were  to  oe 
abolished,  and  the  salvation  of  Chritttians  was  to  be  accomplished  merely  by  intsnidi 
acts  of  illuminating  grace.  Their  morals  also  were  as  infamous  as  their  doctrine  was 
absurd,  and  under  the  name  of  charity  they  comprehended  and  committed  the  most  cri- 
minal acts  of  impurity  and  licentiousness. 

ICP  u  Dr.  Monhcim  has  fallen  here  into  two  light  mistakes.  It  was  at  Parii,  and 
not  at  Sens,  and  in  the  year  1210,  and  not  inl209,that  the  metaphysical  books  of  Ariftotk 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  The  writers  quoted  here  by  our  author  are  Lannoiait 
De  variaAriitotelia  fortuna  in  Acad'  Paris,  cap.  iv.  p.  195,  and  the  same  writer's  Sfflita 
raHonum  quSbus  Durandi  causa  iefendUur.  tom.  i.  opp.  pars  i.  p.  8. 

w  Nat.  Alexander,  Select.  Histor.  EecUs.  Capita,  tom.  viii.cap.  iii.  §  7,  p.  76. 

X  Pctr.  de  Vineis,  ^nstolar.  lib.  iii.  ep.  bnii.  p.  503.  This  epistle  is  addressed  mt 
vfiogistros  et  scholares  Bononaienses,  i.  e.  to  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  academy  qf  Bi- 
loma;  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  emperor  sent  letters,  upon  this  occasioni 
to  the  other  European  schools.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  this  learned  prince  had 
all  the  works  of  Ari«tot1e.  that  were  then  extant,  translated  into  Latin  about  (he  rear 
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roundly  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  to  trans- 
late into  Latin,  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic,  certain  books 
of  Aristotle,  and  of  other  ancient  sages.  This  translation, 
B^hich  was  recommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the 
academy  of  Boionia,  by  the  learned  emperor,  raised  the 
credit  of  Aristotle  to  the  greatest  height,  and  gave  him  an 
Irresistible  and  despotic  authoritv  in  all  the  European 
schools.  This  authority  was  still  farther  augmentea  by 
the  translations  which  were  made  of  some  of  me  books  of 
lihe  Grecian  sage  by  several  Latin  interpreters,  such  as 
Michael  Scot,  Philip  of  Tripoli,  William  Fleming,  and 
others ;  though  these  men  were  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
they  undertook,  and  had  neither  such  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  nor  such  an  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  as 
were  necessary  to  the  successfiil  execution  of  such  a  diflEi- 
cult  enterprise/ 

VIII.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  received  the  very  last 
addition  that  could  be  made  to  its  authority  and  ThomM  Aqoi. 
lustre,  when  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  J^prai,;**^ 
adopted  its  tenets,  taught  it  in  their  schools,  and  y^tl'^Vn*' 
illustrated  it  in  their  wntings.  These  two  mendi-  "'^^ 
cant  orders  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  depositaries  of 
all  learning  both  human  and  divine ;  and  were  followed, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  assiduity,  by  all  such  as 
were  ambitious  of  heins  distinguished  from  the  multitude 
by  their  superior  knowledge.  Alexander  Hales,  an  Eng- 
lish Franciscan,  who  taugnt  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  ac- 
quired, by  the  strength  of  his  metaphysical  genius,  the 
title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor^'  and  Albert  the  Great,  a 
German  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
a  man  of  vast  abilities  and  a  universal  dictator  at  this  time," 
were  the  two  first  eminent  writers  who  illustrated,  in  their 
learned  productions,  the  Aristotelian  system.     But  it  was 

1090  ;  but  this  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  letter  aboTementioned,  nor  from  any  other 
foiBcient  testimony  that  we  knew  of. 

y  See  Wood*?  account  of  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle,  in  his  ^^tUiqmtat.  Oxon.  torn.  i. 
p.  119,  as  also  Jebb*i  preface  to  the  Ojnu  Majus  of  the  famou.^  Roger  Bacon,  published  at 
London,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1733.  We  shall  g^re  here  the  opinion  which  Bacon  had  of 
the  translators  of  Aristotle,  in  the  words  of  that  g^at  man,  who  expresses  his  contempt 
of  these  wretched  interpreters  in  the  following  manner :  '*  Si  haberem,"  says  he,  "  po< 
testatem  supra  libros  Aristotclis  Latine  conversos,  ego  facerum  omnes  cremari,  quia  non 
est  nisi  temporis  amis  sio  studere  in  illis,  ct  causa  erroris  et  multiplicatio  ignorantia^. 
ultra  id  quod  valet  explicari.** 

z  Seo  Luce  Wadding!  Anndes  Jlfuiorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  233.    Du  BouUty,  Hislov'  Acad 

ari$,  tom.  iii.  p.  200,  673. 

fi  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  BiMhtheen  LfiHna  medii  (tvi,  tom.  i.  p*  1 1-"^*         . 
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the  disciple  of  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic daclar^ 
and  the  great  luminary  of  the  scholastic  world,  that  con- 
tributed most  to  the  glory  of  the  Sta^irite,^  by  inculcating, 
illustrating,  and  enforcing  his  doctrines,  both  in  his  lec- 
tures and  m  his  writings  ;  and  principally  by  engaging  one 
of  his  learned  colleagues  to  give,  under  ms  inspection,  a 
new  translation  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  sage,  whidi 
far  surpassed  the  former  version  in  exactness,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance/  By  these  means  the  philosophy  of  Ani^ 
totle,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several  divine^ 
and  even  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves,  who  beheld 
its  progress  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  triumphed  in  all  the 
Latin  schools,  and  absorbed  aU  the  other  systems  that  had 
flourished  before  this  literary  revolution. 
IX.  There  were  however  at  this  time  in  Europe  several 
persons  of  superior  genius  andpenetration,  who, 
^irn^"L%''ri.  notwithstanding  their  veneration  for  Aristotle, 
llai^ineuT''''  thought  the  method  of  treating  philosophy,  which 
"""'  his  writings  had  introduced,  dry,  iueleffant,  and 

proper  to  confine  and  damp  the  efforts  of  the  mmd  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  who,  consequently,  were  desiroiu  of 
enlai^n^  the  sphere  of  science  by  new  researches  and  new 
discovenes.*'  At  the  head  of  these  noble  adventurers  ve 
may  justly  place  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  the 

b  The  Dominicans  iniuntain,  that  this  angdic  doctor  was  the  disciple  of  Albert  the 
Great,  and  their  opinions  seem  to  be  founded  in  truth.  See  Antoine  TouroOf  fit  dt 
St,  ThonuUf  p.  99.  The  Franciscans,  however,  maintain  aa  obstinately,  Uiat  AJenader 
Hales  was  the  master  of  Thoma.'t.     See  Wadding!  ^ntuUes  Minorum,  torn.  liL  pi  133» 

c  It  has  been  believed  by  many,  that  William  de  Moerbeka,  a  native  of  Flandeii|  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  archbishop  of  Corinth,  was  the  author  of  the  new  Lalm  tius- 
lation  of  the  works  of  Arbtotle,  which  was  carried  on  and  finished  under  the  aiupidoui 
inspection  of  Thomas  Aquinixs.  See  J.  Echard.  Scriptores  ZXmu'ntean.  torn  •  i.  p.  SS& 
Casim.SOudinus,  Comm,  de  Scriptor.  EccUm,  torn.  iii.  p.  468.  Jo.  Franc.  Foppeai,  MS^ 
tkeca  Belgica,  torn.  i.  p.  416.  Others,  however,  suppose,  though  indeed  witk  fen  en- 
dcnce,  that  this  translation  was  composed  by  Henry  Kosbein,  who  waa  abo  •  Donlni- 
can.     See  Echard.  ScripL  Dominic,  turn.  i.  p.  469. 

d  Bacon^s  contempt  of  the  learning  that  was  in  vogue  in  his  time  may  be  leen  in 
the  following  passage  quoted  by  Jebb,  in  his  preface  to  the  Opus  Mt^ug  of  Unt  great 
man ;  "  Nunquam,**  says  he,  *'  fuit  tantx  apparentia  sapicntis,  nee  tentoai  |eiieicitiMa 
studii  in  tot  facultatibus,  in  tot  rcgionibus,  sicut  jam  a  quadraginta  annii;  ubiqiie  eali 
doctores  sunt  dispersi. .  .in  omni  civitate,  et  in  omni  castro,  et  in  omni  bngo,  prse* 
pue  per  duos  ordines  studentes,"  he  means  the  Franciscans  and  Domiuicana,  wte  VCB 
almost  the  only  religious  orders  that  distinguished  themselves  by  an  application  to  fte^Ti 
y  quod  non  accidit,  nisi  a  quadraginta  annis  autcirciter,  cum  tamen  nunqoam  finttaiiti 
'Tnorantia,  tantus  error. . . . Vulgos  studentium  languet  et  asininat  circa  male  traMlitit* 

*hcse  wretched  versions  he  understands  die  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  neit 

'xbly  translated  by  ignorant  bunglers,  "  et  tempui  et  studium  amittit  in  omnibaf  et 

-'.  Apparentia  quidem  sola  tenet  eos,  et  non  curant  quid  sciant,  aed  quid  vkfeanr 

"Oram  multitudine  insensata.**    Thus,  according  to  Bacon,  in  the  midst  of  Ibe 

'd  appearance  of  science,  the  greatest  ignorance  and  the  grosseat  enon 

universallr. 
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English  nation,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  admirable 
doctor^  renowned  on  account  ot  his  most  important  disco- 
veries, and  who,  in  the  progress  he  had  made  in  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  cbymistry,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  learned  languages,  soared  far  beyond  the  genius 
of  the  times/  With  him  we  may  associate  Arnold  of  Villa 
Nova,  whose  place  of  nativity  is  fixed  by  some  in  France, 
by  others  in  Spain,  and  who  acquired  a  shining  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  in  chymistry,  poetry,  philosopiiy,  lan- 
guages, and  physic  /  as  also  Petrus  de  Abano,  a  physician 
of  Padua,  who  was  sumamed  the  Reconciler^  from  a  book 
be  wrote  with  a  design  to  terminate  the  dissensions  and 
contests  that  reigned  among  the  philosophers  and  physi- 
cians,^ and  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  phvsic,  and  mathematics/  It  must 
nowever  be  observed,  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  age, 
that  the  only  fruits  which  these  great  men  enjoyed  of  their 
learned  labours,  and  their  noble  as  well  as  successful  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  were 
the  furiouB  clamours  of  an  enraged  and  superstitious  mul- 
titude, who  looked  upon  them  as  heretics  and  magicians, 
and  thirsted  so  eagerly  after  their  blood,  that  they  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  Bacon 
was  confined  many  years  to  a  loathsome  prison ;  and  the 
other  two  were,  after  their  death,  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisition,  and  declared  worthy  of  being 
committed  to  the  flames  for  the  novelties  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  republic  of  letters. 


e  Tbat  Bacon  deserves  this  higU  rank  in  the  learned  world  appears  evidcntl}'  from  his 
book  entitled  Ojnus  Majus,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  and 
which  Doctor  Jebb  published  at  London  in  1733,  iVom  a  manuscript  which  iitiil  exists  in 
the  university  of  Dublin,  enriching  it  with  a  learned  preface  and  a  considerable  num« 
ber  of  judicious  obscnrations.  The  other  works  of  Bacon  which  are  very  numerous,  lie 
as  yet  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  For  a  farther  account 
of  this  cmineat  man,  sec  Wood,  Antiq,  Oxon^  tom.  i.  p.  136.  Waddinga  Jinndea  Minor, 
torn.  IT.  p.  S64y  tom.  v.  p.  51.  Thorn.  Gale  ad  JambUehumde  Mysteriis  JEg^iior.  p.  255. 
GnurtdHuL  mid  Crii.  Dictimiary,  at  the  article  Bacon. 

f  See  Nic.  Antonii  Biblioth.  vetus  Hiapatu  tom.  ii«  lib.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  74.  Pierre  Joseph 
Vte  ^Jknaud  de  VHU  neuve,  Aiz  1719.  Niceron,  Memoires  des  hommes  UltutreSf  tom. 
acxxiv.  p.  83.  NicoL  Eymerici  Directonun  InqubUorumf  p.  28S,  where,  among  other 
things,  we  have  an  account  of  his  errors. 

p;  This  book  was  entitled  ConciHaUn-  Differtntiarum  PhUosophorum  ei  MedUorum, 

h  There  is  a  very  accurate  account  of  this  philosopher  given  by  .Fob.  Maria  Mazzii- 
chclli  Jfotizie  Storiche  e  CriHehe  intomo  alia  vita  di  Pietro  d^Abtmo,  in  Anie:clt  Caloj^ers^ 
OpuMCuli  Seient^ci  rf  PMMoctci,  tom.  xiii.  p.  1—54. 
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X.  The  state  of  theolog}^  and  the  method  of  teaching 
ThesfodTor  snd  representing  the  doctrines  of  Chrigtiaiiitf 
uw.iKi|.bTsk.  that  now  prevailed,  shall  be  mentioned  in  thor 
place.  The  civil  and  canon  laws  held  the  first  rank  in  the 
circle  of  the  sciences,  and  were  studied  with  a  peculiu 
zeal  and  application  by  almost  all  who  were  ambitious  aS 
literary  gloiy.  These  sciences,  however,  notwithstaodii^ 
the  assiduity  with  which  they  were  cultivated^wereYarfrom 
being  as  yet  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 
They  were  disfigured  by  the  jargon  that  reigned  in  the 
schools,  and  they  were  corrupted  and  rendered  intri- 
cate by  a  multitude  of  trivial  commentaries  that  were 
designed  to  illustrate  and  explain  them.  Some  employed 
their  labours  in  collecting  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiffs^ 
which  are  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  DeeretaW 
and  which  were  looked  upon  as  a  very  importaiit  brand 
of  ecclesiastical  law.     Raunond  of  Pennaiort,  a  native  of 

.  Barcelona,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  these  compifers, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  lus  collection 
of  the  decretals,  in  five  books,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
desire  of  Gregory  IX.  and  which  has  since  been  honoured 
with  the  name  oi  that  pontiff,  who  ordered  it  to  be  added 

.  to  the  Decretals  of  Gratian,  and  to  be  read  in  all  the 
European  coUe^es.^  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, jSoniface  VIII.  had  a  new  collection  made}  which 
was  entitled,  TTie  Sixth  Book  of  Decretals^  because  it  was 
added  to  the  five  already  mentioned.  i 


CHAPTER  II. 

COfrcCHltlNG  THE  DOCTORS  AITD  llfNISTCRS   OF  THE   CHURCH,  A5D  IfSfOllX 

OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  provoked  be- 
Tbe  corrup.  youd  mcasure,  by  tBe  flagitious  hves  of  their 

^^^"^  spiritual  rulers  and  instructers,  complain  loudb 
of  their  licentious  manners,  and  load  them  witA 

the  severest  reproaches  ;  nor  will  these  complaints  and 

i  See  Boulay,  Hist  Academ.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  98. 

k  Gcrh.  a  Mastricht,  Historia  juris  Ecdisiasttei,  §  353,  p.  384.  Jo.  Chiflet*  Dip^ 
niriuque  ArckUecHs,  cap.  vi.  p.  60.  Echard  et  Quetif,  S^^torei  DonMf^  t)Ma.irP* 
106.    Ada  Sai\ctor,  Antvserp^  torn,  i.  JmnmH  od  d*  Tii#  p,  404. 
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"eproaches  appear  excessive  to  such  as  are  acquainteil 
mth  the  history  of  this  corrupt  and  superstitious  age.'  Se- 
reral  eminent  men  attempted  to  stem  this  torrent  of  liceu- 
iousnesSy  which  from  the  heads  of  the  church  had  carried 
ti  pernicious  streams  through  all  the  members ;  but  their 
M>wer  and  influence  were  unequal  to  such  a  diilicult  and 
irduoii8  enterprise.  The  Grecian  emperors  were  pre- 
rented  from  executing  any  project  of  this  kind  by  the  mfe- 
idty  of  the  times,  and  the  various  calamities  and  tumidts, 
hat  not  only  reigned  in  their  dominions,  but  even  shook 
lie  throne  on  which  they  sat ;  while  the  power  and  opu- 
ence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
ige  hindered  the  Latins  from  accomplisning,  or  even  at- 
emptine,  a  reformation  in  the  church. 

II.  The  historv  of  the  popes  presents  a  lively  and  lior- 
ible  picture  of  tne  comphcated  crimes  that  disho- 
loured  the  ministers  of  the  church,  who  were  pe-  gi^  ^. 
^liarly  obl^ed,  by  their  sacred  office,  to  exhibit  to  **^* 
he  world  distmguished  models  of  piety  and  >irtue.  Such 
»f  the  sacerdot^  order  as  were  advanced  to  places  of  au- 
hority  in  the  church,  behaved  rather  like  tyrants  than 
iilers,  and  showed  manifestly,  in  all  their  conduct,  that  they 
limed  at  an  absolute  and  unlimited  dominion.  The  popes, 
nore  especially,  inculcated  that  pernicious  maxim,  ^^  That 
he  bishop  of  Home  "is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  universe, 
md  that  neither  princes  nor  bishops,  civil  governors  nor 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  have  any  lawful  power  in  church  or 
itate  but  what  they  derive  from  him."  This  extravagant 
naxim,  which  was  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
3apal  jurisprudence,  the  Roman  pontiffs  maintained  obsti- 
lately,  ana  left  no  means  unemployed,  that  perfidy  or  vio- 
ence  could  suggest,  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  universal  law. 
[t  was  in  consequence  of  tliis  arrogant  pretension,  that  they 
lot  only  claimed  the  right  of  disposmg  of  ecclesiastical 
ieneficesj  as  they  are  commonly  called,  but  also  of  conf er- 
ing  civil  dominion,  and  of  dethroning  kings  and  emperors, 
iccording  to  their  good  pleasure.  It  is  true,  this  maxim 
was  far  from  being  universally  adopted ;  many  placed  the 

I  See  tbc  remarktble  letter  of  the  Roman  pontiflf,  Gregory  IX.  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bouiiges,  which  wms  written  in  the  year  1227,  with  a  design  to  reprove  and  reform  the 
irices  which  had  infested  all  the  rarious  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  which  is  published  by 
Dion.  Sammarthanus,  in  his  Gattia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  in  •Append,  p.  31.  See  also  Dii 
Pre sne,  JfnriQM.  in  Vitgrn  Lvdmici  80,  p.  !*0. 
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authority  of  councils  above  that  of  the  pontifTs,^  and  such 
of  the  European  kings  and  princes  as  were  not  inglorknu- 
ly  blinded  and  enslaved  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
asserted  their  rights  with  dignity  and  success,  excluded  the 
pontiffs  from  all  concern  in  their  civil  transactions,  nay, 
even  reserved  to  themselves  the  supremacy  over  toe 
churches  that  were  established  in  theu*  dominions."    In 
opposing  thus  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  lordly  pon- 
tifis,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  proceed  with  nuldness, 
caution,  and  prudence,  on  account  of  the  influence  whidi 
these  spiritual  tyrants  had  usurped  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  they  had  of  alarming  princes,  by 
exciting  their  subjects  to  rebellion. 
III.  In  order  to  establish  their  authority,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  upon  the  firmest  founda- 
.JiWT**'  tions,  the  Roman  pontiffs  assumed  to  themselves 
i?!?i;rKHTM,y  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  various  offices  of 
:be  i^nntcs,     ^j^^  chuTch,  whethcr  of  a  higher  or  more  subonii- 
nate  nature,  and  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  and  canons, 
according  to  their  fancy.    Thus  we  sec  the  ghostly  heads 
of  the  church,  who  formerly  disputed  with  such  ardour 
against  the  emperors  in  favour  of  the  free  election  of  bi- 
sliops  ;uk1  abbots,  overturning  now  all  llie  laws  that  re- 
lated to  the  election  of  these  spiritual  rulers,  reserving  for 
themselves  the  revenues  of  the  richest  benefices,  confer- 
ring vacant  places  upon  their  clients  and  their  creatures, 
nay,  often  deposhig  bishops  that  had  been  duly  and  law- 
fully elected,  and  substituting,  with  a  high  hand,  others  in 
their  room."    The  hypocritical  pretexts  for  aU  these  arbi- 
trary proceedings  were  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  and  an  anxious  concern,  lest  devouring  ^^^/ic^ 
should  get  a  fooling  among  the  flock  of  Christ."*    The  first 
of  the  pontiffs,  who  usurped  such  an  extravagant  extent  of 
authont y,  was  Innocent  TTI,  whose  example  was  followed 

m  As  a  specimen  of  this,  the  reader  may  peru«e  tlic  letters  of  Innocent  HI.  and  t!>e 
emperor  Otho  IV.  \\luch  have  been  collected  by  the  learned  George  Chrut.  Gcbaiir.in 
hi3  History  vf  the  Emperor  Richard;  written  in  German,  p.  611—614.  Olher  princes, 
and  more  especially  the  kinc:s  of  England  and  France,  displayed,  in  the  defence  of  their 
tights  and  priviles;cs,  the  same  zeal  that  animated  Otho. 

n  Many  examples  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  history  of  thi?  century      Sec  Stenb 
Baluzii  Jtfi«ce/ian.  torn.  vii.  p.  443,  466,  470,  488,  491,  493.      Gallia  ChrisHana,  torn.  L 
p.  69,  ^ppend^     Luc.  Waddingi  ^nnal.  Jlftnor.  in  Diplomat.      ^V  ood,  JiiUiQuit    Ojtmi 
rnm.i.  p.  148.201,202.  -  »  7     •  • 

«  See  the  Epistle  of  Innocent  IV.  in  Bahiz.  J^itcfllan,  torn.  tii.  p.  468. 
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by  Honorius  III.  Gregory  IX.  and  several  of  their  suc- 
cessors. But  it  was  keenly  opposed  by  the  bishops,  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  pnvilege  of  nominating  to  the 
smaller  benefices,  and  still  more  efTectually  by  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  who  employed  the  force  of  warm 
remonstrances  and  vigorous  edicts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
this  new  jurisprudence/  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  and 
now  the  tutelar  saint  of  that  nation,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  noble  opposition  he  made  to  these  papal  encroach- 
ments. In  the  year  1368,  before  he  set  out  for  the  holy 
land,  he  secured  the  rights  of  the  GalUcan  church  against 
the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  by  that  &* 
mous  edict,  known  in  France,  by  the  name  of  thepragmO' 
tic  aanctianJ*  This  resolute  and  prudent  measure  render- 
ed the  pontiffs  more  cautious  and  slow  in  their  proceedings, 
but  dia  not  terrify  them  from  the  prosecution  of  their  pur- 
pose. For  Boniface  VIII.  maintamed,  in  the  most  express 
and  impudent  terms,  that  the  universal  church  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  pontifis,  and  that  princes  and  lay  pa- 
trons, councils  and  chapters,  had  no  more  power  in  spi- 
ritual thinss,  than  what  they  derived  from  Christ's  vicar 
upon  earth. 

IV.  The  legates,  whom  the  pontiffs  sent  mto  the  pro- 
vinces to  represent  their  persons,  and  execute 
their  orders,  imitated  perfectly  the  avarice  and  Inue^^'^^ 
insolence  of  their  masters.  They  violated  the  pri-  *^'*'* 
vileges  of  the  chapters ;  disposed  of  the  smaller,  and  some- 
times of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  benefices,  in  fa- 
vour of  such  as  had  gained  them  by  bribes,  or  such  like 
considerations  ;'  extorted  money  from  the  people  by  the 
vilest  and  most  uiiquitous  means  ;  seduced  the  unwary  by 
forged  letters  and  other  stratagems  of  that  nature ;  ex- 
cited tumults  amonsi;  the  multitude,  and  were  themselves 
the  ringleaders  of  tiie  most  furious  and  rebellious  factions ; 
carried  on,  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  the  impious 
traffic  of  relics  and  indulgences,  and  distinguished  tnem- 
selves  by  several  acts  of  pro tligacy  still  more  heinous  than 
the  practices  now  mentioned.  Hence  we  find  the  writers 
of  this  age  complaining  unanimously  of  the  flagitious  con- 

y  Boulay,  Ilistor.Jkad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  |).  659,  and  priucipally  torn.  i^.  f>.  Oil. 

c{  Idein,  il>.  p.  liSd, 

J-  .Set  Baluzii  MhaUonea^  tom.  tm.  p.  437.  47 H.  49^,  f^r. 
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duct  and  the  enormous  crimes  of  the  pope's  legates/ Nay, 
we  see  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  iV.  enactiitt,  in  the  | 
year  1356,  a  severe  law  against  t)ie  avarice  and  fiauds  of  ^ 
these  comipt  ministers,*  which  however  they  easily  evaded, 
by  their  friends  and  their  credit  at  the  court  of  Kome.  \ 
V.  From  the  ninth  century  to  this  period,  the  weaM  I 
Tbe  weaiih  aud  Tcvenues  of  the  pontiffs  had  not  received  any 
oah^l^TS  considerable  augmentations ;  but  at  this  time  tibey 
•DfiDfuied.  yr^re  vastly  increased  under  Innocent  III.  and 
Nicolas  IV.  partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and  partly  by  the 
munificence  of  kuigs  and  emperors.  Innocent  was  no 
sooner  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he  reduced  under 
liis  jurisdiction  the  prsefect  of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  subject  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had  ta- 
ken an  oath  of  allegiance  in  entering  upon  his  office.  He 
also  seized  upon  Ancona,  Spoletto,  Assisi,  and  several  ci- 
ties and  fortresses  which  had,  according:  to  him,  been  un- 
justly alienated  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter."  On  flie 
other  hand,  Frederic  II.  who  was  extremely  desirous  that 
the  pope  should  espouse  his  quarrel  with  Otho  IV.  loaded 
the  lloman  see  with  the  richest  marks  of  his  munificence 
and  liberality,  and  not  only  made  a  noble  present  in  valu- 
able  lands  to  the  pope's  brother,''  but  also  permitted  Ri- 
chard, count  of  Fundi,  to  leave  by  will,  sal  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Roman  sce,^  and  confirmed  the  inunense 
donation  that  had  formerly  been  made  to  it  bv  the  opulent 
Matilda.  Such  was  the  progress  that  Innocent  HI. 
made  during  his  pontificate,  in  augmenting  the  splendour 
and  wcaltliof  the  Church.  Nicolas  IV.  followed  his  ex- 
ample with  the  warmest  emulation,  and,  in  the  year  1278, 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  obstinacy, 
in  refusing  to  crown  the  emperor  Rodolphus  I.  before 
he  had  acknowle<lged  and  confirmed,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
all    the   ]>retensions   of   the    Roman   see,  of  which,  iJf 

K  See  that  judicious  and  excellent  writer  Matth.  Paru,  in  his  HUt^ria  Jlfiijor,  p.  313, 
BIG,  549,  and  partirularly,  p.  G37,  where  we  find  the  following  remarkable  wordi; 
**  Semper  solcnt  Icgati  quaies,  et  onincs  nuncii  papales  regna  que  ingrediuntur  depta* 
perare,  vcl  aliquo  niodu  perturbare."  See  also  Boulay,  Histor,  JlauL  Paris,  torn.  ^ 
p.  650. 

t  This  r:dirt  is  puhli^hcd  by  Lami,  in  his  Delicice  Eruditorunif  torn.  ii.  p.  300. 

u  See  Tranc.  Pagi  Brtviar.  Kcnuuior.  Pontif,  torn.  iii.  p.  161.  Muratorii  »^tif.  iWfc«» 
torn.  i.  p.  y*S. 

^\•  This  brother  of  thr.  pontifl'  xns  called  Richard.  Sec  for  an  account  of  thif  traW 
action,  Mnratorii's  .Inthjuitat.  Ualiar,  lorn.  ▼.  p.  052. 

\  Odor.  Kaynalduj*.  Cgntimtct  ^innaL  Baronii  ad  •!  121«,  $  C. 
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some  were  plausible,  the  greatest  part  were  altogether 
groundless,  or  at  least  extremely  dubious.  This  agree- 
ment, to  which  all  the  Italian  princes,  that  were  subject  to 
the  emperor,  were  obliged  to  accede,  was  no  sooner  con- 
cluded, than  Nicolas  reauced  under  his  temporal  dominion 
several  cities  and  territories  in  Italy,  that  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown,  particularly  Romania 
and  Bologna.  It  was,  tnerefore,  under  these  two  pontiffs 
that  the  see  of  Rome  arrived,  partly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  artifice,  at  that  high  degree  of  grandeur  and  opulence, 
which  it  yet  maintains  in  our  times.' 

VI.  Innocent  III.  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church 
until  the  year  1216,  followed  the  steps  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  not  only  usurped  the  despotic  go-  JJo^oiiflSirif  i 
vernment  of  the  church,  but  also  claimed  the  JUJ^bVJ^: 
empire  of  the  world,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  ''"'"■»p»«- 
than  subjecting  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  to  his 
lordlj^  sceptre.   He  was  a  man  of  leammg  and  application ; 
but  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  arrogance,*  clouded  the  lustre 
of  any  good  equalities  which  his  panegyrists  have  thought 
proper  to  attnbute  to  him.    In  Asia  and  Europe,  he  dis- 
posed of  crowns  and  sceptres  with  the  most  wanton  ambi- 
tion.   In  Asia,  he  gave  a  king  to  the  Armenians  ;  in  Eu- 
rope, he  usurped  Uie  same  extravagant  privilege  in  the 
J  rear  1204,  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  upon  Primis- 
aus,  duke  of  Bohemia."    The  same  year  he  sent  to  Johan- 
nicius,  duke  of  Bulgaria  and  Walachia,  an  extraordinary 
legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  invested  that  prince 
with  the  ensigns  and  honours  of  royalty,  while,  with  his 
own  hand,  he  crowned  Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  who  had  ren- 
dered his  dominions  subject  and  tributary  to  the  church, 
and  saluted  him  publicly  at  Rome  with  the  title  of  king.** 
We  omit  many  other  examples  of  this  frenetic  pretension 
to  universal  empire,  which  might  be  produced  from  the 
letters  of  this  arrogant  pontiff*,  and  many  other  acts  of  des- 
potism, wliich  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment,  but  also, 

y  See  Raynaldas,  loe.  cit.  ad  Jl.  1278,  §  47. 

z  See  Matth.  Paris,  Hi$tor,  Major,  p.  206,  230. 

{Lf  a  Other  hUtoriana  affirm,  that  it  was  the  emperor  Philip,  that  coDfcrred  the  royal 
dignity  upon  Primialaas,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  against  Otho. 

b  Muratorii  .inlif.  RbL  medH  (n-t,  torn.  vi.  p.  116.  Jo.  de  Ferrcra,  Jlisloire  (PK^ 
pttgne^  tom,  iv.  p.  8. 
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to  its  eternal  reproach,  with  the  ignominious  ailence  of  a 
passive  obedience. 

ni.  The  ambition  of  this  pope  was  not  satisfied  widi  tbs 
distribution  and  government  of  these  petty  kingdoms.  He 
extended  his  views  farther,  and  resolved  to  render  tht 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see  formidable  to  Ae  ^ 
greatest  European  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  empcson 
Oiemselves.  When  die  empire  of  Germany  was  dispufedi 
toward  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy,  between  Phflqi, 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  Otho  IV.  third  son  of  Heniy  li 
he  espoused,  at  first,  the  cause  of  Otho,  thundered  out 
excommimications  against  Philip,  and  upon  the  dealii  of 
the  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year  1209,  he  placed 
the  imperial  diadem  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary.  But 
as  Otho  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  uiis  pon- 
tiiPs  nod,  or  to  satisfy  to  the  full  his  ambitious  desires,  he 
incurred,  of  consequence,  his  lordly  indignation ;  and  In- 
nocent, declaring  hun,  by  a  solemn  excommunication,  in- 
worthy  of  the  empire,  raised  in  his  place  Frederic  U*  his 
pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  king  of  the  two  SidfieSi  to 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  1212.''  The  same  pontiff 
exconmaunicated  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  fat 
having  dissolved  his  marriage  with  Ingerbui^,  a  princess  <rf 
Denmark,  and  espoused  another  in  her  place  ;  nor  did  he 
cease  to  pursue  this  monarch  with  his  anathemas,  mtil  he 
engaged  tiim  to  receive  the  divorced  queen,  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  lost  dignity.** 

VIII.  But  of  all  the  European  princes  none  felt,  in  so  dis- 
honourable and  severe  a  manner,  the  despotic  fiiiy  of  tins 
insolentjpontiff  as  John,  sumamed  Sans  terrcj  king  of  Eng- 
land. This  prince  opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of 
Innocent,  who  had  ordered  the  monks  of  Cantobury  to 
choose  Stephen  Langton,  a  Roman  cardinal  of  English 
descent,  archbishop  of  that  see,  notwithstanding  the  elec- 
tion of  John  de  Grey  to  that  h^h  dignity,  which  had  been 
regularlv  made  by  the  convent,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  royad  authority.*    The  pope,  after  having  consecrated 

c  All  this  if  amply  illustrated  in  the  Origina  Guelphica,  torn.  iii.  lib.  yii.  p.  247. 

d  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad,  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  8.  Daniel  Jlistoire  de  la  France^  torn,  iii*  P* 
475.     Gerhard,  du  Bois,  Histor.  EecUs.  Ports,  tom.  ii.  p.  204—357. 

DZr  e  Dr.  Mosheim  passes  lightly  over  this  rupture  t)cti\'ccn  king  John  and  InDOCei^ 
III.  mentioning  in  a  few  lines  the  interdict  under  which  England  was  laid  by  that  poa- 
'iflT,  the  excommunication  he  issued  out  against  thcking^  person,  and  the  impious  «rt 
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Langton  at  Viterbo,  wrote  a  soothing  letter  in  his  favour 
to  the  'king,  accompanied  with  four  rings,  and  a  mystical 
comment  upon  the  precious  stones  with  which  they  were 
enriched.  But  this  present  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the 
just  indignation  of  the  offended  monarch,  who  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  drive  out  of  the  kingdom  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  been  engaged  by  the  pope's  menaces  to 
receive  Langton  as  their  archbishop.  The  king  also  de- 
clared to  the  pontiff",  that  if  he  persisted  in  imposing  a 
prelate  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  a 
regular  election  already  made,  the  consequences  of  such 

Sresumptuous  obstinacv  would,  in  the  issue,  prove  fatal  to 
le  papal  authority  in  England.  Innocent  was  so  far  from 
being  terrified  by  this  menacing  remonstrance,  that  in  the 
year  1200,  he  sent  orders  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Wor- 
cester, and  Ely,  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict^  in 
case  the  monarch  refused  to  yield,  and  to  receive  Langton. 
John,  alarmed  at  this  terriole  menace,  and  unwilling  to 
break  entirel}  with  the  pope,  declared  his  readiness  to 
confirm  the  election  maae  at  Rome  ;  but  in  the  act  that 
was  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  he  wisely  threw  in  a  clause 
to  prevent  any  interpretation  of  this  compliance,  that 
mi;;htbe  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  dignity,  and  prerogative. 
This  exception  was  rejected,  and  the  interdict  was  pro- 
claimed. A  stop  was  immediatelj^  put  to  divine  service ; 
the  churches  were  sliut ;  the  administration  of  all  the  sa- 
craments were  suspended  except  that  of  baptism ;  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  highways,  without  the  usual  rites 
or  any  funeral  solemnity.  But,  notwithstanding  this  inter- 
dict, the  Cistercian  order  continued  to  perform  divine 
service,  and  several  learned  and  respectable  divines, 
among  whom  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  pope's  proceedings. 
The  intenlict  not  producing  the  effects  that  were  ex- 
pected from  it,  the  pontiff  proceeded  to  a  still  farther  de- 
gree of  severity  and  presumption,  and  denounced  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  person  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.    This  sentence,  which  was  issued  out  m 

by  which  he  sbsolTGd  the  Englnii  from  (heir  alegianee.  The  trmslator,  bowe?er, 
thought  this  event  or  too  great  importance  to  be  treited  with  such  brevity,  and  has  there- 
fore taken  the  libertjr  to  enlarge  conaid^rablj  tikis  eighth  section,  which  contains  but 
eleven  lines  in  the  onginaT. 

Vol.  ir.  Ab 
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the  year  1208,  was  followed  about  three  yean  after  by  a  ' 
bull,  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  aUegi*  • 
ance,  and  ordering  all  persons  to  avoid  him,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.    But  it  was  in  the  year  1212,  that  In- 
nocent carried  his  impious  tyranny  to  the  most  enormoui  , 
length,  when,  assembling  a  council  of  cardinals  aDdpr»-| 
lates,  he  deposed  John,  declared  the  throne  of  Engbiid^ 
vacant,  and  wrote  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to 
execute  this  sentence,  to  undertake  the  conc;^uest  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  unite  that  kingdom  to  his  dominions  for  ever. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  published  another  bull,  exhorting  j 
all  Christian  princes  to  contribute,  whatever  was  in  their 
power,  to  the  success  of  this  expedition,  promising  such 
as  seconded  Philip  in  this  grand  enterprise,  the  same  in« 
dulgences  that  were  granted  to  those  who  carried  arms 
against  the  infidels  in  Palestine.     The  French  monarch 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  myde 
immense  preparations  for  the  mvasion  ot  England.    Ilie 
king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  his  forces, 
and  was  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when 
Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  arrived  at  Dover,  and  proposed 
a  conference  in  order  to  prevent  the  approaching  rupture, 
and  to  conjure  the  storm.     This  artful  legate  terrified  the 
king,  who  met  him  at  that  place,  with  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  armament  of  Piiilij)  on  the  one  band,  and  of 
the  disafl'ection  of  the  English  on  the  other:  and  persuaded 
him  that  there  was  no  possible  way  left  of  saving  his 
rlominioiis  from  the  formidable  arms  of  the  French  King, 
but  that  of  putthig  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  see.     John,  finding  hhnself  in  such  a  perplexing 
situation,  and  full  of  dithdeuce  both  in  the  nooles  of  his 
court  and  in  the  ofKcers  of  his  army,  complied  with  this 
<lishonourable  proposal,  did  homage  to  Innocent,  resigned 
his  crown  to  the  legate,  and  received  it  again  as  a  present 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  he  rendered  his  king- 
doms tributary,  and  swore  fealty  as  a  vassal  and  feu- 
datory.^   In  the  act  by  which  he  resigned  thus  scanda- 
lously, his  kingdoms  t:»  the  papal  jurisdiction,  he  declared 
that  he  had  neither  been  compelled  to  this  measure  by 
fear  nor  by  force ;  but  that  it  was  his  own  voluntar)'  deed, 

t'  For  a  full  account  of  tliis  shameful  ceremony,  eec  Matthew  Paris,  iHisiaria  Mijtr, 
p.  189,  19«,  195.    As  also  Boulay,  Hhton  .4forf.  Pans.  torn.  iii.  p.  67.     Rapin  Thons*. 
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erfonned  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ba- 
>ns  of  his  kingdom.  He  obliged  himself  and  his  heirs 
I  pay  an  annual  sum  of  seven  hundred  marks  for  Eng- 
md,  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland,  in  acknowledgment 
r  the  pope's  supremacy  and  jurisdiction ;  and  consented 
lat  he,  or  such  of  his  successors  as  should  refuse  to  pay 
le  submission  now  stipulated  to  the  see  of  Rome,  should 
rfeit  all  their  right  to  the  British  crown  J  "  This  shame- 
1  ceremony  was  performed,"  says  a  modem  historian,'' 
on  Ascension  day,  in  the  house  of  the  Templars  at  Do- 
3r,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  be- 
3ld  it  with  confusion  and  indignation.  John,  in  doing  ho- 
age  to  the  pope,  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  his  repre- 
ntative,  which  the  proud  legate  trampled  under  his  teet, 
.  a  mark  of  the  king's  dependence.  Every  spectator 
owed  ^vith  resentment,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  ex- 
aimed  aloud  against  such  intolerable  insolence.  Pandulf, 
^t  satisfied  with  this  mortifv^ing  act  of  superiority,  kept  the 
own  and  sceptre  five  whole  days,  and  tnen  restored  them 
a  special  favour  of  the  Roman  see.  John  was  despised 
jfore  this  extraordinary  resignation ;  but  now  he  was 
oked  upon  as  a  contcmptibre  wretch,  unworthy  to  sit 
)on  a  tiirohe ;  while  he  nimself  seemed  altogether  in- 
nsible  of  his  disgrace." 

IX.  Innocent  III.  was  succeeded  in  "the  pontificate  by 
3ncio  Savelli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Hono- 
is  III.  ruled  the  church  above  ten  years,  and  "«"«'*«•  "i- 
lose  government,  though  not  signalized  by  such  audacious 
:ploits  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  discovered,  neverthe-  ^ 
3S,  an  ardent  zeal  for  mahitaining  the  pretensions,  and 
pporting  the  despotism,  of  the  Roman  see.  It  was  in 
nsequence  of  this  zeal,  that  the  new  pontiff  opposed  the 
jasures,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  Frederic 
.  that  magnanimous  prince,  on  whose  head  he  himself 
d  placed,  in  the  year  1220,  the  imperial  crown.  This 
irited  prince,  following  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  grand- 
her,  had  formed  the  resolution  of  confirming  the  autho- 
y,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperors  in  Italy, 

dp*  g  Cadet  a  jure  repU^  is  the  expression  used  in  the  Charter  of  Resignation,  whicb 

r  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Hist,  Major,  of  Matthew  Paris. 

C3^  h  Sec  the  Complete  History  of  England,  by  l>r.  SmoUet,  ?ol.  i.  p.  4.^7. 
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XIII.  Upon  the  death  of  Clemens  IV.**  there  arose  warm 
and  vehement  contests  among  the  cardinals  coii« 
^ngnry  X  ccnung  thc  (-Icctlon  of  a  new  pontiff.  These  de- 
bates, which  kept  the  Roman  see  vacant  during  the  space 
of  three  years,  were  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of 
Theald,  or  Thibald,  a  native  of  Placentia,  and  archbishop 
of  Liege,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  tlie  year 
1271,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  X/  This  devout 
ecclesiastic  was  in  the  holy  land  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  election ;  and  as  he  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  thd  miserable  condition  of  the  Christians  in  that  country^ 
he  had  nothhig  so  much  at  heart,  as  the  desire  of  contn* 
buting  to  their  relief.  Hence  it  was,  that  immediately  after 
his  consecration,  he  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1974,  in  which  the  relief  and  maintenance  of 
the  Cmistians  in  Palestine,  and  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  were  the  two  great  points  that  were  to 
come  principally  under  deliberation.  This  assembly  is 
acknowledged  as  the  fourteeutli  general  council,  and  is 
rendered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  new  r^pilations 
that  were  introduced  into  the  manner  of  electing  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  more  especially  by  the  famous  law,  which  is 
still  in  force,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  cardinal 
electors  shouhl  be  shut  up  in  the  conclave  during  the 
vacancy  of  (he  pontificate.  With  respect  to  the  character 
and  sentiments  of  the  new  pope  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  though  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  mikler 
spirit  than  many  of  his  predecessors,  yet  he  inculcated, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  odious  maxim  of  Gregory 
VII.  that  declared  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  lord  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  in  coii?ie(iuence  of  this  presumptuous  system, 
that  in  the  year  1271,  he  wrote  an  imperious  and  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  (lerman  princes,  in  which,  deaf  to  the 
pn!tensions  and  remonstrances  of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, he  ordered  them  to  elect  an  emperor  without  delay, 

q  Whirh  happened  in  tbe  roar  1368. 

r  The  rt'ooi\U  ul'ilii^  eUciiuii  are  published  by  Luc.  Waddingus,  ,innal.  Minor,  tia. 
IV,  p.  3li0. 

iUj*  «  Alphonius,  kiiii;  of  Castile,  had  been  elected  emperor  in  the  jear  1256,  bj 
I  he  arrhbUhop  ol'  Trier  <>,  the  duke  of  Saxon  j,  the  margnive  of  Braudenbur^b,  and  the 
kinfc  of  Rohoniia,  in  opposition  to  llichard,  duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  ill. 
kiiti;  of  Bn^land.  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  same  dignity  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ment£  and  Bolos;ne,  the  count  pJa«iuc  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Ba- 
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assuring  them,  that  if  the^  did  not  do  it  immediately,  he 
would  QO  it  for  them.  Tms  letter  produced  the  designed 
effect ;  an  electoral  diet  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and 
Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsbiu^,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

XIV.  Gregory  X.  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1276,  by 
Peter  of  Tarantaise,  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  i„ooci.ot  v. 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Inno-  x\iI"Nii;!l'J 
cent  V .  and  died  about  five  months  after  his  elec-  *" 
tion.  Ottobonni,  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  cardinal  of  St. 
Adrian,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  took  the  title  of  Adrian 
V/and  after  having^  nded  the  church  during  five  weeks^ 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Julian,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  who 
enjoyed  that  high  dignity  about  eight  months,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  John  XXI." 
The  see  of  Rome  continued  vacant  for  above  six  months 
afler  the  death  of  the  last  mentioned  pontiff,  but  was  at 
length  filled,  in  the  month  of  November,  1277,  by  John 
Gajetan,  of  the  family  of  Ursins,  cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
whose  name  he  adopted  for  his  papal  title.  This  famous 
pontiff,  as  has  already  been  observed,  augmented  greatly 
both  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Uome, 
and  had  formed  vast  projects,  which  his  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  his  remarkable  activity  would  have  enabled  him, 
without  doubt,  to  execute  with  success,  had  not  death 
blasted  his  hopes,  and  disconcerted  his  ambitious  schemes, 

XV.  He  was  succeeded,  in*  the  year  1381,  about  six 
months  after  his  departure  from  this  life,  by  Simon  ^^rtm  iv. 
de  Brie,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Martin  IV.  ^^^-^v. 
and  was  not  inferior  to  Nicolas  III.  in  ambition,  arrogance, 
and  constancy  of  mind,  of  which  he  gave  several  proofs 
during  his  pontificate.  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  Grecian 
emperor,  was  one  of  the  first  princes  who  was  solemnly! 
excommunicated  by  this  audacious  priest,  and  that  under 
the  pretext  of  his  having  broken  the  peace  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  at  the 
council  of  Lyons."'  The  same  insult  was  committed  against 

ICP*  t  We  read  in  the  Latin,  Adrian  VI.  which  is  mon  probably  an  error  of  the  press, 
than  a  fault  of  the  author. 

\C3^  u  In  the  original  Dr.  Mosheim  obaertes,  that  these  three  successors  of  Gregory 
irerc  elected  and  earned  off  by  death  in  the  year  1276,  but  here  he  has  fallcli  into  a  alight 
mistake  ;  for  John  XXI.  died  the  16th  of  May,  1277. 

w  This  council  hatl  been  hetO  innjtor  the  pontificate  of  Gres;orr  X. 
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Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  whom  Martin  not  only  excluded 
from  the  bosom  of  tne  church,  but  also  deposed  from  his 
throne,  on  account  of  his  attempt  upon  Sicily,  and  made 
a  grant  of  his  kingdom,  fiefs,  and  possessions  to  Charles, 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold,'  king  of  France.  It  was  durioff  the 
execution  of  such  daring  enterprises  as  these,  and  wljile  he 
was  meditating  still  greater  things  for  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  that  a  sudden  death  in  the  year  1285, 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  schemes  unfinished.  They  were, 
however,  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  by  his  successor, 
James  Savelli,  who  chose  the  denomination  of  Honorius 
IV.  but  was  also  stopt  short,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  in 
'  the  year  1287,  having  ruled  the  church  only  two  years. 
Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of  Pala^strina,  who  was  rused  \o 
the  pontificate  in  the  year  1288,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Nicolas  IV.  distinguished  himself,  during  the  four  yean 
that  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by  his  assidu- 
ous application  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  political  affiurs. 
Sometimes  we  see  the  disputes  of  sovereign  powers  left  to 
his  arbitration,  and  terminated  by  his  decisions ;  at  other 
times,  we  find  him  maintaining  the  pretensions  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  with  the  most  resolute  zeal  and  the 
most  obstinate  perseverance ;  at  other  times,  again,  we  see 
him  employing,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  even^  probable 
method  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Tartars  and 
other  eastern  nations.  But  the  object  which,  of  all  others, 
occupied  most  the  thoughts  of  this  vigilant  and  zealous 
pontiff,  was  the  desperate  state  of  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, who  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of 
misery  and  weakness.  His  laborious  efforts  were  there- 
fore employed  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  gran- 
deur; they  were,  however,  employed  in  vain,  and  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1^92,  disconcerted  all 
the  projects  he  had  formed  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  The  death  of  this  pontiff  was  followed  by  a  vacancy 
cdtuiD.  V.  of  three  years  in  tlie  see  of  Rome,  which  was 
owing  to  the  disputes  that  arose  among  the  cardi- 
nals about  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  These  disputes 
were  at  length  terminated,  and  the  contending  parties 
united  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Peter,  sumamed  Di 
Murrone,  from  a  mountain  where  he  had  hitherto  lived  in 
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the  deepest  solitude  and  with  the  utmost  austerity.  This 
venerable  old  man,  who  was  in  high  renown  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1294,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Celestine.V.  But  the  austerity  of  his  man- 
ners, which  was  a  tacit  reproach  upon  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  more  especially  upon  the  luxury  of  the 
cardinals,  rendered  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  dege* 
nerate  and  licentious  clergy;  and  this  dislike  was  so 
heightened  by  the  whole-  course  of  his  administration, 
which  showed  that  he  had  more  at  heart  the  reformation 
and  purity  of  the  church,  than  the  increase  of  its  opulence 
and  the  propagation  of  its  authority,  that  be  was  almost 
universally  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  pontificate* 
Hence  it  was,  that  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  particular- 
ly Benedict  Gajetan,  advised  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy, 
which  he  had  accepted  with  such  reluctance,  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  their  advice  followed  with  the 
utmost  docility.  The  good  man  resigned  his  dignity  the 
fourth  month  after  his  election,  and  died  in  the  year  1296, 
in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  tyrannic  and  suspi- 
cious successor  kept  him  in  captivity,  that  he  might  not  oe 
engaged,  bv  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  abdicated  honours.  His  memory  was  pre- 
cious to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  church,  and  he  was  ele- 
vated tO'the  rank  of  a  saint  by  Clement  V,  It  was  from 
him  that  the  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  called  Celes- 
tines,  and  which  yet  subsists  in  France  and  Italy,  derived 
its  origin.^ 

XVII.  Benedict  Cajetan,  who  had  persuaded  the  good 
pontiff  now  mentioned  to  resign  his  place,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  it  in  the  year  1294,  and  took  the  "'^'^■'^^  ^"' 
name  of  Boniface  VIIL  We  may  say  with  truth  of  this  un- 
worthv  prelate,  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  plague  both  to 
church  and  state,  a  disturber  of  the  repose  of  nations,  and 
that  his  attempts  to  extend  and  confirm  tiie  despotism  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  were  carried  to  a  length  that  approach- 
ed to  phrensy.  From  the  moment  that  he  entered  upon  his 
new  dignity,  he  laid  claim  to  a  supreme  and  irresistible 
dominion  overall  the  powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritual 

y  HcljoU  Jlhtmrt  fti  Ordrts^  torn.  ▼!•  p.  I?"^. 
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and  temporal,  terrified  kingdoms  and  empires  with  the 
thunder  of  liis  bulls,  called  princes  and  sovereign  states 
jjefore  his  tribunal  to  decide  their  quarrels,  augmented  the 
papal  jurisprudence  with  a  new  body  of  laws,  which  was 
entitled,  The  sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals^  declared  war 
against  the  illustrious  family  of  Colonna,  who  disputed  his 
title  to  the  pontificate  ;'  in  a  word,  exhibited  to  the  church 
and  to  Europe,  a  lively  image  of  the  tyrannical  adminis- 
tration of  Gregory  Vll.  whom  he  perhaps  surpassed  m 
arrogance."  It  was  this  pontiff  that,  in  the  year  1300,  in- 
stituted the  famous  jubilee,  which  since  that  time,  has  been 
regularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  at  certain  fixed 
]>eriods.  But  the  consideration  of  this  institution,  which 
was  so  favourable  to  the  progress  of  licentiousness  and 
corruption,  as  also  the  other  exploits  of  Boniface,  and  his 
deplorable  end,  belong  to  tlie  history  of  the  following  cen- 
tury.** 

XVIII.'  In  the  council  of  Lateran  that  was  held  in  tiie 
>yw  monasiir  y^^^  1315,  a  dccrcc  had  been  passed,  by  the  ad- 
ordrr*.  y'^^^  ^f  Inuoccut  III.  to  prcvcut  the  introduction 

of  new  reli0onsj  by  which  was  meant,  new  monastic  insti- 
tutions. This  decree  however  seemed  to  be  verj'  little  res- 
pected, either  by  that  pontiff  or  liis  successors,  since  se- 
veral religious  onicrs,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Christian 
world,  vrere  not  only  tolerated,  but  were  moreover  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  marks  of  approbation  and  favour,  and 
enriched  with  various  privileges  and  prerogatives.  Nor  will 
*  this  tacit  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  Innocent  appear  at  all 
sui-prising  to  such  as  consider  the  state  of  the  church  in 
this  century.  For,  not  to  mention  many  enormities  that 
contributed  to  the  suspension  of  this  decree,  we  shall  only 
obser\^e,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  the  heretical 
sects,  increased  daily  every  where  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  secular  clergy  were  more  attentive  to  their  worldly  ad- 
vantages than  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  spent  in 
mirth  and  jollity  the  opulence  with  which  the  piety  of  their 

Sep  z  The  reasons  they  allcjced  fordispulinp:  the  tiilc  of  Boniface  to  the  pontiGcalc, 
Kere,  that  the  r<'>i);iiation  of  CVIe^tine  was  nut  canonical ,  and  moreOTcr,  that  it  ira: 
Irougbt  ahout  bj  fraudulent  cncan«. 

a  There  i«  a  history  of  thi?  poniiff*  written  bv  Jo.  RuLcus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  whoie 
work,  which  is  entitled  BonifHrius  VIII.  t  ftunilia  Cajttanonini  princimum  Momanus  pw- 
/i/er,  w-aa  pm>li8hcd  at  Kuint!  in  the  year  1651,  in  4to. 

b  In  this  account  of  the  pope*  I  have  chiefly  foUowed  Daniel  Papcbroch,  Francis  Pagi, 
and  Muraton.  in  his  .I'tnalet  Italitt,  coosuUinK  at  the  same  time  the  original  soiirre*  ro\. 
hrtt^d  hv  the  In«t  mentioned  antbor,  w  bi'*  Rf«vni  naVennnn  S^riptorf^ 
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ancestors  had  enriched  that  sacred  bod)  ^^i^ 

orders  also  had  ahnost  all  degenerated  ^ 

mitive  sanctity,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
shocking  examples  of  licentiousness  and  vice  to  ^ 
renderea  by  their  flagitious  lives  the  cause  of  hei 
phant,  instead  of  retarding  its  progress.  All  thes 
being  considered,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  encour\  ^ 
establishment  of  new  monastic  societies,  who,  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners,  mi^ht  attract  the  esteem  and  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  diminish  the  indignation  which  the- 
tyranny  and  amoition  of  the  pontiifs  had  so  universally  ex- 
cited;  and  who,  by  their  diligence  and  address,  their  dis- 
courses and  their  arguments,  their  power  and  arms,  when 
these  violent  means  were  required,  might  discover,  perse- 
cute, convert,  and  vanquish  the  growing  tribe  of  heretics. 
XIX.  Of  the  relififious  societies  that  arose  in  this  century 
some  are  now  entirely  suppressed,  while  others  geremiofth*. 
continue  to  flourish,  and  are  in  liigh  repute  at  this  K'„V*,oi?"" 
present  time.  Among  the  former  we  may  reckon  ^^*"^' 
the  Htmnliatij  a  title  expressive  of  great  humility  and  self 
abasement,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  present  century,  though  their  order  was 
confirmed  and  new  modelled  by  Innocent  III.  who  sub- 
jected it  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  These  humble  monks 
became  so  shockingly  licentious  in  process  of  time,  that  in 
the  year  1571,  pope  Pius  V,  was  ooliged  to  dissolve  their 
society.*"  We  ma}'  also  place  in  the  list  of  suppressed 
monasteries  the  Jacobins,  who  were  erected  into  a  religious 
order  by  Innocent  III.'*  and  who,  in  this  very  centurj^ 
not  long  after  the  coimeil  of  Lyons,  were  deprived  of  their 
cliarter ;  the  Vallischolares,  or  scholars  of  the  valley^  so 
called  from  their  behi^  instituted  by  the  scholares,  u  e.  the 
four  professors  of  divmity  m  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
from  a  deep  vale  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  which 
they  assembled  and  fixea  their  residence  in  the  year  1234.* 
This  society,  whose  foundation  was  laid  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  was  formerly  governed  by  the 
I'ule  of  St.  Augustin,  but  is  now  incorporated  into  the  order 

r  Ifclvot,  Hist,  det  Ordtts,  torn.  vi.  p.  ]  52. 
d  Matth.  Paris,  Hitt,  Major,  p.  161. 

e  Boulay,  JTlstor,  Jicad.  Parii.  torn.  iii.  p.  15.     lOela  Fiantt.  Nms.  F'bniar.  foin.  ii.  ]*. 
4P*. 
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they  were  incapable  of  contributing  in  any  respect  to  pro* 
mote  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  and  abandoned 
themselves,  without  either  shame  or  remorse,  to  all  manner 
of  crimes.    On  tlie  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
the  various  sects  which  had  left  its  communion,  followed 
certain  austere  rules  of  life  and  conduct,  which  formed  a 
strong  contrast  between  them  and  the  religious  orders, 
and  contributed  to  render  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter 
still  more  offensive  and  shocking  to  the  people.     These 
sects  maintained,  that  voluntary  poverty  was  the  leading! 
and  essential  quality  in  a  servant  of  Christ,  obliged  their 
doctors  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  the  apostles,  reproached 
the  chiurch  mth  its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  tlie  clergy,  that  flowed  from  thence  as  from 
their  natural  source,  and  by  this  commendation  of  poverty 
and  contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendant  over  the  minds  or  the 
multitude.    All  this  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  church  a  set  of  men,  who,  by  the  auste- 
rity of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches,  and  the 
external  gravity  and  sanctity  of  their  conduct  and  maxims, 
might  resemble  the  doctors,  who  had  gained  such  reputa- 
tion to  the  heretical  sects,  and  who  might  be  so  far  above 
the  allurements  of  worldly  profit  and  pleasure,  as  not  to  be 
seduced,  by  the  promises  or  threats  of  kings  and  princes, 
from  tlie  j>erformance  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  the 
church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.     Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  popes 
who  perceived  the  necessity  of  histitutuig  such  an  oraer ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  gave  such  monastic  societies  as  made 
a  profession  ojf  poverty,  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  protection  and  favour.     They  were  also  encouraged 
and  patronised  by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when  expe- 
rience had  demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  use- 
fulness.   But  when  it  became  generally  known,  that-  they 
had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection  of 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unmeldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  prodi- 
pously  in  all  the  European  provinces,  that  they  became  a 
burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  church  itself. 
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xxii.  The  great  mconveniency  that  arose  from  the  ex* 
cessive  multiplication  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  n,  u«ory. 
remedied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a  general  council 
which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1272.  For  here 
all  the  religious  orders  that  had  sprung  up  after  the  coun- 
cil held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1215,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  were  suppressed,  and  the  extravagant  mul- 
titude of  mendicants^  as  Gregory  called  them,  were  reduced 
to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  the  four  following 
societies,  or  denominations,  viz.  the  Dominicans^  the  Fran^ 
dscanSj  the  Carmelites^  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  AugustinJ" 
The  Carmelite  order,  which  had  been  instituted  in  Pales- 
tine during  the  preceding  century,  was  in  this  transplanted 
into  Ekirope,  and  in  the  year  1226,  was  favoured  by  pope 
Honorius  III.  with  a  place  among  the  monastic  societies, 
which  enjoyed  the  protection  and  approbation  of  the 
church.  The  hermits  of  St.  Augustin  had  for  their  founder 
Alexander  IV.'  who,  obsei^ing  that  the  hermits  were  di- 
vided into  several  societies,  some  of  which  followed  the 
maxims  of  the  famous  William,  others  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tin, while  others  again  were  distinguished  b^  different  deno- 
minations, formed  the  wise  project  of  unitmg  them  all  into 
one  religious  order,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  rule 
of  discipline,  even  that  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Augus- 
tin.    Tnis  project  was  put  in  execution  in  the  year  1256. 

XX I II.  As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these  four  mendicant  or- 
ders the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  Aiif.ct«tiie 
thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  all  IS^f^oc 
ranks,  or  instructing  the  youth  and  the  multitude  ^  ^^^ 
wherever  they  went ;  and  as  these  monks  exhibited,  in 
their  outward  appearance  and  manner  df  life,  more  stri- 
king marks  of  gravity  and  holiness,  than  were  observable 
in  the  other  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most esteem  and  veneration  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.    The  enthusiastic  attacnment  of  these  sancti- 

ti  CwidL  Lugd,  IL  Ji,  1274.  Can.  zziii.  in  Jo.  Bwduini  CondUit,  torn.  tu.  p.  715. 
"Importuna  potenthim  inhiatio  Religionum,"  to  were  the  religious  orders  entitled, 
**  multiplicationem  extorsit,  rerum  etiam  aliquorani  prssumptuosa  temeritas  diverso- 
ram  ordinum,  praecipue  Mendicantium. . .  .effraBoatam  nraltHudiDem  adinrenit. . .  .Hin6 
ordines  Meodicantes  post  dictam  concilium,"  i.  e.  the  council  of  Lateran  held  in  1815, 
**  adinrentos . . . . perpetus  prohibitioni  subjlcimus." 

o  This  edict  of  pope  Alexander  IV.  it  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  the  BuUm' 
rkan  Rommum,  torn.  i.  ,p.  110.    Sec  also  Jida  Sm€t&r.  Mtns.  Febrwtr.  torn.  ii.  p.  473. 
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monioiis  beggars  went  so  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  several  cities  were  divided  or  can- 
toned  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  these  four  orders; 
the  tirst  part  was  assigned  to  the  Dominicans  ;  the  second 
to  the  Franciscans ;  the  third  to  the  Carmelites  ;  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Augustinians.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  mendicants,  to  whose  churches  they  crowded  to 
perform  their  devotions,  while  living,  and  were  extremely 
desirous  to  deposite  there  also  their  remains  after  death; 
all  which  occasioned  grievous  complaints  among  the  ordi- 
nary priests,  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  was  conmiitted, 
and  who  considered  themselves  as  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  multitude.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of  the 
mendicants  end  here ;  for  we  fuid  in  the  history  of  this  and 
of  the  succeeding  ages,  that  they  were  employed  not  only 
in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  ancf  political  af- 
fairs of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  composing  the  difier- 
ences  of  prmces,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  concerting 
alliances,  presiding  in  cabinet  councils,  governing  courts, 
levyinir  taxes,  and  other  occupations  not  only  remote  from, 
but  absolutely  inconsistent  with  tho  mon^istic  character 
and  profession. 

XXIV.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  all  the  men- 
;L-^rMrr..  dicant  friars  attained  to  the  same  degree  ofrepu- 
'"■  '  tation  and  authority;  lor  the  power  of  theDomi- 
uitans  and  rranciscans  surpassed  greatly  that  of  the  other 
two  orders,  and  rendered  them  singularly  con>picuous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  During  three  centuries,  these  two 
fraternities  governed,  with  au  alnio>t  universal  and  abso- 
lute sway  both  slate  and  church,  tilled  the  most  eminent 
posts,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  taua:lit  in  the  univei^ities 
and  churches  with  au  authority,  liclore  which  all  opposition 


success.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were,  before 
the  Reformation,  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  since  that 
happy  ami  glorious  period,  the  ver}-  soul  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  engines  ot  the  state,  the  secret  springs  of  all  the  mo- 
lions  ot*  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  authors  or  directors 
of  every  great  aud  importaut  event  both  in  the  religiou^^ 
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and  political  world.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  a  na- 
tive of  the  village  of  Galaroga,  descendant  of  the  illustri- 
ous house  of  Guzman,  and  regular  canon,  of  Osma,  a  man 
of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  temper,  and  vehemently  exaspe- 
rated by  the  commotions  and  contests  which  the  heretics 
of  different  denominations  had  excited  in  the  church,  set 
out  for  France  with  a  few  companions,  in  order  to  combat 
the  sectaries,  that  were  multiplied  in  that  kingdom.  This 
enterprise  he  executed  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  we 
may  add,  fury,  attacking  the  Albigenses  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  the  church  with  the  power  of  eloquence,  the  force 
of  arms,  and  subtilty  of  controversial  writings,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  mquisitian,  which  owed  its  form  to  this  violent 
and  sanguine  priest.  Passing  from  thence  into  Italy,  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Tnnocent  III.  and 
Honorius  II.  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  their 
protection  and  favour ;  and  after  many  labours  in  the  cause 
of  the  church,  obtained  from  them  the  privUege  of  erect- 
ing tHis  new  fVatemity,  whose  principal  design  was  the  ex- 
tirpation of  error,  and  the  destruction  'of  heretics.  The 
first  rule  which  he  adopted  for  the  new  society  was  that 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Axigusiin^  to  which  he  added  several 
austere  precepts  and  observances.  But  he  afterward 
changed  the  discipline  of  the  canons  for  that  of  the  monks ; 
and  Holding  a  chapter  of  the  order  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1220,  he  obliged  the  brethren  to  take  ^  vow  of  absolute 
poverty,  and  to  abandon  entirely  all  their  revenues  and  all 
their  possessions.  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
consequences  of  this  reformation,  for  he  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Bologna."^  His  monks  were  at  first  distinguished 
by  the  denomination  of /^^ocAmfi-^riar*,  because  public  in- 
struction was  the  main  end  of  tneir  institution  ;  but  were 
afterward  caUed  Dominicans  after  their  founder.*"  [  ft^  Just 

q  See  Jae.  Echard.  and  Quetif  in  Scriptoribut  Ord-  Dominie,  torn.  i.  p.  84.  .^da 
Sanetor,  April'  torn.  iii.  p.  S72.  Nicol.  Jansenii  Vila  S,  Dmniniciy  Antwerp,  1G22.  in 
8to.  Add  to  these  the  long  liiit  of  writers  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Lot.  med»  ctvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  137,  and  also  Antonii  Bremondi  BuUarium  Ordinia  DonUnieani, 
published  some  years  ago  at  Rome. 

r  The  Dominicans  are  called  Fratres  Majorta  in  several  of  the  ancient  records ;  see 
Ant.  Matthasi  AnaUcta  tei  <eri,  torn.  ii.  p.  172.  This  appellation,  however,  by  which 
the  Dominicans  were  set  in  opposition  to  the  Franciscans,  who  call  themselves  Fratrtx 
Minores,  is  rather  a  term  of  derision  than  ajjrcal  name.  In  France  the  Dominicans  are 
called  Jacobintf  from  the  street  where  their  first  convent  was  erected  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1218,  which  street  was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  is  still  known  by  the  mune  of 
J?Hf  de  St.  Jaquex,  ^ 
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before  his  death  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  de  Fresney  with 
twelve  of  the  brethren  into  England,  where  they  founded 
their  first  monastery  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1221,  and  soon 
after,  another  at  London.  In  the  year  1276,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  them  two  whok) 
streets,  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  very 
commodious  convent,  whence  that  place  is  still  called 
Black  Friars,  for  so  the  Dominicans  were  called  in  Eng- 
land.] 

XXV.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  order  that  bears 
Tht  Frmiicit-  his  uamc,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  in 
"^^  the  province  of  Umbria,  and  a  young  man  who 

led,  for  some  time,  a  most  debauched  and  dissolute  life. 
Upon  his  recovery  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  was 
the  consequence  and  punishment  of  his  licentious  conduct, 
he  changed  his  method  of  living,  and  as  extremes  are  na- 
tural to  men  of  warm  imaginations,  fell  into  an  extravagant 
kind  of  devotion,  that  looked  less  like  religion  than  alienih 
tion  of  mind.  Some  time  after  this,'  he  happened  to^  in 
a  church,  where  he  heard  that  passage  of  the  Scriptunsre* 

} seated,  in  which  Christ  addresses  his  apostles  in  the  fol- 
owing  manner;  "Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, neither  t\v  o  coats, 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat,"'  This  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  mind, 
made  him  consider  a  voluntary  and  absolute  poverty  as 
the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  soul  of  religioD,  and 
prescribe  this  poverty  as  a  sacred  rule  both  to  himseU"  and 
to  the  few  that  followed  him.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  Franciscan  order,  whose  founder  and 
chief  was  undoubtedly  a  pious  and  well  meaning  man, 
though  grossly  ignorant,  and  manifestly  weakenedin  his 
intellect  by  the  disorder  from  which  he  had  but  lately  re- 
covered. Nevertheless  the  new  society,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
the  church,  and  proper  to  restore  its  declimng  credit,  was 
solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  in  the 
year  1223,  and  had  already  made  a  considerable  progress, 
when  its  devout  founder  was  called  from  this  life  in  the  year 
1226.    Francis,  through  an  excessive  humility,  would  not 

'  In  the  rear  1W8.  f  Matthew  x.  9,  10. 
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luffer  the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  frairesy  L  e.  bre- 
thren  or  friars^  hxxtjraterculu  i.  e.  Utile  brethren  or  friars 
minora/ by  which  ({enomiDation  they  stUl  continue  to  be 
distinguished.*  The  Franciscans  canu3  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henr}*  III.  and  their  first  establishment  was 
ftt  Canterbury. 

XXVI.  These  two  celebrated  orders  restored  the  church 
from  tliat  declining  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
languishing  for  many  years,  by  the  zeal  and  acti-  JJ^i^J^JL 
rtty  with  which  they  set  tliemselves  to  discover  JiSitS?*?' 
auod  extirpate  heretics,  to  undertake  various  ne-  ^^^SS- 

S>tiations  and  embassies  for  the  interests  of  the  ^'^ 
erarchy,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering  multitude  in  their 
implicit  ol)edience  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  These  ghostly 
*ulers,  on  the  other  hand,  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
:he  new  monks,  which  no  doubt  were  very  great,  not  only 
employed  them  in  every  affair  they  looKed  upon  as  of 
iign  importance,  and  raised  them  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
4ons  in  the  church,  but  also  accumulated  upon  them  em- 
>loyments  and  privileges,  which,  if  they  ennched  them  on 
he  one  hand,  coidd  not  fail  to  render  them  odious  on  the 
ither,""  and  to  excite  the  envy  and  complaints  of  other  ec- 
clesiastics. Such,  among  many  other  extraordinary  pre- 
'ogatives,  was  the  permission  they  received  from  the  pon- 
ius,  of  preaching  to  the  multitude,  hearing  confession, 

a  They  wore  called  FnUricelli,  by  the  lUlians,  Freres  Mituura  by  the  French,  and 
fV«lre5  Minores  by  the  Latin  writers. 

w  Bonaventure  wrote  a  life  of  St  Francis,  which  has  passed  through  several  adi- 
ions.  But  the  most  ample  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  man 
ire  givfn  by  Luke  Wadding,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anntd.  Jlfinorum,  which  contains 
I  complete  history  of  the  Franciscan  order,  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  authentic 
"ecords,  and  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  the  fol- 
owing  yean,  in  eighteen  volumeK  in  folio,  by  Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ah  Ebora.  It  it 
0  tha  same  Wadding  that  wf  are  obliged  for  the  Opusada  SH.  Ftaneiid^  and  the  ^t6- 
\oUuea  OrMnU  Minorum^  the  former  of  which  wa>  published  in  4to.  at  Antwerp,  in 
ha  year  16S3,  and  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  4to.  likewist',  in  1650.  The  other  writen, 
rho  have  given  accounts  of  the  Franciscan  order,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
n  his  Bibliotheca  Lot,  medii  cm',  torn.  ii.  p.  573. 

z  The  popes  were  so  infatuated  with  the  Franciscans,  that  those  whom  they  could 
lOt  employ  more  honourably  in  their  civil  negotiations  or  domestic  a  flairs, they  made  their 
Niblicans,  beadles,  &c.  See  for  a  confirmation  of  this,  the  following  passages  in  the 
tfiitor.  Jtfajor,  of  Matthew  Paris ;  *'  Fratres  minores  et  prsdicatores,"  says  he, 
'invitos,  ut  credimus,  jam  suos  ferit  dominus  papa,  non  sine  ordinis  eorum  lesioue 
it  scandalo,  telonarios  et  bedcllus,**  p.  634.  '*  Nun  cessarit  papa  pecuniain  aggr^are, 
hciens  de  Fratribus  pnedicatoribue  et  minoribus,  rtiam  invitis,  non  jam  piscatoribus 
tominum,  sed  nummorom,"  p.  639.  Cons.  p.  608,  664.  **  £rant  minores  et  Pra^iea- 
ores  roagnatum  cansiliatores  et  nuntii,  etiam  donini  papr  secretarii ;  nimis  in  hoe 
ntiam  sibl  secularem  comparentes  ;"  ad  Jhi.  1336.  p.  35'!.  "Facti  sunt  eo  temporo 
fredicatores  et  Minores  r^giim  eonslliarii  et  nuntii  specialos,  ut  sicui  quondam  mollis 
yoM  induti  in  domibus  regnm  erant,  ita  tunc  qui  viKbiH  f«ftielMiitur,  indomibiis,  camerii 
■t  palatiis  euent  prindpiUB  ;*  «d  4pi.  1S39,  p.  465. 
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and  pronouncing  absolution,  without  any  license  from  the 
bishops,  and  even  without  consulting  them ;  to  which  we 
may  sidd  the  treasure  of  ample  and  extensive  indulgenas^ 
whose  distribution  was  committed  by  the  popes  to  the 
Franscicans,  as  a  mean  of  subsistence,  and  a  ricn  indemni- 
fication for  their  voluntary  poverty/  These  acts  of  libe- 
rality, and  marks  of  protection,  lavished  upon  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  friars  with  such  an  ill-judged  profusion, 
as  they  overturned  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  were  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
first  and  second  oi-ders  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  pro- 
duced the  most  unhappy  and  bitter  dissensions  between 
the  mendicant  orders  and  the  bishops.  And  these  dissen- 
sions, extending  their  cqptagious  influence  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  church,  excited,  throughout  all  the  European 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,*  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  pontiffs,  the  most  dreadful  disturbances  and  tu- 
mults. The  measures  taken  by  the  popes  to  appease  these 
tumults  were  various,  but  ineffectual ;  because  their  prin- 
cipal view  was  to  support  the  cause  of  their  faithful  ser- 
vants and  creatures,  the  mendicant  friars,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  honours  and  advantages.* 
XXVII.  Among  all  the  controversies  which  were  main- 
tained by  the  Mendicants,  whether  against  the 
beT5^n*f£?"  bishops,  abbots,  schools,  or  other  religious  orders, 
/£'Cn!l?iiii'°''  none  was  so  famous,  as  that  which  arose,  in  the 
of  parifc  year  1228,  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  uni- 
versity of'^  Paris,  and  was  prolonged,  with  various  success, 
until  the  year  1259.  The  Dominicans  (*1ainied,  as  their 
unquestionable  right,  two  theological  classes  hi  that  cele- 
brated university,  one  of  which  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and  an  academical  law  passed,  that  no  religious  order 
should  have  what  the  Dominicans  demanded.     These  lat- 

y  See  Baluzii  Miscellan,  torn.  iv.  p.  490,  torn.  tu.  p.  392.  It  is  well  known  that  no 
Beligious  order  kad  the  distribution  of  so  many  and  9uch  ample  imhdgencei  as  the 
Franciscans.  Nor  could  these  good  friars  lire  and  multiply  as  they  did,  without  some 
source  of  profit,  since,  by  their  institution,  they  were  to  be  destitute  of  rerenues  and 
possessions  of  every  kind.  It  wa^i  therefore  in  the  place  of  fixed  revenues,  that  sack 
fat  indulgences  nrcre  put  into  their  hands. 

z  Baluzii  MisceUan,  tom.  vii.  p.  441. 

a  See  Jo.  Launoii  ExpUeaia  EcelesuB  Traditio  circa  Cananem;  Omnis  utrhaqui  8eiu, 
tom.  i.  pars  i.  opp.  p.  S47.  Rich.  Simon,  CrUime  de  la  Bibliotheque  dei  Jiuteun  Ecdt- 
tiMttiquea,  pmr  Jlf.  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  326.  Lenfant,  //tstoire  du  ConeiU  de  Pise,  ton.  i. 
p.  310,  Unn.  iL  p.  8.  Echardi  Scrfptoret  Dpmtniomt,  tom.  i.  p.  404.  The  circmnstuH 
ceaof  thcaeflamiBg  eontsfta  an  BMitfoMd  hy  aU  Uic  writers  both  of  this  and  the  fol- 
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ter  however  persisted  obstinately  in  reclaiming  the  profes- 
sorship they  had  lost;  while  the  doctors  of  the  university 
perceiving  the  restless  and  contentious  spirit  that  animated 
their  efforts,  excluded  them  from  their  society,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body.  This  measure  was 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  accordingly  the 
most  vehement  commotions  arose  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  debate  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1255  ;  and  the  decision,  as 
might  well  nave  been  expected,  was  in  favour  of  the 
monks.  Alexander  IV«  ordered  the  university  of  Paris 
not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  place  in 
that  learned  society,  but  moreover  to  make  a  grant  to 
them  of  as  many  classes  or  professorships  as  they  should 
think  proper  to  demand.  This  unjust  and  despotic  sen- 
tence was  opposed  by  the  university  with  the  utmost  vi- 

;our,  and  thus  the  contest  was  renewed  with  double  fury. 

tut  the  magistrates  of  Paris  were  at  length  so  terrified  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  thundering  edicts  and  formidable 
mandates  of  the  exasperated  pontiff,  that,  in  the  year  1259, 
^hey  yielded  to  superior  force,  and  satisfied  the  demands 
not  only  of  the  Dominican,  but  also  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
in  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mands.^ Hence  arose  that  secret  enmity,  that  silent  ill 
will,  which  prevailed  so  long  between  the  university  of 
Paris  and  tne  mendicant  orders,  especially  the  Domini- 
cans, and  which  are  not  yet  entirely  extinguished. 

XXVIII.  In  this  famous  debate,  none  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  university  with  greater  spirit,  and  asserted  The  uomhii. 
its  rights  with  greater  zeal  and  activity,  tiian  r^iSmwSli 
Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  ~'''~^- 
a  man  of  true  genius,  worthy  to  have  lived  in  better  times, 
and  capable  of  adorning  a  more  enlightened  age.  This 
vigorous  and  able  champion  attacked  the  whole  mendi- 
cant tribe  in  various  treatises  with  the  greatest  vehemence, 
and  more  especially  in  a  book  concerning  the  perils  of  the 
latter  times.     He  maintained  publicly  tiiat  their  discipline 


b  See  Cas.  Egaas.  du  Bouhiy,  Ilhtor.  Acad,  Paris,  toui.  iii.p.  138,  240,  244,  «48,  «b6, 
kc.  Jo.  CordcBii,  or,  to  mention  him  by  the  name  be  assumes,  Jo.  Alilophili,  t^^J- 
HiaUyr,  el  ApologetUa  ad  dpera  Gnlidmi  dr.  S.  Amort,  Antoinc  Touron,  Vie  de  b.  1^ 
nm$y  p.  1.^1.  Waddin^i  .Junn/.  Minor,  torn.  iii.  p.  'i;«7.  36G,  torn.  iv.  p.  11,  J*,  '"J* 
SBS!  Matth.  Paris,  Hiator,  Majw,  ad  An.  122?,  and  Nangw  Chrmicmi.  apud  DwBcn 
um ;  SpicUcgiiy  torn.  iii.  p.  38. 
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was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and 
that,  in  confirming  and  approving  it,  the  popes  bad  been 
guilty  of  temerity,  and  the  church  was  become  charseabh 
with  error:  What  gave  occasion  to  the  remarkabfe  tkle 
of  this  famous  book,  was  the  author's  bein^  entirely  pe^ 
suaded  that  the  prophecy  of  St,  Paul,  relating  to  the  peth 
Urns  times  that  were  to  came  in  the  last  days;*  was  fulfilled 
in  the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  friars.  This  notion 
St.  Amour  maintained  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  proved 
it  principally  from  the  book  called  the  Everlasting  Gospd^ 
which  was  explained  publicly  by  the  Dominicans  and  Fran-* 
ciscans,  and  of  whicn  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  fully  hereafter.  The  fury  and  resentment  or  the 
mendicants  were  therefore  kindled,  in  a  peculiar  mannett 
against  this  formidable  adversary,  whom  they  persecuted 
without  interniption,  until,  in  the  year  1256,  Alexander 
VI.  ordered  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  banished 
its  author  out  of  France,  lest  he  should  excite  the  Sorbonne 
to  renew  their  opposition  to  these  ghostly  be^ars.  St 
Amour  submitted  to  the  papal  edict,  and  retired  into  the 
Franche  Comte^  which  was  tne  place  of  his  birth ;  but  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IV.  ne  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  illustrated  the  tenets  of  his  famous  book  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive work,  and  died  universally  esteemed  and  regretted 
by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  except  the  mendicants.'' 
XXIX.  ^Vhile  the  pontiffs  accumulated  upon  the  mendi- 
Th«  pride  ami  cauts  thc  most  honourablc  distiuctious,  and  the 
Ihr^"Sindu  most  valuable  privileges  which  thej'  had  to  be- 
^^  stow,  they  exposed  them  still  more  and  more  to 

the  envy  and  hatred  or  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and  this 
hatred  was  considerably  increased  by  the  audacious  nrrth 

c  3  Timothy,  Ui.  1.  d  2  Timothj,  iU.  1. 

d  The  doctors  of  tbc  university  of  Paris  profess  still  a  high  respect  for  the  memory 
or  St.  Amour,  eslcrra  his  book,  and  deny  ob&tinately  that  be  was  e?er  plmced  in  Un 
list  of  Ktretics,  The  Dominicans,  on  the  contrary,  consider  him  as  a  keretic  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  we  may  use  that  expression.  Such  of  bis  works  as  could  be  found 
were  published  in  4to.  in  the  year  1632,  at  Paris,  though  the  title  bears  CmUlmUm  faf 
Conlesius,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  a  long  and  learned  preface,  in  which  he  defendi 
the  reputation  and  orthodoxy  of  St.  Amour  in  a  triumphant  manner.  This  learned 
editor,  to  avoid  the  rcsenimcnt  and  fury  of  the  mendicants,  concealed  his  real  name, 
and  assumed  that  o!'  Jo.  Alitophilus.  This  did  not,  however,  save  his  book  from  the 
▼engeance  of  these  friars,  who  obtained  from  Lewis  XIII.  in  the  year  1633,  an  edict  for 
its  suppresTiion,  which  Touron,  a  Dominican  friar,  has  published  in  his  Vie  de  8U  Tte- 
hms,  p.  164.  For  a  further  account  of  the  life  of  this  famous  doctor,  see  Waddii^ 
'?!!!^J^f^'}^^'  ".!•  P-  ^^'  Boulay,  HUL  ^cad.  ParU.  torn.  iii.  p.  S«6.  Nat  Aki. 
Hut.  EccUs,  S«c.  xm.  cap.  ui.  art.  vii.  p.  95.  Rich.  Simon.  CriUmH  dtla  WIM. 
KfrUs.  de  .hf,  Du  Pio,  torn.  i.  p. '345.  ' 
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Since  that  discoyered  itself  every  where  in  the  conduct  of 
ese  supercilious  orders.  They  had  the  presumption  to 
declare  publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulse  and  com- 
mission to  illustrate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Jesus  ; 
they  treated  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt  all 
the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  priesthood ;  they  af- 
firmed, without  a  blush,  that  the  true  method  of  obtaining 
salvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone,  proclaimed  with  os- 
tentation the  superior  efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  indul- 
gences, and  vaunted  beyond  measure,  their  interests  at  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  their  familiar  connexions  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Vii^m  Mary,  and  the  saints  in  glory. 
By  these  impious  wiles,  they  so  deluded  and  captivated 
the  miserable  and  blinded  multitude,  that  they  would  not 
intrust  any  others  but  the  mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souls,  their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns.'  We  may 

Sl^ive,  as  a  specimen  of  these  notorious  frauds,  the*  ridicu- 
ous  fable,  which  the  Carmelites  impose  upon  the  credu- 
lous, relating  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  general  of  their  or- 
der, who  died  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  To 
this  ecclesiastic,  they  tell  us  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appear- 
ed, and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  cloak  or  scapulary 
upon  their  shoulders,  should  be  infallibly  preserved  from 
eternal  damnation/  And  here  let  it  be  observed  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  in  whom  the  power  of  superstition  has 
not  extinguished  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense, 
that  this  fiction,  ridiculous  and  impious  as  it  was,  found 
patrons  and  defenders  even  among  the  pontiffs.^ 

XXX.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  mendicant  orders^ 
though  they  were  considered  as  the  main  pillars 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  principal  supports  of  iwTJr^haV 
the  papal  authority,  involved  the  pontms,  after  J'/^sci^. 
the  death  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  m  many  per- 
plexities and  troubles,  which  were  rio  sooner  dispelled 
than  they  were  unhappily  renewed  ;  and  thus  the  cnurch 

c  See  M.  Paris,  ad  A,  1846,  Hist.  Mtgor,  p.  G07,  630,  &c. 

f  Sec  Jo.  Lauiioii  Lib.  de  Vise  Stokii  O^ter.  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  379.  .Jdn  Sanclor.  torn. 
iii.  Menait  Jtfatt  ad  diem  x^i.  Theopb.  Rainaudi  ScapuUire  Mariammiy  torn.  vii.  opp. 
p.  614. 

g  The  late  pope  Benedict  XIV.  notwithstanding  his  pretended  freedom  from  tiiipei- 
stition  and  priestly  firaud,  has  deigned  to  appear  among  the  supporters  or  t^is  grot^s, 
fiction,  though  be  defends  it  with  his  usual  air  of  prudence  and  timidity,  in  his  look 
Dt  Feilia  B,  Marift  Virf;*  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  473,  torn.  z.  opp.  rdit.  Rom. 
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its  primitive  state  ;  and  the  only  reward  he  obtained  for 
his  zealous  labours  was  to  be  accused  as  a  rebellious 
heretic  at  Uie  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander 
IV.  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  Us 
post.  He  had  also  the  mortification  to  see  the  monks  wbo 
adhered  to  his  sentiments  cast  into  pnson,  which  unhappj. 
lot  he  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty."  His  sll^ 
cessor,  tlie  famous  Bonaventura,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholastic  divines  of  this  century,  proposed  stee^ 
ing  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contenoing  fections, 
having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  prevent  an  open 
schism.  Nevertheless,  the  measures  he  took  to  reconcile 
the  jarring  parties,  and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  union  in  the 
order,  were  not  attended  with  that  degree  of  success  which 
he  expected  from  them ;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  hinder 
the  less  austere  part  of  the  Franciscans  from  soliciting  and 
obtaining,  in  the  year  1247,  from  Alexander  IV.  a  soJenrn 
renewal  of  the  mud  interpretation  which  Innocent  IV.  bad 
given  of  the  rule  of  their  founder •'^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faction  that  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  John  of 
Parma  maintained  their  cause  with  such  success,  that  m  an 
assembly  of  the  order,  held  in  the  year  1260,  the  explica- 
cation  of  Innocent  was  abrogated  and  annulled,  especiallj 
in  those  points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  whidi  had 
been  formerlv  given  by  Gregory  IX.** 

xxxiii.  This  dispute  concerning  the  true  sense  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis  was  followed  by  another  of 
fZ  equal  moment,  which  produced  new  and  un- 
JiS.1?^"err:  happy  divisions  among  the  monks  of  that  Older. 
I*^';S.ntX'.''  About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  there 
oum.  ^,^j.^  handed  about  in  Italy  sever|(^preteiided 

prophecies  of  the  famous  Joachim,   abbot   ol  Sara  in 
Calabria/  whom  the  multitude  revered  as  a  person  di- 

o  M.  iliiil.  torn.  iv.  p.  4. 

p  This  idict  of  AlcxniMlcr  IV.  is  publifJicd  by  Waddingius,  .lanal,  .Vin.  torn.  iv.  ^ 
4  Ui,  niiion:;  the  records, 

q  The  iiitcrpntation  of  Gregory  miticatcd  the  rule  of  St.  Francis ;  but  that  of  Imw- 
rent  went  much  farther,  and  seemed  to  destroy  its  fundamental  principles.  See  Wad- 
<Iiiigi  .innales  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  128.  The  lamentable  divisions  that  reigned  ano^ 
the  monks  of  this  famous  order,  are  described,  in  au  accurate  and  Uvely  mtnner,  hy 
Bonavcntura  himself,  in  a  letter  which  is  extant  in  the  Annates  now  cited,  torn.  ir.  p. 

11  r  r  The  resemMuncc  that  there  is  between  the  wonis  Sora  and  JToro,  has  prtbiUf 
Ifd  Or.  Mosheim  here  into  a  slight  mistake.  Sora  is  not  in  Calabria,  hot  in  the  prariaR 
of  Capua,  ft  Diuflt  therefore  have  been  Flora  that  our  author  intended  to  write,  u 
Spunhrim,  Fleury,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  havr  done. 


Another  cnntrst 
arises  amun 
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vinely  inspired,  and  equal  to  the  most  Ulustrious  prophets 
of  ancient  times.  The  greatest  part  of  these  predictions 
were  Contained  in  a  certain  book,  entitled,  The  Everlasting 
Gospel,  and  which  was  also  commonly  called,  The  Book  of 
Joachim.'  This  Joachim,  whether  a  real  or  fictitious  per- 
son we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  among  many  other 
future  events,  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  whose  corruptions  he  censured  with  the  greatest 
severity,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
gospel  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  set  of  poor  and 
austere  ministers,  whom  God  was  to  raise  up  and  employ 
for  that  purpose.  For  he  divided  the  world  into  three 
ages,  relative  to  the  three  dispensations  of  reli^on  that 
were  to  succeed  each  other  in  it.  The  two  imperfect  ages, 
viz.  the  age  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  that  of  the 
Father  J  and  the  age  of  the  New,  which  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Son^  were,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  tliis  fanatic,  now  past,  and  the  third  age,  even  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghosts  was  at  liand.  The  spiritual^  i*  e.  the  aus- 
tere Franciscans,  who  were  for  the  most  part  well-meanuig, 
but  wrong-headed  enthusiasts,  not  only  swallowed  down, 
with  the  most  voracious  and  implicit  credulity,  the  prophe- 
cies and  doctrines  that  were  attributed  to  Joachim,  but  ap- 
plied these  predictions  to  themselves,  and  to  the  rule  of 
discipline  established  by  their  holy  fomider,  St.  Francis  ;* 
for  they  maintained  that  he  delivered  to  mankind  the  true 
gospel,  and  that  he  was  the  angel  whom  St.  John  saw  fly- 
ing in  the  midst  of  heaven."* 

s  The  Merlin  of  the  English,  the  Malachy  of  the  Irish,  and  Nostradamus  of  the 
French,  those  pretended  soothsayers,  who,  under  the  illusory  or  feigned  persuasion  of 
a  divine  impulse,  sung  in  uncouth  verse  the  future  revolutions  of  church  and  state,  are 
just  what  wc  may  suppose  the  Joachim  of  the  Italians  to  Iinve  been.  Many  predic- 
tions of  this  latter  were  formerly  handed  about,  and  am  still  to  be  seen ;  nay,  they 
have  passed  through  various  editions,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  lucubrations  of 
several  commentators.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Joachim  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious predictioni< ;  and  that  he,  in  a  particular  manner,  foretold  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  of  which  he  might  easily  see  the  absolute  necessity.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  the  grcatciit  part  of  the  pn'diction!^  and  writings,  whirn  wore  formerly  attributed 
to  him,  were  composed  by  utherci ;  und  tlii«.  wr  may  nftirni  oven  of  the ' Ererlastiug 
Gospdf  the  work  undoubtedly  of  »ome  nhscure,  silly,  uud  viiitmar,  author,  who 
thought  proper  to  adorn  bis  reve  ries  with  the  cehtbratcd  nnmc  of  Joach:m,  in  order  to 
^ain  them  credit,  and  to  render  thein  more  .i^rr-e-iblc  tii  th'.  inultitirle.  1*he  tittr  of  this 
5enseless  production  is  taken  from  Ueorlation  xiv.  6,  and  it  contained  three  l>uokv  ;  the 
first  was  entitled  Liher  Ccncordier.  veritatis,  i.  e.  The  hook  of  the  Harmony  tf  Truth ;  the 
second,  Jlpocalypsit,  Xova,  or  A>ir  Revelations  ;  and  the  third,  Psalterium  dtiem  Chorda-' 
rum^  i.  e.  The  Ten'Stringed  Harp.  This  account  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  that 
work,  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  Jac.  Echard,  who  has  published  it  in  his  .Scrip- 
lores  Dominie,  torn.  L  p.  SOS. 

t  This  is  acknowlec^ed  even  by  Wadding,  notwithstanding  bis  partiality  in  favour  of 
the  Moirilual  or  austere  Franciscans.    See  his  ^nnoL  J^Uutr.  torn.  iv.  p.  3— 6. 

II  K«»vp1.  xiv.  a.    ,9nd  f  saw  imoiher  aneel  ftv  m  the  Tnidst  of  heaten.  H«mn«L  iKf  frcv- 
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XXXV.  The  intestine  flame  of  discord,  that  had  raged 
The  ikmuuf  aHiong  the  Franciscans,  and  was  smothered,  though 

SfNkSS"  i^ot  extinguished,  by  the  prudent  management  ef 
to"ih7^l"5f  Bonaventui-a,  broke  out  anew  with  redoubled  fciy 
su  Fr-ncu    ^ft^.j,  ^jjg  Jeath  of  that  pacific  doctor.     The  Fun- 

cis)can  monks,  who  were  fond  of  opulence  and  ease,  re- 
newed their  complaints  agauist  the  rule  of  their  founde, 
as  unreasonable  and  unjust,  demanding  what  it  was  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  power  of  man  to  pertbrm.  Their  com- 
plaints, however,  were  without  effect ;  and  their  schemes 
were  disconcerted  by  the  Roman  pontiff*,  Nicolas  HL  who 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  austere  Franciscans ;  and  in  the 
year  1279,  published  that  famous  constitution^  which  con- 
firmed the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  contained  an  accurate 
and  elaborate  explication  of  the  maxims  it  recommended, 
and  the  duties  it  prescribed.''  By  this  edict,  the  pontiff 
renewed  that  part  of  the  rule,  that  prohibited  all  kmds  of 
property  among  the  Franciscans,  every  thing  that  bore  the 
least  resemblance  of  a  legal  possession,  or  a  fixed  domain ; 
but  he  granted  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  twe  of  things 
necessary,  such  as  houses,  books,  and  other  conveniences 
of  that  nature,  the  property  of  w^hich,  in  conformity  with 
the  appointment  of  Innocent  IV.  was  to  reside  m  the 
churcn  of  Rome.  Nor  did  the  provident  pontiflT  stop  here ; 
but  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all  priyate 
exphcations  of  this  new  law^  lest  they  should  excite  dis- 
putes and  furnish  new  matter  of  contention ;  and  resenred 
the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  himself  alone,  and  to  his 
successors  in  the  pontificate.'' 

XXXVI.  However  disposed  Nicolas  was  to  satisfy  the 
E«eite«  new  spuitual  and  austere  part  of  the  Franciscan  older, 

ilSS«?«  tte"'  which  was  now  become  numerous  both  m  Italy 
spiritual  g^^j  France,  and  particiUarly  in  die  province  of 
Narbonne,  the  constitution  above  mentioned  was  br  from 
producing  that  effect.  The  monks  of  diat  gloomy  fiM^on, 
that  resided  hi  Italy,  received  the  papal  edict  with  a  sullen 
and  discontented  silence.  Their  brethren  in  France,  and 
more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom, 

z  Some  affirm,  that  this  fiunous  constUuHon  was  issued  out  by  Nicolas  IV.  bat  (hor 
opinion  is  refuted  by  Wadding,  in  his  Jinnal.  J^in,  torn.  v.  p.  73. 

a  This  constitution  is  yet  extant  in  the  Jus  Canon.  Lib,  vi.  DecreUL  Tit.  zii.  c.  iiL  ^ 
1038,  edit.  Bohmeriaiix,"  and  is  vulgarly  called  the  con«H^oii  Eziit,  flrom  i(i  b^ii- 
'iingthus;  £xtif,&c. 
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where  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  warm  and  sanguine  com- 

SlexioQ,  testified  in  an  open  and  tumultuous  manner  their 
isapprobation  of  this  new  constitutiafij  and  having  at  their 
heau  a  famous  Franciscan,  whose  name  was  Jean  Pierre 
d'Olive,  they  excited  new  dissensions  and  troubles  in  the 
order.**  This  Pierre  d'Olive  was  a  native  of  Seriguan  in 
Languedoc,  who  liad  acquired  a  shining  reputation  by 
his  writings,  and  whose  eminent  sanctity  and  learning 
drew  after  him  a  great  number  of  followers ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  denied,  that  there  were  many  important  truths 
and  wise  maxims  in  the  instructions  he  delivered.  One 
of  the  great  objects,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  in  his 
writings,  was  tne  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  he  censured  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  severity, 
in  a  work  entitled  Postiltaj  or  «>f  Commetitary  an  the 
Mevelation^  affirming  boldly,  that  that  church  was  repre- 
sented by  the  tchare  of  Babylon^  the  mother  of  harlots^ 
whom  St  John  beheld  sitting  upon  a  scarlet*coloured  beasts 
full  of  names  of  blasphemy^  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
hams.^  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  this  severe  cen- 
sor of  a  corrupt  church  was  himself  a  most  superstitious 
fanatic  in  several  respects,  having  imbibed  the  greatest 
part  of  those  monstrous  opinions,  which  the  spiritual  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  the  abbot  Joachim ;  to  which 
he  added  an  impious  and  extravagant  veneration  for  St. 
Francis,  whom  he  considered  as  wholly  and  entirely  trans* 
fwrmed  into  the  person  of  Christ.^  In  the  debate  concerning 
the  sense  of  the  rule  of  this  famous  chief,  he  seemed  to 
adhere  to  neither  of  the  contending  parties :  for  he  allowed 
hisfollowers  the  bareuse  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  being 
called  upon,  at  different  times,  by  the  authority  of  his  su- 

5)eriors,  to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  this  head,  he  pro- 
cessed his  assent  to  the  interpretation  that  had  been  given 
of  the  rule  in  question  by  Nicolas  III.  He  leaned  never- 
theless to  the  side  of  those  austere  and  spiritual  Francis- 
cans, who  not  only  opposed  the  introduction  of  property 

b  In  fome  ancient  records,  this  ringleader  U  called  Pdnu  BttUrrtnsbf  i,  e.  Peter  gf 
Bizieri,  because  be  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  conTcnt  of  Bezittiy  where  he  perform- 
ed the  Ibnctions  of  a  pubKc  teacher.  Bj  others  he  is  named  Pttrus  de  Serignano^ 
flrom  the  place  of  his  natWity.  This  remark  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  certain 
authors  ba^e  taken  these  three  denominations  for  three  distinct  persons. 

c  ReveUition  xrii.  3,  4,  5. 

d  TUmn  Christo  eai^figwntum.  See  the  LiUra  JUagutrmm  de  PostUla  Fratrie  P. 
Jok,  Otfvi,  in  Bwlutii  Mi9cdhn.  tMB.  i.  p.  SI  3.    Waddi^  Annvks  Minor,  torn.  ▼.  p.  51, 
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among  the  individuals  of  the  order,  but  also  maintained  tinit 
the  whole  community,  considered  collectively,  was  fike- 
>vise  to  be  excluded  from  possessions  of  every  kind,  ffii 
zeal  for  these  gloomy  Franciscans  was  sreat,  and  he  de- 
fended their  cause  with  warmth  ;**  hence  he  is  looked  ufm 
as  the  chief  of  that  faction,  which  disputed  so  often  and 
so  vehemently  with  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  favour  of  the 
renunciation  of  property j  in  consequence  of  the  institutioii 
of  St.  Francis/ 

XXXVII.  The  credit  and  authority  of  Pierre  d'OUvei  whom 
coBUiiuation  ^^^  multltudc  cousidcred  not  only  as  a  man  ol 
ofjSbeT  d^  unblemished  sanctity,  but  also  as  a  prophet  ^eiit 
from  above,  added  new  force  and  vigour  to  the 
sphritualj  and  encouraged  them  to  renew  the  conriMt  wUi 
redoubled  fury.  But  the  prudence  of  the  heads  of  the 
order  prevented,  for  some  time,  the  pernicious  effeets  of 
these  violent  efforts,  and  so  overruled  the  impetuous  mo- 
tions of  this  enthusiastic  faction,  that  a  sort  of  equality 
was  preserved  between  the  contending  parties.  Buf  the 
promotion  of  Matthew  of  Aqua  Sparta,  who  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1387,  put  an  end  tolheie 
prudential  measures,  and  changed  entirely  the  faee  of  af- 
fairs. This  new  chief  suffered  the  ancient  discipUnerf 
the  Franciscans  to  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  indulged  hk 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  very  appearance  of  povertyi 
and  thus  drew  upon  him  not  only  the  indignatioB  aad 
rage  of  the  austerer  part  of  the  spiritual  FrancisGaiu^  but 
also  the  disapprobation  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
that  party.  Uence  arose  various  tumults  and  seditioiift, 
first  m  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  afterward  in  Fnncef 
which  the  new  general  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  corporal  punishments  ;  but  Boding 
all  these  means  ineffectual,  resigned  his  place  in  the  year 

0  The  real  sentiments  of  Pierre  d'Olive  will  be  beat  discovered  in  tUe  lait  ^Moune  be 
pronounced,  which  b  yet  extant  in  Boulay*s  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ili.  p.  335,  and  in 
wadding^s  Anwda*  Minor,  torn.  v.  p.  378. 

f  For  an  account  of  this  famous  friar,  see  not  only  the  common  monastic  hisCoriuff 
such  as  Raynaldus,  Alexander,  and  Oudinus,  hut  also  the  following  ;  BalutU  JMifcdl 
torn.  i.  p.  213,  and  in  Viiis  Pmtif.  Averwm.  torn.  ii.  p.  752.  Car.  Plewit  d'AiStaM^ 
Cttfectio  judieiofwn  tU  novis  Ecele$ia  i>rorifru«,  torn.  i.  p.  326.  Wadding,  jiwmd.  M 
nvr.  torn.  v.  p.  52,  108,  121,  140,  236,  and  more  especially  p.  378^  where  he  mrisiW 
onsuccessful  attempt  to  justify  this  enthusiast.  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris*  toou  &  ^ 
535.  Schelhtumii  Am<tnitaUM  Liinorim^  torn.  ix.  p.  678.  Histoire  GeiMrvIt  d^  hmmh 
doc,  par  lt$  Moines  Benediclins,  torn.  iv.  p.  91,  179,  182.  The  bones  of  Pien«  MiK» 
were  raised  tf  the  order  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  XXU.  and  burnt  pntliGlyy  with  hi» 
writings,  in  the  vear  1325.    See  Raynald.  ad  An.  1325,  ^  90. 
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1S89J  His  successor  Raymond  Goffredi  employed  his 
utmost  efforts  to  appease  these  troubles.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  recalled  the  banished  friars,  set  at  liberty  those 
that  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  put  out  of  the  way  se- 
veral of  the  austerer  Franciscans,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal fomenters  of  these  unhappy  divisions,  by  sending 
them  into  Armenia,  in  the  character  of  missionaries.  But 
the  disorder  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  The 
more  moderate  Franciscans,  who  had  a  relish  for  the  sweets 
of  property  and  opulence,  accused  the  new  general  of  a 
partial  attachment  to  the  spirituaU  whom  he  treated  with 
peculiar  affection  and  respect,  and  therefore  employed 
their  whole  credit  to  get  him  removed' from  his  office, 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  at  length  effected  under 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  rigid  part  of  the  spiritual  faction  renounced  all  fel- 
lowship, even  with  such  of  their  own  part}r  as  discovered 
a  pacific  and  reconciling  spirit ;  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  separate  body,  protested  publicly  against  the  inter- 
pretation which  Nicolas  III.  haa  given  of  the  rule  of  St- 
Francis.  Thus,  from  the  year  1290,  the  affairs  of  the 
Franciscans  carried  a  dismal  aspect,  and  portended  no- 
thing else  than  seditions  and  schisms  in  an  order,  that  had 
been  so  famous  for  its  pretended  disinterestedness  and 
humility.** 

xxxviii.  In  the  year  1294,  a  certain  number  of  Italian 
Franciscans,  of  the  spiritual  pvLvty,  addressed  themselves 
to  Celestin  V.  for  a  permission  to  form  a  separate  order, 
in  which  they  might  not  only  profess,  but  also  observe,  in 
the  strictest  manner,  that  austere  rule  of  absolute  poverty, 
which  St.  Francis  had  prescribed  to  his  followers.  The 
good  pontiff,  who  before  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the 
churcn,  had  led  a  solitary  and  austere  life,'  and  was  fond 
of  every  thing  that  looked  like  mortification  and  self-de- 

g  V/^ddingi  Annates  Min.  torn.  t.  p.  210,  211,  235. 

h  Id.  ibid.  torn.  v.  p.  lOd,  121,  140,  and  more  especially  p.  235,  23fi. 

QjT  i  This  pope,  wboic  name  was  Peter  Meuron,  bad  retired  very  young  to  a  soli- 
tary mouotain,  in  order  to  devote  bimaelf  entirely  to  prayer  and  mortification.  The 
fame  of  his  piety  brought  many  to  see  him  from  a  principle  of  curiosity,  several  of 
whom  renounced  the  world,  and  became  tl>c  companions  of  his  solitude.  With  these 
he  formed  a  kind  of  community,  in  the  year  1254,  which  was  approved  by  Urban  IV. 
In  1264,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  order  called  the  hermUs  qf  St,  DamUn.  Upon  Meu- 
ron*s  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  his  assuming  the  name  of  Celestin  V.  his  ordei'^ 
which  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  new  Frmcitcan  CeUstm  hermUs,  took  the  title  of 
CelejrfjjiA. 
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nial,  granted  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  request  of  these 
friars,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  tne  new  order,  a  monki 
whose  name  was  Liberatus,  and  who  was  one  of  the  great- 
est self-tormentors  of  all  the  monastic  tribe.''  Soon  after 
this,  Oelestin,  fmding  himself  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  important  office,  resigned  the  pontificate,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VIII.  who  annulled  every  act 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  short  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  suppressed,  among  other  institutions,  the  new 
order,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  Celestin  hermits 
of  &t.  Francis.^  This  disgrace  was,  as  it  were,  the  siCTal 
which  drew  upon  them  the  most  furious  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  The  worldly-minded  Franciscans  persecuted 
them  with  the  most  unrelenting  bitterness,  accused  them  of 
various  crimes,  and  even  cast  upon  them  the  odious  re- 
proach of  Manicheism.  Hence  many  of  these  unhappy 
fanatics  retired  into  Achaia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
a  small  island,  where  they  imagined  themselves  secure 
from  the  rage  of  their  adversaries,  and  at  lihertj  to  mtb^ge 
themselves  in  all  the  austerities  of  that  miserable  hte, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  perfection  of  holiness  here 
below.  But  no  retreat  was  sufficient  to  screen  them  from 
the  vigilance  and  fury  of  their  cruel  persecutors,  who  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  perpetuate  their  miseries.  In 
the  mean  time,  tliat  branch  of  the  ^iri/e/o:/ Franciscans  that 
remained  in  Italy,  continued  to  observe  the  rigorous  laws 
of  their  primitive  institution  in  spite  of  Boniface  YIU.  who 
used  his  utmost  efforts  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.  They 
erected  societies  of  their  order  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, afterward  in  the  Milanese,  and  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona ;  and  at  length,  spreading  themselves  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  they  continued  in  the  most 
violent  state  of  war  with  tne  church  of  Rome,  until  the 
face  of  things  was  changed  by  the  reformation.  In  these 
conflicts  they  underwent  tnals  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind,  and  multitudes  of  them  perished  in  the  flames,  as 
miserable  victims  to  the  infernal  fury  of  the  Inqmsitim*^ 

k  Wadding!  Anndes^  torn.  v.  p.  324,  338. 

I  Id.  ibid.  tom.  vi.  p.  1.     Boltarium  Magnum  Ccntin.  HI.  IV.  p.  106,  109. 

m  The  writers  that  serve  generaUy  as  guides  in  this  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Uie  dAtb, 
tnd  whom  I  hare  been  obliged  to  consult  upon  the  divisions  of  the  Fraoeucmiifl|  vhiM 
history,  as  will  soon  appear,  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  important,  are  Ar  fttm  Wftr 
riting  the  encomiums  that  are  due  to  perspicuity  and  exactness.  This  part  of  Ibe  ce* 
clcfiastical  history  of  what  is  called  the  middie  age,  has  not  hitherto  been  accoiatelT 
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XXXIX.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century  arose  in 
Italy  the  enthusiastic  sect  of  the  Fratricelli  ana  Tbe  Fr«irie«iu 
Bizochij  which,  in  Germany  and  France,  received  "***  ^^^^ 
the  denomination  of  Beguards.  They  were  condemned  by 
Boniface  VIII."  and  by  several  of  his  successors ;  and  the 
inquisitors  were  chained  by  these  despotic  pontiffs  to  per- 
secute them  until  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  wnich 
commission  they  executed  with  their  usual  barbarity. 
The  Fratricelli  J  or  little  brethren^  were  Franciscan  monks » 
who  separated  themselves  from  the  grand  community  of 
St.  Francis,  with  a  design  to  observe  the  laws  of  their 
parent  and  founder  in  a  more  strict  and  rigorous  manner 
than  they  were  observed  by  the  other  Franciscans ;  and 
who  accordingly  renounced  every  kind  of  possession  and 
property  both  common  and  personal,  and  begged  from 

illastnted  by  any  writer,  though  it  be  every  way  worthy  of  the  labours  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  attention  of  Christiann.  Its  principal  merit  consists  herein,  that  it  exhibits 
striking  examples  of  piety  and  learning  struggling  against  the  power  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  against  that  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  principal 
aapports.  Nay,  these  very  rebellious  Franciscans,  though  fanatical  and  superstitious  in 
aeveral  respects,  deserve  nevertheless  an  eminent  rank  among  those  who  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reformation  in  Europe,  and  who  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  just  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Spondanus,  in  their  An- 
nals, Eymericus,  in  his  Dbreeterium  InquisUorumf  and  Natalis  Alexander,  in  his  Eeele- 
aiastical  History,  relate  the  revolutions  that  happened  in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in 
the  church  in  general  during  this  period  ;  but  their  accounts  are  neither  so  accurate 
nor  so  ample  as  the  importance  of  the  events  deserved.  And  as  it  is  from  these  au- 
thors that  the  Protestant  historians  have  drawn  their  materials,  we  need  not  be  sur* 
prised  at  the  defects  with  which  these  latter  abound-  Wadding,  who  merits  the  highest 
encomiums  as  a  laborious  and  learned  writer,  is  yet  an  uncertain  guide,  when  he  treats 
of  the  matters  now  under  consideration.  His  attachment  to  one  party,  and  his  fear  of 
the  others,  lay  him  under  restraints,  that  prevent  his  declaring  the  truth  with  a  noble 
freedom.  He  shades  his  picture  with  dexterity.  He  conceals,  dissembles,  excuses, 
acknowledges,  and  denies,  with  such  a  timorous  prudence  and  caution,  that  the  truth 
could  not  but  suffer  considerably  under  his  pen.  He  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  rigid  Franciscans,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  openly,  that  they  had 
been  iigured  by  the  pontiffs.  He  saw  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumults  and  perplexities 
in  which  these  rigid  Franciscans  had  involved  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  strokes 
tbay  had  levelled,  with  no  small  success,  at  the  mtyesty  of  the  pontiffs ;  but  he  has 
taken  allj  imaginsdile  pains  to  throw  such  a  shade  upon  this  part  of  their  conduct,  as 
conceals  its  violence  from  the  view  of  his  readers.  Such  then  being  the  characters  of 
the  writers,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  the  history  of  the  church  in  this  important 
period,  I  could  follow  none  of  them  as  a  sure  or  constant  i>uidc  in  all  the  events  they 
relate,  the  judgments  they  form,  or  the  characters  they  describe.  I  have  not,  however, 
been  destitute  of  a  clue  to  conduct  me  through  the  various  windings  of  this  intricate 
kd)yrinth.  The  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  with  several  manuscripts  that  have 
never  yet  been  puhlished,  such  as  the  Diplomas  of  the  pontiffs  and  emperors,  the  ,^ct$ 
of  the  Inquisition^  and  other  records  of  that  kind,  are  the  authentic  sources  from  whence 
I  have  drawn  my  accounts  of  many  things  that  have  been  very  imperfectly  represented 
by  other  historians* 

n  See  Trithemius  Annd*  iBrsaug.  torn.  ii.  p.  74,  though  this  author  is  defective  in 
several  respects,  and  more  especially  in  his  accounts  of  the  origin  and  sentiments  of 
the  F^ratrieeUL  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  he  confounds,  through  the  whole  of  his 
history,  the  sects  and  orders  of  this  century  one  with  another,  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
unskiUUI  manner.  See  rather  Du  Boulay.  Histor.  Aead.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  541,  where 
the  edict  nublishcd  in  the  year  1S97,  by  BoniAuse  VIII.  aninst  the  Bixochi,  or  Btgwrds, 
is  inierted ;  at  also  Jordan!  Ckntikon^  in  Muratorii  Jinnq^  Balite^  tom.  iv.  p.  1020. 
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ries;'^  so  likewise  the  order  of  the  Fratricellij  who  were  de- 
sirous of  bein<;  considered  as  the  only  genuine  followers  of 
St.  Francis,  had  a  great  number  of  Tertiaries  attached  to 
their  cause.  These  Tertiaries,  or  half  monks,  were  called, 
in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti ;  in  France,  Beguins  ;  and  in 
Germany,  BegtiardSj  or Beghardsjwlncli  last  was  the  deno- 
mination by  which  they  were  commonly  known  in  almost 

or  a  term  of  derision  when  applied  to  them,  it  was  an  honourable  denomination,  in 
which  they  delighted,  and  which  they  preferred  infinitely  before  all  other  titles. 
VrtUriceUi,  or  LitUt  Brother s^  is  u  word  of  the  same  signification  with  Jrian  vwMrt;  and 
every  one  knows  that  this  latter  appellation  was  adopted  by  the  FranciBcani,  as  an  ex* 
prcssion  of  their  extraordinary  humility  and  modesty.  In  assuming  this  title  therefoie, 
these  monks  did  not,  properly  speaking,  assume  a  new  name,  but  only  traniiated  the 
ancient  name  of  their  order  into  the  Italian  language  ;  for  what  the  Latins  cilledyMrrs 
minaret,  i.  e.  friars  minors,  that  the  Italians  called  FralrieeUi.  Of  the  many  frooli  we 
might  draw  from  the  best  authors  in  favour  of  this  account  of  the  matter,  we  ihaitt 
only  allege  unc,  from  the  L\fe  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Gulielmus  de  Thoco  in  Jklis 
Sanctor.  JSIartii.  torn.  i.  cap.  ii.  f  xzi.  "  Lestruxit,"  says  that  biographer,  *'et  leitiam 
pestifcnim  pra%itati9  errorem  St.  Thomas  ...cujus  scctatores  simiil  et  inventoret  ic 
nominant  fraterados  de  viia  paupere,  ut  ctiam  sub  hoc  humilitatis  sopbistico  nomine  sim- 

plicium  corda  .-educant Contra  qucin  urrorem  pestiferum  Johannes  Papa  XXIL  nf- 

randam  clidit  Iiccit;ialcm.*' 

Now  thi.i  very  Decretal  of  John  XXII.  against  the  FrantrieeUi^  which  Tboeo  ealla 
uimirablf,  is,  to  mention  no  other  testimonies,  a  sufficient  and  satislkctory  proof  of 
what  I  have  affirmed  in  relation  to  that  sect.  In  this  Decretal,  which  is  to  be  seen  In 
the  Extratagantia  Joh.  XXII.  Corporis  Juris  Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  1118,  edit  Bcehmeriiiur, 
the  pontiff  ezprctiscs  himself  thus  :  "  Nonnulli  profana:  multitudinis  viri,  qui  vulgan" 
ter  Fratricelli  seu  Fratrcn  de  paupere  vita,  Bizochi,  sive  Beguini,  numcupantur  in  par* 
tibus  Italiip,  in  insula  Sicilix . . . .  publice  mendicarc  solent.**  This  pontiff  afterward 
divides  the  Fratricelli  into  monks  and  tertiaries,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  into  fratricelli  and  beguins.  With  respect  to  the  fVafri- 
eelli,  properly  so  called,  he  expresses  himself  thus:    "Plurimi  regulam  seu  ordineB 

Fratrum  Minorum Se  profiteri  ad  literam  conservare  confingunt,  praetendentes  le 

a  sanctx  memoria>  Coclestino  Papa  Quinto,  praedecessore  nostro,  hi^us  status  sea  ntm 
privilegium  habuissc.  Quod  tamen,  et  sit  ostendercnt,  non  valeret,  cum  Boniftdas 
Papa  Octavius  es  certis  causis  rationabilibus  omnia  ab  ipso  Cailestino  cooeeisa.... 
viribus  penitus  evacuaverit.'*  Here  the  pontiff  describes  clearly  those  JVaAricilK,  who, 
separating  themselves  from  the  Franciscans,  with  a  view  to  observe  more  strictly  Uie 
rule  of  St  Francis,  were  erected  into  a  distinct  order  by  pope  Celestin  V.  And  in  the 
following  passage  he  characterizes,  with  the  same  perspicuity,  the  disoeJki  or  kgiwit, 
who  entitled  themselves  of  the  third  order  of  the  penitents  of  St,  Francis  ;  *'  Nonnnlli  es 
ipsis  asscrciites  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  beati  Francisci  pa*nitentium  vocato,  prsdictum 
statum  et  ritum  corum  sub  velamine  talis  nominis  satagunt  palliare." 

q  Beside  two  very  austere  rules  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis,  the  one  for  the  fnars  an- 
nores,  and  the  other  for  the  poor  sisters,  called  Clarisses,  (torn  St.  Clara  their  founder,  this 
famous  chief  drew  up  a  third,  whose  demands  were  less  rigorous,  for  such  as,  wUhoat 
abandoning  their  worldly  affairs,  or  resigning  their  possessions,  were  nevertheless  dis- 
posed to  enter,  with  certain  restrictions,  into  the  Franciscan  order,  and  desirous  of  en- 


tllling  rivil  employments,  nor  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  All  the  Franciscan  histori- 
ans have  given  accounts  of  this  third  ride,  more  especially  Wadding,  Jhmal,  Jtftn.  torn, 
ii.  p.  7.  Ilelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tom.  vii.  p.  214.  They  that  professed  this  third  mlei 
were  called  Jriars  of  the  penance  qf  Christf  and  sometimes  also,  on  aecount  of  ^0 
meanness  of  their  garments,  brethren  of  the  sack,  but  they  were  more  generally  known 
by  the  denomination  of  tertiaries.  The  greatest  part  of  the  religious  orders  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  imitated  this  institution  of  St.  Francis  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  various  advantages  that  were  deducible  from  it.  .\nd  hence  at  thb  day  these  orders 
••'»ntinu^  to  have  their  tertiaries. 
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all  places/   They  differed  from  the  FratricellU  not  in  their 
opinions  and  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  living. 

r  The  Tcrtiaries  that  were  connected  with  the  order  of  the  FraftfcelU,  arose  about  the 
year  12H6,  in  the  murquiflate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neighbouring  countries*,  and  were  called 
bizochij  atf  we  learn  from  the  ..dice  is!<ued  out  againt  them,  inihc  year  1297,  by  Boniface 
VIII.  ajid  published  by  Du  Boulay,  in  bis  Uiator,  Jicad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  541.      Ther 
are  mentioned  uiider  the  su.uc  title  i>y  John  XXII.  in  the  bull  already  cited.     Add  to  ul 
these  au'Jiuritie.<«,  that  of  the  Ii.arned  Du  Fre»ne,  who,  in  bin   Gio.^sar,  LaliniL  meiim^ 
tOQi.  i.  p.  118d,  obaeivf'.:,  that  this  denauiiuatiun  in  derived  from  bizochus,  which  signi- 
fies lu  French  ime  BftULt^  i.  e.  a  sack  or  ivallel,  such  as  beggars  in  general,  and  these 
holy  neggua  in  particuUr,  w<r.:  U:o<i  to  cany  about  with  them.     The  term  bocasotUM^  or 
xocasviwit  as  Du  Boulay  writes  it,   in  his   Ihstor.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  510,  has  no 
doubt  Ihe  same  origin,  and  boars  the  same  >iu;nification.   It  in  used  by  Jordan,  in  his  Cbro> 
niele,  from  wheif-c  we  shall  citi^  a  remarkable  pasbage  in  the  foilowin;;  note.    The  deno« 
minoiious  of  Bcghards  and  Btguins,  that  were  given  to  the  Tertiaries  in  France  and  Italj, 
M  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  age.     The 
aceounU  however  which  both  ancient  and  uiodern  writers  generally  give  of  these  lift- 
mous  names,  are  so  un('<*rlaiii,  nnd  so  diifercnt  from  each  other,  that  we  need  not  be  smv 
prised  to  tind  the  history  ol  the  ltc;;hsirds  and  Beg^ins  involved  in  greater  perplciity 
And  darkness  than  any  other  part  of  the  eccicsiaatical  annals  of  the  age  now  mentioned* 
It  is  tlicrefore  my  pre.nent  dc^i^ii  to  remove  thlK  perplexity,  and  to  dis|)cl  this  darkness, 
ns  far  as  that  can  be  done  in  the  short  space  to  which  1  am  conGned,  and  to  disclose  the 
tniG  origiu  of  these  famous  denominations. 

The  words  be^h^rrd^  or  br^j;ehardf  beg'U{>j,  btghhnUt  and  beghinoy  which  only  differ 
in  their  tcrminitiion,  have  all  one  and  tlie  same  sense.      The  Gr.rman  and  Belgic  nations 
wrote  beghard  and  beguttc,  which  tcrmuiations  are  extremely  common  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Germans.     But  the  French  bubsiituted  the  Litin  termination  in  the  place 
of  the  German,  and  changed  beghard  into  bt  ghinns  and  brghiiia  ;  bo  that  those  who  in 
Holland  and   lvecman\  w«Te  cailvd  hc^^hard  and  l>eii;utte,  wert  denominated  in  Franco 
bct^hina  and  bc^hiuse.     Nay,  even  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  Latin  termination  waa 
gradually  introduced  instead  of  the  German,  particularly  in  the  feminine  term  begutte, 
of  which  rhange  we  might  allt-^e  several  probable  reasons,  were  this  the  proper  place 
for  fH^quisition.s  of  thut  nMtutt;,     There   aie    many  diflcrent  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  and  si^nilieation  of  th'?sc  terras,  uhich  it  would  be  too  ti^Jious  to  mention,  and  still 
more  so  to  rcfuic.    Brsidc,  1  have  done  thiH  in  a  iargi;  work  now  almost  liniifhed,  concern- 
ing  the  b«:ghards  and  be^hins,  whopin  I  have  traced  out  with  the  utmost  pains  and  !&•• 
bour,  in  rccord>,  the  greate-t  jiart  of  which  have  never  seen  th<;  li^ht,  the  history  of  all 
Ibe  different  sects  to  whom  these  names   have  been  given,  and   have  at  the  same  time 
detected  the  errors  into  which  many  learned  men  have  fallen  in  treating  this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  church.*     A^  prcstMit  therefore,  scttin;;  aside  many  opinions  and  con- 
jectures, I  Mhall  ronllne  mys<!lf  to  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  true  origin  and  signification  of 
these  words.      They  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  old  Gorman  word  bf  ggen,  beg-» 
geren,  which  signifies  to  seek  any  thin;;  with  importunity,  zeal,  and  earnestness.     lu 
joining  to  this  word  the  syllabic  hard,  whieli  is  the  termination  of  many  German  words, 
we  ha%'e  the  term  b^g^ehard,  whi(*h  is  applicable  to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  with 
ardour  and  importunity.     And  as  none  are  so  remarkabh^  for  asking  in  this  manner  as 
common  begg^rH  who  subsist  upuii  the  liberality  of  th«'.  public,  therefore  in  the  ancient 
German  language  they   irere  rnlli^H  bigh»rd,  from  whirh  the  English  word  beggar  is 
I  manifestly  derived ;  br;;uft:i  «i)«{iiifios  i  lennle  tx-gt^ar.      When  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced inio  lirrmany,  the  I'.ord  1'f -^i;;  n  or  be«nrf-ron,  wns  u<vf\  in  a  religious  sense,  and 
•zpres.-cd  tiie  art  (J*  iltvoiit  an  1  fen  fiit  prayei'  to  tin:  Supreme  Bring.     Accordingly  we 
ind  in  the  Gothic  translatiiin  uf  tli"  Fo'ir  (io^pcls  attributed  to  Uphilas,  the  word  beggen 
employed  to  express  the  duty  of  f:ariicst  r.nl  (erven!  prayer.     Hence,  when  any  person 
disiinguhbe'l  himself  from  others  by   the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  devotional  ser-^ 
fic'-i,  he  was  caiied  a  bi'ghard,  i.  e.  a  devout  man  j  and   the  denominatiun  of  begtitta 
Vae  given  in  the  same  dense,  to  wttmcri  of  unrommon  piety.     And  as  they,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  from  oiher<«  bv  the  frequency  of  ti.eir  prayers,  assumed  bv  that  means 
m  more  striking  air  of  external  devotion  than  the  re.<»t  of  their  fellow  Chrintians ;  hence 
it  came  to  pai<s,  that  all  thoae  who  were  ambitious  of  appearing  moce  religious  and  de- 
voat  than  their  neighbours,  were  called  beghard i  or  begutts. 

fCS"  *  The  work  here  hinted  at  has  not  yet  appeared ;  though  we  hope  tiiat  those  who  are 
JBtfUsted  with  the  papen  of  the  learned  author,  will  prevent  such  a  valuable  produf^tion  beint 
lost  to  the  repnbiic  or  letters. 
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The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  ;  while  the  Bizochiy  or  Beguins,  if  we  except 
dieir  sordid  habit,  and  certain  observances  and  maxims, 

The  obaerfAtioDs  we  have  hitherto  made,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  significatin 
of  the  words  in  question,  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  deliver  the  attentive  reader  from  thiC 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  in  which  the  hii^tory  of  the  Bc^hards  and  Beghins  has  been  iiw 
TOlved.  They  will  also  enable  him  to  account  for  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  Bcgbardi 
and  Beguines  that  sprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  wiU  show  him 
kow  it  happened,  that  these  denominations  were  given  to  above  thirty  seeta  or  orden, 
which  diflered  widely  from  each  other  in  their  opinions,  their  discipline,  and  manner  of 
Uving.  The  first  and  original  signification  of  the  word  beghard  or  beggert,  as  it  wu 
pronounced  by  the  common  people,  was  importunate  beggar.  Therefore,  when  the  ptth 
fie  saw  certain  persons,  not  only  embracing  with  resignation,  but  also  with  the  Moit 
vohintary  choice,  and  under  a  pretext  of  devotion,  the  horrors  of  absolaie  povertyf  beg^ 
ging  their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  renouncing  all  their  worldly  posse^iOBa  mad 
occupations,  thay  called  all  such  persons  Bcghards,  or,  if  they  were  women,  BegkurU, 
without  ever  once  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  and  maxims  by  which  tbey  wen 
distinguished.  The  sect  called  Apostles,  the  rigid  Franciscans,  the  brethren  of  the  frw 
spirit,  of  whom  hereafter,  all  embraced  this  sordid  stato  of  beggary  ;  and  though  amoag 
these  orders  there  was  not  only  the  widest  difference,  but  even  the  greatest  oppo•itioi^ 
the  Germans  called  them  indiscriminately  Beghards,  from  the  miserable  state  which  thif 
had  all  embraced.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  character  which  they  possessed  ■ 
common,  was  striking  ;  while  the  sentiments  and  maxims  that  divided  them  escnped  Ikt 
observation  of  the  multitude. 

But  the  word  beghard  acquired  a  second  and  new  signification  in  this  century,  being 
employed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  signify  a  person  who  prayed  with  uncommon 
frequency,  and  who  distinguished  himself  from  those  about  him  by  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  piety.  The  force  of  this  term,  in  its  new  signification,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  word  Mt'thodiHt,  which  is  at  present  the  denomination  of  a  certain  set  of 
fanntics  in  these  kinp^doniit.  Such  therefore  as  departed  from  the  manner  of  litingthat 
was  usual  among  their  fellow-citizens,  nnd  distiiigtiiMlied  thcniseUc.^  by  the  gravity 
of  their  aspect,  and  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  were  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Bcghards  and  Beguttes  in  Germany,  and  of  Beguins  and  B^;uiiics 
in  France.  The  use  of  these  terms  was  at  first  so  extensive,  that,  as  we  could  show 
by  many  examples,  tbey  nere  applied  even  to  the  monks  themselves  ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  they  were  applied  with  less  extent,  and  were  confined  to  those  whofonned  a  sort 
of  an  intermediate  order  iH^tween  the  monks  and  citizen;,  and  who  resembled  the  former 
in  their  manner  of  livii);:,  without  assuming  their  name,  or  contracting  their  obliga!* 
tidn.<«.  The  Tertiaries,  iberelbrc,  or  half  monks  of  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  in 
general,  of  nil  the  religious  orders,  were  called  Bcghards  ;  for  though,  as  lay  citizens, 
they  belonged  to  the  body  politic,  yet  they  distinguished  themseU^es  by  their  monkish 
dispositions,  and  their  profession  of*  extraordinary  piety  and  sanctity  of  manners.  The 
fraternity  of  weavers,  the  brethren  of  St.  Alexius,  the  followers  of  Gerhard  the  Great| 
in  n  word,  all  who  pretended  tn  nn  unconnnon  degree  of  sanctity  and  devotion,  were 
called  Bcghards,  although  tbey  proeured  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life  by  honest  in- 
dustry, without  having  recourse  to  the  sordid  trade  of  begging. 

The  denominations  therefore  of  Beghards,  Beguttes,  Beguins,  and  Beguines,  are  rather 
honourable  than  otherwise,  when  we  consider  their  origin  ;  and  they  are  mentioned  as 
such,  in  several  records  and  deeds  of  this  century-,  whose  authority  is  most  respectable, 
particularly  in  the  Testament  of  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France.  But  in  process  of  time,  these 
terms  lost  gradually,  as  the  case  often  happens,  their  primitive  signification,  and  becsBS 
marks  of  inlnmy  and  derision.  For,  among  these  religious  beggars,  and  those  sancti- 
monious pretenders  to  extraordinary  piety,  there  were  many  whose  piety  was  nothlfl| 
more  than  the  most  senseless  superstition  ;  man>  also,  whose  austere  devotion  was  le- 
companied  nith  opinions  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrine  oC 
the  church,  and  what  was  still  more  horrible,  many  artful  hypocrites,  who,  nnder  the 
mask  of  religion,  concealed  the  most  abominable  principles,  and  committed  tke  most 
enormous  crimes.  These  were  the  fools  and  knaves  who  brought  tke  denominatioa 
of  Bcghards  into  disrepute,  and  rendered  it  both  ridiculous  and  infamous,  so  that  it  was 
only  employed  to  signify  idiots,  hereties,  or  hypocrites.  The  denomination  of  Lolbardi, 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  amply  kereafter,  metwitk  the  samefttc, 
and  was  rendered  conlemvl\>»\e  \in  tVe  v^t^t^ws  ^^«^BK3J^«,\^\M^SKAi^(tt;f  under  tbatipf* 
ciou§  title- 
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which  they  followed  in  consequence  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  famous  saint  now  mentioned,  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  in  no  other  lights 
than  as  seculars  and  laymen.*  It  is  however  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Bizochi  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  de- 
rived their  different  denominations  of  perfect  and  imperfecU 
from  the  different  degrees  of  austerity  that  they  discovered 
in  their  manner  of  living.  The  perfect  Uved  upon  alms, 
abstained  from  wedlock,  and  had  no  fixed  habitations. 
The  imperfect^  on  the  contrary,  had  their  houses,  wives, 
and  possessions,  and  were  engaged,  like  the  rest  of  thdr 
fellow-citizens,  in  the  various  affairs  of  life.' 

XLi.  We  must  not  confound  these  Beguins  and  Beguines, 
who  derived  their  origin  from  an  austere  branch 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  with  the  German  and  e„?ri\^2Jj" 
Belmc  Beguines,  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  ^SS°S?° 
in  tms  century,  and  multiplied  prodigiously  in  a  'j^yti^,^ 
very  short  space  of  time."    Their  origin  was  of  ^««*«'»*««»»- 

8  See  the  Acta  M^cts.  ThtUog,  published  by  Limborch,  p.  298,  302,  310,  313,  and  par- 
ticularly 307,  329,  382,  389,  &c.  Among  the  various  passages  of  uncient  writers,  whidi 
tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Fratricelli  and  Beguins,  1  shall  quote  only  one,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Jordan's  Cbronicon,  published  by  Muratori,  in  his  Antiq,  lUd.  nudii 
cevi,  torn.  iv.  p.  1020,  and  confirms  almost  every  thing  we  have  said  upon  that  head ; 
Anno  1294.  **  Petrus  de  Macerata  et  Petrus  de  Forosemproneo  Apostate  fuemot  ordinis 
Minorum  et  haeretici.  Ilis  petentibus  eremitiee  vivcro,  ut  Regulam  B.  Francisci  ad 
literam  servare  possent.  Quibus  filures  Apustatx  adhxserunt,  qui  statum  communitatia 
damnabant  ct  declarationcs  ReguJie,  et  vocabaiit  se  Fratrcs  S.  Francisi,"  be  ought  to  have 
Mid  Fratricellotf,  "  Secularcs  ;**  i.  e.  the  Tertiarics,  who  were  the  friends  and  associatea 
of  the  (ratricelli,  without  quilting  however  their  secular  state,  or  entering  into  the 
nonastic  order,  "  Seculares,  autem  vocarunt  Bizochios  aut  Fratricellos  vel  Bocaaotot," 
kere  Jordan  is  mistaken,  in  affirming,  that  the  seculars  were  called  Fratricelli :  for  this 
latter  name  belonged  only  to  the  true  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  to  the  Tertiarias. 
The  other  circumstances  of  this  account  are  exact,  and  show  that  the  more  austere  pro- 
fessors of  the  Franciscan  rule  were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  into  friars  and  seculars, 
and  that  the  latter  were  called  Bizochi.  "  li  dogmalizabant,  quod  nullus  summus  Pon- 
tifei  Regulam  B.  Francisci  declarare  potuit.  Item,  quod  Angelus  abstulit  a  Nieolao  tertio 
P^atus  auctoritatem  . . .  Et  quod  ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera  ecclesia,**  &c. 

t  This  division  is  mentioned,  or  supposed,  by  several  authors,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Jieta  InqwisU.  Tholosana:,  p.  303,  310,  312,  313,  319,  &c. 

u  In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  great  debate  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands  con^ 
earning  the  origin  of  the  Brghards  and  Beguines,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ample  ac- 
count in  a  work  not  yet  published.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy,  the  Bqguines 
DToduccd  the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable  records  and  diplomas,  from  which 
It  appeared,  that  so  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  there  had  been  several 
oocietics  of  Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  It  is  true,  they  had  no 
more  than  three  of  these  authentic  acts  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  their  antiquity  ;  the  first 
was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1065,  the  second  in  the  year  1129,  the  third  in  1151  ;  and 
they  were  all  three  drawn  up  at  Vilvordeu,  by  the  Beguines,  who  at  that  time,  were 
settled  there.  See  Aub.  Mirsi  Opera  DiplomaHco  hUtwieOf  tom.  ii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  949,  and 
torn.  ilL  p>  698,  edit.  nov.  Erycius  Puteanus,  De  Beghnunrum  opted  Belgaa  instUuio  tt 
fumku  luffragio.  This  treatise  of  Puteanus  is  to  be  found  with  another  of  the  same 
aadior,  and  upon  the  same  sutgect,  in  a  work  entitled  Josephl  Geldolphia  Ryckel  Vita 
S.  Veggte  turn  MMMkmOmM^  f.  65— S87.  Dacai.  1631,  in  4to.  Now,  though  we 
gmit  uat  thoft  writan  ne  aMikn,  who  place  th«  tcatTtet  (A  xV^  ^k«i^^\\v  ^Sn 
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earlier  date  than  this  century,  but  it  was  only  now  that 
they  acquired  a  name,  and  made  a  noise  in  the  wodd 
Their  primitive  establishment  was,  undoubtedly,  the  effect 
of  virtuous  dispositions  and  upright  intentions.  A  certain 
number  of  pious  women,  both  virgins  and  widows,  in 
order  to  maintain  theur  integrity,  and  preserve  their  prin- 
ciples from  the  contagion  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  affe, 
formed  themselves  into  societies,  each  of  which  had  a 
fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  a  female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
tune  between  exercises  of  devotion,  and  works  of  honest 
industry,  reserving  to  themselves  the  Uberty  of  entering 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  as  also  of  quitting  the  con- 
vent, whenever  they  thought  proper.  And  as  all  those 
among  the  female  sex,  who  made  extraordinary  professions 
of  piety  and  devotion,  were  distinguished  by  the  tide  of 
Beguines,  i.  e.  persons  who  were  uncommonlv  assidumn 
in  prayer^  that  title  was  givep  to  the  women  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking.""  The  first  society  of  this  kind,  that  we 
read  of,  was  formed  at  Nivelle  in  ^Brabant,  in  the  year 
1226 ;'  and  was  followed  \}}f  so  many  institutions  of  a  Uke 
nature,  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  that 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tlusre  was 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  note  that  had  not  its  Beguinage,  or 
Vineyard,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  in  conformity  to  the 
style  of  the  Song  of  Sofigs.^    All  these  female  societies 

twelfth  or  tbirteenth  century,  yet  the  small  number  of  authentic  records,  vhich  they 
have  to  produce  in  favour  of  their  antiquity,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  lay  concealed  before  the  time  in  which  these  writers  place  their  oriciu, 
and  may  render  it  almost  probtible,  that  the  only  convent  of  Beguines,  that  existed  biuore 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  that  of  Vilvordcn  in  Brabant. 

w  All  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  that  yet  remain  in  Flanders  and  Honand,  where 
their  convents  have  almost  entirely  changed  thrir  ancitiit  and  primitiTe  form,  aflSrm 
unanimously,  that  both  their  name  and  institution  derive  ihoir  origin  from  St  Begghe, 
dutchess  of  Brabant,  and  daughter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  This  lady  therefore  they  consider  as  their 
patroness,  and  honour  her  as  a  kind  of  tutelary  divinity  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
veneration  and  respect.  Sec  Jos.  Geld,  a  RycKcl,  in  rita  S.  Begf;<t  cum  Adnoiai.  ikaci 
et  Lovami  edUa;  a  work  of  great  bulk  and  little  merit,  and  full  of  the  most  silly  mi 
insipid  fables.  Those  who  are  no  well-wishers  to  the  cauoe  of  the  Beguines,  adopt  a  qiitt 
different  account  of  their  origin,  which  they  deduce  from  Lambert  le  Bt-gue,  a  priest  tid 
native  of  Liege,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  ccntur},  and  was  much  esteemed  on  accoiot 
of  his  eminent  piety.  The  learned  Peter  Coens,  canon  of  Antwerp,  haa  defended  thv 
opinion  with  more  erudition  than  any  other  writer,  in  his  DitquisUio  HUioriea  4i  OngiM 
Beghinantm  et  Beghinagionunin  Belgio^  Leod.  1672,  in  l2mo. 

ID"  X  Other  historians  say,  in  the  year  1207. 

y  See  Matth.  Paris,  Histcr.  Mmjor^  9d  Jtn,  1243,  and  1250,  p.  640,  696.     Thomai 

Cantifirafensis  in  Bom  Universal  de  J^pd^  lib.  ii.  cap.  li.  p.  478,  edit  ColveneriL    ff 

«rus  ,de  Herenihal,  in  hu  Jlnnab^fratt  iiiUMEih^^«ii|!bL  tlhey  am  not  vet  rrfrHritfni,  we 

l»ave  a  very  remaiksStle  V^^asaieb  ^e^\s5  Ha*  ^se^^^.  a.  "^leaiXi  VaN&  TlUitfarfCuarj  ti 
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were  not  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  but  in  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  prayer, 
meditation,  or  other  religious  exercises,  were  employed  in 
weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual  labours  of  vari- 
ous kiucJs.  The  poor,  sick,  and  disabled  beeuines  were 
supported  by  the  pious  Uberality  of  such  opulent  persons 
as  were  friends  to  the  order. 

XLij.  This  female  institution  was  soon  imitated  in  Flan- 
ders by  the  other  sex ;  and  considerable  numbers  B«rh.rdt  « 
of  unmarried  men,  both  bachelors  and  widow-  ^^•'^'' 
en,  formed  themselves  into  commmiities  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  the  beguines,  under  the  inspection  and  go- 
vernment of  a  certain  chief,  and  with  the  same  religious 
views  and  purposes ;  still  however  reserving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  former  method  of  life/ 
These  pious  persons  were,  in  the  style  of  this  age,  caUed 
beghards,  and  by  a  corruption  of  that  term  usual  among 
the  Flemish  and  the  Dutcn,  bogards ;  from  others  they  re- 
ceived the  denomination  of  Lollards ;  in  France  they  were 
distinguished  at  first  by  that  of  bona  valets^  or  bons  garcan$^ 
and  afterward  by  that  of  be^^uins ;  they  were  also  called 
the  fraternity  of  weavers,  from  the  trade  which  the  greatest 
part  of  them  exercised.  The  first  society  of  the  beghards 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  established  at  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1228,  and  continues  still  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
though  the  brethren,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  have  lon| 
since  departed  from  their  primitive  rule  of  discipline  ani 
manners.  This  first  establishment  of  the  beghards  was 
followed  by  many  more  in  Germany,  France,  Hollsmd,  and 
Flanders  ;  though,  after  all  their  success,  their  congrega* 
tions  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  beguines."  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  Roman  pontins  never  ho* 

VUam.  S.  Beggct,  §  cxcvi.  p.  355.  The  origin  and  charters  of  the  conventB  of  Beguines 
that  were  founded  during  this  and  the  following  century  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  are 
treated  in  an  ample  muniKir  by  Aub.  Mira;us,  in  hia  Opera  Histcrico  dipUmuMeOf  John 
Bapt.  Grammaye,  in  hi«  ^ntitptUates  Bdgicte,  Anton.  Sanders  in  his  Brtiantia  el  JFW- 
dria  iUutlnUOj  and  by  the  other  writers  of  Belgic  history. 

z  Matth.  Paris,  Hut.  .Major,  ad  An.  1253,  p.  539,  540. 

a  See  Ryckelii  Vita  S.  Begga,  p.  635.  Ant.  Sanderii  Flandria  IttuitraiOf  lib.  c.  twL 
p.  136.  Jo.  Bapt.  Grammayei  ArUiquiiat.  FUmd.  tt  in  GantUaWj  p.  28.  Aub  Marici 
Opi:ra  Diplam,  Hist,  torn.  iii.  c  clxtiii.  p.  145.  Ilelyot*  Hist,  dek  Ordret^  torn.  vU.  p. 
84d,  who  is  nererthcl'^sA  chaigcabk*  with  many  errors.  *'  Gerhardus  Antoninus,  Pater 
Minister,"  so  the  head  of  the  order  is  called  in  oor  times,  '*  Beghardorum  Antwerpien- 
■ium  in  Epistola  ad  Uyckiaai  de  Beyhadrdonim  origine  et  fktis,''  in  Ryckelii  FUa  8* 
Begga,  p.  489.  This  author  indeed|  fron  a  s|iirit  of  ptrtmity  to  his  order,  conceahi  the 
tnitti  duipiedlj  in  farloiif  pteces* 
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noured  the  societies  of  the  beghards  and  be^uines  with 
their  solemn  or  explicit  approoation,  nor  connrmed  their 
establishments  by  tne  seal  of  their  authority.  They  how- 
ever granted  them  a  full  toleration,  and  even  defended 
them  often  against  the  stratagems  and  violence  of  their 
enemies,  who  were  many  in  number.  This  appears  by  the 
edicts  in  favour  of  the  beghards  which  the  pontiffs  grante4 
in  rompliaitce  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  illus- 
trious personages,  who  wished  well  to  that  society.  It  did 
not  however  continue  always  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  convents,  both  of  the  beghards  and  be- 
guines,  are  now  either  demolished,  or  converted  to  other 
uses.  In  Flanders  indeed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
latter  still  subsist,  but  few  of  the  former  are  to  be  found 
any  where. 

XLiii.  After  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  rulers  <tf 
the  church,  and  of  the  monastic  and  other  reU- 
Qtfk  wriien.  gjQug  orders  that  were  instituted  or  became  fa- 
mous duruig  this  century,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  con- 
clude this  chapter  by  mentioning  briefly  tne  Greek  and 
Latui  writers,  who,  during  the  same  period,  acquired  a 
name  by  their  learned  productions.  The  most  eminent 
among  the  Greeks  were, 

Nicetas  Acominatus,  who  composed  a  work,  entitled, 
The  History  and  Treasure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith ; 

Germanus,  the  Grecian  patriarch,  of  whom  we  have  yet 
extant,  among  other  productions  of  less  note,  A  Book 
against  the  Latins,  and  An  Exposition  of  the  Greek  Liturgy ; 

Theodorus  Lascaris,  who  left  behind  him  several  trea- 
tises upon  various  subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  and  who 
also  entered  the  lists  against  the  Latins,  which  was  the 
reigning  passion  among  such  of  the  Greeks,  as  were  en* 
dowed  with  any  tolerable  parts,  and  were  desirous  of 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  nation  ; 

Nicephorus  Blemmida,  who  employed  his  talents  in  the 
salutary  work  of  healing  the  divisions  between  the  GreekB 
and  Latins; 

Arsenius,  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Greeks,  is  far  from  being  contemptible  ; 

Georgius  Acropolita,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
renown,  not  only  by  his  histoiical  writings,  but  also  by 
the  transactions  and  negotiations  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  Michael ; 
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Johannes  Beccus,  or  Veccus,  who  involved  hunself  in 
much  trouble,  and  made  himself  many  enemies,  by  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  Latins  against  his  own  nation 
with  too  much  zeal ; 

George  Metochita,  and  Constantine  Meliteniota,  who 
employed,  mthout  success,  their  most  earnest  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins ; 

Greorge  Pachymeres,  who  acquired  a  name  by  his  com- 
mentary upon  Dionysius,  the  pretended  chief  of  the  mys« 
tics,  and  by  a  history  which  he  composed  of  his  own  time; 
and 

Greorge  the  Cyprian^  whose  hatred  of  the  Latins,  and 
warm  opposition  to  Veccus  above  mentioned,  rendered 
him  more  famous  than  all  his  other  productions. ** 

XLiv.  The  prodigious  number  of  Latin  writers  that  ap« 
peared  in  this  century,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  jj^ 
to  mention  them  all;  we  shall  therefore  confine  '"*'** 
our  account  to  those  among  them  who  were  the  most  emi- 
nent, and  whose  theological  writings  demand  most  fre- 
quently our  notice  in  the  course  of  tnis  history.  Such  are, 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who,  though  es- 
teemed on  account  of  his  piety  and  knowledge,  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  mean  parts  and  of  a  weak  judgment,  full 
of  enthusiastic  and  visionary  notions,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered, during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  by  the  misera- 
ble and  blinded  multitude,  as  a  prophet  sent  from  above. 
The  pretended  prophecies  of  this  silly  fanatic  are  abun- 
dantly known,  and  have  been  frequently  published  f 

Stephen  Laugton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  books 
of  Scripture;** 

Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  society  of  friars  mi- 
nors, or  Franciscans,  whose  writings  were  designed  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  excite  pious  and  devout  sentiments, 
but  discover  little  genius  and  less  judgment ; 

b  For  a  more  ample  account  of  all  these  writers,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Bibliotlieca 
Grttcttf  of  Fabrkius. 

e  Th(^  life  of  Joachim  was  written  in  Italian,  by  Gregory  di  Lauro,  and  published  in 
4to.  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1660.  The  first  edition  of  his  prophecies  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  followed  by  seferai  new  editions  to  satisfy  the  cu* 
riosity  of  the  populace,  great  and  small. 

{CF*  d  Langton  was  a  learned  and  polite  author  for  the  age  he  lired  in.  It  is  to  him 
wc  are  indebted  for  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapten.  He  wrote  Commcntai-ic!« 
upon  all  the  Bookf  of  the  Old  Tattamcnt,  and  upon  St.  PviuVa  'E.^^^^^** 
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Alan  de  Tlsle,  a  logician,  who  made  no  mean  figun 
among  the  disputatious  tribe,  who  applied  himself  also  to 
the  study  of  chymistry,  and  published  several  moral  d»* 
courses,  in  which  there  are  many  wise  and  useful  Cdduni- 
tations  and  precepts  f 

Jacobus  ae  Vitriaco,  who  acquired  a  naase  by  his  Oii- 
ental  History ;  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  whoae  Hiatoiy 
of  the  Lombards^  was  received  with  applause. 

The  writers  of  this  century,  who  ontained  the  greatest 
renown  on  account  of  their  laborious  researches  m  what 
was  called  philosophical  or  dialectical  theology,  weie  AI* 
bertus  Magnus,  Ttiomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  who 
were  each  of  them  truly  possessed  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  a  sublime  and  penetrating  genius,  accompanied  with 
an  uncommon  talent  of  soundmg  the  most  hidden  truths, 
and  treating  with  facilit}'  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  though 
they  are  all  chargeable  with  errors  and  reveries  that  do 
little  honour  to  their  memories/  The  other  writen^  who 
trod  the  same  intricate  paths  of  metaph}  sical  divinityt 
were  many  in  number,  and  several  of  them  justly  adnumif 
though  much  inferior  in  renown  to  the  celebrated  triuB« 
virate  now  mentioned;  such  were  Alexander  de  Hales,  the 
interpreter  of  Aristotle,  William  of  Paris,"  Robert  Capito,^ 
Thomas  Cantipratensis,  John  de  Peckham^  William  Du- 
rand,  Roger  Bacon,*"  Richard  Middletou,  JEgidiuH  de  C(h 
lumna,  Armand  de  Bello  Visu,  and  several  others. 

Hugo  de  St.  Caro  gained  much  applause  by  the  Con« 
cordance  which  he  composed  of  the  Holy  Bible  J 

e  SeTenU  of  the  name  of  Alan  lived  in  this  century,  who  have  been  ttmicdy  een- 
founded  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writf^n.  See  Jac.  le  Boeuf,  Memoirei  mtrF^tL 
fAuxerre,  tom.  i.  p.  300,  et  DisterL  tur  VHut.  C  rt/.  ft  Ecelta.  de  Parity  toni.  u.  f,  M. 

f  Jac.  Echardi  Scriptor,  Domin.  tom.  i.  p.  454.     Bollandi  Prctf,  ad  Acta  Smto'.  taa« 
i.  p.  9. 
'  g  For  an  account  of  Albert,  sec  Echard.  Script.  Dmn.  tom.  i.  p.  163.     For  mn 


of  Thomas  Aquinaet,  who  was  cailfd  the  Angel  of  th  ■  ScholaHict,  among  other  Mrieidii 
titles,  see  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  tom.  i.  Martii,  |).  655,  ot  Ant.  1'uron,  Vie  de  8i.  Ammi, 
Paris,  1737,  in  4to.  We  havi>  also  a  circumiitantial  relation  of  whatever  eonoenw  tli 
life,  writmgs,  and  exploits  of  Bunavf-nhira;  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  LifonntfiM  m  FcaMib 
in  the  two  following  books,  viz.  Colonia,  Histoire  LUeraire  de  la  ViUe  de  Lyon^  ton.  IL  f> 
307,  and  the  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  dn  CiUte  de  5.  Bonuventure,  par  un  Rdigieux  CordtHmt  f 
Lyon,  1747,  in  8vo. 

h  See  the  Gallia  Chriitiana,  published  by  the  Benedictinesi,  tom.  vii.  p.  95. 

i  The  learned  Anthony  Wood  has  given  an  ample  account  oi  Robert  CapHOyiitii 
Antiquilat,  Oxoniens,  tom.  i.  p.  81,  105, 

Sep*  b  We  are  surprised  to  find  Roger  Bacon  thrust  here  into  a  crowd  of  Tvtpr 
lUeraU,  since  that  great  man,  whose  astonishing  genius  and  universal  Irnrnin^  hai  t  tlnii^y 
been  taken  notice  oi^  was,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  Albert  and  BoaavMitimi  two  rf 
the  heroes  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  triuioTirate. 

ICT*  1  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  or  St,  Cher,  composed  also  a  very  leaned  eoDcetfoii  of  tti 
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Guillaume  de  St.  Amour  curried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  resolution,  but  with  little  success,  a  literary  and  theolo- 
gical war  against  the  mendicant  fiiars,  who  looked  upon 
begging,  as  a  mark  of  sanctity. 

Humbert  de  Romanis  drew  up  a  system  of  rules  and 

Krecepts,  with  a  view  to  put  under  a  better  regulation  the 
ves  and  manners  of  the  monastic  orders. 

Guilielmus  Peraldus  arose  in  this  century  to  the  highest 
degree  of  literary  renown,  in  consequence  of  a  system  of 
jnorals  he  published  under  the  title  of  Stimma  Virtutum 
et  Vitiorum.''' 

Raymond  Martin  yet  survives  the  ol)Iivion  that  has  co- 
vered many  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  liis  Pugio  FideU 
or  Sword  of  Faith,  which  he  drew  against  the  Jews  and 
vSaracens,  has  escaped  the  ruins  of  time. 

John  of  Paris  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  the  glo- 
rious defenders  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice;  since  he 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  civil  powers,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  kings  and  princes,  against  the  ambitious  strata- 
gems and  usurpations  of  the  lloman  pontiffs,  and  declared 
openly  his  opposition  to  the  opuiion  that  was  commonly 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance," 


(  HAPTKR  J  J  I. 

i»v(iHNi\i.  TJir  nofTKivr:  of  tiik  (iiiiisii.w  cmrtCH  j>uiUN'(i  thi- 

(  F.XTUKV. 

f.  However  numerous  and  deplorable  the  corruptions 
and  superstitious  abuses  were,  th&t  had  hitherto 
reignea  in  the  church,  and  deformed  the  beauti-  ,,1?/^"'" 
ful  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  they  were  neverthe-  **'"'• 
less  increased  in  this  ccntur} %  instead  of  being  reformed^, 
and  the  religion  of  Clmst  continued  to  suffer  under  tht* 

tnriou.4  rcoiHo^s  of  tbc  Hebrew,  (ircck,  nnd  Latin  manuscript  of  the  BiMo.  TiiiV 
work,  which  be  entitled  Corrcctorium  Biblicr,  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  tbc  Sor* 
lionne  librar}-.  We  must  not  forget  to  ob«>erve  also,  that  bis  Concordoucr  \a  tbc  fji^r 
that  ever  was  compiled. 

m  See  Colonia,  ilistoire  Literaire  de  la  ViUe  de  LyorXy  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 
n  Wc  may  learn  his  opinion  concerning  the  eticbarist  from  bis  trcutiiir,  c!iti(tf>'J  l><^ 
ifrminatio  dt  .^'.  Cana,  and  published  in  8vo.  nt  London,  by  tbc  learned  Dr.  Alix,.  i\«  tli^ 
year  1686.      Sec  also  Erhordi   Scriptor.  Dominiran.  torn.  i.  50|.      Kilnrii  I7M  Pfrt^' 
ivemvinens.  toni.  i.  p.  'J.  r*7G.  ri77. 

VOL.  IT.  51. 
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growing  l)'ranny  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The 
progress  of  reason  and  tnith  was  retarded  among  the 
Greeks  and  orientals,  by  their  immoderate  aversion  to  the 
Latins,  their  bliyd  achniration  of  whatever  bore  the  stamp 
of  antiquity,  the  indolence  of  their  bishops,  the  stupidity 
of  their  clergy,  and  the  calamities  of  the  times.  Amoi^ 
the  Latins,  many  concurring  causes  united  to  augment  the 
darkness  of  that  cloud  that  liad  already  been  cast  over  the 
divine  lustre  of  genuine  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  couhi  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  any 
thing  that  might  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  diminish 
their  authority,  or  to  encroacjh  upon  their  prerogatives ;  and 
therefore  they  laboured  assiduously  to  keep  the  multitude 
in  the  dark,  and  to  blast  every  attempt  that  was  made  to- 
ward a  reformation  in  the  doctrine  or  discipUne  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  divmes,  among 
whom  tlie  Dommican  and  Franciscan  monks  made  the 
greatest  figure  on  accomit  of  their  unintelligible  jargon 
and  subtihy,  shed  perplexity  and  darkness  over  the  phiQ 
trutlis  of  religion,  by  their  intricate  distinctions  and  endless 
divisions,  anil  by  that  caviHing,  ((uibbling,  disputatio\is 
spirit,  that  is  the  mortal  enemy  both  of  truth  and  virtue. 
It  is  true,  that  these  scholastic  doctors  were  not  all  equally 
chargeable  with  corrupting  the  trutli;  the  most  enormous 
and  criminal  corrupters  of  Christianity  were  those  who  led 
the  multitude  into  the  two  following  abominable  errors : 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  i)orfonn,  if  he  pleased, 
a  more  j)erfect  obcdic'iice  than  (Joii  required  ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  religion  consisted  in  an  external  air  of  gravity, 
and  in  certain  composetl  bodily  gestures. 

fi.  It  will  be  easy  to  confu^m  this  general  account  of  the 
N>w«rt.cie-«f  '"^tatc  of  rcligiou  by  particular  facts.  In  the  fourth 
by'immA^  council  of  tne  Lateran  that  was  held  }>y  Innocent 
*"  III.  in  the  year  1215,  and  at  which  a  prodigious 

number  of  ecclesiastics  were  assembled, '  that  imperious 
pontiff,  without  deigning  to  consult  any  body,  puulished 
no  less  than  seventy  laws  or  decrees,  by  which  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  popes  and  the  power  of  the  clei^ 
were  confirmed  and  extended,  but  also  new  doctrines,  or 
articles  of  laith,  were  imposed  upon  Christians.  Hitherto 
tlie  opinions  of  the  Christian  doctors,  concerning  the  man- 

QV  o  At  thU  couiirW  ibtTC  vtetc  vtc^v*wV  tvA«  Viwudtc^l  utwl  twelve  bishops,  eight  hur 
■J red  nlitmfs  nnA  prior*.  Vw»M«Af»  \Vr  '»n\\o*"»>v\A'»X''  «^^  ■aNwvva  t\\\\\\r  \.\\T«\i«^'fi\ifvMt«^ 
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uer  in  wliicli  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in 
the   eucharist,  were  extremely  different;   nor  had  the 
church  determined  by  any  clear  and  positive  decree,  the 
sentiment  that 'was  to  be  embraced  in  relation  to  that  im- 
portant matter.     It  was  reserv  ed  for  Innocent  to  put  an  end 
to  the  libert}'',  which  every  Christian  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
of  interpreting  this  presence  in  the  manner  he  thought 
most  agreeable  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  most  monstrous  doctrme  that  the 
phreusy  of  superstition  was  capable  of  inventing.     This 
audacious  pontiff  pronounced  the  opinion,  that  is  embraced 
at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome  relating  to  that  point, 
to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  account  of  the  matter ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  establishing  the 
use  of  the  term  transuhstantiation  wjiich  was  hitherto 
absolutely  unknown/    The  same  pontiff  placed,  by  his 
own  authorit}',  among  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  divine 
laws,  that  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest ;  a  confession 
that  implied  not  only  a  general  acknowledgment,  but  also 
a  particulai*  enumeration  of  the  sms  and  folTies  of  the  peni- 
tent.   Before  tliis  period  several  doctors,  indeed,  looked 
upon  this  kind  of  confession^  as  a  duty  inculcated  by  divine 
authority ;  but  this  opinion  was  not  publicly  received  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.     For  though  the  confession  of 
sins  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  essential  dut}^,  yet  it  was 
left  to  every  Christian's  choice,  to  make  tliis  confession 
mentally  to  the  Supre^ie  Being,  or  to  express  it  in  words 
to  a  spiritual  confident  and  director.  *    These  two  laws, 
which,  by  the  authority  of  Innocent,  were  received  as  laws 
of  God,  and  adopted,  of  consequence,  as  laws  of  the  church, 
occasioned  a  multitude  of  new  injunctions  and  rites,  of 
which  not  even  the  smallest  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  writings,  or  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages>  and 
which  were  much  more  aclapted  to  establish  and  extend 
the  reign  of  superstition,  than  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blinded  multituae  upon  the  enormous  abuses  of  which  it 
had  been  the  source. 

III.  There  is  nothing  that  will  contribute  more  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  miserable  state  of  religion  in  this 
century,  and  of  the  phrensy  that  almost  generally  LpSwiJ*" 
prevailed  in  the  devotion  of  these  unhappy  times.  ^*''»»p*"^     ^ 

P  Stx  Ediii.  Albcrtinusy  Vc  Eucharislia,  lib.  iii.  p.  i)7'i. 

'1  Sri'  tf, .  /M,r,fr  of  the  Inarncd  Pnille,  roncrrnini;  anriciilar  rimfM«\«v 
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than  I  he  rise  of  the  sect  called  flagcllantes  or  whippers. 
which  sprung  up  in  Italy  in  the  year  1260,  and  was  pro- 
nagated  from  thence  through  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  societies  that  embraced  this  new  discipline 
presented  the  most  hideous  and  shocking  spectacle  that 
can  well  be  conceived  ;  they  ran  hi  midtitudcs,  com]>osed 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  through 
the  i)ubUc  places  of  the  most  popular  cities,  and  also 
through  the  fields  and  deserts,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
lashing  their  naked  bodies  with  the  most  astonishmg  seve- 
rity, tilling  the  air  with  their  wild  shrieks,  and  beholding 
the  firmament  with  an  air  of  distraction,  ferocity,  and 
horror ;  and  all  this  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  diWne  mercy 
for  themselves  and  others,  by  their  voluntary  mortification 
and  penance/  This  method  of  appeasing  the  Deity  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  notions  concerning  re%iou 
that  generally  prevailed  in  this  century;  nor  did  these 
fanatical  whippet's  do  any  thing  more,  in  tliis  extravs^gant 
disciplme,  than  practise  the  lessons  they  had  received  from 
the  monks,  especiallv  from  those  of  the  mendicant  orden. 
Hence  thev  attracted  the  esteem  and  veneration,  not  onlv 
of  the  pojiulace,  but  also  of  their  rulers,  and  were  honoured 
and  revered  by  all  ranks  and  orders,  on  account  of  their 
extraordinarj-  sanctity  and  virtue.  Their  sect  however 
Uid  not  continue  always  in  the  same  high  degree  of  credit 
md  ronutation  ;  for  tliough  the  primitive  tchippers  were 
exemplary  in  point  of  morals,  yet  their  societies  were 
augmented,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  a  turbulent 
and  furious  rabble,  many  of  whom  were  infected  with  the 
most  ridiculous  and  impious  opinions.  Hence  both  the 
emperors  and  pontirtk  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rehgious  phrcnsy,  by  declaring  all  devout  whipping  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  and  prejudicial  to  the  souPs  eternal 
interests. 

IV.  The  Christian  interpreters  and  commentators  of  this 

fhrmetb,.!  M  century  ditter  verv  little  from  those  of  the  pre- 

I'i^SMi^"'  ceding  times.     The  greatest  part  of  them  pre- 

'.^'^'iriil'/  teiuled   to   draw  from  the  depths  of  truth,  or 

rather  of  their  iniaijinations,  what  they  called  the 

rmfl  Juicr  ami  marroir  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  their  hid- 

V  i.hri>!.  Sv!:otj;cnii   //ij.'"r:a  r-.i^-f?-..- .' vrn.       Ta^^j,  ?  Doiltriu, //lifoin   dts  Flagfika-. 
un|i.  IS.  p.  ■::..;.     \\«.  li.u,-  .i!>o  ^  fiw  :>■  j.iciure  .  t  thi>  I'iinaticaJ  discipliKc  of  the  irAt}: 
y«.  oxhihuca  11.  Mariiu.N  \  ,'      •   lAternre  dc  douc   L-.n«d\ctiiM^ Vqu.  ii.  9. 105,  vi'J 
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den  and  mysterious  sense  ;  and  this  they  did  with  so  little 
dexterity,  so  little  plausibility  and  invention,  that  the  most 
of  their  explications  must  appear  insipid  and  nauseous  to 
such  as  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  judgment  and  taste. 
If  our  readers  be  desirous  of  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
censure,  or  curious  to  try  the  extent  of  their  patience,  they 
have  only  to  peruse  the  explications  that  have  been  given 
by  Archbishop  Langton,  Hugh  de  St.  Cher,  and  Antony  of 
Padua,  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.   The  mystic  doctors  carried  this  visionary  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  to  the  greatest  height,  and  dis- 
played the  most  laborious  industry,  or  rather,  the  most 
egregious  folly,  in  searching  for  mj'steries,  where  reason 
and  common  sense  could  find  nothing  but  plain  and  evident 
truths.  They  were  too  penetrating  and  quicksighted  not  to 
perceive  clearly  in  the  holv  Scriptures  all  those  doctrines 
that  were  agreeable  to  their  idle  and  fantastic  system. 
Nor  were  their  adversaries,  the  schoolmen^  entirely  averse 
to  this  arbitrary  and  fanciful  manner  of  interpretation ; 
though  their  principal  industry  was  employed  rather  in 
collecting  the  explications  given  by  the  ancient  doctors, 
than  in  inventing  new  ones,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Alexander  Hales,  Gulielmus  Alvernus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself.    We  must  not  omit,  however,  observing, 
that  the  scholastic  doctors  in  general,  and  more  especially 
these  now  mentioned,  had  recourse  often  to  the  subtleties 
of  logic  and  metaphysic,  to  assist  them  in  their  explica- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings.     To  facilitate  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  these  divine  books,  Hugh  de  St.  Cher 
composed  his  Concordance,'  and  the  Dominicans,  under  the 
eye  of  theu'  supreme  chief,  the  learned  Jordan,  gave  a 
new  edition  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  Irom  the  aycient  copies.'     The 
Greeks  contributed  nothing  that  deserves  attention  to- 
ward the  illustration  of  the  noly  Scriptures :  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  expounded  witn  great  learning  by 
Gregory  Abulpharaius,    that  celebrated   Syrian,  wnose 
erudition  was  famous  tliroughout  all  the  east,  and  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of 
this  history." 

^  See  Echardi  Scriptor.  Ord.  PradkaiorAom.  i.  p.  1U4. 

t  Kich.  Simon,  CriUqiu  de  la  Biblioikeque  dcs  JiuteursEcdes.par  JkT.  Dti  Pic 

•  r»".  Sim.  A^ieniaimi  nihihfh.  Orient,  Vnticnn,  torn.  Vi.  \».'2.'i'» 
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V.  Systems  of  theology  and  morals  were  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly in  this  century ;  and  the  number  of  those 
iJaiSf'  writers    who  treated  of  the   divine   perfectioiis 
ibcoiogy.      ^^^^^  worship,  and  of  the  practical  rules  of  virtue 

and  obedience,  is  too  great  to  permit  our  mentioning  them 
particularly.     All  such  as  were  endowed  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  genius  and  eloquence  employed  their 
labours  upon  these   noble  branches  of  sacred  science, 
more  especially  the  academical  and  public  teachers,  among 
whom  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  held  the  most  emi- 
nent rank.     It  is  indeed  neither  necessary  to  mentioo  the 
names,  nor  to  enumerate  the  productions  of  these  doctors^ 
since  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  wri- 
tings of  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  will  know 
every  thing  that  is  worlhy  of  note  in  the  rest,  who  were 
no  more  thaii  their  echoes.     The  latter  of  these  two  truly 
great  men,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Angel  of  the  schools, 
or  the  Angelic  Doctor,  sat  unrivalled  at  the  head  of  the 
divines  of  this  century,  and  deservedly  obtained  the  prin- 
cipal place  among  those  who  digested  the  doctrines  of 
Christianit}'  into  a  regular  system,  and  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained them  hi  a  scientific  manner.     For  no  sooner  had 
his  system  or  sum  of  theolos^y  and  morals  seen  the  light, 
than  it  was  received  universally  with  the  highest  applause, 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  famous  Bool^  of  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  and  admitted  as  the  standard  of  truth 
:ind  the  great  rule,  according  to  which  the  public  teachers 
formed  tlicir  plans  of  instruction,  and  the  youth  their  me- 
thod of  study.     Certain  writers  indeed  have  denied  that 
Thomas  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  system  that 
bears  his  name  ;"*  but  the  reasons  they  allege  in  supportof 
this  notion  are  utterly  destitute  of  evidence  land  soudHj/ 
VI.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aristode 
he  icj.  .hstic  as  their  model,  and  made  use  of  the  logical  and 
1  K...r,  f.,r  u.e  ^etaphysical  principles  of  that  subtile  philoso- 
pher in  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  Christian!^! 


I 

I 

nii»>i    iMit 


\\  S(;H  Jo.  Lauiioi  Tradilio  EccltsM  circa  Simoniamf  p.  290. 

X  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Hiator.  Ecclet.  Sccc.  xiii.  p.  3D1.  Echard  and  Quetif,  Scif  * 
tqr.  Ofdin,  Preedicalor  Sxc.  xiii.  torn.  i.  p.  293.  Ant.  Touron,  Vie  dt  St,  Thoma,  p- 
UOl. 
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and  removing  the  diificullies  with  which  some  of  them 
were  attended.  In  their  philosophical  explications  of  the 
more  sublime  truths  of  that  divine  religion  they  followed 
the  hypothesis  of  the  realists^  which  sect,  in  this  centur}% 
was  much  more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  that  of  the 
naminalistSy  on  account  of  the  lustre  ana  credit  it  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Thomas  Anuinas  and  Albeit,  its 
learned  and  venerable  patrons.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
the  subtiltyand  penetration  of  these  irrefragable,  seraphic, 
and  angehc  doctors,  as  they  were  commonly  styled,  they 
often  appeared  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  they  were 
in  reahty,  and  frequently  did  little  more  than  involve  in 
greater  obscurity  the  doctrines  which  they  pretended  to  - 
place  in  the  clearest  light.  For,  not  to  mention  the  ridi- 
culous odditv  of  many  of  their  expressions,  the  hideous 
barbarity  of  their  style,  and  their  extravagant  and  pre- 
sumptuous desire  of  prying  into  matters  that  infinitely  sur- 
pass the  comprehension  of  short-sighted  mortals,  they  were 
chargeable  with  defects  in  their  manner  of  reasoning, 
whicli  every  true  philosopher  will,  of  all  others,  be  most 
careful  to  avoid.  For  they  neither  defined  their  terms  ac- 
curately, and  hence  arose  innumerable  disputes  merelj- 
about  words  ;  nor  did  they  divide  their  subject  with  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  and  hence  they  generallv  treated 
it  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  great 
Angelic  Doctor  himself,  notwithstandhig  his  boasted  me- 
thod, was  defective  in  these  respects  ;  his  definitions  are 
often  vague,  or  obscure,  and  his  plans  or  divisions,  though 
full  of  art,  are  frequently  destitute  of  clearness  and  pro- 
portion. 

VII.  The  method  of  investigating  divine  truth  by  reasou 
and  philosophy  prevailed  universally,  and  was 
followed  with  such  ardour,  that  the  number  of  of'^m,""™';' 
those,  who,  in  conformity  with  the'example  of  the  p'rr.^iy 'Si'* 
ancient  doctors,  drew  tneir  systems  of  theology  ""*'*^"- 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ana  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 

i^Zj^  *  In  the  marpn  of  the  original^  instead  of  biblicistSf  which  we  find  in  the  text, 
Dr,  Mosbeim  has  wrote  sentenliarii,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  oversight.  The  sententiarii. 
or  followers  of  Peter  Lombard,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, arc  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  philosophical  divines,  mentioned  in  thr 
preceding  section,  and  were  quite  opposite  to  the  bibliei,  both  in  their  nmnnor  of  think 
Jpz  and  teaching:.     Sp«»  nboTc,  rent.  xii.  part  ii.  rh.  ii.  "J  viii. 
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aad  who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of  Biblicists« 
diminished  from  day  to  day.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  several 
persons  of  eminent  piety/  and  even  some  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs/  exhorted  with  great  seriousness  and  warmth,  the 
scholastic  divines,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Paris,  to  change  their  method  of  teaching  theology, 
and  laying  aside  their  philosophical  abstraction  and  subtilty, 
to  deduce  the  sublime  science  of  salvation  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  that  purity  and  simplicity  with  which  it 
was  there  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.  But  these 
admonitions  and  exhortations  were  without  eflfect;  the 
evil  was  become  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  remedy,  and 
the  passion  for  logic  and  metaphysic  was  grown  so  uni- 
versal and  so  violent,  that  neither  remonstrances  nor  ar- 
guments could  check  its  presumption,  or  alia}*  its  ardour^ 
In  justice  however  to  the  scholastic  doctors,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  observe,  that  they  did  not  neglect  the  dictates  of  the 
gospel,  nor  tlie  authority  of  tradition  ;  though  what  they 
drew  from  these  two  sources  proves  sufficiently  that  they 
had  studied  neither  with  much  attention  nor  application  of 
mind."  And  it  is  moreover  certain,  tliat  in  process  of  time, 
they  committcij  toothers  the  care  of  consulting  the  sources 
now  mcntionccjy  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  much 
respected  province  of  j)hilosophy,  and  the  intricate  mazes 
of  dialectical  chicane.  And  indeed  independent  of  their 
philosophical  vanity,  we  may  assifrn  another  reason  for 
this  method  of  proceeding,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  For  the  greajest  part  of  these  subtile  doctors 
were  Dominican  or  Franciscan  friars  ;  and  as  the  monks 
of  these  orders  had  no  po^ssessions,  not  even  libraries,  and 
led,  beside,  wanderinff  and  itinerant  lives,  such  of  them 
as  were  ambitious  of  literary  fame,  and  of  the  honours  of 

y  See  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  ^cad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p- 129, 180.  Ant.  Wood,  AUiq,  Oio- 
uiftis.  torn.  i.  p.  91,  92,  94.  •'»  - 

z  See  the  famouM  cpiitle  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  prftgfessors  in  the  uniTerdHrdf  Parii 
published  in  Du  Boulay's  Ilistor.  Acad.  Paris,  toni.  ih.  p.  129.  The  pontiflT  conclude 
that  remarkahic  cpi^«tle  with  the  following  words  ;  *^  Mandamus  et  stride  praecipim^ 
quatenus  sine  fermrnto  inuiidante  scicntie,  doceatia  Thcologicara  puritateih*-  nou  adoT- 
terantes  vcrbum  Dei  Philosophorum  figmentis. .  .sed  contenti  terminis  a  patribus  ibsii* 
lulia  mentes  auditoruin  vestroniin  fractu  cu'lestis  cloquii  saginetis,  ut  baiirianta  footJBu* 
aalvatoris.'" 

a  Fay d it,  ,QlUration  du  Ihp^u  Theologique  par  la  PkUosopkic  d\.iristotey  p.  2S9.  Ri- 
chard Simon.  Crilinue  dr  In  ItibOothequr  de.f  Autrurs  Ecc/^.t,  parM*  Pii  Piii,  torn.  i.  P 
170,  187. 
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authorship,  were,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  draw  their 
Diaterials  from  their  own  genius  and  memory,  being  desti- 
tute of  all  other  succours. 

VIII.  The  opinions  which  these  phUosophical  divines  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  voutn,  appeared  to  uaeh  oppan. 
the  votaiTes  of  the  ancient  fathers  highly  danger-  ^^Jm!^c 
ous  and  even  pernicious ;  amd  hence  they  used  "^'"^ 
their  utmost  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  ol  these  opinions, 
and  to  diminish  the  credit  and  influence  of  their  authors. 
Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  ill  grounded ;  for  the  sub- 
tile doctors  of  the  school  not  only  explained  the  mysteries 
of  religion  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
their  presumptuous  logic,  and  modified  them  accoroing  to 
the  dictates  of  their  imperfect  reason,  but  also  propagated 
the  most  impious  sentiments  and  tenets  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  material  world,  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  nature  of  the  souL  And  when  it  was  ob* 
jected  to  these  sentiments  and  tenets,  that  they  were  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
express  doctrines  of  Scnpture,  these  scholastic  quibblers 
had  recourse,  for  a  reply,  or  rather  for  a  method  ot  escape, 
to  that  perfidious  distmction,  which  has  been  frequently 
employed  by  modem  Deists,  that  these  tenets  were  philo- 
sl)pnically  true,  and  conformable  to  right  reason,  but  that 
they  were  indeed  jtheologicaUy  false,  and  contrary  to  the 
orthodox  faith.  This  kindled  an  open  war  between  the 
BiblicistSj  or  Bible  divines,  and  the  scholastic  doctors, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  this  century,  particularly  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  we  find  the  former  load* 
ing  the  latter  with  the  heaviest  reproaches  in  their  pubUc 
acts  and  in  their  polemic  writings,  and  accusing  them  of 
corrupting  the  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel,  both  in  meir  pub- 
lic lessons,  and  in  their  private  uiscourse.^  Even  St. 
Thomas  hiiaself  was  accused  of  holding  opinions  contra- 
ry to  the  truth ;  his  orthodoxy,  at  least,  was  looked  upon 
as  extremely  dubious  by  many  of  the  Parisian  doctors."^ 

b  See  Matth.  Paris,  flutor.  Jtfis/or,  p.  541.  Boulaj,  Hiai,  JSead.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  397, 
430,  433,  473,  &c. 

c  See  Jo.  Launoii  IBttor,  Gynuur.  ^avarreni,  part  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  czvi.  torn.  iv.  opp. 
part  i.  p.  485.  Boulay,  HUtar.  JUad.  Parit,  torn.  ir.  p.  304.  Petri  Zomii  Oputcda.  M- 
trtLt  torn.  i.  p.  445.  R.  SimOD,  ttttru  Choisies^  torn.  ii.  p.  26G.  Echardi  ScripUr.  Or* 
Siiu  Prttdieator,  torn.  i.  p.  435. 
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He  accordingly  saw  a  formidable  scene  of  opposhioir 
arising  against  hinif  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  conjure 
the  storm,  and  to  escape  untouched.  Others,  whose  au- 
thority was  less  extensive,  and  their  names  less  respecta- 
ble, were  treated  with  more  severity.  The  living  were 
obliged  to  confess  publicly  their  errors ;  and  the  dead, 
who  had  persevereci  in  them  to  the  last,  had  their  memo* 
ries  branoed  with  infamyr 

IX.  But  the  most  formidable  adversaries  the  scholastic 

doctors  had  to  encounter,  were  the  MysticSy  who, 
oSSiTS?"  rejecting  every  thing  that  had  the  least  resem- 
•**~'""-  blance  of  argumentation  or  dispute  about  matters 
of  doctrine  and  opimon,  confined  then*  endeavours  to  the 
advancement  of  inward  piety,  and  the  propagation  of  de- 
vout and  tender  feelings,  and  thus  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity.  The  people,  who  are  much  more 
affected  with  what  touches  their  passions,  than  with  what 
is  only  addressed  to  their  reason,  were  attached  to  the 
Mystics  in  the  warmest  manner ;  and  this  gave  such  we^ht 
to  the  reproaches  and  inveetives  which  they  threw  out 
against  the  schoolmen,  that  the  latter  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  disarm  these  favourites  of  the  multitude  by  mild 
and  submissive  measures,  than  to  return  their  reproaches 
with  indignation  and  bitterness.  They  accordmgly  set 
themselves  to  flatter  the  Mystics,  and  not  only  extolled 
their  sentimental  system,  but  employed  their  pens  in  illus- 
trating and  defending  it ;  nay,  they  associated  it  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  though  they  were  as  diflferent  from 
each  other  as  any  two  things  could  possibly  be.  It  is  well 
known  that  Bonaventura,  Albert  the  Great,  Robert  Capi- 
to,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  contributed  to  this  reconciliation 
between  mysticism  and  dialectics  by  their  learned  labours, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  commentaries  upon  Dio- 
nysius,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics,  whom  these  subtile  doc* 
tors  probably  looked  upon  with  a  secret  contempt. 

X.  Both  the  schooUnen  and  Mystics  of  this  century  treat- 

ed, in  their  writings,  of  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rhli'Mlir "'  rality,  the  duties  of  the  Christian  lite,  and  of  the 
i.«^iay.  means  that  were  most  adapted  to  preserve  or  de- 
liver tht:  soul  Iroin  the  servitude  and  contagion  of  vice ; 
but  their  methods  of  handling  these  important  subjects 
were,  p^  may  he  ojisily  conceived,  entirelv diflerent     We 
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may  forman  idea  of  mystical  moralit]^  from  the  .Observations 
of  George  Pachy  meres  upon  the  writings  of  Dionysius^and 
from  the  Spiritual  Institutes,  or  Abridgment  of  Mystic 
Theology,  composed  by  Humbert  de  Romanis,  of  which 
productions  the  first  was  written  in  Greek,  and  the  second 
in  Latin.  As  to  the  scholastic  moralists,  they  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  defining  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice 
in  general,  and  the  characters  of  the  various  virtues  and 
vices  in  particular ;  and  hence  the  prodigious  nui^ber  of 
sums,  or  systematical  collections  of  virtues  and  vices,  that 
appeared  in  this  century.  The  schoolmen  divided  the 
virtues  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehended  the 
moral  virtues,  which  difi*er  in  no  respect  from  those  which 
Aristotle  recommended  to  his  disciples.  The  second  con- 
tained the  theological  virtues,  which,  in  consequence  of 
what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  they  made  to  consist 
in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Ic^  explaining  and  illustra- 
ting the  nature  of  the  virtues  comprenended  in  these  two 
classes,  they  seemed  rather  to  have  in  view  the  pleasure 
of  disputing  than  the  design  of  instructing;  and  they 
exhausted  ^  their  subtilty  in  resolving  difficulties  which 
were  of  their  own  cresktion.  Thomas  Aquinas  shone  forth 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  though,  like  the  others, 
he  was  often  covered  with  impenetrable  fogs.  The  second 
part  of  his  famous  sum  was  wholly  employed  in  laying 
down  the  principles  of  morality,  and  in  deducing  and  illus- 
trating the  various  duties  that  result  from  them  ;  and  this 
Jiart  of  his  learned  labours  has  had  the  honour  and  mis- 
brtune  of  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  truly  prodigious 
number  of  commentators. 

XI.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
moral  writers  of  tins  and  the  following  centuries 
must  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  and  with  ^mSk'reti^. 
a  perpetual  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  ;|^^^';;[/ 
thousn  they  employ  the  same  terms  that  we  find  »uinT» 


in  the  sacred  writings,  yet  they  use  them  in  a 
quite  different  sense  from  that  which  they  bear  in  these 
divine  books.  They  speak  of  justice,  charity,  faith,  and 
holiness ;  but  as  these  virtues  are  illustrated  bv  these 
quibbling  sophists,  they  differ  much  from  the  amiable  and 
sublime  duties,  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  have  incul- 
cated under  the  same  denominations.    A.  single  example 
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will  be  sufficient  to  render  this  evident  beyond  contndio 
tlon.  A  pious  and  holy  man,  according  to  the  sense  «b- 
sexed  by  our  Saviour  to  these  terms,  is  one,  who  con«&' 
crates  his  affections  and  actions  to  the  service  of  libt 
Supreme  Being,  and  accounts  it  his  highest  honour  and 
fehcity,  as  well  as  his  indispensable  duty,  to  obey  his  laws. 
But  in  the  st^le  of  the  moral  writers  ot  this  age,  be  was  a 
jpiotM  and  holy  man,  who  deprived  himself  of  his  posses- 
Bions  to  enrich  the  priestbooat'to  build  churches  and  found 
monasteries,  and  whose  faith  and  obedience  were  so  im- 
plicitly enslaved  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  Roman 
pontics,  that  he  believed  and  acted  without  examination, 
as  these  lordly  directors  thought  proper  to  prescribe.  Nor 
were  the  ideas  which  these  writers  entertained  concem- 
ius  justice,  at  all  conformable  to  the  nature  of  that  virtne, 
as  It  is  described  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  since  in  their  op. 
nion  it  was  lawful  to  injure,  revile,  torment,  persecute,  and 
even  to  put  to  death,  a  heretic,  i.  e.  any  person  who  rvAised 
to  obey  blindly  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  or  to  believe 
all  the  absurdities  which  they  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  multitude. 

XII.  The  writers  of  controversy  in  this  century  were  - 
TbcMtBoi  more  oumerous  than  respectable.     Nicetas  Aco* 
S^''.?i.i  minatus,  who  made  a  considerable  figure  among   ' 
''**^"-      the  Greeks,  attacked  all  the  different  sects  in  his  | 
work,  entitled  The  Treasure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith ;  but 
he  combated  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  defended  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  maintain,  ratlier  by  the  decrees  of  ( 
councils,  and  the  decisions  of  the  fathers,  than  by  the  die-  ' 
.  tates  of  reason  and  the  authority  of  Scripture.     Kaytnond 
of  Pennafort  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Latins,  who 
abandoned  the  uflchristian  method  of  converting  infidds 
by  the  force  of  arms  and  the  terrors  of  capital  punishments, 
and  who  undertook  to  vanquish  the  Jews  and  Saracens  by 
reason  and  argument.''     This  engaged  in  the  same  contrO' 
versy  a  considerable  number  of  able  disputants,  wJ)i»  V< 
acquainted  with   the   Hebrew    and    .^bi     "--  '—    - 
among  whom  Raymond  JMarlin,  the  celebr 
the  Sword  of  Faith,'  is  unquestionably  en 
rank.    Thomas  Aquinas  also  appearedir' 
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the  Christian  champions ;  and  his  book  against  the  Gen- 
tiles' is  far  from  being  contemptible  ;  nor  ou^ht  we  to  omit 
mentioning  a  learned  work  of  Alan  de  Tlsle,  which  was 
designed  to  refute  the  obiections  of  both  Jews  and  pa* 

fans/  The  writers,  who  handled  other  more  particinar 
ranches  of  theological  controversy,  were  far  inferior  to 
these  now  mentioned  in  genius  and  abilities  ;  and  their 
works  seemed  less  calculated  to  promote  the  truth,  than 
to  render  their  adversaries  odious. 

XIII.  The  grand  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church  was  still  carried  on ;  and  all  the 
efforts  that  were  made,  during  this  century,  to  ^e^*  S;SS« 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  another,  ?nd  uuJ' 
proved  ineffectual    Gregory  IX.  employed  the  ~«»*»«^*» 
ministry  of  the  Franciscan  monks  to  brine  about  an  ac-> 
commodation  with  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  with  zeal  this 
laudable  purpose  from  the  year  1232,  to  the  end  of  his 

fontificate,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  success.*" 
mocent  IV.  embarked  in  the  same  undertaking  in  the 
year  1247,  and  sent  John  of  Parma,  with  other  Franciscan 
friars,  to  Nice  for  the  same  purpose ;  while  the  Grecian 
pontiiSr  came  in  person  to  Rome,  and  was  declared  legate 
of  the  apostolic  see.^  But  these  previous  acts  of  mutual 
civility  and  respect,  which  could  not  but  excite  the  hopes 
of  such  as  longed  for  the  conclusion  of  these  unhappy  dis- 
eords,  did  not  terminate  in  the  reconciliation  that  was  ex- 
pected. New  incidents  arose  to  blast  the  influence  of 
these  salutary  measures,  and  the  flame  of  dissension  re- 
covered new  vigour.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV. 
the  aspect  of  thmgs  changed  for  tne  better,  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  renewed  with  sucli  success,  as 
promised  a  speedy  conclusion  of  these  unhappy  divisions. 
For  Michael  Palseologus  had  no  sooner  driven  the  Latins 
out  of  Constantinople,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  declare  his  pacific  intentions,  that  thus  he  might  esta- 
blish his  disputed  dominion,  and  gain  over  the  Roman  pon- 


f  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  DtUet.  ^rgumentorun  tt  Seriptor,  pro  veritaU  Relig'  ChrUiian, 

270. 
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tiff  to  his  side/  But,  during  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions, Urban's  death  left  matters  unfinished,  and  suspended 
once  more  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  public.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X.  proposals  of  peace  were 
^  e^ain  made  by  the  same  emperor,  who,  after  much  oppo- 
sition from  his  own  clergy,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  couo- 
cil  that  was  assembled  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,'  and 
there,  with  the  solemn  consent  of  John  Veccus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  several  Greek  bishops,  publicly 
^reed  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  proposea  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.'"  This  reunion  however  was  not  durable ; 
for  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Greece  and  Italy  beine 
changed  some  years  after  this  convention,  and  that  in  sucb 
a  manner  as  to  deliver  the  former  from  all  apprehensions 
of  a  Latin  invasion,  Andronicus,  the  son  oi  Michael,  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the  palace  of  Bla- 
chemse,  a.  d.  1284,  in  which,  by  a  solemn  aecree,  this  ig- 
nominious treaty  was  declared  entirely  null,  and  the  ra- 
mous  Veccus,  by  whose  persuasion  and  autiiority  it  had 
been  concluded,  was  sent  mto  exile."  This  resolute  mea- 
sure, as  may  well  be  imagined,  rendered  the  divisions  more 
violent  than  they  had  been  before  the  treaty  now  mention- 
ed ;  and  it  was  also  followed  by  an  open  schism,  and  by 
the  most  unhappy  discords  among  the  Grecian  clergy. 
XIV.  We  pass  over  several  controversies  of  a  more  pri- 
vate kind  and  of  inferior  moment,  which  have 
roncer,fi«r*"  Motlung  lu  thcir  nature  or  circumstances  that  de- 
HTcK^I"  serves  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  but  we  must 
feS^M^con-  wot  forget  to  observe  that  the  grand  dispute  con- 
tiuued.  cerning  the  Eucharist  was  still  continued  in  this 

century, not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  several  other  places. 

k  Wadding.  Anntd.  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  181,  201, 223,  269,  303. 

I  See  Wadding.  ^nntU,  JMUu/r,  torn.  it.  p.  343,  371,  torn.  v.  p.  9,  29,  62.  Coloiiit 
Hitt.  Liter,  de  Ville  de  Lyon^  torn.  ii.  p.  284. 

(LjP  m  Joseph,  and  not  Vecciia,  was  patriarch  of  Conitantinople,  when  Uui  treitj 
was  concluded.  The  former  had  bound  himself  by  a  aolemn  oatli  never  to  consent  to 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  for  which  reason  the  empe^ 
ror,  wbrn  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Lyons,  proposed  to  Joseph  the  foUowii^^  altiBr- 
nativc ;  that  if  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  accommodation,  he  skonld  re^ 
iiouncc  bis  patriarchal  dignity ;  but  if  they  failed  in  their  attempt  he  wn«  to  reaiiB 
patriarch,  advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  retire  to  a  convent,  until  the  mntter  was 
decided.  The  ambass»ador  succeeded,  Joseph  was  deposed,  and  Veccne  elected  in  his 
place  ;  when,  and  not  before,  tbb  tatter  ratified  the  treaty  in  question  bj  hit  soleiBD 
consent  to  the  ignominious  article  of  fupr^timq/  and  frt-'Cmnmce,  whkh  it  conAzned  tt 
the  Roman  pontitfl 

n  Leo  Allatius  dt  perpthta  contenwme  EctUt.  Oricnf.  Ocddmt.  lib.  iL  c.  zv.  svL  ^ 
-^27.    Fred.  Spanheim  de  perpet,  dlnensimf^  Gtw^r.  el  LOh^  tpn*  ii.  ofp.  p.  438^  ftc. 
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For  thoi]^h  Innocent  IIL  had,  in  the  council  held  at  the 
Lateran  ui  the  year  1215,  presumptuously  taken  upon  him 
.o  place  transuostantiaium  among  the  avowed  doctrines  of 
:he  Latin  church,  yet  the  authority  of  this  decree  was 
[galled  in  question  by  many,  and  several  divines  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  the  probabilit}''  of  the  opinions  that 
were  opposed  to  that  monstrous  doctrine.  Those  who, 
idopting  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  considered  the  bread 
ind  wine  in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  or  symbols  of  the 
^ody  and  blood  of  Chnst,  did  not  venture  eitner  to  defend 
JT  profess  this  opuiion  in  a  public  manner.  Many  also 
thought  it  sufficient  to  acknowledge,  what  was  termed  a 
^eal  presence^  though  they  explained  the  manner  of  this 

Sresence  quite  otherwise  tnan  tne  doctrine  of  Innocent  had 
efined  it.**  Among  these,  John,  surnamed  Pungens  Asinus, 
i  subtle  doctor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  acquired  an  emi- 
aent  and  distinguished  name,  and  without  mcurring  the 
censure  of  his  superiors,  substituted  cansubstantiatian  in 
the  place  of  transubstantiatian  toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  century.*" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

i;ONCERNING    THE  RITk:S  AND  CR  RE  MONIES  USED  IN  Till:    CHL'KCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  additions  that 
were  made  in  this  century  to  the  external  part  of  ri,„  ^.^m. 
divine  worsliip,  in  order  to  increase  its  pomp  and  »'"*^'*- 
render  it  more  striking.  These  additions  were  owing 
partly  to  the  public  edicts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
partly  to  the  private  injunctions  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic  orders,  who  shared  the  veneration  which  was  ex- 
cited in  the  nuiltitude  by  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  this  religious  spectacle.  Instead  of  mentioning  theso 
additions,  we  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that  religion 
was  now  become  a  sort  of  a  i  aree  show  in  the  hands  oi  the 

o  Fet.  Allix,  Pm/.  ad  F.  Johannia  Dctfmiinat.  de  Sacramento  ^iltariSf  publUhed  at 
London  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1GS6. 

p  Tbttbook  of  this  celebrated  doctor  was  published  by  the  learned  Aliz  abo\c  men- 
tioned.     Sec  Baluzii   Vila  PatU^f,  Jhenion.  torn.  i.  p.  576.     Dacberii  i^picUeg.  I'ti^r 
iffripioTn  (oin,  iif.  p.  59,     RchnriU  SertfUirM  Dominican  it  tonit  i.  p.  r*B\. 
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rulers  of  the  church,  who,  to  render  its  unpressions  more 
deep  and  lasting,  thought  proper  to  exhibit  it  in  a  striking 
manner  to  the  external  senses.  For  this  purpose,  at  cer- 
tain stated  times,  and  especially  upon  the  more  illustrious 
festivals,  the  miraculous  dispensations  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  favour  of  the  church,  and  the  more  remarkable  events 
in  the  Christian  histon^  were  represented  under  certain 
allegorical  figures,  and  images,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  mifflic 
show.*<  But  these  scenic  representations,  in  which  there 
was  a  motley  mixture  of  nurth  and  gravity,  these  tragi- 
comical spectacles,  though  they  amused  and  affected  in  a 
certain  manner  the  gazing  populace,  were  highly  detri- 
mental, instead  of  being  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion ; 
they  degraded  its  dignity,  and  furnished  abundant  matter 
of  laughter  to  its  enemies. 
II.  It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  bread,  conse- 
crated  m  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
^l^bunn  became  the  object  of  religious  worship ;  far  tins 
toibe«ueb«rirt.  ^^^g  ^^ie  uatural  consequence  of  the  monstrous 

doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But  the  eflfects  of  that  im- 
pious and  ridiculous  doctrine  did  not  end  here ;  it  pro- 
duced all  that  train  of  ceremonies  and  institutions  that  are 
still  used  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour  of  that  deified 
bread,  as  they  blasphemously  call  it.  Hence  those  rich 
and  splendid  reeeptacles,  that  were  formed  for  the  resi- 
deuce  of  God  under  this  new  shape,'  and  the  lamps  and 
other  precious  oniaments  that  were  designed  to  beautifj^ 
this  habitation  of  tlie  Deity.  And  hence  the  custom  that 
still  prevails,  of  carr}'in^  about  this  divine  bread  in  solemn 
pomp  through  the  public  streets,  when  it  is  to  be  adminis* 
tered  to  sick  or  dying  persons,  with  manv  other  cere- 
monies of  a  like  nature,  which  are  dishonourable  to  region, 
and  opprobrious  to  humanity.  But  that  which  ffave  the 
finishing  touch  to  tlus  heap  of  absurdities,  and  displayed 

q  It  M  probable  enough,  that  this  licentious  custom  of  exhibiting  mimic  repreaeDttlioDs 
of  religious  objects  derived  its  origin  from  the  mendicant  iViars. 

X  '  r  This  blasphemous  l:ingiiBge,  which  Dr.  Moshcim  is  obliged  to  use  iD  repment- 
ing  the  abburdities  of  the  doctrine  of  itanMuhiitoitUUion,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  impious  figures  that  were  made  use  of  by  the  abettors  of  that  monstrous  tenet  toic- 
commodate  it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  capacities  of  the  multitude.  We  need  not  won- 
der, that  tiie  pagans  metamorphosed  their  Jupiter  into  a  6uU,  a  sioon,  and  other  sadi 
figures,  when  we  sec  the  nilers  of  the  Christian  church  transforming  the  Son  of  God  into 
a  piece  of  bread  ;  a  transformation  so  vile,  and  even  were  it  not  vile,  so  nsclesSy  that  it  is 
inconceivable  how  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  mortal,  and  cqvally  ao,  lioir  the 
bishops  of  Rome  could  conQde  so  far  in  the  credulity  of  the  people  ••  to  riak  their  mllHi* 
ti'T  br  props^tin^  suc\i  u  doctanc 
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*stition  in  its  highest  extravagance,  was  the  institution 
3  celebrated  annual  festival  of  the  holy  sacrament  j  or, 
is  sometimes  called,  of  the  body  of  Christy  whose  on- 
ras  as  follows ;  a  certain  devout  woman  whose  name 
fuliana,  and  who  lived  at  Liege,  declared  that  she 
eceived  a  revelation  from  heaven,  intimating  to  her, 
t  was  the  wiU  of  God,  that  a  peculiar  festival  shouhj 
inually  observed  in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament,  or 
r  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  that  sacred 
ution.  Few  gave  attention  or  credit  to  this  pretend- 
sion,  whose  circumstances  were  extremely  equivocal 
ibsurd,*  and  which  would  have  come  to  nothing,  had 
been  supported  by  Robert,  bishop  of  Liege,  who,  in 
ear  1246,  published  an  order  for  the  celebration  of 
iestival  throughout  the  whole  province,  notwithstand- 
le  opposition  which  he  knew  would  be  made  to  a 
3sal  founded  only  on  an  idle  dream.  After  the  death 
liana,  one  of  her  friends  and  companions,  whose  name 
live,  took  up  her  cause  with  uncommon  zeal,  and  had 
t  enough  with  Urban  IV.  to  engage  him  to  publish,  in 
ear  1264,  a  solemn  edict,  by  which  the  festival  in 
ion  was  imposed  upon  all  the  Christian  churches, 
»ut  exception.  This  edict  however  did  not  produce 
U  and  proper  effect,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
ff,  which  happened  soon  after  its  pubUcation ;  so  that 
^stival  under  consideration  was  not  celebrated  uni- 
lly  throughout  the  Latin  churches,  before  the  ponti- 
of  Clement  V.'  who,  in  the  council  held  at  Vienne  in 
:e,  in  the  year  1311,  confirmed  the  edict  of  Urban, 
hus,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  established  a  festival^ 
1  contributed  more  to  render  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
ation  agreeable  to  the  people,  than  the  decree  of  the 
:il  of  the  Lateran  under  Innocent  III.  or  than  all  the 
rtations  of  his  lordly  successors. 

This  fanatical  woman  declared,  that  as  often  as  she  addressed  herself  to  God, 
e  saints  in  prajer,  she  saw  the  full  moon  with  a  small  defect  or  breach  in  it ; 
t,  having  long  studied  to  find  out  the  signification  of  this  strange  appearance, 

inwardly  informed  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  moon  signified  the  ekurck^  and  that 
«t  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an  annual  festiral  in  honour  of  the  holj  sacra- 

Barthol.  Fiscn.  OHgo  prima  FesH  Corporis  Christi  ex  Vi»o  Stmeta  FhrginU  Ju- 
4alo,  published  in  8to.  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1619.  Dallaeus,  De  euUus  rdigiosi 
p.  287.  jScta  Sanetor.  April,  torn.  i.  p.  437,  903.  And  above  all  Benedict.  Poirt. 
I  FtMiis  Christi  t*  Marir«  lib.  1.  c.  xiii.  p.  360,  torn.  z.  opp. 

r,  TT.  53 
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III.  About  tlie  conclusion  of  this  century,  Boniface  VIIL 
The  rrar  of  adclecl  to  thc  public  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ifthTriT^^'o'r  church,  the  famous  jubilee,  which  is  still  cele- 
the  cburci..  brated  at  Rome,  at  a  stated  period,  with  the  utmost 
profusion  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  year  1290, 
a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  that  all  such  as  visited,  within  the  hmits  of  the  fol- 
lowuig  year,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  should  obtain  the 
remission  of  all  their  suis,  and  that  this  privilege  was  to  be 
annexed  to  the  performance  of  the  same  service  once 
every  hiaidred  years.  Boniface  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
than  he  ordered  strict  inquinr  to  be  made  concerning  the 
author  and  the  foundation  of^this  report,  and  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  was  answerable  to  his  views ;  for  he  was  as- 
sured, Dv  many  testimonies  worthy  of  credit,"  say  the  Ro- 
man catholic  Historians,  that,  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
this  important  privilege  of  remission  and  indulgence  was 
to  be  obtained  by  me  services  above  mentioned.  No 
sooner  had  the  pontiff  received  this  information,  than  he 
issued  out  an  epistolary  mandate,  addressed  to  all  Chris- 
tians, in  which  nc  enacted  it  as  a  solemn  law  of  the  church, 
that  those  who,  every  hundredth  or  jubilee  year,  confess- 
ed their  sins,  and  visited,  with  sentiments  of  contrition  and 
repentance,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  should  obtain  thereby  the  entire  remission  of  their 
various  offences.'^    The  successors  of  Boniface  were  not 

O*  u  These  testimonies  worthy  of  crrdtt,  have  never  been  produced  by  t!ie  Romisb 
writers,  udIcm  wc  rank  in  that  elasa,  that  or  an  old  man,  who  bad  completed  bis  onr 
hundred  and  seventh  year,  and  who,  beinp;  brought  before  Boniface  VUI.  declared,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Abbe  Flcury,  that  his  father,  %f ho  was  a  common  labourer,  had  as- 
sisted at  the  celebration  of  a  jubilcr,  an  hundred  yearn  before  that  time.  See  Fleuiy 
Jlist.  Ecclea.  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  howcrcr  a  very  unaccouot- 
able  thin;;,  if  the  institution  of  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  invention  of  BoniTsce, 
that  there  .should  be  neither  in  the  acts  of  councils  nor  in  the  records  of  hiftoi7,  nor 
in  the  writings  of  the  learned,  any  trace,  or  the  least  mention  of  its  cclebrstion  before 


much  earlier  date.      See  Ghilen.  and  Victorell.  apud  Bonanni  ^Wmiism,  Pontif.  Rom. 
torn.  i.  p.  32,  23. 


Boni 

na 

torn.  XXV.  p.  267.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  account  is  erroneous  and 

false,  nor  that  Boniface  acted  the  part  of  an  impostor,  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  upon 

tbis  occasion. 

[p*  N.  B.  It  is  not  without  astonishment,  that  we  hear  Dr.  Mosheiro  deciding  in  thi^ 
manner  with  respect  tu   the  good  Jaith  of  Boniface  and  the  rtltdion  of  his  nephew. 
The  character  of  that  wicked  and  ambitious  pontitf  is  well  known,  and  the  rc^lM*  of 
the  cardinal  of  St.  (leoiige  bus  l>een  proved  to  be  the  most  ridiculous,  fabulonsy  BOl 
Vv  pipoe  of  ^♦utT  1h«t  J^vrt  \\*\\n«e<l  ♦h'^  tfMo  of  av  hi'torirn?  rrcord.     See  fhe  Cf»'' 
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satisfied  with  adding  a  multitude  of  new  rites  and  inven- 
tions, by  way  of  ornaments,  to  this  superstitious  institution ; 
but  fincung  by  experience  tliat  it  aaded  to  the  lustre  and 
augmentea  tne  revenues  of  the  Roman  church,  they  ren- 
dered its  return  more  frequent,  and  fixed  its  celebration 
to  every  five  and  twentieth  year/ 


CHAPTER  V. 

•  OXCERNKVO  THK  DIVISIONS    AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  We  have  no  account  of  any  new  sects  that  arose 
among  the  Greeks  during  this  century.  Those  of  N«toriaM 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  which  were  settled  in  «•«»  J«»»*»«** 

lent  Lettres  de  M.  Chals  sur  Us  JuhiieSf  that  are  mentioned  more  at  large  in  the  following 
note,  torn.  i.  p.  53. 

X  The  Tarious  writers,  who  hare  treated  of  the  institution  of  the  Roman  jubilee,  are 
enumerated  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliogr.  •Antiquar.  p.  316.  Among  the 
authors  that  may  be  added  to  this  list,  there  is  one  whom  we  think  it  necessary  to  men* 
tion  particularly,  viz.  the  reverend  Charles  Chais,  whose  I^Uret  Hisloriques  tt  Dogmas 
iiques  mr  let  JubUet  tt  dis  Indulgences^  were  published  at  the  Hague  in  three  volames 
8to.  in  the  year  1751. 

ILT  ThcHO  letters  of  Mr.  Chais,  minister  of  the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  and 
well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  contain  the  most  full  and  accurate  account  that 
has  been  ewer  gifcn  of  the  institution  of  the  jubilee,  and  of  the  rise,  progress,  abuses, 
and  enormities  of  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences.  This  account  is  judiciously  col- 
lected from  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  and  from  several  curious  records  that  hare 
escaped  the  researches  of  other  writers ;  it  is  also  interspersed  with  curious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous  anecdotes,  that  render  the  work  equally  productive  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  In  the  firvt  volume  of  these  Letters,  the  learned  author  lays  open  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  jubilee ;  he  proves  it  to  have  been  a  humtin  in- 
rention,  which  owed  iu  rise  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  its  credit  to 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  and  whose  celebration  was  absolutely  un- 
known before  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  the  true  date  of  its  origin.  He  takes  no* 
ticc  of  the  various  changes  it  underwent  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  celebration,  the 
various  colours  with  which  the  ambitious  pontiffs  covered  it  in  order  to  render  £C  respect* 
able  and  alluring  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  ond  exposes  these  illusions  by  many 
convincing  arguments,  whose  gravity  is  seasoned  with  an  agreeable  and  temperate  mix- 
ture of  decent  raillery.  He  proves,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the  papal  jubilee  is 
an  imitation  of  tbe  secular  gamesy  that  were  celebrated  with  such  pomp  in  pagan  Rome. 
He  points  out  the  gross  contradictions  that  reign  in  the  bulls  of  the  different  popes,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  institution,  and  the  time  of  its  celebration.  Nor  doe*  he 
pass  over  in  silence  the  infamous  traffic  of  induls^ences,  the  worldly  pomp  and  splendour, 
the  crimes,  debaucheries,  and  disorders  of  every  kind,  that  were  observable  at  the  return 
of  each  jubilee  year.  He  lays  also  before  the  reader  an  historical  view  of  all  the  jubi- 
lees that  were  celebrated  from  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  Vlll.  in  the  year  1300,  to 
that  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  1750,  with  an  entertaining  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
adventures  that  happened  among  the  pilgrims  who  repaired  to  Rome  on  these  occasions. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  these  interesting  Letters  treat  of  the  indulgences  that 
are  administered  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  reader  vrill  find  here  their  nature  and 
origin  explained,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  catholic  divines  relating  to  them  stated  and 
refuted,  the  history  of  this  impious  traffic  accurately  laid  down,  and  its  enormities  and 
pcmidons  effects  circumstantially  exposed  with  learning,  penpicuity,  and  candour. 
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the  remoter  regions  of  the  east,  and  who  equalled  the 
Greeks  in  their  aversion  to  the  rites  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
I  irflii  rhurch,  were  frequently  solicited,  by  the  ministrvof 
T:  '•  -i^i.^ti  and  Dominican  missionaries  sent  among  tfiem 
T  4  popes,  to  receive  the  Roman  yoke.  In  the  year 
-  n)iiOcent  IV.  used  his  utmost  eiforts  to  bring  both 
!  sects  under  his  dominion;  and,  in  the  year  1278, 
:  tis  of  accommodation  were  proposed  by  Nicolas  IV.  to 
•f,  Nestorians,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  sect 
•vhich  resided  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia/  The  lead- 
ing men  both  among  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  seemed 
to  give  ear  to  the  proposals  that  were  made  to  them,  and 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  the  prospect  of  peace  soon  vanished, 
and  a  variety  of  causes  conciured  to  prolong  the  rupture. 
II.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  the  Konun 
pontiifs  carried  on  the  most  barbarous  and  inhu- 
ofTH^u^^  ™s^  persecution  against  those  whom  theybnud- 
STtoll^'J^  ^d  with  the  denomination  of  heretics,  L  e.  aeainst 
Si2^*13dto.  all  those  who  called  their  pretended  vmmiij 
^Aol^lfo^  and  jmisdiction  in  question,  or  taught  doctnnes 
of  hrreticfc  diflFereiit  from  those  which  were  adopted  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  church  of  Rome.  For  the  sects  ofthe 
Catharists,  Waldenses,  Petrobrussians,  &c.  gathered 
strength  from  day  to  day,  spread  imperceptibly  throu^out 
all  Europe,  assembled  numerous  congregations  in  Itilfi 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  formed  by  degrees  rach 
a  powerful  party  as  rendered  them  formidable  to  uie  Roman 
pontijBs,  and  menaced  the  papal  jurisdiction  with  a  &tii 
revolution.  To  the  ancient  sects  new  factions  were  idd- 
ed,  which,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  id  fi- 
rious  respects,  vet  were  all  unanimously  aCTeed  in  this  one 
point,  viz.  "  That  the  pubUc  and  estabhshed  religion  iM 
a  motley  system  of  errors  and  superstition ;  and  that  4e 
dominion  which  the  popes  had  usiuped  over  Christians,  ii 
also  the  authority  they  exercised  in  religious  matters,  weie 
unlawful  and  tyi-anmcal."  Such  were  the  notions  prop 
^ted  by  the  sectaries,  who  refuted  the  superstitions  and 
unpostures  of  the  times  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  and  whose  decmmations  against  the  powefy 

y  Odor.  Renaldus,  Antud-  Eede».  torn.  ziii.  ad  A  1247,  §  zzziL  and  torn.  zr.  il  A 
1303,  §  zni.  vtdodJL  1304,  §  uiii.    Mattfa.  Paris,  MM.  Mam,  p.  372. 
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the  opulence,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and  clergy  were 
extremely  agreeable  to  many  pnnces  and  civil  magis- 
trates, who  groaned  under  the  usurpations  of  the  sacred 
Drder.  The  pontiiSs  therefore  considered  themselves 
au3  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  and  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  defeating  and  subduing  enemies,  who,  both  by 
their  number  and  their  rank,  were  every  way  proper  to 
(ill  them  with  terror. 

III.  The  number  of  these  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  Narbonne  Ti.eri«of  u»e 
Graul,'  and  the  countnes  adjacent,  where  they  Nib^uiT  *" 
ivere  received  and  protected,  in  a  singular  man-  ^"*- 
tier,  by  Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  ;  and  where  the  bishops, 
either  through  humanity  or  indolence,  were  so  negligent 
tmd  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  heretics,  that  the  latter, 
laying  aside  all  their  fears,  formed  settlements,  and  mul- 
tiplied prodigiously  from  day  to  day.  Innocent  III.  was 
loon  informed  of  all  these  proceedings  ;  and  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century  sent  legates  extraordinary 
into  the  southern  provinces  of  France  to  do  what  the  bi- 
shops had  left  undone,  and  to  extirpate  heresy,  in  all  its 
ranous  forms  and  modifications,  without  being  at  all  scru- 
Duious  in  using  such  methods  as  might  be  necessary  to  ef- 
nsct  this  salutary  purpose.  The  persons  charged  with 
this  ghostly  commission  were  Rainier, '  a  Cistercian  monk, 
E^erre  de  Castelnau,''  archdeacon  of  Maguelonne,  who 
became  also  afterward  a  Cistercian  friar.  These  eminent 
missionaries  were  followed  by  several  others,  among  whom 
p^as  the  famous  Spaniard  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order 
:>f  preachers,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1206, 
fell  in  with  these  delegates,  embarked  in  their  cause,  and 
nboured  both  by  his  exhortations  and  actions  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  These  spiritual  champions,  who  en- 
apged  in  this  expedition  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the 
pope,  without  eitner  asking  the  advice  or  demanding  the 
nijccours  of  the  bishops,  and  who  inflicted  capital  punish- 

s  That  part  of  France,  which  in  ancient  limes,  comprehended  the  prorinccs  of  Savoy, 

Iniphine,  Provence,  and  Langucdoc.  „      ,        .,  .  .         -u^  ...n. 

Cr  ft  Instead  of  llainier,  other  historiana  mention  one  Raoul,  or  Ralph,  as  the  mso 
fate  of  Pierre  de  Cautehiau.      Sec  FIcury ,  Uistor.  EccUt.  livr.  Ux*i.  §  xii. 

b  The  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  wrilers  consider  Pierre  de  Castelnau  as  tfte  nm 
■qiMilor.     U  will  appear  hereafter  in  what  sense  this  asieruon  may  b©  admitten. 
n  account  of  this  Iccrate,  see  th<i  Mta  Smrlnr.  torn.  i.  J€grtH,  p.  411. 
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ment  upon  such  of  the  heretics  as  they  could  not  conyert 
by  reason  and  argument  were  distinguished  in  eommon 
discourse  by  the  title  of  Inquisitors,  and  from  them  the  for- 
midable and  odious  tribunal  called  the  Inquisition  derived 
its  oridnaL 

IV.  When  this  new  set  of  heresy  hunters'"  had  executed 
their  commission,  and  purged  the  provinces  to 
I^J^Zn'^^  which  the^'  were  sent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
*"*•*  enemies  of  the  Roman  faith,  the  pontiffs  were  so 

sensible  of  their  excellent  services,  that  tney  estabUshed 
missionaries  of  a  like  nature,  or^  in  other  words,  placed 
inquisitors  in  almost'every  city  whose  inhabitants  bad  the 
misfortune  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  which  the  people  showed  to  thiH  new  insUtu- 
tion,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  irequentty  expel* 
led,  and  sometimes  massacred,  these  bloody  officers  oithe 
popish  hierarchy.    The  council  held  at  Toulouse,  in  the 

irear  1229,  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  aodpopeV 
egate,  went  still  farther,  and  erected  in  every  city  a  coun- 
cifof  inquisitors  consisthig  of  one  priest  and  three  laymen.*' 
Tliis  institution  was  however  superseded  in  the  year  1238, 
by  Gregory  IX.  who  intrusted  the  Dominicans,  or  preach- 
ing friars,  with  the  important  commission  of  discovering 
and  bringhig  to  judgment  the  heretics  that  were  lurking 
in  France,  and  in  a  formal  epistle  disriiai^ed  the  bishops 
from  the  burden  of  that  painful  office.'  Immediately  after 
this,  the  l)ishop  of  Tournay,  who  was  the  pope's  legate 
in  France,  began  to  execute  this  new  resolution,  by  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Cellan,  and  Guillaume  Arnaiid,  inquisitors 
of  heretical  pravity  at  Toulouse,  and  afterward  proceeded 
in  every  city,  where  the  Dominicans  had  a  convent,  to 
constitute  otlicers  of  the  same  nature,  chosen  from  among 
the  monks  of  that  celebrated  order. '^  From  this  period 
we  are  to  date  tlie  commencement  of  the  dreadful  tribu- 

rCP  c  The  term  of  heresy  hunters,  for  which  the  translator  is  responiiUe,  will  uU 
seem  absurd,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  into  the  pro^MM 
of  France  to  extiq>atr^  heresy,  and  the  inqiUKitors  who  succeeded  them,  were  bound  bjii 
oath,  not  only  to  iii:ok  for  heretics  in  town.-,  houses,  cellars,  and  other  lurking^  places,  tut 
also  in  woods,  caves,  fields,  tLC. 

d  See  Harduini  Cu/ict/m,  toni.  vii.  p.  17.^. 

c  Bcrnhard  (luidonis  in  Chroni€o  Pontif.  MS.  ap.  Jac.  E^hardum  Serijdor,  Pnedktkr. 
torn.  i.  p.  88.  Perciiii  Ilistoria  InquisU'  Tholosance^  subjoined  to  his  Hisioria  rsiiwfW 
FF,  PradUol,  TholosaiKf,  16U3,  in  Svo.  Wsioire  GenertUe  de  Lan^edoc^  torn.  3L^> 
•94,  395. 

f  Rchtrd  and>?CTcinM«  Im.  djlfffy 
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nal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  in  this  and  the  following  ages 
subdued  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  heretics,  part  of 
whom  were  converted  to  the  church  by  terror,  and  the 
rest  committed  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  For  the 
Dominicans  erected,  first  at  Toulouse,  and  afterward  at 
Carcassone  and  other  places,  a  tremendous  court,  before 
which  were  summoned  not  only  heretics  and  persons  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  but  likewise  all  who  were  accused  of 
magic,  sorcery,  Judaism,  witchcraft,  and  other  crimes  of 
that  kind.  This  tribunal,  in  process  of  time,  was  erected 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not  every  where 
with  the  same  success,^ 

V.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  court  of  inquisition 
was  at  first  simple,  and  almost  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  which  was  observed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 

g  The  accounts  wc  hare  here  given  of  the  first  rise  of  the  hiquinlion,  though  founded 
upon  the  mojt  unexccptioDable  testirooniqs  and  the  most  authentic  records,  are  yet  very 
different  from  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  autliors.      Certain  learned  men  tell  um, 
that  the  Tribunal  qf  the  InqvitUion  was  the   invention   of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  first 
erected  by  him  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  ;  that  he,  of  consequence,  was  the  first  inquisitor : 
that  the  year  of  its  institution  is  indeed  uncertain  ;  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  con- 
firmed in  a  solemn  manner,  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  council  of  the  Latcran,  in  the  year 
ISlo.     Sec  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  bis  Iaix  Evangetiitoti  orbi  exorieMf  p.  569.     Phil.  Lim- 
borchi  HUtoria  InquisU.  lib.  i.  c.  z.  p.  SO,  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 
I  will  not  afiirm,  that  the  writers  who  give  this  account  of  the  matter  have  advanced  all 
Ibis  without  authority  ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  authors  whom  they  have 
taken  for  their  guides,  are  not  of  the  first  rate  in  point  of  merit  and  credibility.     Lim- 
borch,  whose  History  of  the  InqnitUion  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  important  and  capital 
work,  is  generally  followed  by  modern  writers  in  their  accounts  of  that  odious  tribunal. 
But  liowever  laudable  that  historian  may  have  been  in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  ccelc>iastical  history  of  the  middle  age  ; 
that  he  drew  his  materials,  not  from  the  true  and  original  sources,  but  from  writers  of  a 
second  class,  and  thus  has  fallen,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  into  various  mistakes.     His 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition    is  undoubtedly  false ;  nor  does  that  which  is 
giren  by  many  other  writers  approach  nearer  to  the  tnitli.      The  circumstances  of  this 
account,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  l>cginniiig  of  this  note,  are  more  CKpecially  des« 
titute  of  all  foundation.     Many  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  in  our  times  have  presided  in 
Ihc  court  of  Inqui!<ition,  and  have  extullcd  the  sanctity  of  that  pious  institution,  deny, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Dominic  was  its  founder,  as  also  that  Lc  was  the  first  inquisitor, 
nay,  that  he  wan  an  inquisitor  at  all.     They  go  still  farther,  and  afiirm,  that  the  court  oi' 
Inquisition  was  not  erected  during  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.      Nor  is  all  this  advanced 
inconsiderately,  as  every  impartial  inquirur  into  the  proofs  they  allege  will  easily  per- 
ceive.    Nevertheless,  the  question,  Whether  or  not  St.  Dominie  was  an  inquisitor,  seems 
to  t>e  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  and  depends  entirely   upon  the  diflerent  significa- 
tions of  which  the  term  inquisitor  is  Husceptihlc.      That  word,  ucroniiiig  to  its  original 
meaning,  signified  a  person  invested  with  the  commission  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  oppose  its  abettors,  but  not  clothed  with  any  judicial 
power.     But  it  soon  acquired  a  ditferent  meaning,  and  signified  a  person  appointed  by 
the  Uoman  pontifl'  to  proceed  judicially  against  heretics  and  such  as  were  Kuspected  o( 
heresy,  to  pronounce  sentence  according  to  their  respective  cases,  and  to  deliver  over  to 
(he  secular  arm  such  as  persisted  obstinately  in  their  errors.     In  this  Intter  sense  Domi- 
nic was  not  an  inqvisUor ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  there  wen;  no  papal  judges  of  thi*^ 
nature  before  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  but  he  wai  onrlo«btedlv  on  m«/tfis'Vnr  in  tlii 
orii^inal  sense  that  was  attaehed  to  that  term 
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tice.''    But  this  simplicity  was  gradually  changed  by  the 
Dominicans,  to  whom  experience  suggested  several  new 
methods  of  augmenting  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  their 
spiritual  tribunad,  and  who  made  such  alterations  in  the 
forms  of  proceedings,  that  the  manner  of  taking  cognisance 
of  heretical  causes  became  totally  different  from  that  which 
was  usual  in  civil  affairs.     These  friars  were,  to  say  the 
truths  entirely  ignorant  of  judicial  matters,  nor  were  they 
acquainted  with  tlie  procedures  of  any  other  tribunal, 
than  that  which  was  called  in  the  Roman  church,  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Penance.     It  was  therefore  after  this  that  they 
modelled  the  new  court  of  Inquisition,  as  far  as  a  resem- 
blance between  the  two  was  possible ;  and  hence  arose 
that  strange  system  of  inquisitorial  law,  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  so  contrary  to  the  common  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  plainest  dictates  of  equity  and  justice.    This 
is  the  important  circumstance  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  account  for  the  absurd,  imprudent,  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inquisitors,  against  persons  that  are  ac- 
cused of  holding  what  they  call  heretical  opinions. 

VI.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  tins  spi- 
Tiie  ri»h(s  ritual  court  formidable  and  tremendous,  the  Uo- 
^n^dtofim  man  pontiffs  persuaded  the  European  princes, 
Wwuon.  g^^j  jQ^j.^  especially  the  emperor  Frederic  H: 
and  Lewis  IX.  king  ot  France,  not  only  to  enact  the  most 
barbarous  laws  against  heretics,  and  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  by  the  ministry  of  public  justice,  those  who  irere 
pronounced  such  by  the  inquisitors,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
mquisitors  in  their  office,  and  grant  them  their  protection 
in  the  most  open  and  solenni  manner.  The  edicts  to  this 
purpose  issued  out  by  Frederic  II.  are  well  known;  edicts 
every  way  proper  to  excite  horror,  and  which  rendered 
the  most  illustrious  piety  and  virtue  incapable  of  saving 
from  the  cruellest  death  such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  inquisitors.'    These  abominable  laws 

h  The  records  publuhed  by  the  Benedictines  in  their  HUtoire  Gener.  de  LangutdM, 
torn.  iii.  p.  371,  show  the  simplicity  that  reigned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  it 
its  first  institution. 

i  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  relation  to  the  inquisitors,  may  be  seen  ii 
Limborch's  History  of  the  Ifupimtion,  as  also  in  the  episUei  of  Pierre  de  Vi^es,  end  n 
Bzovius,  Ra>naldu3,  &c.  The  edict  of  St.  Lewis,  in  favour  of  these  ghostly  judges,  ii 
generally  known  under  the  title  of  cupientet ;  for  so  it  is  called  by  the  French  lawyeis 
on  account  of  its  begiinning  with  that  word.  It  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1989,  ts 
Che  Benedictine  monks  have  proved  suiTiciently  in  their  Hist.  GeneroU  de  LangutiK. 
^m.  in.  p.  37S.  ri7r».     V  \^  a.Uo  p^\V>\\«\\M  by  r?if rlius.  in  \j\n  W^cr,  CowKf.  Tcfof'nn'- 
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were  not  however  sufficient  to  restrain  the  just  mdignation 
of  the  people  against  these  inhuman  judges,  whose  barba- 
rity was  accompanied  with  superstition  and  arrogance,; 
with  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  perfidy,  nay,  even  with  teme- 
rity and  imprudence.  Accoitlingly  the^  were  insulted  b^ 
the  multitude  in  many  places,  were  dnven,  in  an  ignomi- 
nious manner,  out  of  some  cities,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
others ;  and  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  first  German  inqui- 
sitor, who  derived  his  commission  fix>m  Gregory  IX.  was 
one  of  the  many  victims  that  were  sacrificed  upon  this  oc- 
casion to  the  vengeance  of  the  pubUc,^  which  nis  incredir 
ble  barbarities  h^  raised  to  a  dreadfiil  degree  of  vehe- 
mence and  fary: 

VII.  When  Innocent  III.  perceived  that  the  labours  of 
the  first  inquisitors  were  not  immediately  attend- 
ed with  such  abundant  fiiiits  as  he  had  fondly  ex- 
pected, he  addressed  himself,  in  the  year  1207,  **•'»•'•«*«• 
to  Philip  Augustus,  kin^  of  France,  and  to  the  leadmg 
men  of  tnat  nation,  soliciting  them  by  the  alluring  promises 
of  the  most  ample  indulgences,  to  extirpate  all,  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  call  heretics,  by  fire  and  sword.  ""^  This 
exhortation  was  repeated  with  new  accessions  of  fervour 
and  earnestness,  the  vear  followinff,  when  Pierre  de  Gas- 
telnau,  the  legate  of  this  pontiC  ^nd  his  inquisitor  in 
France,  was  put  to  death  by  the  patrons  of  the  people, 
called  heretics."  Not  long  after  ttus,  the  Cistercian  monks, 
in  the  name  of  this  pope,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the 
heretics  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  a 
storm  seemed  to  be  ^thering  against  them  on  all  sides ; 
Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Toulouse,  in  whose  territories  Cas- 
telnau  had  been  massacred,  was  solemnly  excommunicated, 

p.  340,  and  in  many  other  authors.  This  edict  is  as  severe  and  inhuman,  to  the  full,  as 
the  laws  of  Frederic  II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  tanctUy  of  good  king  Lewis  consisted 
in  hia  furious  and  implacable  aversion  to  heretics,  against  whom  he  judged  it  more  ex« 
pedient  to  employ  the  influence  of  racks  and  gibbets,  than  the  power  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment.   See  Du  Fresne,  Vita  iMdoviei  a  JoinviUio  serijttA,  p.  11,  39. 

k  The  life  of  this  furious  and  celebrated  inquisitor  has  been  composed  from  the  most 
authentic  records  that  are  extant,  and  also  from  several  valuable  manuscripts,  by  the 
learned  John  Herman  Schminkius.  See  also  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  ii«  p.  151, 
355,  and  FiChard,  Scripior,  Dondniean,  tom.  i.  p.  487. 

iCP  1  The  Abbe  Fkury  acknowledges  the  brutal  barbarity  of  this  unrelenting  iii« 
i{auitor,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  not  only  eommitted  to  the  flames  a  prodi- 
gioos  number  of  nobles,  clerics,  monks,  hermits,  and  lay  persons  of  all  ranks,  but  more- 
over caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  the  very  same  day  they  were  accused,  without  ap- 
peal.    See  Fleury,  HisU  Eedet.  livr.  Izxx.  §  24. 

m  Innocentii  HI.  EmstoltBy  lib.  x.  Efist.  49. 

n  Id.  ibid.  lib.  xi.  Ep,  86,  87,  88,  89.    .ida  Sanelfir,  Mmrt.  tom.  i.  p.  411. 
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and  to  deliver  himself  from  this  ecclesiastical  malediction, 
changed  sides,  and  embarked  in  the  crusade  now  mention- 
ed. In  the  year  1209,  a  formidable  army  of  crossbearers 
commenced  against  the  heretics,  who  were  comprehended 
imder  the  general  denomination  of  ^Ibigefises,''  an  open 
war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  utmost  exertions  of 
cruelty,  though  with  various  success,  for  several  yean. 
The  chief  director  of  this  ghostly  war  was  Amald,  abbot 
of  the  Cistercians,  and  legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
tlie  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops,  employed  in  this 
noble  expedition,  was  Simon,  earl  of  Montford.  Raymond 
VI.  earl  of  Toulouse,  who,  consulting  his  safety  rather 
than  his  conscience,  had  engaged  in  the  crusade  against 
the  heretics,  was  obliged  to  change  sides,  and  to  attack 
their  persecutors.  For  Simon,  who  had  embarked  in  this 
war,  not  so  much  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  religicm,  or  of 
aversion  to  the  heretics,  as  fitt>m  a  desire  of  augmenting 
his  fortune,  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  territories  of  Ray- 
mond, and  his  semsh  views  were  seconded  and  accom- 
plished by  the  court  of  Rome.  After  many  battles,  si^s, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  exploits  conducted  with  the  most' 
intrepid  courage  and  the  most  abominable  barbarity,  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  Innocent  III.  at  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  a.  d.  1215,  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  the 
other  lands  belonging  to  that  earl,  as  a  reward  for  his  z^ 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  church.  About 
three  years  after  this,  he  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse. Raymond,  his  valiant  adversary',  died  m  the  year 
1222. 

o  The  term  •.ilbigenus  is  usc«l  in  two  scnscn,  of  which  the  one  it  general^  and  tkt 
other  more  confinccl.  In  its  more  general  and  extensive  sense,  it  comprebendf  all  the 
various  kinds  of  heretics  who  resided  at  this  time  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  Le,  is  (1m  south* 
crn  parts  of  France.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Petam  Sameans, 
who,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  History  of  the  ^Ibigensea  to  innocent  Uh  capraaaei  Urn- 
self  thus,  ''Tolosani  et  aliarum  civitatum,  et  castronun  hcretiri,  el  defenaani 
corum  ^neraliter  Albigenscs  vocantur.**  The  same  author  divides  aftarwaid  tiM  aW- 
genses  into  various  sects,  cap.  ii.  p.  3,  and  8,  of  which  he  considers  tbat  of  the  W^ 
denseo  as  the  least  pernicious.  **  Mali  erant  Waldenses,  sed  conparatioiie  aHonoa  kamr 
ticorum  longc  minus  pervcrsi."  It  was  not  however  firoih  the  eitr  of  Attugia,  or  AM, 
that  the  French  heretics  were  comprehended  under  the  gaimra]  title  MJUkig§nm$f 
but  from  another  circum^ta^^c,  to  wit,  that  the  greatest  pait  of  Narbomie  Gaal  wi% 
in  thb  century,  called  Mbi^enmrntj  as  the  Benedictine  Bonki  have  deofiy  demooiUi- 
ted  in  their  Uistoire  Gtnerale  de  Lanptedoc,  torn.  iii.  not  iHL  jp.  66t.  Ae  tem  JM" 
genses,  in  its  more  confined  sense,  wan  used  to  denote  those  hcilhi  w^  jwHjnfj  ti». 
ward  the  Manichaean  system,  and  who  were  otherwise  kBOum  bj  the  •*v^it^*nf1^i^ 
of  Catharistst  Publicans,  or  Pou/icioru,  and  Btdgarimu.  lUs  mean  eridently  ft« 
many  incontestable  authorities,  and  more  especially  from  the  Osdtf  MrnqtMUrndB  IV 
/ossfuc,  published  by  Limborch,  in  his  mdory  ^f  the  btqdMm^  aad  in  wUeh  tke  JU^ 
gerua  are  carefuUy  disl\n^\W\i«d  fram  thft  oChec  sects  that  imde  a  note  in  this  cei- 
turv. 
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VIII.  Thus  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  deplorable  war 
taken  off  the  scene ;  but  this  removal  was  &r 
from  extinguishing  the  infernal  flame  of  perse-  '^wSS'USS^ 
cution  on  me  side  of  the  pontiffii,  or  calming  the  ri^to^toSfe 
restless  spirit  of  fection  on  that  of  the  pretended  ****"*"  '**"**'• 
heretics.  Raymond  VII.  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  Amalric, 
earl  of  Montford,  succeeded  their  fathers  at  the  head  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  and  with  such  various  success  as  ren- 
dered the  issue  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  former 
seemed  at  first  more  powerful  than  his  adversary,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  Honorius  III.  alarmed  at  the  vigorous  o]p- 
position  ne  made  to  the  orthodox  legions,  engaged  Lewis 
VlIL  king  of  France,  by  the  most  pompous  promises,  to 
march  in  person  with  a  formidable  army  against  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  The  obsequious  monarch  listened 
to  the  sohcitations  of  the  lordly  pontiff,  and  embarked 
mth  a  considerable  military  force  in  the  cause  of  the 
church,  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the  firuits'of  his  zeal.  His 
engagements  however  with  tne  court  of  Rome,  and  his 
iiinous  designs  against  the  heretics,  were  executed  with 
the  ^eatest  alacrity  and  vigour  by  his  son  and  successor 
Lewis  the  Saint ;  so  that  Raymond,  pressed  on  all  tddes, 
was  obliged,  in  the  year  1229,  to  make  peace  upon  th^ 
most  disaidvantageous  terms,  even  by  makmg  a  cession  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  territories  to  the  French  monarch, 
afler  having  sacrificed  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  as 
a  peace-ofiering  to  the  church  of  Rome.**  This  treaty  of 
peace  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  cause  of  heresy,  and  dis- 

?>ersed  the  champions  that  had  appeared  in  its- defence ;  the 
nqmsUian  was  established  at  xoulouse,  and  the  heretics 
were  not  onlv  exposed  to  the  pious  cruelties  of  Lewis,  but 
what  was  still  more  shockinff,  Raymond  himself,  who  had 
formerly  been  their  patron,  oecame  their  persecutor,  and 
treated  them  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  most  inhuman 

ICT*  p  It  was  in  consequenee  of  thii  trcttj,  of  which  the  articlef  were  dnwn  up  at 
Meini,  end  aAerwerd  eonflrmed  at  Parii ,  In  preienee  oi  Lewii,  that  the  unirenity  of 
Toalouae  was  founded,  Raynoad  having  bound  himeelf  thereby  to  pay  the  sum  of  four 
thooiand  silver  marcs,  in  order  to  the  support  of  two  professors  of  divinity,  two  of  canon 
lew,  two  of  grammar,  and  six  of  the  liberal  arts,  doring  the  apace  of  ten  years.  We 
Mmst  also  observe,  that  what  Dr.  Mosheim  says  of  the  eeteion  that  Raymond  made  of 
hie  lands  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  accurate.  These  lands  were  not  to  be  transferred 
till  after  his  death,  and  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  was  to  estpouse  the  daughter  of  Raymond.  S^e  Flenrr,  HUt.  Kf- 
eUs,  liv.  txxix.  9  50. 
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severity.  It  Is  true,  this  prince  broke  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  by  the  treaty  above  mentioned, 
and  renewed  the  war  against  Lewis  and  the  inquisi- 
tors, who  abused  then-  victory  and  the  power  they  had 
acquired  in  tlie  most  odious  manner.  But  tliis  new  effort 
in  favour  of  the  heretics,  was  attended  with  little  or  no 
eflTect ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Toulouse,  the  last  re- 
presentative of  that  noble  and  powerful  house,  dejected 
and  exhausted  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  was  involved,  died  in  the  year 
1249,  without  male  issue.  And  thus  ended  a  civil  war, 
of  which  religion  had  been  partly  the  cause,  and  partly 
the  pretext,  and  wliich,  in  its  consequences,  was  nighly 
promable  both  to  the  kings  of  France  and  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs.** 

IX.  The  severity  which  the  court  of  Rome  employed  in 

the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  formidable 

2i!d  lutaf!^    arguments  of  fire  and  sword,  racks  and  gibbets, 

iw  free  niirh.  ^||j  ^jijch  tho  Dopes  Bxxd  their  creatures  reasoned 

against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  new  and  most  pernicious  sects  in 
several  places.  Many  of  these  sects  were  inconsiderable 
in  themselves,  and  transitory  in  their  duration,  wUle  some 
of  them  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  were  suppressed 
with  difficulty.  Among  the  latter  we  may  reckon  that  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit,  which  about  this 
time  gained  ground  secretly  and  imperceptibly  in  Itah% 

q  Many  writers  both  ancient  and  modem  have  related  the  circunmtancei  of  this  re- 
ligioiM  war,  that  was  carried  on  against  the  earls  of  Toulouse  and  their  confedentes, 
and  also  against  the  heretics,  who^e  cause  they  maintained.  But  none  of  the  histo- 
rians, whom  I  hare  consulted  on  this  'subject,  have  treated  it  with  that  iapartialiiy 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  merit  of  historical  writing.  The  Protestant  wrilen»  anoog 
whom  Basnage  descrres  an  eminent  rank,  are  too  farourable  to  Raynoad  and  the 
•Atti^ciuet ;  the  Roman  catholic  historuins  lean  with  still  more  partiality  la  tha  other 
side.  Of  these  latter  the  most  recent  are  Benedict,  a  Dominican  monk,atathor  of  tie 
TiisMre  dea  Mtlgtoit,  det  Vaudois,  et  det  BarbeiSy  published  at  Paris,  in  1691,  la  tws 
volumes  ISuo.  J.  Bapt  Langlois,  a  Jesuit,  who  composed  the  HimMrt  deM  Ommia 
contre  Ics  Mbigaiu^  which  was  published  in  l2mo.  et  Rouen,  in  1703,  to  which  we  ■■« 
add,  Jo.  Jftc.  Percini,  Monumnda  Conventnt  ToUaani  Ordbdi  FF,  PrttdUator,  in  qmkn 
Hutoria  fuyuM  ContnUiu  dUMhitUur,  et  referUtr  totiut  .9lkigetuiwm  JaeH  narrolio,  TUfltft 
1693,  fol.  These  writers  are  chargeable  with  the  greatest  partiality  and  it^tiee  is 
the  reproaches  and  calumnies  they  throw  out  so  liberally  against  the  Raymonds  tad 
the  Albigenses,  while  they  disguise,  with  a  perfidious  deiterity,  the  bvbarity  of  Sibbb 
of  MontforU,  and  the  ambitious  riews  of  extending  their  dominions  that  eng^ped  tk 
kings  of  IVance  to  enter  into  this  war.  The  most  ample  and  accurate  account  of  tUf 
expedition  against  the  heretics  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  learned  Benedictines  Cliadc 
let  Vie  and  Joseph  Vaissette,  in  their  Hiaioire  Oeneraie  de  Languedoc,  Paris,  1730,  ton. 
iii.  in  which  however  t]i«re  arc  several  omirsion«,  which  render  that  valuable  work  de- 
fr.rtive. 
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France  and  Grermany,  and  seduced  into  its  bosom  multi- 
tudes of  persons  of  both  sexes,  by  the  striking  appearance 
of  piety  that  was  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  mem'bers 
that  composed  it.  How  far  the  councils  of  this  century 
proceeded  against  this  new  sect,  we  cannot  say  with  any 
certainty ;  because  we  have  upon  record  but  a  few  of  the 
decrees  that  were  issued  out  upon  that  occasion.  Per- 
haps the  obscurity  of  the  rising  faction  screened  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  public  view.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  following  age ;  the  brethren  and  sisters  above 
mentioned  came  forth  from  their  retreats  in  proportion  as 
their  numbers  increased ;  they  drew  upon  them  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  those  of  the  inquisitors j  who 
conmiitted  to  the  flames  such  of  these  unhappv  enthusiasts 
as  fell  into  their  hands ;  while  the  councils,  held  in  Ger- 
many and  other  nations,  loaded  them  with  excommunica- 
tions and  damnatory  edicts. 

This  new  sect  took  their  denomination  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,'  and  maintained  that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  invested  witli  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfect ^ree- 
dam  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  /atr."  They  were  called 
by  the  Grermans  and  Flemish  Beghards  and  Beguttes, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  a  name  usually  given 
to  those  who  made  an  extraordinary  profession  of  piety 
and  devotion.  They  received  from  others,  the  reproach- 
ful denomination  of  Bicomi^  i.  e.  idiots.  In  France,  they 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Beghins  and  Begfunes, 
while  the  multitude  distinguished  them  by  that  of  Turlu" 
pinsj  the  origin  and  reason  of  which  title  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.^    Nothing  carried  a  more  shocking  air  of 

r  Romans  Tiii.  2,  14. 

8  The  accounts  we  hero  g'lFC  of  these  wretched  fanatics  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  authentic  records,  which  have  not  been  ax  yet  published,  from  the  decrees  of  synods 
and  councils  held  in  France  and  Germany,  from  the  dipUnnas  of  the  Roman  pontiffii,  the 
saDtences  pronounced  by  the  inquisitors,  and  the  other  sources  of  information  to  which 
I  have  had  access.  I  have  also  a  collection  of  extracts  from  certain  books  of  these 
enthusiasts,  and  more  especially  from  that  which  treated  of  the  nine  spiritual  roekSf 
nnd  which  was  in  the  hi^^est  esteem  among  the^^ee  brethren,  who  considered  it  as  a 
treasure  of  divine  wisdom  and  doctrine.  As  I  cannot  expose  here  these  records  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  curious  reader,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  a  long  and  ample  edict  issued 
oat  against  these  brethren  by  Henry  1.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  published  in  the 
Statuta  CoUmiensia,  A,  1554,  p.  58.  This  edict  is,  in  every  respect,  conformable  to  those 
published  on  the  same  occasion,  at  Mentz,  Ascbaffenburg,  Padeii)om,  Beziers,  Triers, 
and  other  places. 

t  Many  have  written,  but  none  with  accuracy  and  precision,  concerning  the  Turlu- 
pins.  Sec  Bcausobre's  Disserlaticna  swr  lu  AdtmUes^  part  ii.  p.  384,  where  that  learned 
author  has  fallen  into  several  errors,  as  usually  happens  to  him  when  he  treats  subjects 
nf  thi«  kind.     I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word  turlujAny  but  I  nm  able  to  demon- 
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lunacy  and  distraction  than  their  external  aspect  and  man- 
ners. They  ran  from  place  to  place  clothed  in  the  most  sin- 
gular and  fantastic  apparel,  and  begged  their  bread  with 
wild  shouts  and  clamours,  rejecting  with  horror  every  kind 
of  industry  and  labour,  as  an  obstacle  to  divine  contem|dft- 
tion,  and  to  the  ascent  of  the  soul  towards  the  Father  of 
spirits.  In  all  their  excursions  they  were  followed  by  women, 
with  whom  they  lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity.*  They 
distributed  among  the  people  books  which  contained  the 
substance  of  their  doctrine,  held  nocturnal  assemblies  in 
places  remote  from  public  view,  and  seduced  many  from 
frequenting  the  ordinary  institutions  of  divine  worship. 
X.  These  brethren^  who  gloried  in  the  freedom  which 
The  m  .tici  *^^X  pretended  to  have  obtained,  through  the 
doeii^n^or  spirit,  from  the  dominion  and  obligation  of  the 
law,  adopted  a  certain  rigid  and  fantastic  system 
of  mystic  theology,  built  upon  pretended  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, which  carried  a  stnking  resemblance  of  the  ibmmous 
doctrines  of  the  pantheists.  For  they  held,  ^^  That  tUttrngs 
flowed  by  emanation  from  God,  and  were  finally  to  Tebm 
to  their  divine  source ;  that  rational  souls  were  so  masf 
portions  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  that  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  one  great  whole,  was  Grod ;  that  cverv  man  bj 
the  power  of  contemplation,  and  by  calling  oflTlus  miiid 
from  sensible  and  terrestrial  objects,  might  be  united  to 
the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  become  one  wilii 
the  source  and  Parent  of  all  things  ;  and  that  they,  who, 
by  long  and  assiduous  meditation,  had  plunged  tib^m- 
selves,  as  it  were,  into  the  abyss  of  the  Divinity,  acqumd 
thereby  a  most  glorious  and  sublime  liberty,  and  were  not 
only  delivered  from  the  violence  of  sinful  lusts,  but  even 
from  the  common  instincts  of  nature."  From  these  and  such 
like  doctrines,  the  brethren  under  consideration  drew  this 
impious  and  horrid  conclusion,  "  That  the  person  who 
had  ascended  to  God  in  tliis  manner,  and  was  absorbed 
by  contemplation  into  the  abyss  of  Deity,  became  thus  a 
part  of  the  godhead,  commenced  Grod,  was  the  son  of  Go^ 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and  wis 


jBtmte  by  the  ino«t  authentic  records,  that  the  persons  so  called,  who  were  burnt  «l 
and  in  other  parts  of  France,  wcie  no  other  than  the  brethren  qf  the  free  spbrU,  who 
condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  aUo  by  various  councils. 

n  Hence  they  were  called  in  Germany,  SehvestrioneSf  as  appears  by  the  d«ei«€f  flf 
sevrral  councils. 
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Ihereby  raised  to  a  glorious  iudependence,  and  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine."  It  was  in 
consequence  of  all  this,  that  they  treated  with  contempt 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  every  external  act  of  re- 
ligious worship,  looking  upon  prayer,  fasting,  baptism, 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  piety  adapted  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  perfect  man,  whom 
long  meditation  had  raised  above  all  external  things,  and 
carried  into  the  bosom  and  essence  of  the  Deity."* 

XI.  Among  these  fanatics  there  were  several  persons  of 
eminent  probity,  who  had  entered  into  this  sect 
with  the  most  upright  intentions,  and  who  ex-  bef^"?hl^ 
tended  that  liberty  of  the  spirit,  which  they  look-  dl^TniSSh^* 
ed  upon  as  the  privilege  of  true  believers,  no  far-  !llS"l;S«?t 
ther  than  to  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  ex-  ^^^iS^ 
temal  worship,  and  an  immunity  from  the  posi-  iI^'mI^^ 
tive  laws  of  tne  church.    The  whole  of  religion  '*'•*'*«• 
was  placed  by  this  class  of  men  in  internal  devotion,  and 
they  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  rules  of  monas- 
tic discipline,  and  all  other  external  rites  and  institutions, 
as  infimtely  beneath  the  attention  of  the  pertect.  Nor  were 
their  exhortations  and  their  examples  without  effect ;  for 

w  It  mar  not  be  improper  to  piece  here  a  certain  number  of  sentences  tranelated 
'  MthfUly  nt>m  sereral  of  tbe  more  secret  books  of  these  heretics.    The  following  will  be 
smflkient  to  cIto  the  curious  reader  a  AiU  idea  of  their  impiety. 

*'  Every  pioas  and  good  man  is  the  only  begotten  son  of  God,  whom  God  engtn- 
dsred  from  all  eternity ;"  (br  these  heretics  maintained,  that  what  tlie  Scriptures  ta^t 
concerning  tiie  distinction  of  thru  permn$  in  the  dlTine  nature,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
viderstood  literally,  and  therefore  explained  it  according  to  the  principles  of  their  mysti- 
cal and  fantastical  system. 

"  All  created  things  are  nonenticies  or  nothing ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  small  or 
minute  ;  but  that  they  are  absolutely  nothing.  . 

"  There  b  in  Che  soul  of  man  something  that  is  neither  created,  nor  soieeptihle  of 
creation,  and  that  is,  rationality,  or  the  power  of  reasoning. 

*'  God  is  neither  good,  nor  better,  nor  best ;  whosoever  therefore  caUs  the  Deity  good* 
Aoee  as  foolishly  as  he  who  ealls  an  oli^eet  black,  which  he  knows  to  be  white. 

"  God  still  engenders  his  only  begotten  son,  and  begets  still  the  same  son,  whom  he 
Ml  begotten  from  eternity.  For  every  operation  of  the  Diety  is  uniform  and  one  ;  and 
tkanfbra  he  encenden  his  son  without  any  division. 

**  What  the  Scriptures  say  concerning  Christ  is  true  of  every  good,  of  every  divine 
nftn.  And  every  quality  of  the  divine  nature  belongs  equally  to  every  person,  whose 
piety  is  genuine  andslBcm." 

To  these  horrid  passages  we  may  add  the  following  sentences^  in  which  Jehi^  bi- 
shop of  Strasbourg,  in  an  gdict  he  published  against  the  hrethrm  qf  the  free  tpmt,  or 
Begkmrdi^  in  the  year  1317,  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  discovers  (hrther  the  blaspbemoos  doctrine  of  this  impious  sect.  '*  Deus,"  say 
tiMse  heretics,  "  est  formaliter  omae  quod  est  Quilibet  homo  perfectus  est  Chritftus 
per  natnram.  Homo  perfectus  est  liber  in  totum,  nee  tenetur  ad  servandum  prccepta 
eccleuB  data  a  Deo.  Multa  sunt  poetica  in  evanfrelio,  que  non  sunt  vera,  et  no- 
■noae  crBdmra  magis  debent  concepttbos  ex  tnima  sua  Dw  jmcta  profectis,  qnnm  evan- 
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about  the  middle  of  this  century  they  persuiuled  a  coiud* 
derable  number  of  monks  and  devout  persons  in  Swabia 
to  live  without  any  rule,  and  to  serve  GkkI  in  the  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  service  that  could 
be  presented  to  the  Deity/  The  inquisitors  however  fitop* 
pea  these  poor  enthusiasts  in  the  midst  of  their  career, 
and  committed  several  of  them  to  the  flames,  in  which  they 
expired,  ndt  only  with  the  most  unclouded  serenity,  but 
even  with  the  most  triumphant  feelings  of  cheerfulness 
and  joy. 

But  there  were  among  these  brethren  of  the  Jree  ^pkiif 
another  class  of  fanatics  very  different  froni  these  now 
mentioned,  and  much  more  extravagant,  whos^  mrteni  of 
religion  was  as  dangerous,  as  it  ^as  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
since  it  opened  a  door  to  the  most  licentious  ipatmers. 
These  wretched  enthusiasts  maintained  that,  by  cpntinuil 
contemplation,  it  was  possible  to  ersidicate  all  tbe  jnstincfs 
of  nature  out  of  the  heaven4fornxmnA^  and  to  iBtroduceinto 
the  sou)  a  certain  divine  stupor,  and  holy  apathy,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  great  characteristics  of  uhristiaii 
penectidn.    The  persons  who  adopted  these  sentinients, 

'  took  strange  liberties  in  consequence  of  their  pretended 
sanctity,  and  showed  indeed  by  their  conduct,  that  they 
had  little  regard  to  external  appearances ;  for  they  held 
their  secret  assemblies  stark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  same 
beds  with  their  spiritual  sisters,  or  indiscriminately,  wiA 
other  women,  without  the  smallest  scruple  pr  hesitation. 
This  shocking  violation  of  decency  was  a  consequence  of 
their  pernicious  system.  They  looked  upon  decency  and 
modesty  as  marks  of  inward  corruption,  as  the  characters 
of  a  soul  that  was  still  under  the  ddminioQ  of  the  sensuaJ, 
animal,  and  lascivious  spirit,  and  that  was  not,  as  jei^  re- 

'  united  to  the  divine  nature,  its  centre  and  soiiroe.  And 
they  considered,  as  at  a  fatal  distance  from  the  Deity*  aU 
such  as  either  felt  the  carnal  suggestions  of  nature,  or 
were  penetrated  with  warm  emotions  at  the  view  or  ap- 
proach of  persons  of  a  different  sex,  or  were  incapable  of 
vanquishing  and  suppressing  the  rising  fervour  ofioat  and 
intemperance.' 

X  See  Mart.  Crusius,  AnntL  Suertconfm,  part  iii.  Ub.  it  cao.  liv.  fli^f.  iaSl,iu  M^ 
edit  Vet    This  author  has  taken  his  materiab  Arom  Feliz  Fabat,  aa  Inrnartwl  «Mb 

y  Certain  writers,  whose  principal  seal  is  eiD|rioyeil  In  the  defiMoa  ofAase  tenlii^ 
and  wbo  hate  accustomed  themMlves  to  entertain  a  hirii  Man  of  Am.  amed^'af  dl 
those  who,  in  the  middle  age,  separated  themsebes  fromSe  cobukhImi  of  tiM 
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There  wer6  moreover,  in  this  fanatical  troop,  certain 
enthusiasts,  who  far  surpassed  in  impiety  the  two  classes 
we  have  been  now  mentioning,  who  abused  the  system 
and  doctrines  of  the  sect,  so  as  to  draw  from  them  an  apo- 
log^  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  who  audaciously 
mamtained,  that  the  divine  man,  or  the  believer,  who  was 
intimately  united  to  God,  could  not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be 
ever  so  horrible  and  atrocious.  This  execrable  doctrine 
was  not  indeed  explained  in  the  same  manner  by  all  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  that  were  so  outrageous  as  to 
adopt  it.  Some  held,  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the 
body  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  soul,  which,  by  its  union 
with  God,  was  blended  ^vith  the  divine  nature ;  others  fell 
into  a  notion  infinitely  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
maintained,  that  the  propensities  and  passions  that  arose  in 
thesoul  of  the  divine  man  after  his  union  with  the  Deitv*  were 
the  propensities  and  affections  of  Grod  himself,  and  were, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  deformity  and  op- 

S>sition  to  the  law,  holv  and  good,  seeing  that  the  Supreme 
eing  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  law  and  all  obligation,* 

of  Rome,  luipect  tha  inqubiton  of  haTing  attrilMited  falsely  those  impious  dociriiMs 
to  the  brethren  of  ike  free  tpkrU^  with  a  riew  to  hlacken  these  pious  men,  and  to  ren- 
der them  odious.  But  this  suspicion  is  entirely  groundless ;  and  the  account  of  this 
matter,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  is  conformable  to  the  strictest  truth.  The  in- 
quisitors have  been  less  fabulous  in  their  accusations  of  these  heretics,  than  many  are  apt 
to  imagine.  They  ackoowledgt  that  the  Beghards,  though  destitute  of  shame,  were  not 
chaii^eable,  generally  speaking,  with  a  breach  of  the  duties  of  chastity  and  abstinence. 
They  were  indeed  of  opinion,  that  this  firmness  and  insensibility  of  heart,  which  ren- 
dered them  proof  against  female  charms,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  was  a  privile|re 
granted  them  by  the  devil.  For  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  honest  Nieder,  Formuar^ 
lihw  iii.  cap.  t.  p.  346,  and  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  evil  spirit  to  render 
nun  etld,  and  to  extinguish  the  warm  and  lascivious  solicitations  of  nature ;  and  that 
Satan  wrought  thu  miracle  upon  his  friends  and  adherents,  in  order  to  procure  them  a 
high  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  make  them  appear  superior  in  virtue  to  the  rest  of  roan- 
kind.  "  Credo,*  said  Nieder,  who  was  both  a  Dominican  and  an  inquisitor,  "  quosdam 
ex  eis  demonis  opere  alTectos  fuisse,  ne  moverentur  ad  naturales  actus  incontinentix. . . . 
Facillimum  enim  est  demonibus  infrigidare.^ 

z  This  aceount  will  be  conGrmedby  the  following  passage  faithfully  translated  from 
the  fkmous  book  of  the  Ain^  Rocks,  written  originally  in  German ;  "  Moreover  the 
divine  man  operates  and  engenders  whatever  the  Deity  operates  and  engenders.  For 
in  God  he  produced  and  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  is  also  the  father  of 
the  eternal  world.  Neither  could  God  produce  any  thing  without  this  divine  man, 
who  is  therefore  obliged  to  render  his  will  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  so 
whatsoever  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  may  be  agreeable  to  him  also.  If  there- 
fort  it  be  the  wHl  of  God  that  I  should  commit  sin,  my  will  must  be  the  same,  and  I 
must  not  even  desire  to  abetain  from  sin.  7*his  is  true  contrition.  And  although  a 
man,  who  is  well  and  truly  united  .to  God,  may  have  committed  a  thousand  mortal 
flint,  he  ought  not  even  to  wish  that  he  had  not  committed  them  ;  nay,  he  should  ra- 
ther die  a  thousand  deaths  than  omit  one  of  these  mortal  sins."  Hence  the  accusn- 
tion  brought  by  the  inquisitors  against  this  impiou^  sect,  whom  thny  reproach  with 
maintaining  that  the  "sin  of  a  man  united  to  God,  is  not  sin,  since  God  works  in  him 
and  with  him  whatever  he  does."  Henry  Suso,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  mystic  writers,  composed,  in.  the  following  century,  another  hook  'con- 
eemfmg  tke  Mte  Roeks^  whfrh  is  to  be  found  in  th^  edithm  of  hi«  work  puHhhed  by 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  wc  leave  this  subject, 
fhat  flagitious  and  impious  impostors  mingled  themselves 
sometimes  with  this  sect,  and  took  the  name  of  Beghanb, 
that  by  a  feigned  piety  they  might  impose  upon  the  mul^ 
tude,  and  deceive  the  simple  into  their  snares/ 

XII.  The  famous  Amalric,  native  of  Bene,  and  professor 
of  logic  and  theologv  at  Paris,  whose  bones  were 
dug  up  and  publicly  burnt  in  the  year  1S09, 
although  he  had  abjured  his  errors  before  his  death,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  whose  disciples  and  followers 
were  comnutted  to  the  flames  on  account  of  their  absurd 
and  pernicious  doctrine,  was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  way 
of  minkins  with  the  sect  whose  opinions  we  have  been 
now  considering.^    For  though  the  writers  of  tfab  baiba- 

Laureot.  Suriiis.  But  this  book  b  entirdj  diflerent  fr«m  that  which  wis  im  saeh  h%k 
cfttoem  among  the  Btghatii^  though  it  bean  the  same  title.  The  latter  if  of  modi 
older  date,  and  was  iu  vogue  iu  Germany,  among  the  ttrHhrtn  of  tjbc  Jru  491M;  foog 
befbre  Sum  was  bom.  There  fell  some  time  ago  into  my  hands  m.  oMtef  muB- 
»eripty  componed  in  Alsace,  daring  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contaifli^g  an  aeeomt  of 
various  rtulaXUmi  and  visims  of  that  age.  In  this  manuscript  I  found  a  pieee  entitled, 
Ikciaratio  Religiosi  eujutdani  super  revelaUont  Cartkutiano  andam  dt  Bsntrin  fv  |la- 
dutm  re/ormatione,  Leodiif  A,  1453,  facta;  and  almost  in  the  beginninr  of  thb  decla- 
ration the  following  passage  relating  to  the  book  of  the  .VSne  Rocks;  ^Homo  qvidam 
devotissimue,  licet  Laicus,  Librum  de  norem  Rupibus  conscripait  a  Diao  cooipiilMU, 
ubi  raolta  ad  prvsens  pertinentia  continentur  de  £cclesia  renovatione  et  prmvn  gn- 
vi  persecutionc.*'  These  Aliu  Bocks  signified,  according  to  the  fanafky  dnelrine  of 
thb  wrong-headed  sect,  the  different  sieps  by  which  the  dirine  anu  nseeiidad  to  the 
Deity. 

a  The  founder  of  this  famous  sect,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  the  precise  state  of  ilc 
first  appearance,  are  nut  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  1  havs  neUidlyiBay 
possession,  **  Eighty-Nine  Sentences  of  the  Beghards,  vulgarly  called  SchwBrtnMes 
but  who  style  themselves  brethren  of  the  sect  of  the  free  spirit  and  of  volontaiy  po- 
verty, with  a  Refutation  of  the  said  Sentences,"  written  at  Worms  toirnd  the  eon- 
clusion  of  this  century  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  -inquisitors.  The  seveaty^aiBth 
of  these  sentences  runs  thus  ;  "  To  say  that  the  truth  is  in  Rhetia,  is  to  IhU  into  the 
heresy  of  Donatus,  who  said,  that  God  was  in  Africa,  and  not  elsewhere."  Ftem 
these  words  it  appears  evident,  thbt  Rhetia  was  the  place  where  the  chnich  of  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  was  fixed  and  estabibhed,  and  that  IVoin  this  piSTnice  thtfy 
passed  into  Uermuiiy.  I  am  not,  however,  uf  opinion,  that  this  sect  had  its  ini  rise  in 
that  province ;  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  Italy  was  its  countijy  and  that 
being  driven  (Vom  thence,  it  took  refuge  in  Rhetia,  Nor  is  it  at  all  inprabnble,  that 
Italy,  which  saw  so  many  religious  ftictions  arise  in  its  bosom,  was  ako  the  mrsing 
mother  of  this  blasohemous  sect.  Wo  shall  bo  almost  fully  confirmed  In  this  opinion 
when  we  consider  that,  in  a  long  letter  from  Clement  V.  to  Raimier,  biAop  of  Cro- 
mona,  published  by  Odor.  KaynaMuf,  JlnnaL  torn.  xv.  A.  1311,  n.  66.  p.  90,  the  leakMis 
pontiff  exhorts  that  prelate  to  suppress  ami  extirpate,  with  all  hb  might,  the  sect  of 
the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  which  was  settled  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  nnd  pnvtkn- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Speleto  and  the  countries  accent.  Such  are  the  terms  of  Ae 
pontilPs  letter ;  '*  in  nonnullis  Italic  partibus,  tarn  Spoletana  pruvincis,  quam  eiieui- 
jacentium  rcgionum." 

b  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Beghards^  or  hrejkrm  ^  flkit 
fret  9fMty  in  Germany,  much  less  that  of  the  tn^uuilsrs,  who,  in  their  R^fsdtdim  ^ 
iks  Eightf-^nne  Senteftees  of  the  Beghards  mentioned  in  the  preceding  oote^  cxpicu 
themselves  thus :  Stntentia  68.  "  Dieere  quod  omnb  creatutm  .est  Deus,  lusresis  Alex- 
andria est,  qui  dixit,  matcriam  primam  et  Doom  et  Hominem,  hoc  net  mentes,  wff  in 

*  Tbependn  here  meAtion«^d  b  Alf  xandfr.  the  Kpicnrean,  of  whom  FlBtaivh  speaks  in  M* 
-*f««iipo«  »rm. 
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rou8  age  have  ^ven  very  different  and  confused  accounts 
of  this  man's  opmions,  and  even  attributed  some  doctrines 
to  him  which  he  never  maintained,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  he  taught,  that  all  things  were  the  parts  of  one 
substance,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  universe  was  Grod, 
and  that  not  only  the  forms  of  all  things,  but  also  their 
matter  or  substance,  proceeded  from  the  Deity,  and  must 
return  to  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived/ 
From  these  absurd  and  blasphemous  principles  he  deduced 
that  chimerical  system  of  fanatical  devotion,  which  we 
have  already  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  pretended 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  incorporating  or  transla- 
ting the  human  nature  into  the  divine,  and  rejected  aJl 
kinds  of  external  worship  as  insignificant  and  useless. 
The  disciples  of  this  enthusiast  were  men  of  exemplary 
piety,  were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austenty  of 
their  lives  and  manners,  ana  suffered  death  in  the  most 
dreadful  forms  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  constancy. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  among  these  was  David  of  Di- 
nant^  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  usually  expressed  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  master  in  the  following  proposition ; 
'^  Grod  IS  the  primary  matter  or  substance  of  aU  things."  He 
composed  a  work  entitled  QuatemarHj  with  several  other 
procluctions,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  affect  and 
gain  the  multitude ;  but  after  all,  was  obliged  to  save  him- 
self by  flight    The  bishops,  assembled  in  council  at  Paris 

substantia,  quod  postea  qitidam  Dmnd  de  DinmUt  scquutus  est,  qui  temporibiis  nostris  de 
hmc  haeresi  de  Francia  fugatus  est,  et  punitus  fuiaset,  si  deprehensus  fuisset." 

IC?^  c  The  account  giren  by  Fleury,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  opinions  of 
Amalric,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  here  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  The  formtr 
obsenres  that  Amalric,  or  Amauri,  taught  that  "  every  Christian  was  obliged  to  bf- 
lieve  himself  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  without  this  beHef  none  could  be  saved,** 
and  he  observes  also,  that  his  disciples  introduced  errors  still  more  pernicious,  such  as 
Uie  following ;  "  that  the  power  of  the  FMer  had  continue  only  during  the  Mosaic  dip- 
peasation,  that  of  the  Son  twelve  hundred  years  after  his  entrance  upon  earth,  and  Chat 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  age  of  the  nohf  SpirU  commenced,  in  which  the  sacra- 
nents  and  all  eatemal  worship  were  to  be  abolished  :  that  there  would  be  no  resurrer^ 
Uon ;  that  heaven  and  hell  were  mere  fictions  ;**  and  many  more  sentiments  of  that 
nature,  which,  as  the  learned  Spanheim'^  imagines,  were  falsely  imputed  to  Amalric,  in 
order  to  render  his  memory  odious,  because  he  had  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  and 
imagM.  See  Fleury,  HUt,  Ecclee.  livr.  Ixxvi.  §  Kz.  Dr.  Mosheim  looks  upon  Amalric 
to  Imve  been  a  pantheist,  and  many  men  of  eminent  learning  arc  of  this  opinion.  See 
•BOttp;  others  Joh.  Gerson  apud  fJae.  Thomasium,  and  also  Bnteker's  Hist.  PkUoeoph, 
tom.  liL  p.  688. 

d  See  Martene,  Thiomtr,  Aneedotor.  tom.  iv.  p.  163,  where  there  is  aa. account  of  the 
heresies,  for  which  several  priests  were  burnt  at  Paris  in  the  year  190^  Natal.  Alex- 
ander, HiM.  Eed,  &ec  xiii.  cap.  iii.  art.  ii.  p.  76.  Du  Bois,  HittorUi  EoeUe.  Pmrie,  torn. 
it  p.  S44.  Boulay,  Htstor.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iti.  p.  24,  48,  53.  Jac.  Thomasius,  De 
Exustione  mundi  Sfeica,  p.  199. 

*  See  Spanhemii  Hiet.  Ecclee,  See,  jOdL  p.  1894. 
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in  the  year  1209,  considered  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  as 
the  source  of  all  these  impious  doctrines,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, prohibited  the  readm^,  or  explaining,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  the  metaphysical,  and  other  productions  of 
the  Grecian  sage/ 

XIII.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  accounts  given  by 
.Twehim.  wii-  certain  writers,  Amalric  and  his  followers  re- 
iieiuui..'  ceived  mth  the  utmost  docility  and  &ith  the  jae- 
dictions,  attributed  to  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  concerning 
the  reformation  that  was  soon  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
church  by  the  power  of  the  sword ;  the  approaching  age  oj 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  was  to  succeed  those  of  the  Fauer  and 
tiie  Son,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  rused  the 
hopes  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  spiriiHal  Francis- 
cans. Whether  these  accounts  may  be  depended  upon  or 
not,  we  shall  not  determine.  To  us  they  appear  extremely 
doubtful.  It  is  however  true,  that  certain  persons  were 
so  far  deluded  by  these  pretended  prophecies,  as  to  form 
new  sects  with  a  view  to  their  accomplishment,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  established  church,  its  system  of 
doctrine,  and  its  forms  of  worship.  Among  other  fimati- 
cal  sectsuries,  there  arose  one  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind, 
a  Bohemian  woman  named  Wilhelmina,  who  resided  in  the 
territory  of  Milan.  This  delirious  and  wrong-headed  wo- 
man, having  studied  'with  attention  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  extravagant  enough 
to  persuade  herself,  and  what  is  still  more  amazii^,  l^d 
influence  enough  to  persuade  others,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  become  incarnate  in  her  person,  for  the  salvation  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  According  to  her  doctrine, 
'^  None  were  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  but  true  sik! 
pious  Christians ;  while  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  unworthy 
Christians,  were  to  obtain  salvation  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  dwelt  in  her,  and  that,  in  consequence  there- 
of, all  that  had  happened  to  Christ,  during  Jiis  appearance 
upon  earth  in  the  numan  nature,  was  to  be  exactly  renew- 
ed in  her  person,  or  rather  m  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  united  to  her.  This  mad  woman  died  at  Mi- 
Ian  in  the  year  1281,  in  the  most  fragrant  odour  of  sancti- 
ty, and  her  memory  was  not  only  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration by  her  numerous  followers  and  the  ignorant  muld- 

c  LauDOu,  Dt  varia  JMsUd.  firHmm  in  Jkod,  Pmit.  p.  l«r. 
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tude,  but  was  also  honoured  with  religious  worship  both 
in  public  and  in  private.  Her  sect,  nevertheless,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  curious  eye  of  persecution  in  the  year 
1300,  and  feU  into  the  clutches  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
destroyed  the  magnificent  monument  that  had  been  erect- 
ed in  her  honour,  had  her  bones  raided  and  conunitted  to 
the  flames,  and  in  the  same  fire  consumed  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  this  wretched  &ction,  among  which  there  were 
persons  of  both  sexes/ 

XIV.  It  was  upon  predictions  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  sect  of  the  apos-  tu  Mctcaiied 
//e^  founded  its  discipline.  The  members  of  this  ^^'"'^^ 
sect  made  little  or  no  alterations  in  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  public  religion ;  what  they  principally  aimed  at  was, 
to  introduce  among  Christians  the  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  more  especially  the  manner  of  lite  that 
was  observed  by  the  apostles.  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  obliged  his  follower^  to  go  firom  place 
to  place  as  the  apostles  ^d,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  lon^  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads, 
accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called  their  sisters. 
They  were  also  obliged  to  renounce  all  kinds  of  property 
and  possessions,  ana  to  preach  in  pubUc  the  necessity  of 
repentance,  while  in  their  more  private  assemblies  they 
declared  the  approaching  destruction  of  *  the  corrupt 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  a  purer  service, 
and  a  more  glorious  churchy  that  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  to  arise  from  its  ruins. 
No  sooner  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  this  faction  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,'  than  he  was  succeeded  in  that  charac" 
ter  by  a  bold  and  enterprising  fanatic,  named  Dulcinus,  a 
native  of  Novara,  who  published  his  predictions  with  more 
courage,  and  maintained  them  with  more  zeal,  than  his 
predecessor  had  done,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  Roman  pontiff*,  Boniface  VIII. 
with  the  corrupt  priests  and  the  Ucentious  monks,  were  to 

f  Tbe  Milanese  hUtonans,  micb  as  Bernard,  Corius,  and  others,  have  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  odd  woman ;  but  their  accounts  are  rerj  difierent  from  those  given 
by  the.  learned  Muratori,  in  his  JhHq,  ItaUett  medii  osvi,  torn.  t.  p.  91,  and  which  he 
biii  drawn  flrom  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  court,  where  the  extraordinary  case 
of  this  female  fenatle  was  ezaimined.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  excellent  author, 
that  a  learned  writer,  named  Puricelli,  composed  a  history  of  Wilhelmina,  and  of  her 
sect. 

%  This  unhappy  man  was  burnt  alive  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1300. 
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perish  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  son  of  P^ 
ter,  king  of  Arraf^on,  and  that  a  new  and  most  holypon- 
tiff  was  to  be  raised  to  the  head  of  the  church.  These 
visionary  predictions  were,  no  doubt,  drawn  from  the 
dreams  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  who  is  said  to  have  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  an  emperor  called  Frederic  IIL 
was  to  bring  to  perfection  what  Frederic  IL  had  left  un- 
finished. Be  that  as  it  mav,  Dulcinus  appeared  with  intre- 
pid assurance  at  the  heaa  of  the  apostles  ;  and  acting,  not 
only  in  the  character  of  a  prophet,  but  also  in  that  of  a  • 
general,  he  assembled  an  army,  to  maintain  his  cause,  and  - 
perhaps  to  accomplish,  at  least  in  part,  his  predictions. 
He  was  opposed  by  Raynerius,  bishop  of  VercelK,  ^o 
defended  the  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  and  carried 
on,  during  the  space  of  two  years  and  more,  a  most  bloody 
and  dreadful  war  against  this  chief  of  the  apostles.  The 
issue  of  this  contest  was  fatal  to  the  latter^  who,  after  se- 
veral battles,  fought  with  obstinate  courage,  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  VerceDi  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  in  the  year  1307,  tc^ether  with  Mar- 
garet, whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  spiritual  sister^  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  sect.  The  terrible  end  of  Dul- 
cinus was  not  immediately  followed  by  the  downfal  of  his 
sect,  which  still  subsisted  m  France,  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries,  and  stood  firm  against  the  most  vehement  ef- 
forts of  its  enemies  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when,  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  it 
was  totally  extirpated.** 
XV.  Tms  famous  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  whose  fana- 
tical {predictions  turned  the  heads  of  so  many  well- 
vVikeh^"'  meaning  people,  and  excited  them  to  attempt  re- 
^Ud™  j^.  forming  the  church  by  the  sword,  and  to  declare 
*'""*•  open  war  against  the  Roman  pontiffs,  did  not  fall 

1i  I  composed  in  the  German  language  on  accurate  history,  in  three  books,  of  this 
famoa?  sect,  which  is  rery  little  known  in  our  times,  and  I  hare  in  my  hands  materials, 
that  will  fomiBb  an  interesting  addition  to  that  history.  That  this  sect  subsisted  in 
Germany,  and  in  some  other  countries,  until  the  pontificate  of  Bonilkce  IX.  b  evident 
from  the  Ckronicle  ef  Herman  Comenis,  published  by  Jo.  George  Echard,  in  his  CW- 
jm  Hiatorieum  nudii  avi,  torn  ii.  p.  DOC,  and  may  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  other 
authentic  testimonies.  In  the  year  1402,  a  certain  member  of  this  apostolical  sect, 
whose  name  was  William,  or  Wilhelmus,  was  burnt  alire  at  Lubeck.  See  Comeivs, 
loc.  cit,  p.  1185.  The  Germans,  who  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Beghards  all  those  who  pretended  to  extraordinary  piety,  and  sought  by  poverty  and 
begging,  an  eminent  reputation  for  sanctity  and  virtue,  gave  this  title  also  to  the  sect 
of  the  »^pwf^.f. 
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iinder  the  suspicion  Of  heresy  on  account  of  these  pre- 
dictions, but  in  consequence  of  a  new  explication  he  liad 
Siven  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  god- 
ead.  He  had  in  an  elaborate  work  attacked  very  warmly 
Peter  Liombard,  the  master  of  the  sentences,  on  account 
of  the  distinction  this  latter  writer  had  made  between  the 
divme  essence j  and  the  three  persons  in  the  godliead ;  for 
Joachim  looked  upon  this  doctrine  as  introducing  sl  fourth 
object,  even  an  essence  into  the  Trinity.  But  the  good 
man  was  too  little  versed  in  metaphysical  matters,  to  carry 
on  a  controversy  of  such  a  subtile  nature,  and  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  i^orance  so  far  as  to  advance  inconsider- 
ately the  most  rasn  and  exceptionable  tenets.  For  he  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  thing,  or  an^  essence  that  belonged 
in  common  to  the  tmree  persons  m  the  Trinity,  or  was 
jointly  possessed  by  them ;  by  which  doctrine  the  substan- 
tial union  between  the  three  persons  was  taken  away,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  was  reduced 
from  a  natural  J  simplsj  and  numerical  unity,  to  a  moral  one 
only ;  that  is,  to  such  a  unity  as  reigns  in  the  councils 
and  opinions  of  different  persons  who  embrace  the  same 
notions,  and  think  and  act  with  one  accord.  This  expli- 
cation of  the  Trinity  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  very 
little  different  from  the  Arian  system ;  and  therefore  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Innocent  HI.  prpnounced,  in  the  year  121d, 
in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  a  danmatory  sentence  against 
the  doctrine  of  Joachim,  wMch  sentence  however  did  not 
extend  to  the  person  or  fame  of  the  abbot  himself.  And 
indeed,  notwitnstanding  this  papal  sentence,  Joachim  has 
at  this  day  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  and  de- 
fenders, more  especially  among  those  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  are  called  ooservants.  Some  of  these  maintain  that 
the  book  of  this  abbot  was  corrupted  and  interpolated  by 
his  enemies,  while  the.  rest  are  of  opinion  that  ms  doctrine 
was  not  thoroughly  imderstood  by  those  that  opposed  it.' 

i  See  Dan.  Papebrochius,  Disquis*  Jlistor,  de  Florensi  Ordine,  ProphelUs,  DoctrhiOf  B, 
Joaehimif  in  »Actis  Sanctofunij  Maiif  torn.  vi.  p.  486,  which  contains  Tke  lift  of  Joaehwiy 
and  several  other  pieces  of  consequence.  See  also  Natal.  Alexander,  Hist,  Eccles»  Sar. 
zilL  Diss.  ii.  p.  331.    Luc.  Waddingi  dnnal.  Minor,  torn,  ir,  p.  6. 
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PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I, 

^•HGRRiriNG  TBI  VR08PSR0US  BVElVTSr  THAT  HAFFENXD  TO  TUB  CHUKCH 

DURJKO  THIS  CENTURY. 


!•  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  monarchs  and 
TOJnces  of  the  weist,  set  on  by  the  mstigation  of  FrMmt^ 
me  Roman  pontifl&,to  renew  me  warm  Palestine  ^Z^SJl^ 
i4;ainst  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  and  to  deliver  '^'^ 
tbe  whole  provmce  of  Syria  from  the  oppressive  ^oke  of 
these  despotic  infidels.    The  succession  of  pontififs  that 
resided  at  Avignon  were  partiGularly  zealous  for  the  reno- 
vation of  this  religious  war,  and  left  no  artifice,  no  methods 
of  persuasion  unemployed,  that  could  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  engage  the  longs  of  England  and  France  in  an 
expedition  to  Uie  holy  land.    But  their  success  was  not 
answerable  to  their  zeal ;  and  notwithstanding  the  power- 
ful ^influence  <^  their  exhortations  and  remonstrances, 
somethinff  stiU  happened  to  prevent  their  producing  the 
desired  effect    Clement  V.  u^ed  the  renewal  of  this  noly 
war  with  the  greatest  ardour  in  the  years  1307,  1308,  and 
and  set  apart  an  immense  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it  on 
with  alacrity  and  vigour.*    John  XXII.  ordered  a  fleet  of 
ten  ships  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  year  1319,  to  transport  an 
army  of  pious  adventurers  into  Palestine,^  and  had  re- 
course to  tne  power  of  superstition,  that  is,  to  the  influence 
of  indulgences,  for  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pwt  of  wis  great  enterprise.    These  indulgences  he  offer- 
ed  to  such  as  contributed  generously  to  the  carrying  on 
die  war,  and  appointed  legates  to  administer  them  in  all 

m  Balozii  Ftto  Poniif.  Jhmkm.  torn,  i  p.  1^  SH  tun.  iL  p.  55,  67,  374,  Sil,  Ae. 
Ast.  MtttlM»l  .AMbcte  vc«N«  4Si^  titt.  ii  p.^fl7. 
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the  countries  in  Europe  that  were  subject  to  his  ghosth^ 
jurisdiction.  But,  unaer  this  fair  show  of  piety  and  zeal, 
John  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  most  selfish  and 
grovelling  views  ;  and  we  find  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
at  that  time  emperor,  and  several  other  princes,  complain- 
ing loudly  that  this  pontiff"  made  use  of  the  holy  war  as  a 
pretext  to  disguise  his  avarice  and  ambition  ;^  and  indeed 
the  character  of  this  pope  was  proper  to  «ve  credit  to 
such  complaints.  Unaer  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII. 
a  formidable  amw  was  raised  in  the  year  1330,  by  PbSSf 
de  Valois,  kin^  of  France,  with  a  view,  as  was  said,  to  at- 
tempt the  deliverance  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine;'' 
but  when  he  was  just  ready  to  embark  his  troops,  the  ap- 

Erehension  of  an  invasion  from  England  obliged  Imn  to 
ly  aside  this  weighty  enterprise.  In  the  year  1345,  Cle- 
ment V.  at  the  request  of  the  Venetians,  engaged,  by  the 
persuasive  power  of  indulgences,  a  prodigious  number  of 
adventurers  to  embark  for  Smyrna,  where  they  a>mpo8ed 
a  numerous  army  under  the  command  of  Guido,  or  Guy, 
dauphin  of  Vienne ;  but  the  want  of  provisions  obliged 
this  army  to  return  with  their  general  mto  Europe  in  a 
short  time  after  their  departure.*"  This  disappomtment 
did  not  however  damp  the  spirits  of  the  restless  pontifi ; 
for  another  formidable  army  was  assembled  in  ue  year 
1363,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Urban 
V.  and  was  to  be  emplo)red  in  a  new  expedition  uaiDSt 
the  infidels,  with  John,  king  of  France,  at  its  heaa;  but 
the  unexpected  death  of  that  prince  blasted  the  hopes 
that  many  had  entertained  from  this  grand  project,  and 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  that  numerous  body  which 
had  repaired  to  his  standards.^ 

II.  The  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Soman 
The.teteof  pontiffs  into  China,  Tartary,  and  the  adjacent 
tacSSrlSd  countries,  in  the  preceding  century,  found  their 
^^^'  labours  crowned  with  the  desired  success,  and 
established  a  great  number  of  Christian  churches  in  these 
unenlightened  nations.  In  the  year  1307,  Clement  V. 
erected  Cambalu,  which  at  this  time  was  the  celebrated 
metropolis  of  Cathay,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with 


c  Mtthis,  he.  eU.  torn.  i.  p.  175,  786.  Matthei  ^naleeta  vet.  teoL  torn.  ii.  p.  695. 586. 
a  Banuiiifl,  2oe.  eU,  torn.  i.  p.  200. 

f  Baloiii  VU(t  Ponty:  Jloeiilan.  tonsu  \»  ^,  ^fW^  ^8ft^  wi,  4fli, 
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Pekin,  the  capital  city  at  present  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
into  an  archbishopric,  which  he  conferred  upon  John  de 
Monte  Gorvino,  an  Italian  friar,  who  had  been  employed 
in  propagating  the  gospel  in  that  country  for  many  years. 
The  same  pontiff  sent  soon  after  to  assist  thisprelate  in 
his  pious  labours,  seven  other  bishops  of  the  Franciscan 
order.'  John  XXII.  exerted  in  this  good  cause  the  same 
zeal  which  had  distinguished  the  pontificate  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Upon  the  death  of  John  de  Monte  Corvmo, 
in  the  year  1330,  he  sent  Nicolas  of  Bentra  to  fill  the  va- 
cant archbishopric  of  Cambalu,  and  charged  him  with 
letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  possession  of  the  Chinese  dominions.  In  the  year 
1338,  Benedict  XII.  sent  new  legates  and  missionaries 
into  Tartary  and  China,  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  em- 
bassy*"  with  which  he  was  honoured  at  Avignon  from  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars.  During  the.  time  that  the  princes 
of  this  latter  nation  maintained  themselves  in  the  empire 
of  China,  the  Christian  religion  flourished  in  these  vast 
regions,  and  both  Latins  and  Nestorians  not  only  made  a 
puolic  profession  of  their  faith,  but  also  propagated  it  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  danger,  throughout  the  northern 
provinces  of  Asia. 

III.  There  remained  in  this  century  scarcely  any  Eu- 
ropean prince,  unconverted  to  Christianity,  if  co«^rrioii orihe 
we  except  Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  con-  '•»»*»"»•*"• 
tinued  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  worshipped  the 

Sods  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors,  until  the  year  1386,  when 
e  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  received  in  baptism  the 
name  of  Vladislaus,  and  persuaded  his  subjects  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel.  We  snail 
not  pretend  to  justify  the  purity  of  the  motives  that  first 
engaged  this  prince  to  renounce  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
as  they  were  accompanied  at  least  with  views  of  policy, 
interest,  and  ambition.  Upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  King  of 
Poland,  which  happened  m  the  year  1383,  Jagello  was 
named  among  the  competitors  who  aspired  afterme  vacant 
throne;  ana  as  he  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  the 
Poles  beheld  his  pretensions  and  efforts  with  a  favourable 

g  Wtddingas,  JinnaL  Ordin,  Minor,  torn.  vi.  ad  A,  1305,  §  xii.  p.  69.  ad  A.  1307,  p. 
91,  368,  torn.  tii.  p.  53,  221,  torn.  Yiii.  p.  235.  J.  S.  AsMmaimi  BibW4h,  Oritnf.  Vati- 
can, torn.  iiL  §  ii.  p.  521.  J.  Echardi  Scripior.  PradieaUir,  torn.  i.  p*  537.  Acta  Smetfir. 
tool.  i.  JmmarU^  p.  984.    Moabemtf  IRUoria  Etdts,  Tartar, 

h  Bahisii  YUci  Ponf^kmn  ActnkmtnMkanj  tom.  L  p.  242. 
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eye.  His  religion  was  the  only  obstacle  that  la.j^  m  Ui 
way  to  liie  accomplishment  of  his  views.  Hedwiget  At 
youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch,  who*  hf  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  was  declared  heiress  of  the  kmgdn^ 
was  as  little  disposed  to  espouse,  as  the  Poles  were  U 
obey  a  pagan,  and  hence  Jagello  was  obliged  to  maioe 
superstition  yield  to  royalty/  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Teutonic  knights  and  crusaders  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword  any  remains  of  paganism  that  were  yet  to  be  found 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  and  effected  by  foree  what  pe^ 
suasion  alone  ought  to  have  produced. 
We  find  also  in  the  annals  of  this  century  a  ^reat  many 
instances  of  Jews  converted  to  the  Chnatian  faitn. 
jm^eoM  The  cruel  persecutions  they  suffered  in  several 
tkMrh*^  parts  of  Europe,  particularly^  in  France  and  Ger- 
'  many,  vanquishea  their  obstinacy,  and  bent  their 

untractable  spirits  under  the  yoke  of  the  gospel.  The 
reports,  whether  true  or  false,  we  shall  not  determine^  that 
had  been  industriously  spread  abroad  of  their  poisoning 
the  public  fountains,  of  tneir  killing  infants  and  drinkiDg 
their  blood,  of  their  profaning  in  the  most  impioaa  tfaa 
blasphemous  manner  the  consecrated  wafers  uiat  w^e 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  with  other  accu- 
sations equally  enormous,  excited  every  where  the  resent- 
ment of  the  magistrates  and  the  fury  of  the  people^  and 
brought  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  that  unrelentn^  ven- 
geance could  invent,  upon  that  wretched  and  devoted 
nation. 

IV.   The  Saracens  maintained  as  yet  a  considenble 

AKh«oeua  ^??^^^  i«  Sp^i?-  The  Idngdoms  of  Gnmada  and 
£n*5ftSiS:  Murcia,  with  the  province  of  Andalusia,  were 
~D»t  oQt  of  subject  to  their  dominion ;  and  they  carried  on  a 
a  perpetual  war  with  the  kings  of  Castile^  Aira- 
gon,  and  ^lavarre,  in  which  however  they  were  not  atways 
victorious.  The  African  princes,  and  particulaity  the 
emperors  of  Morocco,  became  their  auxiliaries  agakist  the 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  pontiflb  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  excite  the  Christians  to  unite  their 
forces  against  the  Mahometans,  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  Spanish  territories ;  presents,  exhortations,  promises, 

i  Odor.  RarnaHuf ,  .^murf.  Ecdei.  ad  A.  1386,  §  iv.    Wtddiiwi  JbtmL  JWnw-.  tOM. 
a.  p.  71 .    Solignac,  Hlttobre  rfe  Pofogne,  torn.  iii.  p.  S41 . 
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itt  diort,  every  allurement  that  religion,  superstiticyn,  or 
mnurice  could  render  powerfiil,  were  made  use  of  in  order 
te  the  execution  of  this  arduous  project  The  Christians 
aocordingly  united  their  counsels  and  efforts  for  this  end; 
and  llioi:^  for  some  time  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise 
rendered  their  progress  but  inconsiderable,  yet  even  in 
this  century  their  anairs  carried  a  promising  aspect,  and 
gave  them  reason  to  hope  that  they  should  one  day 
triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  become  sole  possessors  of 
the  Spanish  dominions/ 


CHAPTER  H. 

COlfCKRNIirO   THE   CALAMITOUS   EVENTS    THAT   UAPrEKED   TO   THE 

CHURCH   DVAINO   THIS   OEffTURT. 

I.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  who  extended  their  dominions 
in  Asia,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  and  directed 
dieir  arms  against  the  Greeks  as  well  as  against  jlXi^te? 
die  Saracens,  destroyed  wherever  they  went,  the  '""^  *■  ^^ 
fruits  that  had  sprui^  up  in  such  a  rich  abimdance  from 
the  labours  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  extirpated  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  several  provinces  and  cities  where  it 
flourished,  and  substituted  the  impostures  of  Mahomet  in 
its  place.  Many  of  the  Tartars  had  formerly  professed 
the  gospel,  and  still  more  had  tolerated  the  exercise  of 
that  divme  religion ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, things  put  on  a  new  face ;  and  that  fierce  nation  re- 
nounced every  other  religious  doctrine,  except  that  of  the 
alcoran.  Thnur  Bee,  commonly  called  Tamerlane,  their 
mighty  emperor,  emoraced  himself  the  doctrine  of  Maho- 
met, tnougn  under  a  form  different  from  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Tartars  in  general/  This  formidable  war- 
rior, after  having  subdued  the  greatest  part  Of  Asia, 
lutving  triumphed  over  Bajazet,  the  emperor  of  the  Turics, 

k  See  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  HitUrire  de  rEtpagne,  torn.  iv.  ▼.  vii.  Fragmenta  Hiiior.  JZo- 
mmui,  in  Maratorii  JSniiq,  RaL  medii  avi,  torn.  iiL  p.  319,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
%  comidenhle  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Balnzii  MitceUan.  torn.  ii.  p.  267. 
'  1  Tbif  great  Tamerlane,  whose  name  seemed  to  strike  terror,  even  when  he  was  no 
man  adhered ;  to  the  sect  of  the  Bomnites^  and  professed  the  greatest  enmity  against 
fheir  adTcrsaries  the  SchUUs,  See  Petit  Croii,  HUioire  de  TYimir  Bee,  tom.  ii.  p.  151, 
tOBi.  iiL  p.  288.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful,  what  was  in  reality  the  relinon  of 
Timlane,  though  he  professed  the  Mahometan  faith.  See  Mosheim,  Httt*  rlcdtt, 
TVtaror.  p.  124. 
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and  even  filled  Europe  with  terror  at  the  approach  cilk 
victorious  arms,  maae  use  of  his  authority  to  force  muhi- 
tudes  of  Ghristians  to  apostatize  firom  their  holv  fiutL  To 
the  dictates  of  audioritjr  be  added  the  compulsive  power 
of  violence  and  persecution,  and  treated  the  disciples  of 
Christ  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  Persuaded,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  credible  writers  of  his  life  and  actions,  diat 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  true  followers  of  Mahomet,  to 
persecute  the  Christians,  and  that  the  most  ample  and 
glorious  rewards  were  reserved  for  such  as  were  most  in- 
strumental  in  converting  them  to*  the  Mahometan  fiuth  f 
he  employed  the  most  inhuman  acts  of  severity  to  vanquish 
the  magnanimous  constancy  of  those  that  persevo^  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  of  whom  some 
suflTered  death  in  the  most  barbarous  forms,  while  others 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery." 

II.  In  those  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  inhabited  by  the 
stedMiiMor  Chinese,  Tartars,  Moguls,  and  other  natums  as 
ok£tl!dl!*  yet  less  known,  the  Christian  relkion  npt  only 
''^'  lost  ground,  but  seemed  to  be  tirtwy  ezlirpatecL 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  church  residing  in  those  countries,  later 
than  the  year  1370,  nor  could  we  ever  learn  the  &te  cl 
the  Franciscan  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  thither  from 
Rome.  We  have  indeed  some  records,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  there  were  Nestorians  residing  in  China 
so  far  down  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  these  reconis 
are  not  so  clear  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  to  remove  all 
uncertainty  and  doubting.  However  that  may  be^  it  is 
evident  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  abolition  of 
Christianity,  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world,  was  owii^ 
to  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Tartars  against 
the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations;  for  in  the  year 
1369,  the  last  emperor  of  the  race  of  Genghizkan  was 
driven  out  of  China,  and  Ms  throne  filledby  the  Mim 
fiunilv,  who,  by  a  solemn  law,  refused  to  all  foreigners  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  China. 

m  Petit  Ccoix,  HisUnre  de  Thnur  Btc^  torn.  ii.  p.  389,  torn.  Ui.  p.  1S7,  SiS,  kc 
n  Manj  instances  of  this  we  find  in  a  History  tf  Tkimr  Hce,  wrote  by  m  Peiiiaiiy  w^ 
imM  named  Scberfedinus,  torn.  u.  p.  376,  384,  386,  torn.  iu.  p.  S43^  ton.  tr.  p.  Ill,  115^ 
117,  and  published  at  Delft,  in  four  Tolumea,  8to.  in  the  year  17S3.    See  who  BbMhL 
BaKoth,  OriefUaL  at  the  arUcle  Timor,  p.S77.  ^^ 

o  Nicol.  TrigaaUus,  De  CkrManm  exptSikuu  opiid  Skuu^  lfl>.  L  em,  iL  «•  116;.    Jot. 
Siim  AiMiftMnl  BiWelA.  (^^ 
Halde,  Detcrtptkne  tfe  Ui  Ckintt,  torn.  i.  p.  175.  -»        ■—       r     — f 
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r  • 

'  COKCERN III O  THE    STATE   OF    LETTBRfl  AHD    PHILOIOPBT    DURING    TAlS 

GENTVRT. 

I.  The  Greeks,  though  dejected  by  the  foreign  and  in- 
testine calamities  in  which  they  were  involved, 

were  far  from  withdrawing  their  attention  and  letm.?^''^ 
zeal  from  the  cause  of  literatm'e,  as  is  evident  from  .»*»«®"^^ 
the  great  number  of  learned  men  who  flourished  among 
them  during  this  period.  In  this  honourable  class  was 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Maximus  Pla- 
nudes,  and  many  others,  who,  by  their  inde^ttigable  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  humanity  and  antiquities,  criticism 
and  grammar,  acquired  considerable  reputation.  To 
omit  writers  of  inferior  note,  Theodorus  Metochila,  John 
Cantacuzenus,  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  composition  of  history,  mou^h  with  different 
success.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in  silence  Nicepho- 
rus Cactus,  who  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  being  debased  with  idle  stories 
and  evident  marks  of  superstition,  is  highly  useful  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  it  casts  on  many  important  facts. 

II.  As  none  of  the  sages  of  this  century  was  adventu- 
rous enough  to  set  up  for  a  leader  in  philosophy,    TkesMof 
such  of  the  Greeks  as  had  a  taste  for  philosopm-  SiJ^i'K 
cal  researches,  adhered  to  Aristotle  as  their  con-  ®'^* 
ductor  and  guide ;  but  we  may  learn  from  the  tracts  of 
Theodorus  Metochita  in  what  manner  they  explained  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  the  stagirite.    Ptato  also  had  his 
followers,  especially  among  those  who  were  fond  of  mys- 
ticism, which  had  K>r  many  ages  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Greeks.    In  the  sublime  sciences  of  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  Nicolas  Cabasilas  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries.    Barlaam  adopted  the  sentiments  and 
precepts  of  the  stoics  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of 
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morality  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  digested  them  into  a 
work  of  his,  which  is  known  by  the  title  mEthica  ex  Stmeit.^ 

m.  In  all  the  Latin  provinces,  schemes  were  laid  and 
TIM  Mi  or  carried  into  execution  with  considerable  success, 
^S!!^    for  promoting  the  study  of  letters,  improvin|; 
^^'^       taste,  and  dispelling  the  pedantic  spirit  of  die 
times.    This  laudable  disposition  gave  rise  to  the  erection 
of  many  schools  and  academies,  at  Colore,  Orleans,  Ct« 
hors,  Perusia,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  in  which  all  the  libenl 
arts  and  sciences,  distributed  into  the  same  ckMes  tint 
still  subsist  in  those  places,  were  taught  with  assiduitY  and 
zeal.    Opulent  persons  founded  and  amply  endoweci  jmlt- 
ticular  colleges  m  the  public  universities,  in  wluch,  beade 
the  monks,  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances  were  edu- 
cated in  all  thebranches  of  literature.    Libraries  were 
also  collected,  and  men  of  learning  animated  to  aspire  to 
&me  and  glory,  by  the  prospect  of  honourable  rewards. 
It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  advantages^  arisiB|g 
to  the  church  and  state,  from  so  many  professors  and 
learned  men,  did  not  wholly  answer  the  expense  and  care 
bestowed  on  this  imdertaking,  by  men  of  rank  and  foitmie ; 
yet  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude,  as  many  have  rasUy 
done,  that  all  the  doctors  of  this  age  who  rose  graduaBf 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  and  more  hcmourable  sta- 
tions, were  only  distinguished  by  their  stupidity  and  igno- 
rance. 

IV.  Clement  V.  who  was  now  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
TiMtuieof  ordered  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  langjoages 
i.H«c«.  tQ  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  church 
might  never  want  a  sufficient  number  of  missionaries  pro- 
perly qualified  to  dispute  with  the  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
and  to  diffuse  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel  throngliout 
the  east;'  in  consequence  of  which  appointment,  some 
eminent  proficients  in  these  tongues,  and  especially  in 
the  Hebrew,  flourished  during  mis  age.  Tne  Greek 
language,  which  hitherto  had  been  much  negkcted,  was 
now  revived,  and  taught  with  general  applause,  6rst  d 
aU  by  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  Calaorian,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  Homer,  and  a  few  others,'  but  afterward, 

q  Henrici  Ganisii,  LecHcnes  •^li^iue,  torn.  it.  p.  405. 

r  Sea  Ant  Wood.  Jhiiiq,  Oxoniens*  torn.  L  p.  156, 159. 

s  See  Humph.  Body,  Ik  CrrtuU  iUustrihus  Ungua  Grmea  liUrmummu  kaamiknm 
hatmmtrtku^  lib.  i.  p.  5,  LondinK  1743,  in  8vo.  Ctlogtni,  C^MfcvS  BeimfHM,  Ihbi 
nr.  p.  259. 
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far  greater  success  and  re{>utatioD9  by  Manuel  Cfary* 

soleras/  a  native  of  Constantinople.  Tsor  were  there 
wanting  some  extraordinary  geniuses,  who,  by  their  zeal 
and  application,  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient and  genuine  eloauence  of  the  Latins,  among  whom 
the  excellent  and  jusUv  renowned  Petrarch  held  the  first 
place,"  and  Dante  Alighieri,  the  second.  Full  of  this 
worthy  design,  they  both  acted  as  if  they  had  received  an 
extraordinacyr  commission  to  promote  uie  reign  of  true 
taste,  and  the  progress  of  polite  learning ;  and  their  success 
was  answerable  to  the  generous  ambition  that  animated 
their  efforts ;  for  the^  had  many  followers  and  admirers, 
not  only  among  their  countrymen,  but  also  among  the 
French  and  Grermans. 

V.  The  writings  of  this  age  furnish  us  with  a  long  list  of 
grammarians,  historians,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  oriii«otber 
of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  circumstan-  •«**»«*•• 
tial  account ;  but  as  it  is  quite  foreiffn  to  our  purpose,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers,  that  mere  were 
but  few  of  this  vast  multitude,  whose  labours  were  in  any 

Svat  degree  useful  to  society.  Great  numbers  applied 
emselves  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  because 
it  was  the  readiest  way  to  preferment  both  in  church  and 
state.  Such  as  have  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  his- 
toiT,  cannot  be  entire  strangers  to  the  fame  of  Bartolus,  ^ 
Baudus,  Andreas,  and  other  doctors  of  laws  in  this  century, 
who  reflected  honour  on  the  universities  of  Italy.  Byt 
after  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age  Whis 
a  most  intricate  and  disagreeable  study,  imenlivened  either 
by  historv  or  language,  and  destitute  of  every  allurement 
that  could  recommend  it  to  a  man  of  genius.  As  for  the  ma- 
thematics, they  were  cultivated  by  many ;  yet,  if  we  except: 
Dr.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  acute  and  learned  arcn- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  there  were  but  few  who  acquired 
any  reputation  worth  mentioning  by  this  kind  of  study, 
vi.  The  vast  number  of  philosophers,  who  rather  dis- 

t  Hody,  loe.  ciL  lib.  i.  p.  10.  Angeli  Calogerae  lee.  cit.  p.  848.  And  mora  especially 
Chriit.  Frid.  Borneri  Lib,  de  GreuU  LUMimum  Graewrum  in  RaUa  imlmBraioribui, 

n  See  Jac.  Phil.  Thoma^ini  vUa  PHrarcbi  hi  Jo.  Gerh.  Meuschen  Ftfa  eUanr,  vinr. 
tofli.  IT.  who  in  his  prefu:e  enumerates  all  the  other  writers  of  his  life.  Of  the  celebra- 
ted poet  Dante,  several  hare  treated,  particularly  his  translator  Benevenutos  of  Imola, 
from  whence  Muratorius  has  borrowed  lai^ge  extracts  in  his  AfiHqwt,  lUd.  medti  art,  torn. 
i.  p.  1036.  f. 
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ofphuoso-  KTaced  than  adorned  this  century,  looked  upon 
^^''  Aristotle  as  their  infallible   oracle  and    guide; 

though  they  stript  him  of  all  those  excellences  that  reall^ 
belonged  to  him,  and  were  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
true  spirit  of  his  writings.  So  great  was  the  authori^  of 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  that  in  order  to  difTuM  the 
knowledge  of  it  as  widely  as  possible,  even  kings  and  em- 
perors ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated 
into  the  native  language  of  their  respective  dominioiu. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  was  Charles  V.  kh^ 
of  France,  who  ordered  all  the  w  ritings  of  the  ancients, 
and  especially  those  of  Aristotle,  to  be  translated  into 
French  by  Nicholas  Oresme.'*'  Those  however  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  philosophers,  instead  of  being  animated 
by  the  love  of  trutn,  were  inflamed  b  v  a  rage  of  disputa- 
tion, which  led  them  to  pciplex  and  deform  the  pure, 
simple  doctiines  of  reason  and  religion,  by  a  multitude  of 
idle  subtiltics,  trifling  questions,  and  ridiculous  distinctioiis. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  barbarity  df  their  phrase- 
ology, in  which  they  supposed  the  whole  strength  of  their 
art  consisted ;  as  also  on  that  utter  aversion  to  every 
brunch  of  polite  leamhig  in  wliich  they  foolishly  gloried. 
Those;  who  have  a  mind  to  be  accjuainted  with  their  me- 
thods of  argumentation,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  this 
wran2:ling  tribe,  need  onl}'  consult  John  Scotus,  or  Walter 
Bula^us.  liiil  though  they  all  followed  one  common  track, 
tlujre  wore  several  points  on  which  they  diflered  among 
themselves. 

VII.  'J'he  old  disputes  between  the  reaUsts  and  nomina- 
lists, which  had  lain  dormant  a  long  time,  were 
. .^/nmnln;''  uow  rcvIvcd  with  unextinguishable  ardour,  by  an 
'"'•  English  Franciscan  friar  of  the  severer  order, 

named  ^V'illiatn  Occam,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  great 
Scotus,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris.  The  Greeks  and 
Persians  never  fought  against  each  other  with  more 
hatred  and  fury,  than  these  two  discordant  sects,  whose 
angry  dis})utations  subsisted  without  any  abatement,  till 
the  appearance  of  Luther,  who  soon  obhged  the  scholas- 
tic divines  lo  terminate  their  nmtual  wranglings,  and  to 
listen  to  terms  of  aceommodation.     The  realists  despised 

w  Jo.  LaunuitM,  //^'.  (irniuas.  ^Yavarr,  torn.  iv.  opp.  para  i.  p.  504.     Boulajy  Hiftor. 
.lead.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  37i».      l.c  Boruf,  Dissirf.  wr  rfiisL  £cc/m.  et  Civile,  ^«r,  torn 

■ii.   p.  *l"»l',  4t»''.   -v. 
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their  antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent  date,  brand- 
ins  them  with  the  name  of  moderns,  while,  through  a  great 
mistake,  they  ascribed  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  tenets 
of  their  own  party.  The  nominalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
inveicrhed  against  them  as  a  set  of  doting  visionaries,  who, 
despising  substantial  matters,  were  pursuing  mere  slia- 
dows.  The  noroinaUsts  had  the  most  eloquent,  acute,  and 
subtile  doctors  of  Paris  for  their  leaders,  among  whom, 
beside  Occam,  the  famous  John  Buridan^  was  very  emi- 
nent ;  nevertheless,  through  the  countenance  given  them 
by  successive  popes,  the  realists  prevailed.  For  when  Oc- 
cam joined  the  party  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  stre- 
nuously opposed  John  XXII.  that  pope  himself,  and  his 
successors  after  him,  left  no  means  untried  to  extirpate 
the  philosophv  of  the  nominalists,  which  was  deemed 
highly  prejudicial  to  tlie  interests  of  the  church ;''  and 
hence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris, by  a  public  edict,  solemnly  condemned  and  prohibited 
the  philosophy  of  Occam,  which  was  that  of  the  nomi- 
nalists.' But  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  love  and  pursue 
what  is  forbidden,  the  consequence  was  that  the  party  of 
the  nominalists  flourished  more  than  ever. 

VIII.  Among  the  philosophers  of  these  times,  there  were 
many  who  mingled  astrology  with  their  philoso- 
phy, i.  e.  the  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  aspect  mjDgte?"?i'2rr 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  influence  of  the  stars ;  rilby^^L*  C*^' 
and  notwithstandini;  the  obvious  folly  and  absurd-  ^'^Aei^'i  It 
ity  of  this  pretended  science,  all  ranks  of  peo-  "**^*'^ 
pie,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  were  fond  of  it 
even  to  distraction.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  popular  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  their  art,  these  astrological  philoso- 
phers, to  avoid  being  impeached  of  witchcraft,  and  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  were  ob- 
liged to  behave  with  great  circumspection.    The  neglect 
of  this  caution  was  remarkably  fatal  to  Ceccus  Asculanus, 
a  famous  peripatetic  philosopher,  astrologer,  and  mathe- 
'  matician,  first  of  all  physician  to  pope  John  XXII.  and 
afterward  to  Charles  Sineterra,  duke  of  Calabria.     Tliis 

z  Rob.  Guagioufl  wrote  a  particular  account  of  this  famous  man,  as  we  learu  from 
Jo.  Launoiuf ,  in  his  HitUnria  Gftnnarii  Jfavarreni.  torn.  iv.  opp.  part  i.  p.  722,  ace  also  p. 
SM,  297,  330,  and  Boulay,  HUior.  Jcad.  Paris,  torn.  ir.  p.  282,  307,  3-11,  &c. 

7  StOfAi.  Ba!u2ii  MUeeHmta^  torn.  iv.  p.  532. 

I  Boulay,  Hitt*  AcmL  Pvi».  torn.  iv.  p.  257,  tom.  ▼.  p.  709.  Cur.  Plo^s.  d'Ararentre, 
CMeeUo  judiHeirwn  dt  nom$  errorihw,  &c.  see  Mosheim. 
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unhappy  man  having  performed  some  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, that  seemed  miraculous  to  the  vulgar,  and  having 
also  offended  many,  and  among  the  rest  his  master,  by 
giving  out  some  predictions  which  were  said  to  have  been 
iuliilled,  was  universally  supposed  to  deal  with  infernal 
spirits,  and  burnt  for  it  by  tne  inquisitors  at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1337*"  There  is  yet  extant  a  commentary  of  his 
upon  the  Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  otherwise  named 
Holywood,  which  shows  its  author  to  have  been  deeply 
tainted  with  superstition.*" 

IX.  Rayniund  liuUy  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  very 
Thr  phiiotophy  singular  kind  of  philosophy,  which  he  endeavour- 
uT  Laii^.  g  J  tQ  illustrate  and  defend  by  his  voluminous 
writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  and  admirable  for 
the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  genius ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  a  strange  compound  of  reason  and  folly.  Being  full 
of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  having  per- 
formed many  voyages,  and  ^  undergone  various  hardsnips 
to  promote  it,  he  was  slain  at  Bugia,  in  Africa,  in  the  year 
1315,  by  the  Mahometans,  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
convert.  The  Franciscans,  to  whose  third  order  it  is  said 
he  belonged,  extol  him  to  the  skies,  and  have  taken  great 
pains  to  persuade  several  popes  to  canonize  him,  while 
many  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  the  Dominicans,  in- 
veigh bitterly  against  him,  calling  iiim  a  hairbrained  chj- 
mist,  a  hotheaded  fanatic,  a  heretic,  a  magician,  and  a 
mere  compiler  of  the  works  of  the  more  learned  Maho- 
metans. The  pones  entertained  ditierent  opinions  of  him ; 
some  esteeming  nini  a  harmless  pious  man,  while  others 
pronounced  him  a  vile  heretic.  But  whoever  peruses  the 
writings  of  Lully  without  prejudice,  will  not  be  biassed 
by  either  of  these  parties.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he 
would  have  been  a  great  man,  had  the  warmth  and  ferti* 
lity  of  his  imagination  been  tempered  with  a  sound  judg- 
ment.^ 

a  Paul  Anton.  Appianut  wrote  a  defence  of  this  unhnppy  nan,  which  is  inserted  in 
Domcn.  Bernini  Storia  di  tuite  Pheresie,  torn.  iii.  8cc.  xir.  cap.  iii.  p.  SlO,  f.  We  hare 
also  a  further  account  of  him  in  Jo.  Maria  Crcscimbenuf,  CoaunaUari  ddia  vuigur*  F9um^ 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  lib.  iii.  rap.  xiv. 

b  Gabr.  Nauda'us,  ^^pologie  pour  let  ^nnd»  hommea  qui  oiU  eU  sottjucnnez  de  Magit,  p. 
270,  I. 

c  See  John  Salzini;cr*a  prcfhee  to  Raymund  Lullj's  Works,  wbiek  John  WiUiaa, 
elector  Palatine  caused  to  be  collected  at  a  great  expense,  and  to  be  publuhed»  in  1710; 
in  five  folio  volumes.  Luc.  Waddingus,  .tfmia/.  Mkwr,  torn.  iv.  p.  411,  ton.  ▼.  p.  157. 
:;i6,  torn.  vi.  p.  2!29.  Concerning  the  famous  inrrntion  ef  LnlK,  see  Oui.  G«>soi|t.  Mor- 
?ioffu«,  Pofvhhtaire,  \\\).  ii.  cn^.  v.  v«  55^«  *■ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

coircERiriNo  the  doctors  avd  goverkment  of  the  church  during 

THIS    century, 

I.  The  governors  of  the  church  in  this  period,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  were  addicted  to 
vices   peculiarly  dishonourable   to  their  sacred  <t.ta  ?^ 
character.    We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Grecian  '^^^' 
and  oriental  clergy,  who  lived  for  the  most  part  under  a 
rigid,  severe,  and  oppressive  govemment,  though  they  de- 
serve their  part  in  this  heavy  and  ignominious  charge. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Latins  our  silence  would  be  inex- 
cusable, since  the  flagrant  abuses  that  prevailed  among 
diem  were  attended  with  consequences  equally  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  well-being  of  civil  so- 
ciety. It  is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  were, 
even  in  these  degenerate  times,  several  pious  and  worthy 
men,  who  ardenUy  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
both  in  its  head  and  members^  as  they  used  to  express 
themselves.**  Laudable  as  these  desires  undoubtedly  were, 
many  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  their  accom- 
plishment ;  such  as  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes,  so 
confirmed  by  length  of  time,  that  it  seemed  immoveable, 
the  excessive  superstition  that  enslaved  the  minds  of  the 
enerality,  together  with  the  wretched  ignorance  and  bar- 
arity  of  the  agtp,  by  which  every  spark  of  truth  was  stifled, 
as  it  were,  in  its  very  birth.    Yet,  firm  and  lasting  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  seemed  to  be,  it  was 
gradually  undermined  and  weakened,  partly  by  the  pride 
and  rashness  of  the  popes  themselves,  and  partly  by  seve- 
ral unexpected  events. 

II.  This  important  change  may  be  dated  from  the  quar- 
rel which  arose  between  Boniface  Vin.  who  filled  ptiinpuivor 
the  papal  throne  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  ^^^  ^ 
tury,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  This  '''^'• 
prince,  who  was  endowed  with  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  soon  convinced  Europe  that  it  was  possible  to  set 
bounds  to  the  overgrown  arrogance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome» 
notwithstanding  many  crowned  heads  had  attempted  it 

d  Malt.  Flicias,  Cofatogo  leiliiiiii  Mritafif,  lib.  zUi.  p.  1697.    Jo.  Lattnohw,  Ih  vmim 
9rhmn  »9rl8t9telU,  p.  21 7.    Jo.  Henr.  HotHDgeri  /Kctorta  R€c((««  8«t«  nV^ « ^«  1^« 
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without  success.    Boniface  sent  Philip  the  haue^htiest  let- 
ters imaginable,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  king  of 
France,  with  all  other  kings  and  princes  whatsoever, 
were  obliged  by  a  divine  command,  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  popes,  as  well  in  all  poUtical  and  civil  matters, 
as  in  those  of  a  religious  nature.    The  king  answered 
him  with  great  spirit,  and  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
utmost  contempt     The  pope  rejoined  with  more  arro- 
gance than  ever,  and  in  that  famous  bull,  unam  sanctam^ 
which  he  published  about  this  time,  asserted  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  granted  a  twofold  power  to  his  church,  or  in 
other  words,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sword  ;  that  he  had 
subjected  the  wnole  human  race  to  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  that  whoever  dared  to  disbelieve  it, 
were  to  ^  deemed  heretics,  and  stood  excluded  frtim  all 
possibilitv  of  salvation.*    The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  peers  of  his  kingdom,  held  in  the  year 
1303,  ordered  William  de  Nogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer,' 
to  draw  up  an  accusation  against  the  pope,  in  which  he 
publicly  charged  him  with  heresies,  simony,  and  many 
other  vices,  oemanding,  at  the  same  time,  an  (Ecumenical 
council  to  depose  such  an  execrable  pontiff.     The  pope, 
in  his  turn,  passed  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  tnat 
very  year,  against  the  king  and  all  his  adherents. 

III.  Philip,  shortly  after  he  received  his  sentence,  held 
^  ^  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kinfi:c{om,  where 
lUt  warm  ftc  agaiu  cmploycd  some  persons  o\  the  highest 
"^  rank  and  reputation  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 

pope,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  After  this,  he 
sent  William  de  Nogaret,  with  some  others,  into  Italy,  to 
excite  a  sedition,  to  seize  the  pope's  person,  and  then  to 
convey  him  to  Lyons,  where  the  king  v^as  determined  to 
hold  the  above-mentioned  council.  Nogaret,  being  a  reso- 
lute active  man,  soon  drew  over  to  liis  assistancethe  pow- 
erfiii  faiiiily  of  the  Colonnas,  then  at  variance  with  the 
pope,  levied  a  small  army,  seized  Boniface,  who  lived  in 
perfect  security  at  Anagni,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  him 

e  This  hM  u  yet  cxtaut  in  the  Corput  JwrU  Canon,  ExtravagmU.  Coaumm.  lib.  i  UL 
De  mmoritale  et  (Aedientia. 

f  Of  this  cetebrated  lawyer,  who  was  the  most  intrepid  and  iuTetersite  enemy  the 
popei  eTer  had  before  Luther,  none  hare  giren  uj  a  fuller  account  than  the  Beneoctiae 
monki,  mtt,  GeneraU  de  Languedoe,  torn.  iii.  p.  114,  117,  9.  PhUip  made  him  chancel- 
lor of  France  for  his  resolute  opposition  against  the  pope. 
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into  his  power,  treated  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner, 
carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  wound  him  on  the  head 
by  a  blow  with  his  iron  gauntlet.  The  inhabitants  of 
Anagni  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands  of  this  fierce  and  in- 
veterate enemy,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  soon  after  of  an  illness  occasioned  by  the  rage  and 
anguish  into  which  these  insults  had  thrown  him/ 

IV.  Benedict  XI.  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose  name 
before  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair  was  Nico- 
las Boccacini,  learned  pruclence  by  this  fatal  ex-  I^^I7Si!<^' 
ample,  and  pursued  more  moderate  and  gentle  •^a^^"**- 
measures.  He  repealed,  of  his  own  accord,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  that  his  predecessor  had  thundered 
out  agamst  the  king  of  France  and  his  dominions ;  but 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  absolve  Nogaret  of  his 
treason  against  tne  ghostly  majesty  of  the  pontificate.  No- 
garet,  on  the  other  hand,  set  a  small  value  upon  the  papal 
absolution,  and  prosecuted,  with  his  usual  vigour  and  m- 
trepidity,  in  the  Roman  court,  the  accusation  that  he  had 
formerly  brought  against  Boniface ;  and  in  the  name  of 
his  royal  master,  insisted,  that  the  memory  of  that  pontiff 
should  be  branded. with  a  notorious  mark  of  infamy. 
While  this  was  transacting,  Benedict  died,  a.  d.  1304 ; 
upon  which  Philip,  b\^  his  artful  intrigues  in  the  conclave, 
oDtained  the  see  of  Home  for  a  French  prelate  Bertrand 
de  Got,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  accordingly 
elected  to  that  high  dignity,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1305. 
This  step  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  in  that  the 
breach  between  the  khig  and  the  court  of  Rome  was  not 
yet  entirely  healed,  and  as  Nogaret  was  not  as  yet  ab- 
solved, mi^ht  easily  be  renewed.  Beside,  the  French 
monarch,  mfiamed  with  the  desire  of  revenge,  insisted 
upon  the  formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  templars^  and  other 
concessions  of  great  importance,  whicn  he  could  not 
reasonably  expect  from  an  Itab'an  pope.  Hence  he  looked 
upon  a  French  pontiff,  in  whose  zeal  and  compliance 
he  could  confide,  as  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
his  designs.    Bertrand  assumed  the  namie  of  Clement 

g  Sec  the  ^cta  inter  Bonifaeium  VIU.  Bened.  XI.  CUmeni  V.  et  PkiHppum  Pidekfum, 
published,  a.  d.  1614,  by  Feter  Puteanus.  Adr.  Baillet,  HUt.  de  DemeUz  du  Bcw^faee 
VIU.  ovee  PUUppe  de  Bel,  printed  at  Paris,  in  4to.  in  1718.  Jo.  Rubens,  in  Bsnf/beio, 
cap.  zn.  p.  137.  The  other  writers  on  this  snlject  are  nienttoned  by  Baillet,  in  his  pre* 
faee,  p.  9.    See  also  Boolay,  Hitt,  Jicad.  Parity  torn.  W.  p.  4. 
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V.  and  at  the  king's  request,  remained  in  France,  and  re- 
moved the  papal  residence  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued 
during  the  space  of  seventy  years.  This  period  the  Italians 
call,  by  way  of  derision,  the  Babylonish  captivity.** 

V.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  continued  residence 

of  ihe  popes  in  France  greatly  impaired  the  au- 
2  *i*Sp2^-  thority  of  the  Roman  see.  For  during  the  ab- 
**^*''-  sence  of  the  pontifis  from  Rome,  the  faction  of 
the  gibellinesj  their  inveterate  enemies,  rose  to  a  greater 
hei^t  than  ever ;  insomuch,  that  they  not  only  invaded 
and  ravaged  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  but  even  attacked  the 
papal  aumority,  by  their  writings.  This  caused  many  cities 
to  revolt  from  the  popes ;  even  Rome  itself  was  the  grand 
source  and  fomenter  'of  cabals,  tumults,  and  civil  wars ; 
insomuch  that  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thither  from 
France  were  publicly  treated  with  contempt  by  the  c:om- 
mon  people,  as  well  as  by  the  nobles.'  Tne  influence  of 
this  example  was  propagated  from  Italy  through  most  parts 
of  Europe ;  it  being  evident,  from  a  vast  number  of 
instances,  that  the  Europeans  in  general  did  not  pay  near 
80  much  reijgard  ta  the  decrees  and  thunders  of  tne  Gallic 
popes,  as  they  did  to  those  of  Rome.  This  gave  rise  to 
various  seditions  against  the  pontiffs,  which  they  could  not 
entirely  crush,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  inqumtors,  who 
exerted  themselves  with  the  most  barbarous  fury. 

VI.  The  French  pontiffs,  finding  they  could  draw  but 
New  schema  Small  rcvcnucs  from  their  Italian  dominions, 
jlSJp^^  which  were  now  torn  in  pieces  by  faction,  and 
ricW  ravaged  by  sedition,  were  obliged  to  contrive 
new  methods  of  accumulating  wealth.  I  or  this  purpose 
they  not  only  sold  indulgences  to  the  people,  more  fre- 

auently  than  they  had  formerly  done,  wnereby  they  made 
lemselves  extremely  odious  to  several  potentates,  but  also 
disposed  publicly  of  scandalous  licenses,  of  sdl  sorts,  at  an 
excessive  price.    John  XXII.'' was  remarkably  shrewd  and 

h  For  an  account  of  the  French  popes,  consult  chiefly  Steph.  Baluzii  Vita  Pmi^fn 
Jivenionensium^  published  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  4to.  in  the  year  1693.  The  reader 
nay  aUo  peruse,  but  it  must  be  with  the  utmost  caution,  Longoevars  Htstory  9/ the 
GaUUan  Cfntreh,  and  those  who  continued  that  work  after  his  death.  See  mora  espe- 
cially torn.  zii.  This  Jesuit,  and  his  successors,  have  shown  great  industry  and  elo- 
quence in  the  composition  of  this  history  ;  but  they,  for  the  most  part,  artfully  conceal 
the  Ticcs  and  enormities  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

i  See  Baluzii  PonUf,  .ivtnitm.  tom.  ii.  p.  390,  S91,  301,  309,  333,  and  aanj  other 
places.  Muratorii  Jhitiq.  Ital,  torn.  iii.  p.  397,  401,  409,  &c.  Giannone,  HUtvirt  it 
.YajileSf  torn.  iii.  p.  280. 
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zealous  in  promoting  this  abominable  traffic ;  for,  though 
he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  taxes  and  rules  of  we 
wostolical  chancery,  yet  the  Romish  writers  acknowle^^ 
that  he  enlai^d  and  rendered  them  more  extensively 
profitable  to  the  holy  treasury.^  It  is  certain,  that  the 
origin  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  popes  under  the  name  of 
annatesj  and  which  is  generally  affirmed  to  have  been  first 
imposed  by  him,  is  of  a  much  earlier  date/  Beside  the 
abuses  now  mentioned,  these  Gallic  popes,  having  abo- 
lished the  right  of  elections,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
power  of  conferring  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  whether 

S eater  or  smaller,  according  to  their  fancy,  by  which 
ey  soon  amassed  prodigious  wealth.  It  was  also  under 
their  government  that  reserves,  provisions,  expectatives, 
and  other  iippositions  of  the  like  odious  nature,  that  had 
aeklom  or  never  been  heard  of  before,  became  familiar  to 
the  public  ear,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  bitter  com-' 
plaints."*  These  complaints  exceeded  all  bounds,  when 
some  of  these  pontiffs,  particularly  John  XXII.  Clement 
VI.  and  Gregory  X.  openly  declared  that  they  had  reserved 
to  themselves  ail  churches  and  parishes  witnin  their  juris- 
diction, and  were  determined,  in  consequence  of  that  so- 
vereign authority  and  plenitude  of  power  which  Christ  had 
conferred  upon  them,  nis  vicars,  to  provide  for  them,  and 
dispose  of  them  without  exception."  It  was  by  these  and 
other  such  mean  and  selfish  contrivances,  which  had  no 
other  end  than  the  acquisition  of  riches,  that  these  incon- 
siderate pontifis  excited  a  general  hatred  against  the  Roman 
see,  ana  thereby  greatly  weakened  the  papal  empire, 
which  had  been  visibly  upon  the  decline  firom  the  time  of 
Boiiifiu^e. 

VII.  Clement  V.  was  a  mere  creature  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  was  absolutely  directed  and  governed  by    TbeobM. 
that  prince  as  long  as  he  lived.    William  de  No-  SteSSn?."' 
garet,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Boniface  VIII.  •*»""*^ 

k  !••  Ciampinuf  He  wkicmuelUaio  tecLuw  Hmiu  p.  39.  Car.  Chais,  LtUru  nor  le$ 
JWIcfy  torn.  ii.  p,  673,  and  others. 

1  Bmft.  ran  Espen,  Jum.  Eecles.  imtreradc,  torn,  it  p.  876.  Boalay,  HisUr.  Jiaid, 
Fmi».  torn.  iv.  p.  911.  Ant.  Wood/w9ntifiii<.  Oron.  torn.  i.  p.  SIS.  Ouil.  Franc.  Ber- 
thier,  DUm,  twr  /es  Annakez^  torn.  xiL  HUU  de  PEglite  GaUie^'p.  1. 

m  Stepb.,  Baluzii  MUceUan,  torn.  iii.  p.  479,  518.  ^ui  VU.  PmU^f.  j9r€fi<on,  ton.  ii. 
p.  60,  63, 65,  74,  154, 156.  GottMiiof.  ChriiHanor.  BemdUHnor^  torn.  i.  append,  p.  13. 
Woody  JbMqmi.  Qxm.  torn.  i.  p.  148,  SOI,  SOS.  Boulay,  Hitt.  Jiead,  Paris,  torn.  ir. p.  911. 

a  Bahiiii  PmU^.  .tfremon.  torn.  iL  p.  873,  torn.  i.  p.  S85,  311,  681,  «.  Ant.  MatOiKi 
diNobeto  vd.  ovi,  torn.  ▼.  p.  S49.  i.  Gottta  CkrisHmu^  ton.  I.  p.  69, 1S08.  Hittoirt  dn 
inU  Etdu.  FnmwiM,  torn.  iii.  p.  1S9, «. 
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notwithstanding  he  was  under  a  sentence  of  excommum- 
cation,  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  his  master's  cause, 
and  his  own,  against  Boniface,  even  in  the  pope's  court ; 
an  instance  of  assurance  this,  not  easy  to  be  paraDekd 
Philip  insisted,  that  the  dead  body  of  Boniface  should  be 
dug  up  and  publicly  burnt ;  but  Clement  averted  this  isAr 
my  by  his  advice  and  entreaties,  promising  implicdt  obe- 
dience to  the  kins  in  ever}  thing  else.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  keep  his  word,  he  was  obl^ed  to  abro^te  the  laws 
enacted  by  Boniface,  to  grant  the  king  a  bounty  of  five 
years'  tithes,  fully  to  absolve  Nogaret  of  all  his  crimes,  oi 
condition  of  his  submitting  to  a  light  penance,  wlucbf 
however,  he  never  performed,  to  restore  the  citizens  of 
Anagni  to  their  reputation  and  honour,  and  to  caU  a  ge- 
nenu  council  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  131 1,  in  order  to  cod- 
denm  the  templars,  on  whose  destruction  Philq:)  was  most 
ardently  bent.  In  this  council  every  thing  was  dete^ 
mined  as  the  king  thought  proper.  For  Clement,  terrified 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  Boniface,  durst  not  venture  to 
oppose  this  intrepid  and  obstinate  monarch.** 

VIII.  Upon  Clement's  death,  which  happened  in  the 
johnxxu.  ycstr  1314,  many  fierce  contentions  arose  in  the 
HicoiM  V.  conclave  about  choosing  a  successor,  the  French 
cardinals  insisting  upon  a  French,  and  those  of  Italy  de- 
manding an  Italian  pope.  After  a  contest,  which  continued 
two  years,  the  French  party  prevailed,  and  in  the  year 
1316,  elected  James  de  Euse,  a  native  of  Cahors,  and  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Porto.  He  assumed  the  name  of  John 
XXII.  and  nad  a  tolerable  share  of  learning,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  crafty  and  proud,  weak,  imprudent,  and 
covetous,  which  is  allowed  even  by  those  writers,  who,  in 
other  respects,  speak  well  of  him.  He  is  deserv^y  cen- 
sured on  account  of  his  temerity,  and  the  ill  success  that 
attended  him,  through  his  own  imprudence,  in  many  of  his 
enterprises ;  but  he  is  more  especially  blamed  for  uiat  ca- 
lamitous and  unhappy  war  into  which  he  entered  ^gmBt 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  This  powerful  prince  disputed  me  kii- 
perial  throne  of  Germany,  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria; 
and  they  had  been  both  chosen  to  that  high  dignity,  in  the 


o  Beside  the  common  writers  already  cited,  see  Guil.  Franc.  Berthierii,  ^.•««..  — . 
li  FmUifiMi  di  Clemeni  V,  torn.  iii.  Histona  Eccles,  GaUic.  Colonia.  JSRit  Uiir.  it 
Jjion^  tooh  i.  p,  340.    Go/Zta  Christiana  Benedict  torn.  i.  p.  1189,  uid  tern.  ii.  p.  819. 
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year  1314,  by  their  respective  partisans  among  the  elect- 
ors and  princes  of  the  empire.  John  took  it  lor  granted, 
that  the  decision  of  this  contest  came  under,  his  ghostly 
lurisdiction.  But  in  the  year  1322,  the  duke  of  fiavaria 
having  vanquished  his  competitor  by  force  of  arms,  took 
upon  him  the  administration  of  the  empire  without  asking 
the  pope's  approbation,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  that 
their  dispute,  already  determined  by  the  sword,  should  be 
again  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  John  inter- 
preted this  refusal  as  a  heinous  insult  upon  his  authority, 
and  by  an  edict  issued  out  in  the  year  1324,  pretended  to 
deprive  the  emperor  of  his  crown.  But  this  impotent  re* 
sentment  was  very  little  regarded ;  nay,  he  was  even  ac- 
cused of  heresy  by  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
appealed  to  a  general  council.  Highly  exasperated  by 
these  and  other  deserved  affronts,  the  pontiff*  presumes,  in 
the  year  1327,  to  declare  the  imperial  throne  vacant  a  se- 
cona  time,  and  even  to  publish  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  chief  of  the  empire.  This  new  mark  of 
papal  arrogance  was  severely  resented  by  Lewis,  who,  in 
the  year  1328,  published  an  edict  at  Rome,  by  which  John 
was  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  deposed  from 
that  dignity,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  Feter  de  Corbieri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nicolas  V.  and  crowned  the  emperor  at 
Rome  in  a  solemn  and  pubUc  manner.  But  in  tne  year 
1330,  this  imperial  pope  voluntarily  abdicated  the  chaor  of 
St  Peter,  and  surrenaered  himseli  to  John,  who  kept  him 
in  close  confinement  at  Avignon  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Thus  ended  the  contest  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
John  XXII.  who,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  efforts  to 
dethrone  each  other,  continued  both  in  the  possession  of 
their  respective  dignities.^ 

.  p  The  particulars  of  this  violent  quarrel  may  be  learned  from  the  Beeordt  published 
hy  Steph.  Baluz.  in  hb  Vita  Pont{f.  ^enion.  torn.  ii.  p.  51S,  t,  Edm.  Martene»  The* 
jMor.  JtmeedoUr.  torn.  ii.  p.  641,  s.  Jo.  Geore.  Ilerwart,  in  jMdotico  ImpenUore  defmto 
MnArs  BzoviuMy  Monachii,  1618,  in  4to.  et  Christ  Gewald.  m  ^Spologia  pro  Ludovico 
Jtawro,  Ingoldstadt,  1618,  in  4to.  against  the  same  BsoTias,  who,  in  the  Annals  he  had 
pabUshed,  basely  aspersed  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  See  also  Luc.  Waddingus  in 
Amdih,  Minor  J  tom.  vii.  p.  77,  106.  i.  &c.  Whoever  tttentively  peruses  the  history  of 
tkis  war,  will  perceive  tliat  Lewis  of  Bavaria  followed  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France.  As  Philip  brought  an  accusation  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  so  did 
Lewis  with  respect  to  John  XXIl.  The  French  monarch  made  use  of  Nogaret  and 
ether  accusers  against  tiie  one  pontiff*-  Lewis  employed  Ocean  and  the  Franciscans 
in  that  quality  against  the  other.  Each  of  them  insbtcd  upon  the  assembling  a  general 
roaacll,  and  upon  the  deposition  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure. 
I  oratt  other  circumstances  that  might  be  alleged  to  render  the  parallel  more  striking- 
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IX.  The  numerous  tribes  of  the  FratriceDi,  Beghards, 
and  Spiritual  Franciscans,  adhered  to  the  party  of 
iSiiS^  Lewis.  Supported  by  his  patronage,  and  dis- 
>^^''  persed  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
ihey  attacked  every  where  the  reigning  pontiff,  as  an 
(Tnemy  to  the  true  religion,  and  loaded  nim  with  the 
heaviest  accusations  and  the  bitterest  invectives,  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation. 
These  attacks  did  not  greatly  affect  the  pontiff,  as  they 
were  made  only  by  private  persons,  by  a  set  of  obscure 
monks,  who,  in  many  respects,  were  unworthy  of  his  notice; 
but  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
approbation and  censures  of  almost  the  whole  catholic 
church.  For  in  the  year  1331  and  1332,  havii^  asserted, 
in  some  public  discourses,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  m 
^heir  intermediate  state,  were  permitted  to  behold  Christ 
:i.«i  man,  but  not  the  face  of  God  y  or  the  divine  natmre,  be* 
'  fore  their  reunion  with  the  body  at  the  last  day.  lliia 
doctrine  higtdy  offended  Philip  Vl.  king  of  France,  was 
opposed  by  the  pope's  friends  as  well  as  by  his  enemies, 
and  unanimously  condemned  by  the  divines  of  Pftris,  in  the 
year  1333.  Tms  favourite  tenet  of  the  pope  was  thus  se* 
verely  treated,  because  it  seemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
fchcity  of  happy  spirits  in  their  unembocued  state ;  othe^ 
wise  the  point  might  have  been  yielded  to  a  man  of  his 
positive  temper,  without  any  material  consequence. 
Alarmed  by  tnese  vigorous  proceedii^s,  he  immediately 
offered  something  by  way  of^  excuse  mr  having  espoused 
this  opinion ;  and  afterward,  in  the  year  13349  wnen  he 
lay  at  the  {)oint  of  death,  though  he  did  not  entirely  re- 
nounce, he  in  some  measure  softened  it,  by  saying  he  be- 
lieved that  the  unembodied  souls  of  the  righteous  beheM 
the  divine  essence  as  far  as  their  separate  state  and  condition 
would  permit.'!  xhis  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  adve^ 
5?.ries;  hence  his  successor,  Benedict  XII.  after  many 
disputes  had  been  held  about  it,  put  an  end  to  this  con: 
troversy  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Piuwian  doe- 
toi*s,  ordering  it  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  ibt 
the  souls  of  the  blessed,  during  their  intermediate  statef  i 

qSee  Steph.  Btlttiii  ViUt  Pcntif.  wlMtiton.  torn.  i.  p.  176, 177, 188, 197, 8St«  79^  te. 
luc.  ntcherii  SifML  ScripUtr.  Veter.  torn.  i.  p.  760,  ed.  VeL  Jo.  Lmiuoii  IRtktIt 
•^ymnof  Jfamrtid,  part  i.  cap.  tIL  p.  319,  torn.  ir.  part  i.  opp.  Boviayy  Atiter.  Jkd. 
PmriM,  torn.  W.  p.  935,  S60,  Lnc.  Waddingi  JinmiL  Mmor.  torn.  ?i.  p.  371.  to&  fli.  f. 
145.    Jac.  Ecbardi  Seriftvr.  Pr^dicator.  torn.  i.  p.  599,  608. 
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did  fully  and  perfectly  coDtempIate  the  divine  nature/ 
Benedict's  publishing  this  rerolution  could  be  in  no  way 
injurious  to  the  memory  of  John  ;  for  wheo  the  latter  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  submitted  his  opinion  to  the  iudg- 
ment  of  the  church,  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  a  here- 
tic after  his  decease/ 

X.  John  dying  in  the  year  1334,  new  contentions  arose 
in  the  conclave  oetween  the  French  and  Italian 
cardinalsabouttheelection  of  a  pope;  but  toward  "'"**^  ^^ 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  chose  James  Fournier,  a  French- 
man, and  cardmal  of  St.  Prisca,  who  took  the  name  of  Be- 
nedict XII.  The  writers  of  these  times  represent  him  as 
a  man  of  great  probity,  who  was  neither  chargeable  with 
that  avarice,  nor  that  ambition,  that  dishonoured  so  many 
of  his  predecessors/  He  put  an  end  to  the  papal  quarrdi 
with  the  emperor  Lewis ;  and  though  he  did  not  restore 
him  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  because  prevented, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt 
any  thing  against  him.     He  carefully  attended  to  the 

grievances  of  the  church,  redressed  them  as  far  as  was  in 
is  power,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monastic  societies,  whether  of  the  mendicant,  or  more 
opulent  orders  ;  and  died  in  the  year  1342,  while  he  was 
laying  the  most  noble  schemes  for  promoting  a  yet  more 
extensive  reformation.  In  short,  if  we  overlook  his  super- 
stition, the  prevailing  blemish  of  this  barbarous  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  ne  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  merit. 

XI.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  a  quite  different  dis- 
position, Clement  VI.  a  native  of  France,  whose 

name  was  Peter  Roger,  and  who  was  cardinal  of  °*'^"*  ^ 
St  Nereus  and  St.  Achilles,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  most  unexceptionable 

Earts  of  this  pontiff^s  conduct,  we  shall  onlr  observe  that 
e  trod  faithtully  in  the  steps  of  John  XXIi.  in  providing 
for  vacant  churches  and  bisnoprics,  by  reserving  to  himseu 

r  Baloitt  VU.  Pma\f,  Jh>enum.  torn.  i.  p,  197,  816,  281.  884,  886. 

fXZ^  9  All  this  pope's  heretical  fancies  about  the  beatific  vUhn  were  nothing  in  com^ 
pailM»  wkh  a  vile  and  most  enormotis  prMffeol  Acrsfy  that  was  found  in  his  coffers  af- 
ter his  death,  rii.  fiTe  and  twenty  millions  of  florins,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  in 
spscie,  and  the  rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres,  and  other  precious  baubles,  all 
wWeh  he  had  squeeied  oat  of  the  people  and  the  inferior  clergy,  during  his  pontificate. 
See  Fleory,  HiH.  Ecdtt,  Btt.  xeir.  §  zzviz. 

t  See  the  fVafmenfer.  maUiT.  Ronum.  in  Moratorii  AnHquU.  ltd,  torn.  iii.  p.  875.  Ba- 
luni  Tie.  PmK.  Jhmdtm.  ton.  i.  p.  905,  818,  840,  Ke.  Bpnlay,  JJufor.  wfencL  Ptarit. 
ioni*  >▼••  P-  353. 
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the  disposal  of  them,  which  showed  his  sordid  and  insatia- 
ble avarice ;  that  he  conferred  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
benefices  of  the  highest  consequence  upon  strangers  and 
ItsJians,  which  drew  upon  him  the  warm  displeasure  of 
the  Idogs  of  England  and  France ;  and  lastly,  that  by  re- 
newing the  dissensions  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Roman  see,  he  displayed  to  the 
world  his  excessive  vanity  and  ambition  in  tne  most  odi* 
ous  colours.  In  the  year  1343,  he  assailed  the  emperor 
with  his  thundering  edicts ;  and  when  he  heard  that  thej 
were  treated  by  that  prince  with  the  utmost  contempt,  his 
rage  augmented,  and  ne  not  only  threw  out  new  maledic- 
tions, and  published  new  sentences  of  excommunication 
against  him,  in  the  year  1346,  but  also  excited  the  German 
princes  to  elect  Henry  VII.  son  to  Charles  IV.  emperor  in 
nis  place.  This  violent  measure  would  infiedlibly  have  oc- 
casioned a  ciivil  war  in  Grermany,  had  it  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  death  of  Lewis,  in  the  vear  1347.  Clement  did 
not  long  survive  him,  for  he  died  in  the  year  ISfift,  famous 
for  nothing  but  his  excessive  zeal  for  extending  tibe  papal 
authority,  and  for  his  having  added  Avignon,  which  he 
purchased  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Pet^r. 

jtii.  His  successor,  Innocent  VI.  whose  name  was  Ste- 
lanoceni  Yi.  phcn  Albert,  was  much  more  remarkable  for  in- 
urten  V.  tegrity  and  moderation.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  before  his  election,  had  been  bishop  of  Ostia.  He 
died  in  the  year  1362,  after  having  governed  the  church 
ten  years.  His  greatest  blemish  was,  that  he  promoted 
his  relations  with  an  excessive  partiality,  but  in  other  res- 
pects, he  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  great  encourager  of 
pious  and  learned  men.  He  kept  the  monks  closely  to 
their  duty,  carefully  abstained  from  reserving  churcbes,and 
by  many  good  actions,  acquired  a  great  and  deserved  re- 
putation. He  was  succeeded  by  William  Grimoard.  ab- 
bot of  St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  who  took  the  name  of  Ur- 
ban V.  and  was  entirely  free  from  all  the  grosser  vices,  if 
we  except  tliose  which  cannot  easily  be  separated  from 
the  papal  dignity.  This  pope,  being  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  oi  the  Romans,  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1367,  but  in  1370,  he  came  back  to  Avignon,  to  reconcile 
the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  died  there  the  same  year. 
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XIII.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  of  illustrious  descent,  who  assumed  the 

name  of  Gregory  XI.  a  man  who,  though  inferior  ^'^'^^ 
to  his  predecessors  in  virtue,  exceeded  tnem  far  in  cours^e 
and  assurance.  In  his  time,  Italy  in  general,  and  the  city 
of  Rome  in  particular,  was  distressed  with  most  outrageous 
and  formidaole  tumults.  The  Florentines  carried  on  sue* 
cessfully  a  terrible  war  against  the  ecclesiastical  state."" 
Upon  which  Gregorv^  in  hopes  of  quieting  the  disorders 
or  Italy,  and  also  of  recovering  the  cities  and  territories 
which  had  been  taken  from  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  trans- 
ferred the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1376.  To  this  he  was  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
the  advice  of  one  Catharine,  a  virgin  of  Sens,  who,  in  this 
credulous  age,  was  thought  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  made  a  journey  to  Avignon  on  purpose  to 
persuade  him  to  take  this  step."^  It  was  not  however 
lon^  before  Gregory  repented  tnat  he  had  followed  her 
advice ;  for  by  the  long  absence  of  the  popes  from  Italy, 
their  authority  was  reduced  to  such  a  low  ebb,  that  the 
Romans  and  Florentines  made  no  scruple  to  insult  him 
with  the  grossest  abuse,  which  made  him  resolve  to  return 
to  Avignon ;  but  before  he  could  execute  his  determina- 
tion he  was  taken  off  by  death,  in  the  year  1378. 

XIV.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  cardinals  assem- 
bled to  consult  about  choosing  a  successor,  when 

the  people  of  Rome,  fearing  lest  the  vacant  dig-  frCTin'S?" 
nity  should  be  conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  came  ^""^  ^'""^ 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  the  conclave,  and  with  great 
clamours,  accompanied  with  many  outrageous  threatemngs, 
insisted  that  an  Italian  should  be  advanced  to  the  popedom. 
The  cardinals,  terrified  by  this  uproar,  immediately  pro- 
claimed Bartholomew  de  Fregnano,  who  was  a  Neapohtan, 
and  archbishop  of  Ban,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban 
VI.  This  new  pontiff,  by  his  unpolite  behaviour,  injudi- 
cious severity,  and  intolerable  arrogance,  had  made  himself 
many  enemies  among  people  of  aU  ranks,  and  especially 
among  the  leading  caroinais.    These  latter  therefore,  tired 

u  See  chiefly,  Coluzii  Salatad  Epiiloto,  written  in  the  name  of  the  FloreBtines,  part 
i.  p.  47—100, 148, 16S.    See  alfo  iVo/of.  ad  part  ii.  p.  18,  the  new  Florantine  edition, 
by^Laur.  Mehos. 
,    w  See  LongueTal,  Hitt^  it  VEglin  GdUemUf  torn.  sir.  p.  159, 192. 
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of  his  insolence,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Anagni,  and  from 
thence  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
they  elected  to  the  pontificate  Robert,  count  of  GeneFB, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  and  declared  at  die 
same  time,  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  ceremony,  which  they  had  found  themselvei 
obliged  to  perform  in  order  to  calm  the  turbulent  rage  of 
the  populace.  Whii:h  of  these  two  is  to  be  consideradag 
the  true  and  lawful  pope,  is,  to  this  day,  matter  of  doubt; 
nor  will  the  records  and  writings,  alleged  by  the  contend' 
ing  parties,  enable  us  to  adjust  that  point  with  any  ce^ 
tainty/  Urban  remained  at  Rome;  Clement  west  fo 
Avignon  in  France.  His  cause  was  espoused  hy  France 
and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  acknowledged  Urban  to  be  the  true  vicar  of 
Christ. 

XV.  Thus  the  union  of  the  Latin  church  under  one  head 
tabfticoiitt.  was  destroyed  at  the  death  of  Gresfory  XI.  and 
^"""^  was  succeeded  by  that  deplorable  dissensioii, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^eat  western  schism  J 
This  dissension  was  fomented  with  such  dreadful  success, 
and  arose  to  such  a  shameful  height,  that  for  the  space  <rf 
filly  years,  the  church  had  two  or  three  different  heads  at 
the  same  time;  each  of  the  contending  popes  formii^ 
plots,  and  thiaideriiig  out  anathemas  against  their  competi- 
tors. The  distress  and  calamity  of  these  times  is  beyond 
all  povver  of  description;  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  per- 
petual contentions  and  wars  between  the  factions  of  the 
several  popes,  bv  which  multitudes  lost  their  fortunes  and 
lives,  all  sense  of  religion  was  extinguished  in  most  places^ 
and  profligacy  rose  to  a  most  scandalous  excess.  The 
clergy,  while  they  vehemently  contended  which  of  the 

z  See  the  acts  and  documents  in  Ces.  Egau.  de  Boulay,  ilitC  Ac^  Pmria.  tOM.  b. 
f.  463,  f.  Luc.  Wadding.  Annnd,  Minor,  torn.  is.  p.  IS,  fl.  Steph.  Baluiii  Vid,  Pmtf 
Jhitdin.  torn.  i.  p.  44S,  MS,  a.  Acta  SaneUr  torn.  L  J^trU,  p.  718.  I  have  alio  mmm 
documenti  oeTer  yet  publithed,  which  throw  great  li|;bt  upon  this  conliOTeny,  tkoi^ 
they  do  not  absolutelj  determine  the  point  in  diipute. 

y  An  accout  of  this  ditien^ion  may  be  seen  in  Pierre  da  Puy,  BUMre  Getunit  Ai 
Schiame  qui  aeteen  VEgHu  deputi  VAn.  1378,  juMqu*in  PAn*  l4S8k  which,  m  wewn'm- 
formed  in  the  prtfoet^  wa«  compiled  from  the  royal  records  of  Franee,  and  ia  entir4 
worthy  of  credit  Nor  should  we  wholly  r^ect  Lewis  Maimboai|;'s  fliifgjf  dm  grmi 
SehUnu  tPOeadeni,  though  in  general  it  be  deeply  tainted  with  the  toaven  of  partf 
spirit.  A  great  many  documents  are  to  be  met  with  in  Boulay,  ttiil,  AcmL  PmriM.  toa* 
iv.  and  v.  and  also  in  Edm.  Martene,  Th€»imH  Anecdotor.  torn.  ii.  p.  1074  I  alwi^ 
pass  oTer  the  eommon  writen  «poa  lUi  aalyaot,  a«ch  u  Ale»Bder»  Rayoald.  BsoiiBfi 
Spondanwf,  and  Ihi  Pis. 
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reigniiig  popes  was  the  true  successor  of  Christ,  w^re  so 
excessively  corrupt,  as  to  be  no  longer  studious  to'  keep 
up  even  an  appearance  of  religion  or  decency :  and  in 
consequence  or  all  this,  many  pbin,  well-meaning  people, 
who  concluded  that  no  one  could  possibly  partake  of  eter- 
nal life,  unless  united  with  the  vicar  of  Cmist,  were  over* 
whelmed  with  doubt,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress 
of  mind/  Nevertheless  these  abuses  were,  by  their  con- 
sequences, greathr  conducive  both  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  mankind ;  for  by  these  dissensions  the 
papal  |>ower  received  an  incurable  wound ;  and  kin^s 
and  pnnces,  who  had  formerly  been  the  slaves  of  tne 
lordly  pontiffs,  now  became  tneir  judges  and  masters. 
.\nd  many  of  the  least  stupid  among  the  people  had  the 
courage  to  disregard  and  despise  the  popes,  on  account  of 
their  odious  disputes  about  dominion,  to  commit  their  sal- 
vation to  God  alone,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  might  be  maintained,  and  the 
mterests  of  religion  secured  and  promoted,  without  a  visi- 
ble head,  crowned  with  a  spiritual  supremacy. 

XVI.  The  Italian  cardinals  attachea  to  the  interests  of 
Urban  VI*  upon  the  death  of  that  pope  in  the  year 
1389,  set  up  for  his  successor  at  Rome,  Peter  SXhta^& 
Thomacelli,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  "'^'^^ 
Boniface  IX.  and  Clement  VIL  dying  in  the  year  1394, 
the  French  cardinals  raised  to  the  pontificate  Peter  de 
Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 
XIII.  During  these  transactions,  various  methods  were 
proposed  and  attempted  for  healmg  this  melancholy  breach 
m  tne  church.  Kinj^s  and  princes,  bishops  and  divines, 
appeared  with  zeal  m  this  ssdutary  project  It  vtras  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  1i)est  course  to  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter was,  what  they  then  styled,  the  method  of  cession  ;  but 
neither  of  the  popes  could  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  en- 
treaties or  threatenings,  to  give  up  the  pontificate.  The 
G^Uican  church,  higmy  incensed  at  this  obstinacy,  re- 
nounced solemnly,  in  a  council  held  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1397,  all  subjection  and  obedience  to  both  pontiffs ;  and 
upon  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  in  the  yeai*  1398, 

z  ConceraiBg  the miscliieTOOfl  consequences  of  ihis  schism,  we  have  ft  Itrge  account  in 
the  HiMre  iu  droU  puHie  Ecdu*  IVonecit,  torn.  ii.  p.  166, 193,  902,  f. 

VOL.  ir. 
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Benedict  XIII.  was,  by  the  express  orders  of  Ghailes  VI, 
detained  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Avignon/ 

XVII.  Some  of  the  popes,  and  especially  Benedict  XII. 

were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  prevailing 
tiJS  tbT"*"  vices,  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  greatest  part 
SSI^omS^  ^^  *^^  monks,  which  they  zealously  endeavoured 
"•™*^**"*'-  to  rectify  and  remove  ;  but  the  disorder  was  too 
inveterate  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  mendicants^  and  more 
especially  the  Dominicans  and  iPranmc/?;!^,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  were  indeed  become  the  heads 
of  the  church ;  so  extensive  was  the  influence  they  had 
acquired,  that  all  mattei^s  of  importance,  both  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  were  carried  on 
under  their  supreme  and  absolute  direction.  The  multi- 
tude had  such  a  high  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  these  sturdy 
beggars^  and  of  their  credit  with  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  some  in  health,  others  in  a 
state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death,  earnestly 
desired  to  be  ad^tted  into  the  mendicant  order,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  mfaUible  method  of  ren- 
dering heaven  propitious.  Many  made  it  an  essential  part 
of  their  last  wills,  that  their  carcasses,  after  death,  should 
be  wrapped  in  old,  ragged  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
habits,  and  interred  among  the  mendicants.  For  such  was 
the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched  ignorance  of  this 
,  age,  that  people  universally  believed  they  should  readily 
obtain  mercy  from  Christ,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribund  associated  with  the  mendi- 
cant friars. 

XVIII.  The  liigh  esteem  in  which  the  mendicant  orders 
were  held,  and  the  excessive  degree  of  authority 

dJS^n"J'"  they  had  acquired,  only  served  to  render  them 
'*^*'*"'-  still  more  odious  to  such  as  had  hitherto  been 

their  enemies,  and  to  draw  upon  them  new  marks  of  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  from  tlie  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the 
monastic  societies  and  the  public  universities.  So  uni- 
versal^ was  this  odium,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  province 
or  university  in  Europe,  m  which  bishops,  clergy,  and 
doctors  were  not  warmly  engaged  hi  opposition  to  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  who  employed  the  power  and 

a  Beskle  the  common  bistorians,  and  LoDgueval's  HUtoire  de  PEglise  GoUieasey  too. 
x\y,  see  the  aeU  of  this  council  in  Boulay'a  Histor,  dead.  Paris,  torn.  ir.  p.  82?. 
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authority  they  had  received  from  the  popes,  in  under- 
mining the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  and  assuming 
to  themselves  a  certain  superintendence  In  religious  mat- 
ters. In  England,  the  university  of  Oxford  made  a  reso- 
lute stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dominicans,'' 
while  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Henry  Crump, 
Noris,  and  others,  attacked  all  the  mendicant  orders  with 
great  vehemepce  and  severity .*"  But  Richard,  whose  ani- 
mosity against  them  was  much  keener  than  that  of  their 
other  antagonists,  went  to  the  court  of  Innocent  VI.  in 
the  vear  1356,  and  there  vindicated  the  cause  of  the  church 
agamst  them  with  the  greatest  fervour,  both  in  his  writings 
and  discourse,  until  the  year  1360,  in  which  he  diecu"^ 
They  had  also  many  opponents  in  France,  who,  together 
with  the  university  of  Paris,  were  secretly  engaged  in 
contriving  means  to  overturn  their  exorbitant  power ;  but 
John  de  Folliac  set  himself  openly  against  them,  publicly 
denying  the  validity  of  the  absolution  granted  by  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans  to  those  who  confessed  to  them, 
maintaining,  that  the  popes  were  disabled  from  granting 
them  a  power  of  absolution  by  the  authority  of  the  canon, 
entitled  Omnis  utriusque  seams  ;  and  proving  from  these 
premises,  that  all  those,  who  would  be  sure  of  their  salva- 
tion, ought  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  own  parish  priests, 
even  though  they  had  been  absolved  by  the  monks.  They 
suffered  httle  or  nothing,  however,  from  the  efforts  of  these 
numerous  adversaries,  being  resolutely  protected  against 
all  opposition,  whether  open  or  secret,  by  the.popes,  who 
regarded  them  as  their  best  friends  and  most  effectual 
supports.  Accorduigly,  John  XXII.  by  an  extraordinary 
decree  condemned  the  opiuions  of  John  de  Polliac,  in  the 
year  1321.* 

b  See  Ant.  Wood,  Jintiq.  Oj:oii,  torn,  i-  p.  150,  ]54,  ]9C,  &c. 

c  See  Wood,  ^ntiq'  Oxon,  Com.  i.  p.  ISl,  182,  toin.  ii.  p.  61,  62.  BaUK  fiMrPoft- 
Uf,  Jivenion.  torn.  i.  p.  338,  950.  Boulay,  Ilistor.  Jhad,  Paris,  torn.  ir.  p.  396«  Wad- 
ding! •.innal.  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  126. 

d  See  Simon,  tAtlres  ChoisUtf  torn.  i.  p.  104.  I  Imve  in  my  possession  a  manuscript 
treatise  of  Bartholomevr  do  Briaac,  cnliilcd  Soluiiou:^  oppoHUt  Ricardif  •irmaehani 
episeopi,  proposUionibus  corUra  J\iendieanUs  in  curia  Romana  coram  Pontifice  et  cardinalibus 
J'actiSy  Jinno  1360. 

c  Sec  Jo.  Launoius,  De  Canone;  Omnis  vtriwque  sexus,  tom.  i.  part  i.  opp.  p.  271, 
274,  287,  &c.  Baluzii  Vit.  Pontif,  l^oenion,  torn.  ii.  p.  10,  and  Miscetlan,  tom.  i.  p.  153. 
Dacberii  Spieit,  Scriptor.  Veter.  tom.  i.  p.  112,  s.  It  was  published  by  Edm.  Martene, 
in  Thesnuro  Aiitcdotor,  tom.  i.  p.  1363.  See  ajso  Baluzii  Vit,  Pontif,  •irent(m.  tom.  i.  p. 
i:52,  182,  &c. 
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XIX.  But  among  all  the  enemies  of  the  mendicant  orders, 

none  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  more 
juhD  wickuff.  exalted  encomiums  on  the  one  hand,  or  blacker 
calumnies  on  the  other,  than  John  Wickliff,  an  Eng&h 
doctor,  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  afterward 
rector  or  Lutterworth  ;  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  writers  of  these  times,  was  a  man  of  an  enterprising 
genius  and  extraordinary  learning.  In  the  year  1860, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Richard,  archbisnop  of  Ar- 
magh, he  first  of  all  defended  the  statutes  and  privileges 
of  the  university  of  Oxford  against  all  the  orders  of  the 
mendicants,  and  had  the  courage  to  throw  out  some  sii^ht 
reproofs  against  the  popes,  their  principal  patrons,  which 
no  true  Briton  ever  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  After  tins, 
in  the  year  1367,  he  was  deprived  of  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford*  by  Simon 
Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  substitated  a 
monk  in  his  place ;  upon  which  he  appealed  to  pope  Ur- 
ban y.  who  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  archDisiiop 
against  him  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
inveighed  against  the  monastic  orders.  Highly  exaspe- 
rajted  at  this  treatment,  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  not 
only  attacked  all  the  monks,  and  theur  scandalous  irregu- 
larities, but  even  the  pontifical  power  itself,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  both  in  his  sermons  and  writiii^. 
From  hence  he  proceeded  to  yet  greater  lengths,  and 
detesting  the  wretched  superstition  of  the  times,  refuted 
with  great  acuteness  and  spirit  the  absurd  notions  that 
were  generally  received  in  religious  matters^  and  not  only 
exhorted  the  laity  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  also  trans- 
lated into  English  these  divine  books,  in  order  to  render 
the  perusal  of  them  more  universal.  Thouffh  neither  the 
doctrine  of  Wickliff  was  void  of  error,  nor  his  life  wiUurat 
reproach,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  changes  be 
attempted  to  introduce,  both  in  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  were,  in  many  respects,  wise,  useful,  and 
salutary.' 

XX.  The  monks,  whom  Wickliff  had  principally  exaape- 
iiisadver-  ratcd,  commenccd  a  violent  prosecution  agaimt 

^^*^        him  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XI.  who,  in  the  year 

f  A  woric  of  lib  was  published  at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  in  4to.  in  thm  jmur  lUL 
antitled  DutUgortan  Ubri  qwUuor^  which,  though  it  does  not  contain  all  Um  hram5 
of  his  doctrine,  yet  shows  sufficiently  the  spirit  nf  thft  man,  and  his  wav  of  AhliiUn^fa 
general.  -^wm-m^- 
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1377,  ordered  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  take  cc^nisance  of  the  affair  in  the  council  held  at 
London.  Imniinent  as  this  danger  evidently  was,  Wick- 
liff  escaped  it  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  peers,  virho  had  a  hi^h  regard  for  him.  And 
soon  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  fatal  schism  of  the 
Romish  church  commenced,  during  which  there  was  one 
pope  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon ;  so  that  of  course 
this  controversy  lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  no  sooner 
was  this  embroiled  state  of  affairs  tolerably  settled,  than 
the  process  against  him  was  revived  by  William  de  Courte- 
ney,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1385,  and  was 
carried  on  witn  great  vehemence  in  two  councils  held  at 
London  and  Oxford.  The  event  was,  ttiat  of  the  twenty- 
three  opinions,  for  which  Wickliff*  had  been  prosecuted  by 
the  monks,  ten  were  condemned  as  heresies,  and  thirteen 
as  errors."^  He  himself  however  returned  in  safety  to  Lut- 
terworth, where  he  died  peaceably  in  the  year  1387. 
This  latter  attack  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
former ;  but  by  what  means  he  got  ssSelv  through  it^ 
whether  by  the  interest  of  the  court,  or  by  denying  or  ab- 
juring liis  opinions,  is  to  this  day  a  secret.^  He  left  manj 
followers  in  England,  and  other  comitries,  who  were  styled 
Wickliffites  ana  Lollardsj  which  last  was  a  term  of  popular 
reproach  translated  from  the  Flemish  tongue  into  English. 
Wnerever  thev  could  be  found,  they  were  terribly  perse- 
cuted by  the  mquisitors,  and  other  instruments  of  papal 
vengeance,  and  in  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  year 

ICT*  g  In  the  or^nal  Dr.  Mosheim  smja,  that  of  eighteen  articles  imputed  to  Wick- 
Hff,  nine  were  condemned  aa  heruUs  and  fifteen  a«  errors.  This  contradiction,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  correct  in  the  text,  is  perhaps  an  oversight  of  the  learned 
mnthor,  who  may  have  confounded  the  eighteen  heresies  and  errors  that  were  enume- 
rated and  refuted  by  William  Wodford,  in  a  letter  to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
Imry,  with  the  twenty- three  propositions  that  bad  been  condemned  by  his  predecessor 
Courteney  at  London,  of  which  ten  were  pronounced  heretieal,  and  thirteen  erroneous. 
See  the  very  curious  collection  of  pieces,  entitled  Faaeicttbu  rerum  expeUndmvm,  et 
Jkgiendmvm  Orthuini  Gratii,  published  first  at  Cologn,  by  the  compiler  in  the  year  1 535, 
mi|d  afterward  at  London  in  1690,  with  an  additional  volume  of  ancient  pieces  and  frag- 
ments by  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Brown.  The  letter  of  Wodford  is  at  full  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  collection,  p.  191. 

.  h  We  have  a  full  and  complete  History  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Wickliff, 
Boblished  in  8vo.  at  London,  in  the  year  1720,  by  Mr.  John  Lewes,  who  also  published, 
m  the  year  1731,  Wickliff's  English  translation  of  the  AV10  Testament  from  the  Latin 
Teraion,  called  the  Vtdgate.  This  translation  in  enriched  with  a  learned  prtfaee  by  the 
editor,  in  which  he  enlarges  upon  the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of  that  eminent  re- 
faffmer.  The  pieces,  relative  to  the  controversies  which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  doc- 
tiines  of  Wkkliff,  are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  work  of  Wilkins,  entitled  Concilia 
Migmm  BriimmUt  et  Hibenu  torn.  iii.  p.  1 16, 156.  See  aUo  Boulay,  Histo^.  •9ead.  Pariit. 
trai.  iv.  p.  450.    Ant.  Wood,  ^nti<i%  Oxoniens.  torn  i-  p.  183,  186,  et  passim. 
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1415,  the  memorj'  and  opinions  of  WickliflF  were  condemn- 
ed by  a  solemn  decree ;  and,  about  thirteen  years  after, 
his  bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt. 

XXI.  Notwithstanding  the  mendicants  were  thus  vigorous- 
ly attacked  on  all  sides,  by  such  a  considerable 
oToJrSn-^  nuqiber  of  ingenious  and  learned  adversaries, 
citcaas.  ^^gy  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abate  any  thing 
of  their  excessive  pride,  to  set  bounds  to  their  superstition, 
or  to  desist  from  imposing  upon  the  multitude,  but  were  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  propagating  opinions  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  injurious  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Franciscans,  forg^et- 
ting,  in  their  entnusiastic  phrensy,  the  veneration  mey 
owed  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  animated  with  a  mad  zeal 
for  advancing  the  glory  of  their  order  and  its  founder,  im- 
piously maintainecl,  that  the  latter  was  a  second  Christ,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  first;  and  that  their  institution 
and  discipline  was  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus.  Yet,  shock- 
ing as  these  fooUsh  and  impious  pretensions  were^  the 
Eopes  were  not  ashamed  to  patronise  and  encourage  them 
y  their  letters  and  mandates,  in  which  they  made  no 
scruple  to  assert,  that  the  absurd  fable  of  the  stigmas^  or 
five  wounds  impressed  upon  Francis  by  Christ  himself,  on 
Mount  iVlvernus,  was  worthy  of  credit,  because  matter  of 
undoubted  fact*  Nor  was  this  all;  for  they  not  only  per- 
mitted to  be  published,  without  any  mai'k  of  their  disap- 

i  The  story  of  the  marks,  or  stip^man,  iinprcsseil  on  Francis,  is  tvcll  known,  as  are 
ali^o  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontifls,  which  enjoin  the  belief  of  it,  and  which  Wad- 
<4ing  has  coliected  with  p*eat  care,  and  published  in  his  pinnules  Minvruniy  torn.  viik.  and 
i.v.  The  Dominicans  formerly  made  a  public  jest  of  this  ridiculous  fable,  but  being 
H'.ved  into  silence  by  the  papal  bulls,  they  arc  now  obliged  to  deride  it  in  secret,  whik 
tlic  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  propagttte  it  with  the  moat  fervent  zeal. 
That  St.  Francis  had  upon  his  body  the  marks  or  impressions  of  the  jQve  great  ivounds 
of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  doubtt'd,  since  this  is  a  fact  proved  by  a  p^rcat  number  of  unex- 
fcptioiiable  wilnesMC.*.  But  as  he  was  a  most  8uper.«litiou's  and  fanatical  mortal,  it  is 
undoubtedly  evideM^,  that  he  imj^rinted  on  himself  th^-sc  holy  wounds,  that  he  might 
resemble  Christ,  and  bear  about  in  his  body  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Redeemers 
s'llTerinp.  It  wa.-*  customary  in  these  times,  for  tueh  as  were  willing^  to,  l>c  thought 
more  pious  than  othcis,  to  imprint  upon  their  bodies  marks  of  this  kind,  that,  havio^ 
tlius  continually  before  them  a  lively  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  they  might 
pr/j?crve  a  bcroii.iri:^  .-cnse  of  it  on  iheir  minds.  Tiic  words  of  St.  Paal.  Galat.  vi.  I7, 
were  sufiicicnt  to  confirm  in  this  tvretched  delusion,  j;n  ignorant  and  superstitious  a^;% 
in  which  tlic  S' riptures  were  neil!ier  stuJied  nor  understood.  A  long  list  of  these 
!-}it:.natizi(!j\.:iJtu:s  jui^ht  be  extracted  from  the  ,ic!a  Siniclvnim,  and  other  record:*  of 
; iiis  and  tlic  lollowina;  century  ;  nor  is  this  ancient  piece  of  superstition  entirely  abo- 
lished, evi  n  in  our  tiuK.s.  IJe  that  as  it  may,  the  Franciscan  monks,  bavin;?  found 
\hci c^nn'ki  upon  the  dcail  bod;,  o(^  tlieir  founder,  took  this  ocea.<ion  of  making  him 
appenr  to  the  world  as  hn'^oured  by  heaven  above  the  re.st  of  mortals,  and  invented, 
for  this  nurpo  J-.  the  story  of  Chri^tV  having  miraculon-lv  transferred  his  wounds  to 


enor- 
be 
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probation,  but  approved,  and  even  recommended  an  impi- 
ous piece,  stuffed  with  tales  yet  more  improbable  and  ri- 
diculous than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  fictions,  and 
entitled.  The  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  The  book  or 
Francis  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  composed  {IS'of^TL** 
in  the  year  1383,  by  Bartholomew  Albizi,  a  Fran-  ^~"**'* 
ciscan  of  Pisa,  with  the  applause  of  his  order.  This  in-, 
famous  tract,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon  a  level 
with  a  wretched  mortal,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  out- 
rageous enthusiasm  and  abominable  arrogance  of  the 
Franciscan  order ;  and  not  less  so  of  the  excessive  impru- 
dence of  the  popes  in  extolling  and  recommending  it/ 

XXII.  The  Franciscans,  who  adhered  to  the  genuine  and 
austere  rule  of  their  founder,  and  opposed  the  x^e 
popes,  who  attempted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  F)i'5<5!fuL 
it§  injunctions,  were  not  a  whit  wiser  than  those 
of  the  order  who  acknowled^d  the  jurisdiction  and  res- 
pected the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  By  these 
antipapal  Franciscans  I  mean  the  frairicelli  or  minorites, 
and  the  tertiaries  of  that  order,  otherwise  called  beghardsj 
together  with  the  spirituaby  who  resided  principally  in 
France,  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Pierre  a'Olive. 
These  monastic  factions  were  turbulent  and  seditious  be- 
yond expression ;  thev  gave  incredible  vexation  to  the 
popes,  and  for  a  long  time  disturbed,  wherever  they  went, 
the  tranquillity  both  of  church  and  state. .  About  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,'  the  less  austere  Franciscans  were 
outrageous  in  their  resentment  against  the  frairicelli,  who 
had  deserted  their  communion ;""  upon  which,  such  of  the 
latter  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
persecutors,  retired  into  France  in  the  year  1307,  andas- 

k  Concerning  Albizi  in  his  book,  see  Wadding.  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  ix.  p.  158.  J.  A. 
Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lot,  mtdii  ctvi,  toni.  i.  p.  131.  Scbclhornii  *.im(tn.  LUer,  torn.  iii.  p. 
160.  Bayle*s  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Francis,  and  the  Muveau  Diclioniiaire  Hist.  Crit. 
torn.  i.  at  the  article  Albizi,  p.  217.  Erasmus  Albert  made  several  extracts  from  this 
book,  and  published  them  under  the  title  of  the  Mcoran  of  the  FranciscanSf  which  was 
frequently  printed  in  Latin,  Irerman,  and  French  ;  and  in  the  year  1734,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  French  and  Latin,  with  elegant  cuts. 

itZJ^  The  conformitits  between  Christ  and  St.  Francis,  are  carried  to  forty  in  the 
book  of  Albizi,  but  they  are  multiplied  to  four  thousand  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  Observants,  in  a  book  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1651,  under  the  following 
title,  Prodigiosum  J^aiur<z  et  Gratis  Portentwtu  The  cot\formUies  mentioned  by  Pedro 
de  Alva  Astorga,  the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridiculous  book,  are  whimsical  be- 
vond  expression.     See  the  Bibliotheqiie  dts  Sciences  et  des  Beaux  Arts,  torn.  iv.  p.  31 S. 

I  in  the  year  1306,  and  1307. 

m  Wadding!  Annal  Minor,  torn.  vi.  od.fn.  1307,  p.  91. 
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Bociated  themselves  with  the  sptrituahy  or  followers  of 
Pierre  d'Olive  in  Provence,  who  had  also  formerly  aban- 
doned the  society.  Soon  after  this,  the  whole  Franciscan 
order,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  was  divided 
into  two  parties.  The  one,  which  embraced  the  severe 
discipline  and  absolute  poverty  of  St.  Francis,  were  called 
spirituals  ;  the  other,  which  insisted  upon  mitigating  the 
austere  injunctions  of  their  founder,  were  styled  the  hn- 
thren  of  the  community.  The  latter,  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  oppress  the  former,  whose  faction  as  yet  was  but  weak, 
and  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  these  hardships,  rather  than 
return  to  the  society  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  rules 
of  their  master.  Pope  Clement  V.  having  drawn  the 
leaders  of  tiiese  two  parties  to  his  court,  took  neat  puns 
to  compose  their  dissensions;  nevertheless,  liis jMcific 
scheme  advanced  but  slowly,  on  account  of  the  inffexihle 
obstinacy  of  each  sect,  and  the  great  number  of  their 
mutual  accusations.  In  the  mean  whUe  the  spmhuds  of 
Tuscany^  instead  of  waiting  for  the  decision  of  his  )yili- 
ness,  chose  themselves  a  president,  and  inferiiM*  officers ; 
while  those  of  France,  oeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon,  patiently  expected  the  patpaJ  determination/ 

XXIII.  After  many  deliberations,  Cflement  V .  in  a  general 
Deiibrntiowi  couucU  hcld  dt  Vieune,  in  Dauphine,  where  he  is- 
SSi"l£X  sued  out  the  famous  bull,  Exivi  de  paradisoi  pro- 
!^^  (be  posed  an  expedient  for  heahng  the  breach  be- 
rnmd^ts.  j^yg^jj  ttjg  jarring  parties,  by  wise  concessions 

on  both  sides.  He  gave  up  many  points  to  the  spirituals^ 
or  rigid  Franciscans,  enjoining  upon  the  whole  order  the 
profession  of  absolute  poverty,  according  to  their  primitive 
rule,  and  the  solemn  renunciation  of  all  properly,  whether 
common  or  personal,  confining  them  to  what  was  necessary 
for  their  immediate  subsistence,  and  allowing  them,  even 
for  that,  a  very  scanty  pittance.  He,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  permitted  the  Franciscans,  who  Uved  in  places  where 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  procure  by  begging  the  ne- 

n  Wadding!  Annat.  torn.  iv.  1310,  p.  178.  Echardi  C&rput  Hislor.  mtdU  cvi,  ton. 
i.  p.  1480.  Boulay,  HUt.  JieaeU  Paris,  torn.  it.  p.  129.  Echardi  Scrifior.  PraSicdm. 
torn.  i.  p.  508,  509. 

o  Thb  bull  is  inserted  in  the  Jxu  Canmicum  inUr  ClemeniUuu,  tit.  li.  De  vifhor,  lig- 
nif,  torn.  ii.  p.  1095,  edit.  Bobmeri. 
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cessaries  of  life,  to  erect  granaries,  and  storehouses  where 
they  m%ht  deposite  a  part  of  their  alms  as  a  stock  in  case 
of  want ;  and  ordered  that  aU  such  granaries  and  store- 
houses should  be  under  the  inspection  and  management  of 
overseers  and  storekeepers,  wno  were  to  determine  what 
ouantitf  of  provisions  should  be  laid  up  in  them.  And 
nnaliy,  in  orcier  to  satisfy  the  brethren  of  the  community ^  he 
condemned  some  opinions  of  Pierre  d'Olive.**  These  pro- 
ceedings silenced  the  monastic  commotions  in  France; 
but  the  Tuscan  and  Italian  spirituals  were  so  exceedingly 
perverse  and  obstinate,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
consent  to  any  method  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  in 
the  year  1313,  many  of  them,  not  thinking  themselves  any 
longer  safe  in  Italy,  went  into  Sicily,  where  they  met  with 
a  very  friendly  reception  from  king  Frederic,  the  nobility, 
and  bishops.'' 

XXIV.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  tumult,  which 
had  been  appeased  by  his  authority,  was  revived  in  France 
with  as  mucn  fury  as  ever.  For,  in  the  year  1314,  an 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  spirituals  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  brethren  of  the  community y  drove  them  out  of  the 
convents  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers  by  force  of  arms,  and 
inflamed  the  quarrel  in  a  yet  higher  degree  by  laying  aside 
their  ancient  habits,  and  assuming  such  as  were  short, 
straight,  and  coarse.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable number  from  other  provinces,  and  the  citize\is  of 
Narbonne,  where  Olive  was  iilterred,  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  party.  John  XXII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  the  year  1317,  took  great  pains  to  heal  this  new 
i]Usorder.  The  first  thing  he  did  tor  this  purpose  was  to 
publish  a  special  bull,  by  which  he  ordered  the  aboUtion 
of  the  fratricelli  or  minoritesy  and  their  tertiaries,  whether 
beguinesj  or  beghards,  who  were  a  body  distinct  from  the 
spirituals^  In  the  next  place,  he  admonished  the  kmg  of 
Sicily  to  expel  all  the  spirituals  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  dominions  ;*  and  then  ordered  the  French  spirituals  to 
appear  at  Avignon ;  where  he  exhorted  them  to  return  to 

p  Wadding!  Jnnal.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  194,  197,  199. 

q  Wadding!  Mnd.  torn.  yI.  p.  213,  214.     Boulay,  Htft.  Jlead,  Parit,  torn.  ir.  p.  152, 
169.     Argentre,  CotUetio  jud&elor.  de  iiovts  error,  torn.  i.  p.  392,  a. 

r  This  law  it  called  Sancta  Romana,  &c.  and  is  to  be  round  among  the  ExtrttoagmUet 
Johmnit  XXH.  tit  tU.  Di  reii^sit  domikus,  took.  ii.  Jtar,  Ctinon.  p.  Ui2. 

s  Wadding!  Jfniutf.  MiMr,  torn,  y'u  p.  265,  t.    • 
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their  duty ;  and  as  the  first  step  to  it,  to  lay  aside  their 
short  straight  habits,  with  the  small  hoods.  The  greatest 
part  of  them  obeyed ;  but  Fr.  Bernard  Delitiosi,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  faction,  and  twenty-four  of  the  brethren, 
boldly  refused  to  submit  to  the  injunction.  In  vindication 
of  their  conduct,  they  alleged  that  the  rules  prescribed  bj 
St  Francis  were  the  same  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  the  popes  therefore  had  no  authority  to  alter  them ; 
that  the  popes  had  acted  sinfully  in  permitting  the  Francis- 
cans to  have  granaries  and  storehouses;  and  that  they 
added  to  their  guilt  in  not  allowing  those  habits  to  be  worn 
that  were  enjoined  by  St.  Francis.  John,  highly  exaspe- 
rated by  this  opposition,  gave  orders  that  these  obstinate 
brethren  should  be  proceeded  against  as  heretics.  And 
surely  nothing  could  make  them  appear  viler  heretics  in 
the  papal  eye,  than  their  daring  thus  audaciously  to  oppose 
the  authoritv  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see.  As  lor  F. 
DeUtiosi,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  sect,  and  who  is 
sometimes  called  DeUi  Consi,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  his  confinement.  Four  of  his  adherents  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  in  the  year  1318,  at  Marseilles,^ 
which  odious  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  without 
mercy. 
XXV.  Thus  these  unhappy  inars,  and  many  more  of  their 
fraternity,  who  were  afteiward  cut  off  by  this 
tfu^^S  ciiiel  persecution,  suffered  merely  for  their  con- 
r.wci.«n..     t^jjjp^  ^f  ^jj^  decisions  of  the  pontiffs,  and  for 

maintaining  that  the  iiijsliiutc  of  St.  Francis,  their  founder, 
which  they  imagined  he  had  established  under  the  direction 
of  an  immediate  inspiration,  was  the  very  Gos^pel  of  Christj 
and  therefore  not  to  be  altered  by  the  pope's  authority. 
The  controversy,  considered  in  itself,  was  rather  ridiculous 
than  important,  since  it  did  not  affect  religion  in  the 
least,  but  turned  wholly  on  these  two  points,  the  form  of 
the  habits  to  be  worn  by  the  Franciscan  order,  and  their 
granaries  and  storehouses.  The  brethren  of  the  community^ 
or  the  less  rigid  Franciscans,  wore  long,  loose,  and  good 
habits,  with  ample  hoods;  but  the  spirituals  went  in 


t  BaluiU  Vita  Pont\f,  ^enicn.  torn.  i.  p.  116,  torn.  ii.  p.  341,  et  Jtfuedtoi.  torn.  I  p. 
195^  S78.  Waddingius,  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  967,  «.  316,  «.  Mutene  Theamtr, 
JSnieiiotw,  torn.  t.  p.  175.  Martinus  FuUUnsU,  in  Eccardi  Corpore  Hittor.  medii  «H, 
torn*  i.  p.  1725,  et  Herm.  Cornerua,  ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  931.  HUtohrt  generaU  de  Lmtgui- 
doc,  torn.  iir.  p.  179,  s,  Ai^ntre  CMeciio  Judieiw,  de  novi$  errofib.  tom.  i.  p.  294,  ».  * 
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straight,  short,  and  very  coarse  ohes,  which  they  asserted 
to  be  precisely  the  dress  enjoined  by  the  institute  of  St. 
Francis,  and  what  therefore  no  power  upon  earth  had  a 
right  to  alter.  And  whereas  the  brethren  of  th,e  communis, 
immediately  after  the  harvest  and  vintage,  were  accustomed 
to  lay  up  a  stock  of  com  and  wine  in  their  granaries  and 
cellars,  the  spiritual  Franciscans  resolutely  opposed  this 

{>ractice,  as  entirely  repugnant  to  the  profession  of  abso- 
ute  poverty,  that  nad  been  embraced  by  the  FratricelH 
or  mmorites.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  broils,  pope 
John,  this  very  year,  published  a  long  mandatory  .letter, 
in  wUch  he  ordered  the  contending  parties  to  submit  llieir 
disputes  upon  the  two  points  above  mentioned,  to  the  de- 
cision of  tneir  superiors." 

XXVI,  The  effects  of  this  letter,  and  of  other  decrees, 
were  prevented  by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  taaiegrwitoai 
seventy  of  John  AXIL  whose  cruelty  was  con-  ^^^^-'i^* 
demned  and  detested  even  by  his  adherents.  For  the 
spiritual  Franciscans  and  their  votaries  being  hifffaly  ex- 
asperated  at  the  cruel  death  ot  their  brethren,  mamtsjined, 
diat  John  XXIL  by  procuring  the  destruction  of  these 
holy  men,  had  rendered  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
papal  dignity,  and  was  the  true  anticmist.  They  more- 
over reverea  their  four  brethren,  who  were  burnt  at  Mar- 
seilles, as  so  many  martyrs,  paying  rel%ious  veneration  to 
their  bones  and  ashes ;  and  inveighed  yet  more  vehemently 
than  ever  against  long  habits^  large  hoods,  granaries,  and 
storehouses.  The  inquisitors,  on  the  other  hand,  havine, 
by  the  pope's  order,  apprehended  as  many  of  these  people 
as  they  could  find,  condemned  them  to  the  flames,  and 
sacrificed  them  without  mercy  to  papal  resentment  and 
fury.  So  that  from  this  time  a  vast  number  of  those 
zealous  defenders  of  the  institute  of  St.  Francis,  viz.  the 
Minorites,  Beghards,  and  Spirituals,  were  most  barba- 
rously put  to  death,  not  only  m  France,  but  also  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany."^ 

11  It  may  be  seen  in  tbe  Jus,  Canon,  inter  Extrmag.  c^mmurus  de  verbcr.  rigfdf,  cftp.  i. 
Sec  also  Waddingi  ^nrud.  Minor,  torn.  ri.  p.  273. 

w  Beside  manjr  other  pieces  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  intricate  history  of  this  per- 
seeation,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  treatise,  entitled  Martyrologium  Spiritualiuoi  et 
Fntricellonim,  which  was  delivered  to  the  tribunal  of  the  UMjuisition  at  Carcassoney 
▲.  D.  1454.  It  contains  the  names  of  an  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  of  both  setes, 
who,  from  the  year  1318,  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI.  were  btumt  in  France  and  Italy, 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis.    I  reckon  that,  from  these 
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XXVI  i.  This  dreadful  flame  continued  to  spread,  till  it 
A  new  .liipute  luvaded  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  which,  in 
?n'^*'i,rj;^*!rv  the  year  1321,  had  revived  the  old  contentions 
ore  hr.^L  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
A  certain  Beguin  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Frands, 
who  ^as  apprehended  this  year  at  Narbonne,  taught, 
among  other  things,  ^^  That  neither  Christ,  nor  his  apos- 
tles, ever  possessed  any  thing,  whether  in  common  or 
personally,  oy  right  of  property  or  dominion.''  John  de 
Belna,  an  inquisitor  of  the  Dominican  order,  pronounced 
this  opinion  erroneous ;  but  Bereugarius  Taloni,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, maintained  it  to  be  orthodox,  and  perfecdy  conso* 
nant  to  the  bull,  Exiit  qui  semineU  of  Nicolas  lU.  The 
judgment  of  the  former  was  approved  by  the  Domuucans; 
the  determination  of  the  latter  was  adhered  to  by  the 
Franciscans.  At  lengtli  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
pope,  who  prudently  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute.  With  this  view  he  called  into  his  comicil  Uber- 
tinus  de  Gasalis,  the  patron  of  the  Spiritual,  and  a  person 
of  great  weight  and  reputation.  This  eminent  nM>iui  gave 
captious,  subtile,  and  equivocal  answers  to  the  questions 
that  were  proposed  to  him.  The  pontiff,  however,  and  the 
cardinals,  persuaded  that  his  decisions,  equivocal  as  they 
were,  might  contribute  to  terminate  the  quarrel,  acquiesced 
in  them,  seconded  them  with  their  authority,  and  enjoined, 
at  the  same  time,  silence  and  moderation  on  the  contend- 
ing parties/ 

XXVIII.  But  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  so 
exceedingly  exasperated  against  each  other,  that  they 
could  By  no  means  be  brought  to  conform  themselves  to 
this  order.  John  XXII.  perceiving  this,  permitted  them 
to  renew  the  controversy  in  tlie  year  1322 ;  nay,  he  himself 
proposed  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
age,  and  especially  to  those  of  Paris,  the  determination  of 
this  point,  viz.  "  Whether  or  no  those  were  to  be  deemed 
heretics  who  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apos- 
tles, had  no  common  or  personal  property  in  any  thing  Uiev 
possessed."    The  Franciscans,  who  held  an  asseniU^  this 

and  other  records,  published  and  unpublished,  we  may  make  oat  a  list  of  two  thiWHwl 
martjTB  of  this  kind.  Compare  Codex  Inqma.  Tholoaana.  a  Limbocchio  fditiw  n.  S8BL 
302,  319,  387,  &c.  ^^  ^  ^ 

X  Wadding!  ^9nnaL  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  361.     Steph.  Baluzii  ^Vtw^ttan.  torn.  L  p.  907. 
Gerh.  da  Bois,  HUtof^EccUs,  Paris,  p.  611,  «. 
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year  at  Perueia,  having  got  notice  of  this  proceeding, 
unanimously  decreed,  that  those  who  held  thb  tenet  were 
not  heretics,  but  maintained  an  opinion  that  was  holy  and 
orthodox,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  decisions  and 
mandates  of  the  popes.  They  also  sent  a  deputy  to  Avifl^ 
non,  to  defend  this  unanimous  determination  of  their  whole 
order  against  all  opponents  whatever.  The  person  they 
commissioned  for  this  purpose  was  F.  Bonagratia,  of  Ber«> 
gamo,  who  also  went  by  the  name  of  Boncortese,''  one  of 
tneir  fraternity,  and  a  man  famous  for  his  extensive  learn- 
ing. John  XaII.  being  highly  incensed  at  this  step,  issued 
out  a  decree  in  the  month  of  November,  wherein  he  es- 

Soused  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the 
'ranciscans,  and  pronounced  them  neretics,  for  obstinate- 
ly maintaining  ^^  That  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  had  no. 
common  or  personal  property  in  what  they  possessed,  nor 
a  power  of  selling,  or  alienating,  any  part  of  it."  Soon 
after  be  proceeded  yet  farther,  and  m  another  constitu-^ 
tion,  published  in  December  following,  exposed  the  weak- 
ness and  inefficacy  of  those  arguments,  commonly  de- 
duced from  a  bull  of  Nicolas  HI.  concerning  the  property 
of  the  Franciscan  possessions  being  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  wherebv  the  monks  were  supposed  to  be 
deprived  of  what  we  callri|g'A/,  and  were  only  allowed  the 
simple  use  of  what  was  necessarv  for  their  immediate  sup- 
port. In  order  to  confute  this  plea,  he  showed  that  it  wa$ 
absolutely  impossible  to  separate  right  and  property  firom 
the  lawful  use  of  such  things  as  were  immediately  con- 
sumed by  that  use.  He  also  solenmly  renounced  all  pro« 
perty  in  the  Franciscan  effects,  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  church  of  Rome  by  former  popes,  their  churches^ 
and  some  other  things  excepted.  And  whereas  the  reve-» 
nues  of  the  order  h^  been  hitherto  received  and  admi* 
nistered  by  procurators  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  churchy 
he  dismissecl  these  officers,  and  abolished  all  the  decrees 
of  his  predecessors,  and  sdl  the  ancient  constitutions  re- 
lating to  this  affair.' 

y  1  insert  this  caution,  because  I  hare  observed  that  some  eminent  writers,  by  not 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  have  taken  these  two  names  for  two  different  persons. 

s  These  constitutions  are  recorded  in  the  Cwffiu  Jwria  Cmunu  and  alao  among  the 
EadrwMgmUs,  tit.  ut.  deverbcr.  signifie,  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  1121.  Concerning  the  tranaac- 
Una  itself,  the  reader  should  chiefly  consult  that  impartial  writer  AUarus  Fetagius,  He 
pimehi  eccUtim^  lib.  ii.  c.  60,  s.  145,  as  also  Luc.  Waddingits,  AnnaL  Jtfiner.  torn,  yu  p. 
394,  s.    Each  ot  them  blames  John  Boulay,  Hislar,  Aewi.  ParU.  torn.  it.  p.  191,  #. 
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zxix.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  the  dexterous  jkhi- 
tiff  entirely  destroyed  that  boasted  expropriatioDj 
JSXJrS^  which  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Franciscan 
Sd'jSS*     order,  and  which  its  founder  had  esteemed  (he 
^"^  distinguishing  glory  of  the  society.  It  was  there- 

fore natural  that  these  measures  should  determine  the 
Franciscans  to  an  obstinate  resistance.  And  such  indeed 
was  the  effect  they  produced  ;  for  in  the  year  13S3,  they 
sent  dieir  brother  Bonagratia  in  quality  of  legate  to  the 

I)apal  court,  where  he  vigorously  and  openly  opposed  the 
atter  constitution  of  Jonn,  boldly  affirming,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  law  both  human  and  divine.^  The  pone, 
on  the  other  hand,  highly  exasperated  against  this  auda- 
cious defender  of  the  Franciscan  poverty,  threw  him  into 
prison  ;  and  by  a  new  edict,  which  he  published  about  the 
end  of  the  vear,  enacted,  that  all  who  maintained  that 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  had  no  common  or  special  pro- 
perty in  any  of  their  possessions,  should  be  deemed  here- 
tics,  and  corrupters  of  the  true  religion. **  Finding  how- 
ever that  the  Franciscans  were  not  terrified  in  the  least  by 
this  decree,  he  published  another  yet  more  flaming  consti- 
tution about  the  end  of  the  year  1324,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed his  former  edicts,  and  pronounced  that  tenet  con- 
cerning the  expropriation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  a  pesti- 
lential, erroneous,  damnable,  and  blasphemous  doctrine, 
subversive  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  declared  all  such  as  ad- 
hered to  it, obstinate  heretics, and  rebels  against  the  church.'' 
Inconsequence  of  this  merciless  decree,  great  numbers  of 
those  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  exactlv  such  mendicants  as  Francis  would  nave 
his  brethren  to  be,  were  apprehended  by  the  Dominican 
inquisitors,  who  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Francis- 
cans, and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  histoiy  of  France 
and  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  during  this  and  the  follow- 

ft  Wftddingas,  ^tud.  Minor,  torn.  rii.  p.  2,  22.  Avar.  Pelagius,  De  pUmdu  aedefic, 
lib.  ii.  8. 167.  Trithemiu»,  Armtd.  Ilirsaug.  torn.  u.  p.  157.  Theod.  de  NieOy  in  Eecudi 
Corpore  Hislor,  med,  <m,  torn.  Tii.  p.  1491. 

b  Waddingi,  torn.  vii.  p.  36.  ConHn.  de  Nangis,  in  Dacherii  SpidUgUt^  torn.  iii.  p. 
83.  Boulay,  Hitt,  Aead,  Pwris,  torn.  iT.  p.  205.  BauAeliiMT,  GMa  CkriMHwHMf  Cob* 
ii.  p.  1515* 

c  This  constitution,  as  well  as  tbe  two  former  already  mentioned,  is.  published  among 
the  ExtravaganUa,  tit.  ziv.  De  verbor,  simf,  Waddingius,  torn,  vii.  p.  36,  wigormuij 
opposed  this  last,  which  is  pretty  extraordinary  in  a  man  so  immoderately  nttncked  to 
t^e  cause  of  the  popes  as  he  was. 
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century,  abounds  with  instances  of  this  deplorable 
elty, 

[XX.  The  zealous  pontiff  pursued  this  affair  with  great 
rmth  for  several   years  successively ;  and  as  i  be  .u^mpu 


}  contest  seemed  to  have  taken  its  rise  finom  the 
>ks  of  Pierre  d'Olive,  he  branded  with  infamy,  SSl^  ^ 
the  year  1325,  the  Postillay  and  the  other  writings 
that  author  as  pernicious  and  heretical."*  The  next 
p  he  took  was  to  summon  to  Avignon  some  of  the  more 
rned  and  eminent  brethren  of  the  Franciscan  order,  of 
ose  writings  and  eloquence  he  was  the  most  apprehen- 
e,  and  to  detain  them  at  his  court ;  and  then,  to  arm 
iself  against  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  this  ex- 
lerated  society,  and  to  prevent  their  attempting  any 
Qg  to  his  prejudice,  he  kept  a  strict  guard  over  them 
sul  places,  by  means  of  his  friends,  the  Dominicans, 
chael  de  CsBsenas,  who  resided  in  Italy,  apd  was  the 
id  of  the  order,  could  but  ill  dissemble  the  hatred  he 
1  conceived  against  the  pope,  who  therefore  ordered 
1  to  repair  to  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  and  there  de- 
ved  him  of  his  omce/  But  prudent  as  this  violent  mea- 
"e  might  appear  at  first  sight,  it  served  only  to  inflame 
^  enraged  Franciscans  more  than  ever,  and  to  confirm 
^m  in  uieir  attachment  to  the  scheme  of  absolute  pover- 
For  no  sooner  did  the  bitter  and  well-known  contest 
tween  John  XXII.  and  the  emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria, 
3ak  out,  than  the  principal  champions  of  the  Franciscan 
ise,  such  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  and  Jo.  de  Janduno,  or 
moa,  fled  to  the  emperor,  and  under  his  protection  pub- 
tied  the  most  virulent  pieces  imaginable,  in  which  they 
t  only  attacked  John  personally.  But  also  levelled  then* 
ires  at  the  power  and  authority  of  the  popes  in  general.^ 
lis  example  was  soon  followed  by  others,  particularly 
Mich.  Caesenas,  and  WiUiam  Occam,  who  excelled 
)st  men  of  his  time  in  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  genius, 
1  also  by  F.  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo.   They  maoe  theii* 

Wadding!  Jinnai,  torn.  vii.  p.  47.    Jo.  Georg.  Eccardi  Corpus  Hister,  medii  ttvi, 
.  I  p.  59§,  and  1491. 

Wadding!  ^nal,  torn.  rii.  p.  69,{74. 

Loc.  Dacherii  Spicilegiuni,  torn.  iii.  p.  85,  s.  BuUar.  Roman,  torn.  vi.  p.  167. 
I.  Martene,  Theaaur.  •Snecdotor,  torn.  ii.  p.  695,  704.  Boulaj,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris. 
.  ir.  p.  216.  There  is  a  rery  noted  piece  on  thi«  subject  written  bj  Marsilius  ul' 
■a,  who  was  professor  at  Vienna,  which  was  published  in  8to.  at  Francfort,  by 
DC.  Gomarus,  1592,  and  is  entitled,  Defensor  pro  LudoTico  Bavaro  adrersus  usnrpn* 
I  Romani  Pontificis  Joriadictionem* 
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escape  by  sea  from  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  went  first 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy,  and  firom 
thence  proceeded  to  Munich.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  many  others,  such  as  Berengarius,  Francis  de  Esculo, 
and  Henry  de  Halem,  who  were  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  emment  parts  and  extensive 
learning.'  All  these  learned  fugitives  defended  the  insti- 
tute of  their  founder  in  lone  and  laboured  treatises,  in 
which  they  reduced  the  papsJ  dienity  and  authority  with- 
in a  very  i^arrow  compass,  and  loaded  the  pontiffs  with 
reproaches  and  invectives.  Occam  surpassed  them  all  in 
the  keenness  and  spirit  of  his  satire ;  and  hence  his  Dia- 
logues, t(^ther  ^vith  his  other  productions,  which  were 
perused  with  avidity,  and  transmitted  down  to  succeeding 
generations,  gave,  as  it  were,  a  mortal  blow  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

XXXI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 

to  express  his  gratitude  to  these  his  defenders, 
JJSJbJj^"  not  only  made  uie  cause  of  the  Franciscans  his 
of^'  own,  but  also  adopted  their  favourite  sentiment 

concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  lus  aposties. 
For  among  the  heresies  and  errors  of  which  he  publicly 
accused  John  XXII.  and  for  which  he  deprived  him  of  the 
pontificate,  the  principal  and  most  pernicious  one,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  emperor,  was  his  maintaining  that  the  po- 
verty of  Christ  did  not  exclude  all  right  and  property  in 
what  he  used  as  a  subsistence.**  The  Fratricelli,  Beghards, 
Beguines,  and  Spirituals,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope, 
were  effectually  protected  by  the  emperor,  in  Germany, 
against  the  attempts  of  the  inquisitors ;  so  that  durii^  ms 
reign  that  country  was  overrun  with  shoals  of  mencbcant 
friars.  There  was  scarce  a  province  or  city  in  the  empire 
that  did  not  abound  with  Beghards  and  Beguines ;  that  is, 
monks  professing  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  who 
placed  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  volun- 
tary and  absolute  poverty.*    The  Dominicans,  on  the  other 

z  Waddingi  *9nnal.  torn.  vii.  p.  81.  Marlene,  Thesaur,  AiucdaHar,  torn.  iii.  p.  7^? 
757,  5.  781.  Trithemii  Anntd,  Hiraaug.  torn.  ii.  p.  167.  Boulay,  HitL  Jhad.  PmiM.  torn. 
iT.  p.  S17.  Eccardi  Corpus  Hist,  medii  ani^  torn.  IL  p.  1034.  Baluzii  MiaetUmn,  torn.  i< 
p.  393,  316.  The  reader  may  also  conault  those  writers  who  have  compiled  lodein 
and  Collections  of  Ecclesiastical  Historians. 

h  See  Processus  Ludoviei  contra  Jokmnem  A.  1328,  d,  IS.  Dee.  liihcf,  in  Biluiit 
JMCtcelbifieis,  torn.  ii.  p.  522,  and  also  his  AppeUatio,  p.  494. 

i  I  htTe  many  pieces  upon  this  subject  that  were  ne?ff  pvbUihed. 
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hand,  as  enemies  to  the  Franciscans,  and  friends  to  the 
pope,  were  treated  with  ^^at  severity  by  his  imperial 
majesty,  who  banished  them  with  ignominy  out  of  several 
cities/ 

XXXII.  The  rage  of  the  contending  parties  subsided 

Sreatly  from  the  year  1329.  The  pope  caused  a  iweum^ie 
iet  of  the  Franciscans  to  be  held  that  year  at  SSIStow 
Paris,  where,  by  means  of  cardinal  Bertraiid,  .««>*•  p«p«^ 
who  was  president  of  the  assembly,  and  the  Parisian  doc- 
tors, who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  he  so  far  softened 
the  resentment  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  ceased  to  defend  the  conciuct  of  Michael  Csesenas, 
and  his  associates,  and  permitted  another  president,  Ge- 
rard Oddo,  to  be  substituted  in  his  room.  They  also  ac- 
knowledged John  to  be  a  true  and  lawfid  pope ;  and  then 
terminated  the  dispute  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  in 
such  an  ambiguous  manner,  that  the  constitutions  and 
edicts  of  Nicolas  III.  and  John  XXII.  however  contradicto- 
ry, maintamed  their  authority.  But  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  and  mutual  concessions,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  the  Franciscans  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  who  would 
by  no  means  consent  to  this  reconciliation.  After  the 
death  of  John,  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  VI.  took  great 
pains  to  close  the  breach,  and  showed  great  clemency  and 
tenderness  toward  such  of  the  order  as  thought  the  insti- 
tute of  their  founder  more  sacred  than  the  papal  bulls. 
This  lenity  had  some  good  effects.  Many  who  nad  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  society,  were  hereby  induced 
to  return  to  it,  in  which  number  were  Francis  de  Esculo, 
and  others,  who  had  been  some  of  John's  most  inveterate 
enemies.""  Even  those  who  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
return  to  their  order,  ceased  to  insult  the  popes,  observed 
the  rules  of  their  founder  in  a  quiet  and  moffensive  man- 
ner, and  would  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  those  Fra- 
tricelli  and  Tertiaries  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  who 
contemned  the  papal  authority ."^ 

XXXIII.  The  German  Franciscans,  who  were  protected 
by  the  emperor  Lewis,  held  out  their  opposition  Thedjfinwe. 

k  Mart.  Dtofcnbach.  De  mortis  gemre^  ^uo  Ilenrieus  VII.  obiit,  p.  145,  and  othen. 
Eccardi  Corpus  HUL  medii  tni,  torn.  i.  p.  S103.  Boulay,  Hist,  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  it.'  p. 
SSO. 

I  Wadding!  .JhnolM,  torn.  tU.  p.  94.    Dacberii  SpieiUfrluni,  torn.  iii.  p.  01. 

m  Argen^  CoUecHo  judkior,  dt  novis  errvribtu,  toin.  i.  p.  3-13.  Boulaj,  Hist,  Jkad, 
Pmis,  torn.  it.  p.  tSl.    Waddingi  Auud,  torn.  Tii.  p.  313. 

n  Wadding!  Jhmd,  torn.  Tii.  p.  116,  126.    Argcntrr,  f.  f,  torn.  I.  p.  ^3«&Ci 
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^iS^ii^  muchion^erthananyoftherest  But  in  the  year 
te.taGcn».  1347,  their  imperial  patron  beip^  dead,  the  hal- 
cjon  days  of  tne  Franciscan  Spirituals,  as  also  of 
their  associates  the  Beehards,  or  Tertianes,  were  at  an  end 
in  Germany.  For  in  the  year  1345,  his  successor,  Charles 
IV.  having  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  bj  the  inte- 
rest of  the  pope,  was  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  gratify  the  de- 
sires of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  accordingly  supported, 
both  by  his  edicts  and  by  his  arms,  the  inquisitors  who 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  pontiff  against  his  enemies,  and 
suffered  them  to  apprehend  and  put  to  death  all  of  these 
enemies  that  came  within  their  reach.  These  ministers  of 
papal  vengeance  exerted  their  power  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Magdebuig  and  Bremen,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse,  where  they  extirpated  all  the  Beghards,  as  well  as 
the  Beguines  or  Tertianes,  the  associates  of  those  Fran- 
ciscans, who  held  that  Clnist  and  his  apostles  had  no  pro- 
pertyin  any  thing.  These  severe  measures  were  .ppioTed 
by  Charles  IV.  who  then  resided  in  Italy,  at  Lucca,  from 
whence,  in  the  year  1309,  he  issued  out  severe  edicts, 
commanding  all  the  German  princes  to  eztirpiste  out  of 
their  domimons  the  B^hards  and  Beguines,  or,  as  he  him- 
self interpreted  the  name,  the  f>oluntary  heggar^^  as  ene- 
mies of  the  church  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  assist 
the  inquisitors  in  their  proceedings  against  diem.  By 
another  edict,  published  not  long  after,  be  ^ve  the  houses 
ctf  the  Beghards  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  oidering 
them  to  be  converted  into  prisons  for  heretics ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  all  the  effects  of  the  Beguines  to  be  sold 
pubUcly,  and  the  profits  arising  firopi  thence  to  be  equaOy 
divided  between  the  inquisitors,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
poor  of  those  towns  and  cities  where  such  sale  shall  be 
made.''  The  Beghards,  being  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  this  and  other  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the 

o  In  High  Dutch,  Die  wilgen  Armen. 

p  I  htfe  in  my  possession  this  edict,  with  other  laws  of  Charles  IV.  Mi^rtftd  im  this 
McasioB,  as  also  many  of  fbe  papal  constitations,  and  other  reeords  which  Qlostnta 
this  affair,  and  which  undonbtedly  deserre  to  see  the  light  It  is  eettaio.  Chat  Giariii 
IV.  hlmseu^  in  his  edicts  and  mandates,  clearly  characterizes  those  people,  whom  he 
there  styles  Beghards  and  Benines,  as  Franciscan  tertiaries,  helonging  to  that  party  o 
the  order  then  at  Tariance  with  the  pope.  *'  Tliey  are,"  to  use  the  emperoi's  own  wocds, 
in  his  edict,  issued  out  at  Lucca,  Md  beariiy  date  the  16th  of  June,  1369,  "  a  peni- 
doos  sect,  who  pretended  to  a  sacril^gloaa  aod  heretical  porei^,  and  who  are  voder  a 
TOW  that  they  neither  ought  to  haye,  iMr  will  have  aaj  pffopnt?,  wfeMrtter  special 


eomaion.lntbegoodsth^Me,*'  this  ii  the  powertj  of  As  nwdien  ifflftitnlff,  wU^ 
Mm  ZXIL  so  streMRNb  opipoied, ''lAicfc  O^y  olM  eim  t»  ftik  wntited  bt^ 
Torso  tha  spiiitnali md  OMr  aaNclatea  used  to  do. 
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constitutions  of  the  popes,  sought  a  refuge  in  thoie  pro^ 
vinces  of  Switzerknd  that  border  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
also  in  Holland,  Brabant,  and  Pomerania.''  But  the  edicts 
and  mandates  of  the  emperor,  together  with  the  papal 
bulls  and  inquisitors,  followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
and  distressed  them  in  their  most  distant  retreats ;  so,  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the  greatest  part  of  Ger* 
many,  Switzerland,  and  those  provinces  that  are  conti- 
guous to  it  excepted,  was  thoroughly  purged  of  the  B^- 
hardSf  or  rebellious  Franciscans,  both  p^ect  and  imperfect. 
XXXIV.  But  neither  edicts,  bulls,  nor  inquisitors,  could 
entirely  pluck  up  the  roots  .of  this  inveterate  dis-  Their  divu«» 
cord.  For  so  ardently  were  many  of  the  brethren  m*^!^. 
bent  upon  observing,  in  the  most  perfect  and  iS^ir^^. 
rigorous  manner,  the  institute  of  St  Francis,  that  pS^dSSU'S^. 
numbers  were  be  be  found  in  all  places,  who  ^!S»dS^*^ 
either  withstood  the  president  of  the  society,  or  •^f^'^^ 
at  least,  obeyed  him  with  reluctance.  At  once  therefore 
to  satisfy  both  the  laxer  and  more  rigid  party,  after  various 
methods  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  a  division  of  die 
order  was  agreed  to.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1368,  the 
president  consented  that  Paulutius  Fukinas,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  tiM^ether  with 
his  associates,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  shoum  live  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  according  to  the  nues 
and  customs  they  had  adopted,  and  follow  the  institute  of 
their  founder  in  the  strictest  and  most  rigorous  manner. 
The  spirituals^  and  the  followers  of  OUve,  whose  scattered 
remains  were  vet  observable  in  several  places,  joined 
themselves  gradiudly  and  imperceptibly  to  this  party.  And 
as  the  number  of  those  who  were  fond  of  the  severer  dis- 
cipline continually  increased  in  many  provinces,  the  popes 
thought  proper  to  approve  that  institute,  and  to  give  it  the 
solemn  sanction  of  their  authority.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  two  laige  bodies, 
which  subsist  to  this  day,  viz.  the  convetUual  brethren^  and 
the  brethren  of  tlie  observation.  Those  who  gave  up  the 
strict  sense  of  the  expressions  in  which  the  institute  of 
their  founder  was  conceived,  and  adopted  the  modifications 
that  were  given  of  them  by  the  pontiffs,  were  called  by 

q  Sec  Odor.  RaynaMiifly  .AmmI.  JBedM.  mi  A.  1379,  §  ihit.  p.  513.  See  aliO  te 
books  of  Felix  M aDeohis,  written  in  tbe  following  centurr  afiinst  Ihc  Bcghtrdf  in 
Switzerland. 
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the  former  name ;  and  the  council  of  Constance  conferred 
the  latter  upon  those  who  chose  to  be  determined  by  the 
words  of  the  institute  itself,  rather  than  by  any  explica- 
tions of  it'  But  the  Fratriceili,  together  with  the  Beghaids, 
whom  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  abso- 
lutely reiected  this  reconciliation,  and  persisted  in  dis- 
turbmg  the  peace  of  the  church,  during  this  and  the '  fol- 
lowing century,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other 
places. 

XXXV.  This  centiuy  guve  rise  to  other  religious  societies, 
some  of  which  were  but  of  short  duration,  and 
oiSJrTJJS*^  the  rest  never  became  famous.  John  Colombini 
foaoaeo.  ^  nobleman  of  Sienna,  founded,  in  the  year  1368, 
the  order  of  the  apostolic  clerks,  who,  because  they  fre- 
quently pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  afterward 
called  Jesuits.  This  institution  was  confirmed  by  Urban 
V.  the  following  year,  and  subsisted  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.'  The  brethren 
belonging  to  it  professed  poverty,  and  adhered  to  the  in- 
stitute of  St.  Augustin.  They  were  not  however  admit- 
ted to  holy  orders,  but  assisted  the  poor  bj  their  prayers, 
and  other  pious  offices,  and  prepared  medicines  for  them, 
which  they  distributed  gratis.^  But  these  statutes  were  in 
a  manner  abrogated  ^vnen  Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

XXXVI*  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  centun', 
Tb«  lect  of  tiie  ^^  famous  sect  of  the  cellite  brethren  and  sistei^, 
Sd^iuSSrS  arose  at  Antwerp;  they  were  also  styled  the 
i^'"^"-  Alexian  brethren  and  sisters,  because  St.  Alexius 
was  their  patron ;  and  they  were  named  cellites  from  the 
cells  in  which  thev  were  used  to  live.  As  the  clergy  of 
this  age  took  little  care  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  de- 
serted such  as  were  infected  with  those  pestilential  dis- 
orders which  were  then  very  freciuent,  some  compassionate 
and  pious  persons  at  Antwerp,  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  tne  performance  of  those  religious  offices  which 
the  sacerdotal  orders  so  shamefully  neglected.  Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  they  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  as- 

r  Sae  Waddingl  Jhutd,  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  S09,  293,  3'iO,  336,  torn.  i.\.  59,  65,  7S. 
&c 

8  In  the  year  1669. 

t  Hipp.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  OrdreHy  torn.  iii.  p.  411,  s.  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar  Pontif. 
torn.  if.  p.  189.  .f.  Bonannik  and  others  who  have  compiled  histories  of  the  rciiipiou* 
order*. 
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sisted  the  d]riiig  with  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  took 
care  of  the  interment  of  tnose  who  were  cut  off  by  the 
plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the  affrighted 
clei^y,  and  committed  them  to  the  grave  with  a  solemn 
funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  last  office, 
that  the  common  people  gave  them  the  name  of  Lollards." 

u  Many  writen  haTe  giren  ui  large  accounts  concerning  the  sect  and  name  of  the 
Lollards,  yet  none  of  them  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fidelity,  diligence,  or  accu- 
racy on  this  head.  This  I  can  confidently  assert,  b<;cau8e  I  hare  careAilly  and  expressly 
inquired  into  whatever  relates  to  the  Lollards  ;  and  from  the  most  authentic  records 
concerning  them,  both  published  and  unpublished,  have  collected  copious  materials 
from  whence  their  true  history  may  be  compiled.  Most  of  the  German  writers,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  countries,  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a  particular  sect,  who  differed 
flrom  the  chnich  of  Rome  in  many  religious  points  ;  and  that  Walter  Lollard,  who  was 
burnt  in  this  century  at  Cologne,  was  tiieir  founder.  How  so  many  learned  men  came 
to  adopt  this  opinion  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  They  indeed  refer  to  Jo.  Trithe- 
miiis  as  the  author  of  this  opinion  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  account  of  these  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  I  shall  therefore  endearour,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
to  throw  all  the  light  I  can  upon  this  matter,  that  they  who  are  fond  of  ecclesiastical 
hutory  may  have  a  just  notion  of  it. 

The  term  lollhard,  or  lullhard,  or  as  the  ancient  Germans  write  it,  loUert,  lullert,  is 
compounded  of  the  old  German  word  luUen,  lollen,  lallen,  and  the  well-known  termi- 
nation kardf  with  which  many  of  the  old  High  Dutch  words  end.  Lollen,  or  luUen, 
,  signifies  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  yet  used  in  the  same  sense  among  the  tlnglish, 
who  say,  lull  asleep,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one  into  a  slumber  with  a  sweet  indis- 
tinct voice.  See  Franc.  Junii  Etymologicum  ^^nglicanum,  ab  Edvardo  Lye,  Oxon. 
1743,  fel.  under  the  word  lollard.  The  word  is  also  u^ed  in  the  same  sense  among  the 
Flemings,  Swedes,  and  other  nations,  as  appears  by  their  respective  Dictionaries. 
Among  the  Germans,  both  the  sense  and  pronunciation  of  it  have  undeigone  some 
alteration  ;  for  they  say  lallen,  which  signifies  to  pronounce  indistinctly,  or  stammer. 
Lolhard  therefore  is  a  binger  or  one  who  frequently  sings.  For  as  the  word  beggcn, 
which  universally  signifies  to  request  any  thing  fervently,  is  applied  to  devotional  re- 
quests, or  prayers ;  and  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  High  Dutch,  de- 
notes prayfaig  fervently  to  God ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  word  loUcn,  or  luUen,  is  trans- 
ferred fVom  a  common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  signifies,  in  its  most  limited  senHC,  to  sing 
a  hymn.  Lollhard  therefore,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans,  denotes  a 
person  who  is  continually  praising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour. 
Hoscemius,  a  canon  of  Liege,  has  well  apprehended  and  expressed  the  force  of  this 
-word  in  his  Gesta  Pontificum  Leodtensium^  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxi.  in  Jo.Chapeavilli  GtstU  Pan-' 
iifieum  Tungnntiwn  et  lAodiensium^  tom.  ii.  p.  350,  s.  **lu  the  same  year,"  1309, 
says  he,  **  certain  strolling  hypocrites,  who  were  called  Lollards,  or  praisers  of  God, 
deceived  some  women  of  quality  in  Hainault  and  Brabant."  Bf  cause  those  who 
praised  God,  generally  did  it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle  age, 
to  praise  God,  meant  to  sing  to  him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed  in  acts  of 
adoration  were  railed  religious  singers.  And  a:;  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as  a 
certain  external  sign  of  piety  toward  God,  thcrctbrc,  those  who  a?pired  after  a  more 
than  ordinary  dej^rcc  of  piety  and  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  were  more  frequently 
occupied  in  sinking  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than  others,  were,  in  the  common  popu- 
lar language,  called  Lollhards.  Hereupon  this  word  acquired  the  same  meaning  with 
that  of  the  tvrm  Ceghard,  which  denoted  a  person  remarkable  for  piety ;  for  in  all  the 
old  records,  from  the  eleventh  century,  these  two  words  are  synonymous  ;  so  that  all 
who  ure  styled  Beghnrds  arc  also  called  Lollards,  which  may  be  proved  to  a  demonstra^ 
tion  from  many  authors,  and  particularly  from  many  paassgcs  in  the  writings  of  Felix 
Malleolus  against  the  Beghards  ;  so  that  there  are  preriitely  a«  many  sorts  of  Beghards 
as  of  Lollards.  Thoae  whom  the  monks  now  call  lay  brotbcrif,  were  formeriy  named 
Lollurd  brethren,  a:i  is  well  observed  by  Barthol.  Schobiiiger,  ^d  Joaeh.  Vadianum  dt 
r.oUi-i:ii9  mo)iasteriisqi(e  Germania  Veter.  lib.  i.  p.  2 1,  in  Goldasti  Ikriptor.  rcrum  Alt- 
manMcarum^  torn.  iii. 

The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a  large  acrouot,  arc 
l)y  some  styled  Beggards,  by  others  Lollards.  The  followcra  of  Gerhard  Groote,  or 
priests  of  the  community,  arc  frequently  called  lollard  brethren.  The  good  nian  Walter. 
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The  example  of  these  good  people  had  such  an  extensLve 
influence,  that  in  a  little  time  societies  of  the  same  sort  of 
Lollards,  consisting  both  of  men  and  women,  were  formed  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  were  supported, 
partly  by  their  manual  labours,  and  partly  by  the  charita- 
Die  donations  of  pious  persons.  The  magistrates  and  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  where  these  brethren  and  sisters 
resided,  gave  them  peculiar  marks  of  favour  and  protec- 
tion on  account  of  tneir  great  usefulness  to  the  sick  and 

w1|o  was  burnt  at  ColMne,  and  whom  so  many  learned  men  have  unadTiaedly  repre- 
Mnted  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollards,  is  by  some  called  a  Beggard,by  otien 
a  LoUard,  and  by  others  a  Minorite.    The  Franciscan  tertiaries,  who  were  nmarieaUe 
(br  their  prayers  and  other  pious  exercises,  often  go  by  the  name  of  LoUaids.    The 
cdlite  brethren,  or  Alezians,  whose  piety  was  Tory  exemplary,  did  do  aooner  anwr  in 
Flanders,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  than  the  people  gave  them  the  title  of 
Lollard^,  a  term  much  in  use  at  that  time.    A  particular  reason  indeed  for  their  heiag 
distinguished  by  this  name  was,  that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it  their  bnsi- 
Bess  to  inter  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  dii|pB  over  then 
in  a  moumfhl  and  indistinct  tone  as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave.     Among  the  many 
testimonies  that  might  be  alleged  to  prove  this,  we  shall  confine  oorMlvee  to  tlw  words 
of  Jo.  fiapt.  Qramaye,  a  man  eminently  skiUed  In  the  history  of  Us  eountrj,  in  his 
work,  entitled  AniwernUf  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi.  p.  16.      **  The  AlcziaUs*  mj>  ^  **  ^^^ 
constantly  employed  themselves  about  funerals,  had  their  rise  at  Antwerp :  at  whidh 
place,  about  the  year  1^300,  some  honest  pious  laymen  formed  a  aodety.    On  accoont 
.of  their  extraordinary  temperance  and  modesty,  they  were  styled  matemanni,  or  mo<. 
dentists,  and  also  Lollards,  from  their  attendance  on  funeral  obsequiee.    From  their 
cellb  they  were  named  cellite  brethren."    To  the  same  purpose  is  the  fbllowiiK  pas- 
sage in  his  work,  entitled  Loronticfn,  p.  IS,  which  is  inserteo  in  the  splendid  folio  ela- 
tion of  the  Belgic  Antiquities,  published  at  Louvain  in  1708;  "The  Alit»iMn«,  who 
were  wholly  engaged  in  taking  care  of  ftinerals,  now  began  to  appear.    Tlmy  were 
laymen,  who  having  wholly  devoted  themselves  to'  works  of  mercy  were  named  Lol- 
lards and  matemanni,  or  moderatists.    They  made  it  their  sole  business  to  take  care  of 
all  such  as  were  sick  or  out  of  their  senses.    These  they  attended  both  privately  and 
publicly,  and  buried  the  dead."    The  same  learned  author  tells  us,  thmt  he  tnuucrflwd 
some  of  these  particulars  from  an  old  diary  written  in  Flemish  rhjme,    fleoce  we 
find  in  the  Annals  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  Ant.  Matthsei  jimUteU  vef.  «ei,  torn.  i.  p. 
431,  the  following  words ;  **  Die  Lollardties  die  brocbten,  de  dooden  by  een,  L  e.  the 
Lollards  who  collected  the  dead  bodies  ;'*  which  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mat- 
thcus.    *'  The  managers  of  funerals,  and  carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom  there  wu  a 
fixed  company,  were  a  set  of  mean,  worthless  creatures,  who  usually  spoke  in  a  cantiBg 
mournful  tone,  as  if  bewailing  the  dead ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  e  street  in 
Utrecht,  in  which   most  of  these  people  lived,  was  called  the  loUard-streef    The 
same  reason  that  changed  the  word  Beggard  from  its  primitive  meaning,  oontrihnted 
also  to  eive,  in  process  of  time,  a  different  signification  to  that  of  LoUard,  even  Its  being 
fisfumed  by  persons  that  dishonoured  it.     For  among  those  Lollards,  who  made  suc^ 
extraordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  religion,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
meditation,  prayer,  and  sucli  like  acts  of  piety,  there  were  many  abominable  hypocrites, 
who  entertained  the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and  concealed  the  most  enormoiis  vices, 
under  the  speciofis  mask  of  this  extraordinary  profession.    But  it  was  chiefly  after  the 
rise  of  the  Alexians,  or  cellites,  that  the  name  loUard  became  infamous.  For  the  priests 
and  monks,  being  inveterately  exasperated  against  these  good  men,  propagated  iignrioos 
suspicions  of  them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  innocent  and  benefi- 
cent as  the  Lollards  seemed  to  be,  they  were  in  reality  the  contrary,  being  tainted  with 
tile  most  pemicions  sentiments  of  a  religious  kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of 
vices.    Thus  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  thftt  any  person,  who  covered  heresies,  or 
(Times,  under  the  appearance  of  piety  was  called  a  Lollard.    So  that  it  is  cprtain  this 
tvas  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular  sect,  but  was  formeriy  common  to  all  per- 
\un5  and  all  scets^who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  toward  God  and  the  chorcb. 
mflor  an  external  profession  of  extraordinary  pie*y,   . 
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needy.  But  the  clergyi  whose  reputation  was  uot  a  little 
hurt  by  them,  and  the  mendicant  friars,  who  found  their 
profits  diminished  by  the  growing  credit  of  these  new 
comers,  persecuted  them  vehemently,  and  accused  them 
to  the  popes  of  many  vices  and  intolerable  errors.  Hence 
it  was,  that  the  word  lollard^  which  originally  carried  a 
good  meaning,  became  a  term  of  reproach  to  denote  a 
person,  who,  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary  piet^,  con- 
cealed either  enormous  vices,  or  pernicious  sentiments. 
But  the  magistrates,  by  their  recommendations  and  testimo- 
nials, supported  the  lollards  against  their  malignant  rivals, 
and  obtained  many  papal  constitutions,  by  which  their  in- 
stitute was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  from  the 
co^isance  of  the  in€|[iiisitors,  and  subjected  entirely  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  But  as  these  measures  were 
insufficient  to  secure  them  from  molestation,  Charles,  duke, 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1472,  obtained  a  solemn  bull 
from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  ordering  that  the  ceUites^  or  lollardsy 
should  be  ranked  among  the  reli^ous  orders,  and  delivered 
fitnn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops ;  and  pope  Julius 
II.  granted  them  yet  erea^ter  privileges  in  the  year  1506* 
Many  societies  of  this  Kind  are  yet  subsisting  at  Cologne, 
and  m  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they  luive  evidentiy 
departed  (torn  their  ancient  rules.'' 

XXXVII.  Among  the  Greek  writers  of  this  cen-  om*  wriim 
tur^,  the  following  were  the  most  eminent. 

Nicephorus  Csulistus,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  we 
have  sdready  mentioned ; 

Matthaeus  Blastares,  who  illustrated  and  explained  the 
canon  laws  of  the  Greeks ; 

Barlaam,  who  was  a  very  zealous  champion  in  behalf 
of  the  Grecian  cause  agamst  the  Latins ; 

Gregorius  Acindynus,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Pala- 
mites,  of  which  sect  we  shall  give  some  account  in  its  pro- 
per place ; 

Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  famous  for  his  history  of  his 
#wn  time,  and  his  confutation  of  the  Mahometan  law ; 

w  Beside  many  othen,  whom  it  is  not  proper  to  mention  here,  see  JSgid.  Gellenius, 
Jh  admkrakd^  iwera  cf  cMtf  magnitudme  unit  C«biita.  lib.  iii.  SYiUagm.  ii.  p.  534,  598, 
603.  Jo.  Bapt  Gramaye,  in  JhAqutL  Bdgicit.  Anton.  Sanderas,  in  Brakmtia  tt 
lUmdria  {QiutraHf.  Aub.  Mineufl,  in  operifrtif  DtflamatUo  HitknicUf  and  many  other 
writen  of  this  period  in  many  places  of  their  wonu.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  are 
s^led  Lollards  are  hy  many  called  die  nollhnider,  from  aoUen,  an  ancient  Gtrman 
wntU  »  • 
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Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  compiled  the  Byzantine  his- 
tory, and  left  some  other  monuments  of  his  genius  to  pos- 
terity ; 

Tneophanes,  bishop  of  Nice,  a  laborious  defender  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  and  the  rest  of 
its  enemies ; 

Nilus  Cabasilas,  Nilus  Rhodius,  and  Nilus  Damyla,  who 
most  warmly  maintained  the  cause  of  their  nation  against 
all  the  J^atin  writers ; 

Philotheus,  several  of  whose  tracts  are  yet  extant,  and 
seem  weU  adapted  to  excite  a  devotional  temper  and 
spirit; 

Gregory  Palamus ;  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

xxxvHK  From  the  prodigious  number  of  the  Latin  wii- 

i^jio  ters  of  this  century,  we  shall  only  select  the  most 
writer.,  famous.  Amon^  the  scholastic  doctors,  who  blended 
philosophy  with  divimty,  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan, 
and  the  great  antagonist  of  Thomas,  held  the  first  rank ; 
and  though  not  entitled  to  any  praise  for  his  candour  and 
ingenuity,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  acuteness  and  snbtilty  of  genius.* 

After  him  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  this  class  were 
Purandus,  of  St.  Portian,  who  combated  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  hu- 
man will,^  Autonius  Andrseas,  Hervieus  Natalis,  Francis 
Mayronius,  Thomas  Bradwardine,  an  acute  ingenious 
man,'  Peter  Aureolus,  John  Bacon,  WilUam  Occam,  Wal- 
ter Burlaeus,  Peter  de  Alliaco,  Thomas  of  Strasbui^,  and 
Gregory  de  Rimini.* 

Among  the  mystic  divines*,  Jo.  Taulerus,  and  Jo.  Ruys- 
brockius,  though  not  entirely  free  from  errors,  were  emi- 
nent for  their  wisdom  and  integrity  ; 

Nicolas  Lyranus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Com- 
pendious Exposition  of  the  whole  Bible ; 

z  The  Tery  laborious  and  learned  Luc.  Waddingus  faroured  the  public  with  an  ac- 
curate edition  of  the  works  of  Scotus,  which  was  printed  at  Ljoniy  1639,  in  tweire 
volumes  ToUo.  Compare  Wood,  Jtntiq,  .Oxon,  torn.  i.  p.  86,  t,  but  eapecially  Waddin- 
gus, AnnaL.  Minor,  fratr,  torn.  ?i.  p.  40,  107.  Boulay,  HiH.  JLcad,  Paru.  torn.  iv.  p.  70, 
&c. 

y  See  Jo.  Launoius,  iu  a  small  treatise,  entitled  SyUobua  rolUnam,  qMihm  DurmiM 
Muaa  defendUur,  torn.  i.  opp.     GaUia  Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  723. 

z  Rich.  Simon,  Lettret  Choisies,  tom.  It.  p.  232,  ct  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  dee  E&- 
cUsiast.  futrM,  Du  Pin,  tom.  ii.  p.  360.  Steph.  Soucietus,  in  ObservtUionUnu  ad  A.  i.  p. 
703.    jfauv.  Diet.  Hist,  Crit,  tom.  ii.  p.  500,  e.    He  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

a  For  a  full  account  of  all  these  persons,  tee  Hietoire  de  PEgUee  GeUiatne,  tom.  sir. 
p.  11, 12,  s. 
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Raynerius  Pisanus  is  celebrated  for  his  Summary  of 
Theology,  and  Astesanus  for  his  Summary  of  Cases  of 
Conscience. 


CHAPTER  III. 

QOXCERNING   THE   DOGTRlKK   OF    THB   CBRfSTIAJT    CHURCH  DURING   THiS 

CEKTURY. 

I.  All  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  times  must  acknowledge,  that  religion, 
whether  as  taught  in  the  schools^  or  inculcated  tkTV^iir 
upon  the  people  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  was  ''*^' 
so  extremely  adulterated  and  deformed^  that  there  was 
not  a  single  branch  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  re- 
tained the  least  trace  of  its  primitive  lustre  and  beauty. 
Hence  it  fnay  easily  be  imagmed,  that  the  Waldenses  and 
others,  who  longea  for  a  reformation  of  the  chuixh,  and 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  though  every  where  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  inquisitors  and  monks,  yet  increasea  frt>m  day  to  day, 
and  baffled  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  extirpate 
them.  Many  of  these  poor  people  having  observed,  that 
great  numbers  of  their  party  perished  by  the  flames  and 
other  punishments,  fled  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany^ 
into  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  they  af- 
terward associated  with  the  Hussites  ami  other  separatists 
from  the  church  of  Rome. 

u.   Nicolas  Lyranus  deservedly  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  commentators  on  the  holy  Scriptures,    ne  itaie  of 
having  explained  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  S^SSSS^ 
New  Testament  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  the  ''•~^y- 
prevailing  taste  and  spirit  of  his  age.    He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not  well  versea  in  the 
Greek,  and  was  therefore  much  hsqppier  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Old  TestameQt,  than  m  that  of  the  New.''    AD  the 
other  divines,  who  appUed  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  were  servile  imitators  of  their  predecessors.  They 
either  culled  choice  sentences  from  the  writings  of  the 
I 

b  Rich.  Simon,  Hw/otre  des  principdux  Commeniaieurs  du  MSjj.  447,  tt  CriUqne  it  la 
Bi^bMh.  in  Jbdturt  Eedef.  jnirM,  Dn  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  3$),  Wtiddiqgi  Atmai,  Mmr- 
tom*  T.  p.  964,  9. 
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more  ancient  doctors ;  or  else,  departing  from  the  obnoos 
meaning  of  the  words,  they  tortured  the  sacred  writers  to 
accommodate  them  to  senses  that  were  mysterious  and 
abstruse.  They  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  this  art,  ma^  have  recourse  to  Vltalis  a  Fumo,  Us 
Moral  Mirror  of  the  Scriptures,""  or  to  Ludolphus  of 
Saxony,  in  his  Psalter  Spiritualized."^  The  philosophers, 
who  commented  upon  the  sacred  writings,  sometimes  pro- 
posed subtile  questions,  drawn  from  what  was  called,  in  tins 
century,  internal  science,  and  solved  them  in  a  dexterous 
and  artful  manner. 
III.  The  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  dns  centuiy,  both 

The  didMxie  Greek  ana  Latin,  followed  the  rules  of  the  peri- 
diTiiiet.  patetic  philosophy,  in  expounding  and  teaoung; 
the  doctrines  of  religion;  and  th^  Greeks,  irom  tbeir  cmn- 
merce  with  the  Latins,  seemed  to  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  those  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the 
western  schools.  Even  to  this  day,  the  Greeks  read,  in 
their  own  tongue,  the  works  of  Thomas  wad  other  capital 
writers  of  the  scholastic  class,  which  in  this  age  were 
'  translated  and  introduced  into  the  Greek  chmfch  by  De- 
metrius Cydonius,  and  others.""  Prodigious  numbers'amoi^ 
the  Latins  were  fond  of  this  subtile  method,  in  which  John 
Scotus,  Durandus  a  S.  Portian,  and  WUliam  Occam,  pecu- 
liarly excelled.  Some  few  had  recourse  to  the  decisions 
of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  explaining  divine  truths,  but 
they  were  overborne  by  the  immense  tribe  of  logicians, 
who  carried  all  before  them. 

iv.  This  superiority  of  the  schoolmen  did  not  however 
prevent  some  wise  and  pious  men  among  the  mys- 
J^^J'ST'  tics,  and  elsewhere,  from  severely  censuring  ttds 
fhriwilSr'  presumptuous  method  of  bringing  before  the  tri- 
difines.  bunal  of  philosophy  matters  of  pure  revelation. 
Many,  on  the  contrar}-,  were  bold  enougn  to  oppose  Ae 
reigning  passion,  and  to  recall  the  youth  designed  for  Ae 
ministr},  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  This  proceeding  kindled  the  flame  of 
discord  almost  every  where ;  but  this  flame  raged  with 
peculiar  violence  in  some  of  the  more  famous  universities, 

<*  Spfculum  Morale  iotiiiK  Scriptwrar. 

d  Psd/miim  juxta  Spintualem  sennan- 

•^  Kt>h.  Simon,  Creance  derExlist  OrienUit  ntr  Im  TnnsHiitmliaiiaii,  p.  Itt; 
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especially  in  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  many  sharp 
disputes  were  continually^  carried  on  against  the  philoso- 
phical divines  by  those  of  the  biblical  party,  who,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  their  antagonists  iii  point  of  number, 
were  sometimes  victorious.  For  the  philosophical  legions, 
headed  bymendicants,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  were 
often  extremely  rash  in  their  manner  of  disputing  ;  they 
defined  and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion  in  such  a  way  as  really  overturned  them,  and  fell 
often  into  opinions  that  were  evidently  absurd  and  impi- 
ous. Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  some  of  them  were 
compelled  to  abjure  their  errors,  others  to  seek  their  safe- 
ty by  flight ;  some  had  their  writings  publicly  burnt,  and 
others  were  thrown  into  prison/  However,  when  these 
commotions  were  quelled,  most  of  them  returned,  though 
with  prudence  and  caution,  to  their  former  way  of  think- 
ing, perplexed  their  adversaries  by  various  contrivances, 
and  aeprived  them  of  their  reputation,  their  profits,  and 
many  of  their  followers. 

v.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  scholastic  doctors,  or  phi- 
losophical theologists,  far  from  agreeing  among 
themselves,  were  furiously  engaged  in  disputa-  ,„»o^„?ih"J^" 
tions  with  each  other  concerning  many  points.  Tb!^^utu 
The  flame  of  their  controversy  was,  in  this  cen-  '™*  Tbumuu. 
tuiy,  supplied  with  plentiful  accessions  of  fuel,  by  John 
Duns  Scotus,  an  Englishman,  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  was  extremely  eminent  for  the  subtilty  of  his  genius, 
and  who,  animated  against  the  Dominicans  by  a  warm 
spirit  of  jealousy,  had  attacked  and  attempted  to  disprove 
several  doctrines  of  Thomas  A([uinas.  Upon  this,  the  Do- 
minicans, taking  the  alarm,  united  from  all  quarters  to  de- 
fend their  favourite  doctor,  whom  thej  }usUy  considered 
as  the  common  leader  of  the  scholastics ;  while  the  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  other  hand,  espoused  with  ardour  the  cause 
of  Scotus,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  divine  sage  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  enlighten  bewildered  and  erring  mor- 

f  See  Boulay,  Hisi.  Aead,  Paris,  torn.  iv.  passim.  In  the  year  1340,  leTeral  opinioos 
of  the  schoolmen,  concerning  the  Trinity  and  other  doctrines,  were  condemned,  p. 
S66.  In  the  year  1347,  M.  Jo.  de  Mercuria,  and  Nich.  de  Ultricuria  were  obliged  to 
injure  their  errors,  p.  298,  308.  In  1348,  one  Simon  was  conticted  of  some  horrible 
errors,  p.  3S2.  The  same  fate,  A.  1354,  befell  Guido  of  the  Augustine  order,  p.  3f9. 
A.  1368,  the  like  happened  to  one  Lewis,  p.  374,  to  Jo.  de  Calore,  p.  377.  A.  1365,  to 
Dion.  Soullechat,  ^p.  382.  Oxford  also  had  its  share  in  transactions  of  this  nature. 
See  Ant.  Wood,  mintiquit,  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  153, 183,  ss 
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tab.  Thus  thefse  powerful  asd  flourishing  orders  were  agab 
divided ;  andlience  the  origin  of  the  two  famous  sects, 
the  Scotists  and  Thomists^  which,  to  this  day,  dispute  the 
field  of  controversy  in  the  Latin  schools.  The  chief  points 
about  which  thev  disagree  are,  the  nature  of  the  diving 
co-operation  with  the  human  will,  the  measure  of  divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to.  salvation,  the  unity  of  form  in 
man,  or  personal  identity,  and  other  abstruse  and  minute 
questions,  the  enumeration  of  which  is  fore^n  to  our  pur- 
pose. We  shall  only  observe,  that  what  contributed  most 
to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Scotus,  and  to  cover  him  with 
glory,  was  his  demonstration  and  defence  of  what  was  cjJI- 
^ed,the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  against 
the  Dominicans,  who  entertained  different  notions  of  that 
matter."^ 
VI.  A  prodigious  number  of  the  people,  denominated 
mystics^  resided  and  propagated  their  tenets  in 
Th.  BjiUcs.  almost  every  part  of  Kurope.  ^Hiere  were  un- 
doubtedly among  them  many  persons  of  oninent  pietv^ 
who  endeavoured  to  wean  men  from  an  excessive  attach- 
ment to  the  external  part  of  religion,  and  to  form  them  to 
the  love  of  God«  and  the  practice  of  genuine  virtue.  Such, 
among  others,  were  Taulerus^  Ruysbrocius,  Suso,  and 
Gerard  of  Zul^hen,''  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  left 
many  writings  that  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite pious  dispositions  in  the  min£(  of  their  readers ;  though 
want  of  judgment,  and  a  propensity  to  indulge  enthusias- 
tic visions,  is  a  defect  conunon  to  them  all.  But  there 
were  also  some  senseless  fanatics  belongmg  to  this  party, 
who  ran  about  from  place  to  place,  recommending  a  most 
unaccountable  extinction  of  all  the  rational  faculties, 
whereby  they  idly  imagined  the  human  mind  would  be 
transfused  into  the  divine  essence ;  and  thus  led  their  pro- 
selytes into  a  foolish  kind  of  piety,  that  in  too  many  cases 
bordered  nearly  upon  licentiousness.  The  religious  fren- 
zy of  these  enthusiasts  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  rendered 
them  detestable  to  the  soberer  sort  oi  my  sties  ^  who  chaiged 
their  followers  to  have  no  connexions  with  them.' 

g  See  Waddingus,  AnntL  Mmor,  ton.  tI.  p.  52, 

h  CoDceming  theae  authon,  see  Pctr.  Poiret  BibHoth.  Mytiictrum,-  and  Godafr.  Ar- 
nold, HiAtor.  ei  ducriptio  Theol,  MyUica.  Concerning  TauJerus  and  Siwo,  Ecbaidus 
treats  •zpiessly  in  his  Scriplor.  Frttdicai,  torn.  i.  p,  64S,  677.  See  alto  «fcte  Smrhr 
Jmutar.  torn.  U.  p.  6S%. 

i  J6b.  RayAroclua  iii:vtiB^e4\A\^l  «Gi^«X  ^^m\  %&  V9^vt%  %imBL  Va  WM  pol- 
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VII.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  concerning  those  who  ap« 
plied  themselves  to  the  study  of  morality,  seeing  ^am 
their  merit  is  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  ^'^'*"' 
the  authors  whom  we  have  already  mentioned ;  though  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  two  circumstances,  by  wnich 
the  reader  may  ascertain  the  true  state  of  this  science. 
The  first  is,  that  about  this  time,  more  writers  than  in  any 
former  century  made  it  their  business  to  collect  and  solve 
what  they  styled  cases  of  conscience;  by  which  Astesanus^ 
an  Italian,  Monaldus,  and  Bartholomew  oi  St.  Concordia, 
ac(|uired  a  reputation  superior  to  any  of  their  contempo- 
ranes.  This  kind  of  writing  was  of  a  piece  with  the  edu* 
cation  then  received  in  the  schools,  since  it  taught  people 
to  quibble  and  >vrangle,  instead  of  fdrnung  them  to  a  sound 
faith  and  a  suitable  practice.  A  second  thin^  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  moral  duties  were  explained,  and  their  prac- 
tice enforced,  by  allegories  and  comparisons  of  a  new  and 
whimsical  kind,  even  by  examples  drawn  from  the  natures, 
properties,  and  actions  of  tne  brute  creation.  These 
writers  be^an,  for  instance,  by  explaining  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  some  particular  animal,  and  then  applied  their 
description  to  human  life  and  m^umers,  to  characterize  the 
virtues  and  vices  of-  moral  agents.  The  most  remarkable 
productions  of  this  sort  are  Meder's  Formicarius;  a  trea- 
tise concerning  Bees  by  Thomas  Brabantinus ;  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor's  dissertations  upon  Beasts ;  and  a  tract  of  Thomas 
Walley's,  entitled  The  Nature  of  Brute  Animals  moralized. 

VIII.  The  defenders  of  Christianity  in  this  age  were, 
generally  speaking,  unequal  to  the  glorious  cause  co^trow 
they  unuertook  to  suppbrt ;  nor  do  their  writings  "*"^ 
discover  any  striking  marks  of  genius,  dexterity,  perspi- 
cuity, or  candour.  Some  productions  indeed  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  that  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  learned  Bradwardine,  an  English  divine,  advanced 
many  pertinent  and  ingenious  things  toward  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general,  in  a  Book  upon 
Providence.  The  book  entitled  Collyrium  Fidei  contra 
HtereticoSj  or  Eyesalve  of  Faith  against  the  Heretics,  shows 
that  its  author,  Alvarus  Pelagius,  was  a  well-meaning  and 
judicious  man,  though  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject  in  this  performance.    Nicolas  Lyra  wrote  against 

lisbed  by^^ur.  Surias,  p.  50,  378,  as  also  from  bis  treatise  Dt  vera  emtempMrnty  capi 
iTiit.  p.  608. 
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the  Jews,  as  did  also  Porchetus  Salvaticus,  whose  treatise, 
entitled  The  Triumph  of  Faith,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  Raymond  Martin.  Both  these  writers  are 
much  inferior  to  Theophanes,  whose  Book  against  the  Jews, 
and  his  Harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
contain  many  observations  that  are  by  no  means  contemp- 
tible. 


is 


IX.  During  this  century,  there  were  some  promising  ai 
pearances  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greel 
cD»!!nM7^  and  Latins.    For  the  former  apprehending  they 
qH^  Ld  should  want  the  assistance  of  the  Latins  to  set 


bounds  to  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  about 
this  time  was  continually  increasing,  often  pretended  a 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  Latin  canons*.  Accordingly, 
A.  D.  1339,  Andronicus  the  Younger  sent  Barlaam  as  his 
ambassador  into  the  West,  to  desire  a  reconciliation  in  his 
name.  In  the  year  1349,  another  Grecian  embassy  was 
sent  to  Clement  VI.  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  lS56y 
a  third  was  despatched  upon  a  like  errand  to  Innocent  VI. 
who  resided  at  Avignon.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the 
year  1367,  the  Grecian  patriarch  arrived  at  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  negotiate  this  important  matter,  and  was  followed, 
in  the  year  1369,  by  the  emperor  himself,  John  Palaeologus, 
who  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  in  order  to  concili- 
ate the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  Latins,  published  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  notwithstanding  these 
prudent  and  pacific  measures,  the  major  part  of  theGreeks 
could  not  be  persuaded  by  any  means  to  drop  the  contro- 
versy, or  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  BLome,  though 
several  of  them,  fi'om  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  submit  to  its  demands  ;  so  that  this 
whole  century  was  spent  partly  in  furious  debates,  and 
partly  in  fruitless  negotiations.*" 

X.  In  the  year  1384,  a  furious  controversy  arose  at 

Tbeconien-  Parfs  bctwceu  thc  university  there  and  the  Do- 

ISTu^Jirr"  minican  order.    The  author  of  it  was  John  de 

infuSTDo-  Montesono,  a  native  of  Arragon,  a  Dominican 

friar  and  professor  of  divinity,  who,  pursuant  to 


nutticaos. 


k  See  Henr.  Caniflii  Leclumea  .^n/t^iMe,  torn.  ^?.  p.  369.  Leo  Allatius,  De  perpetua 
consemione  eccUs.  Orieni  et  OcexHetU,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  p.  782.  Luc.  Waddingus, 
Aimal,  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  89,  40,  107,  201,  289,  303,  312.  Steph.  Baluzii  VUa  PmHfi 
JlpenUm.  torn.  i.  p.  348,  3S0,  388,  403, 407, 410,  772. 
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the  decisions  and  doctrine  of  his  order,  publicly  denied 
that  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  any 
stain  of  original  sin ;  and  moreover  asserted,  that  all  who 
believed  the  immaculate  conception  were  enemies  oeeadoiifd 
of  the  true  faith.  The  quarrel  occasioned  by  this  SJ^"*"*^" 
proceeding  would  certamly  have  been  soon  com- 
promised, nad  not  John,  in  a  public  discourse,  delivered 
some  time  in  the  year  1387,  revived  this  opinion  with  more 
violence  than  ever.  For  this  reason  the  college  of  di- 
vines, and  afterward  the  whole  university,  condemned  this, 
and  some  other  tenets  of  Montesonus.  For  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  university  of  Paris,  prin- 
cipally induced  thereto  by  the  discourses  of  John  Duns  ^ 
Scotus,  had  from  the  beginning  almost  of  this  century, 
publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  conception  of 
the  holv  Vir^.'  Upon  this,  the  Dominicans,  together  with 
their  champion  Montesonus,  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  the  university  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon,  and 
raised  an  outcry^  that  St.  Thomas  himself  was  condemned 
by  the  judgment  passed  upon  their  brother.  But  before 
the  pope  could  decide  tne  affair,  the  accused  friar  fled 
from  the  court  of  Avignon,  went  over  to  the  party  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  thus,  during  his  ab- 
sence, was  excommunicated.  Whether  or  not  the  pope  ap- 
proved the  sentence  of  the  university  of  Paris,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Dominicans  however  deny  that  he  did,  and  af- 
firm that  Montesonus  was  condemned  purely  on  account 
of  his  flight  ;*"  though  there  are  many  others,  who  assert 
that  his  opinion  was  also  condemned.  And  as  the  Domi- 
nicans would  not  acknowledge  the  sentence  of  the  univer- 
sity to  be  valid,  they  were  expelled  in  the  year  1389,  and 
were  not  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  in  that  learn- 
ed body  till  the  year  1404." 

1  See  Wadding!  Anntd,  Mmor.  torn.  vi.  p.  5t,  s. 

m  See  Jac.  Echardi  Seriptcr.  PrmdkiUcr.  torn.  L  p.  691. 

n  Cee.  Egaaa.  De  Botiliqr>  fUtU  Acad,  Parit,  torn,  rr*  p.  599,  618, 638.  Stepb.  fialu- 
zii  ViUt  P<nS{f.  A9mion.  torn.  i.  p.  581,  torn.  iU  P'  992.  Argentre,  CoUecHo  judiciar.  de 
noois  errorib.  torn*  i.  p.  61.  Jac.  de  Longueral,  Hki,  de  PBgHse  GolKcane,  torn,  zK.  p» 
347. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  • 

coircBRjrma  the  ritxa  awd  csrbmohics  vbev  ijr  thk  cbvuch  pusiig 

THIS  GBKTURT.      . 

I.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  genenl  and  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  alterations  tbit  were  introaaced 
«J^  iSo!!  into  tiie  ritual  of  die  church  during  this  centurTi 
^"^  smce  it  cannot  reasonabty  be  exped»d  we  should 

insist  largely  upon  this  subject,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  such  a  work  as  this.  One  of  the  principal  circumstances 
that  strikes  us  here,  is  the  change  that  was  made  in  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  jubilee.  In  the  year  1850,  Cle^ 
ment  VL  in  compfitoce  with  the  reouests  of  the  pecwte 
of  Rome,  enacted,  that  the  Jubilee,  which  Bonifitce  Vill. 
had  ordered  to  be  held  every  hundredth  year,  should  be 
celebrated  twice  in  every  century/  In  fitvour  of  this  al* 
teration,  he  miffht  have  assigned  a  very  {fusible  pretext 
since  it  is  weU  known  that  the  Jews,  whom  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  always  readv  to  imitate  in  whatever  related 
to  pomi)  and  majesty,  celebrated  this  sacred  solemnity 
every  fiftieth  year.  But  Urban  VI.  Sixtus  VI.  and  other 
popes,  who  ordered  a  more  frequent  celebration  of  this 
salutary  and  profitable  institution,  would  have  had  more 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  satisfy  those  who  might  have  de- 
manded sufficient  reasons  to  justify  this  inconstancy. 

ii«  Innocent  V.  instituted  festivals  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  lance  with  which  our  Saviour's  side  wsus 

Ff«i««is.  pierced,  and  the  nails  that  fastened  him  to  the 
cross ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  he  wore  at  his  deadi.' 
This,  though  evidently  absurd,  was  neverthdess  pardoHa* 
ble  upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gross  ^orance  and 
stupidity  of  the  times.  But  nothing  can  excuse  the  imi  * 
ous  fanaticism  and  superstition  of  fienedict  XII.  who, 
appointuig  a  festival  m  honour  of  the  marks  of  Clui 
woimds,xvhich  the  Franciscadls  tell  us,  were  imprinted  upon 
the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder  by  a  miraculous  inter- 

o  Balosii  Vittt  PonHf.  ^raitcM.  torn.  L  p.  147,  t87,  31S,  887.  Mnntorii  AaHmL 
AaL  torn.  iii.  P.  344,  481. 

p  6«e  Jo.  Henr.  a  Scekn,  Diss,  de  ftsU  Lmeem  H  ctecmvii  CMffi.  Bil  ii  T9. 
PmHf,  Jirtnicn.  torn.  i.  p.  3S8,  .Vwrcttcn.  torn.  L  p.4l7. 
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position  of  the  divine  power,  gave  credit  to  that  grossly 
ridiculous  and  blasphemous  table.    Pope  John 
XXII.  beside  the  sanction  he  gave  to  many  other  '''•^^** 
superstitions,  ordered  Christians  to  add  to  their  prayers 
those  words  with  which  the  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCEANINO  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROVBLCV  THE  CBURCII 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  During  some  part  of  this  century  the  Hesychasts,  or 
as  the  Latins  call  tnem,  the  Quietists,  gave  the 
Greek  church  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  To  assign  «,d!S^S^ 
the  true  source  of  it,  we  must  obsen-^e,  that  Bar-  ^""^^^^ 
laam,  a  na|ive  of  Calabria,  who  was  a  monk  of,  St.  Basils 
and  afterward  bishop  of  Gieraci,  in  Calabria,  made  a  pro- 
gress through  Greece  to  inspect  tlie  behaviour  of  the  ^ 
monks,  among  whom  he  founa  many  things  highly  repre- 
hensible. He  was  more  especially  offended  at  the  Hesy- 
chasts  of  mount  Athos  in  Thessaly,  who  were  the  same  with 
the  mystics,  or  more  perfect  monks,  and  who,  by  a  long 
course  of  intense  contemplation,  ende^oured  to  arrive  at 
a  tranquillity  of  mind  entirely  free  from  every  degree  of 
tumult  and  perturbation.  These  Quietists,  in  compliance 
with  an  ancient  opinion  of  their  principal  doctors,  who 
imagined  that  there  was  a  celestial  light  concealed  in  the 
deepest  retirements  of  the  mind,  used  to  sit  every  day, 
dunng  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  solitary  comer,  with 
their  eyes  eagerly  and  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  middle 
region  of  the  belly,  or  navel ;  and  boasted,  that  while  they 
remained  m  this  posture,  they  found  in  effect,  a  divine  light 
beaming  forth  from  the  soul,  which  diffused  through  their 
hearts  inexpressible  sensations  of  pleasure  and  delight."! 

q  Wc  have  no  reason  to  be  fiirpnsed  at,  and  much  less  to  disbelieTe  ibis  account. 
For  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  with  all  tliose  people  in  the  eastern  world,  whether  Chris« 
tians,  Mabomclans,  or  pagans,  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  abstracting  the  mind 
from  the  body,  in  order  to  hold  communion  with  God,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
with  the  contemplative  and  mystic  life  among  the  Latins,  that  the  eyes  must  be  steadily 
fixed  ever"^  day  for  some  hours  upon  dome  particular  object ;  and  that  he  who  com- 
plies with  this  precept  will  be  thrown  into  an  ecstasy,  in  which,  being  united  to  God,  he 
win  see  wonderftil  things,  and  be  entertained  with  ineffable  delights.  See  what  is  said 
oonceming  the  Siamese  monks  and  Mystics  by  Engelb  Krmpfer.  in  bis  History  of  Ja- 

VOL.  IT.  6ft 
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To  such  as  inquired  what  kind  of  light  this  was,  they  re- 
plied by  way  of  illustration,  that  it  was  the  glorjr  of  God, 
the  same  celestial  radiance  that  surrounded  Christ  during 
his  transfiguration  on  the  mount.  Barlaam,  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  mystics, 
looked  upon  all  this  as  highly  absurd  and  fanatical,  and 
therefore  styled  the  monks  who  adhered  to  this  institutioD, 
Massalians,  and  Eucliitea,'  and  also  gave  them  the  new 
name  of  Umbilicani/  On  Ae  other  hand,  Gregory  Palamas, 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  defended  the  cause  of  these 
monks  against  Barlaam/ 

II.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  dissension,  a  counsil 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1341, 
I^SJS^l^  in  which  the  emperor  himself,  Andronicus  the 
SKSlidBS"  younger,  and  the  patriarch  presided.  Here  Pa- 
**^^  lamas  and  the  monks  triumphed  over  Barlaam, 
who  was  condemned  by  the  council ;  whereupon  he  left 
Greece,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  this,  another 
monk,  named  Gregory  Acindynus,  renewed  the  contro- 
'  versy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Pala- 
mas,  denied  that  Grod  dwelt  in  an  eternal  light  distinct  from 
his  essence,  as  also  that  such  a  light  was  beneld  by  the  dis- 
ciples on  mount  Tabbr.  The  mspute  was  now  no  loi^r 
concerning  the  monks,  but  turned  upon  the  light  seen  at 
mount  Tabor,  and  also  upon  the  nature  and  residence  of  the 
Deity.  Nevertheless,  ne  was  condemned  as  a  follower 
of  Barlaam,  in  another  council  held  at  Constantinople. 

ptu^  torn.  i.  p.  30,  and  also  concerning  those  of  India,  in  the  Voyages  of  Bernier,  torn. 
iL  p.  1S7.  Indeed,  I  can  easily  admit,  that  they  who  continue  long  in  the  aboTC'^nen- 
tioned  posture,  will  imagine  they  behold  many  things  which  no  man  in  his  ^nses  ever 
beheld  or  thought  of.  For  certainly  the  combinations  they  form  of  the  unconnected  no- 
tions that  arise  to  their  fancy  while  their  minds  are  in  this  odd  and  unnatural  state,  must 
be  most  singular  and  whimsical ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  the  rule  itself  which 
prescribes  the  eontemplation  of  a  certain  olyect  as  a  means  of  arriring  at  a  Tisioa  of  the 
Deity,  absolutely  forbids  all  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason  during  that  ecstatic  and  sublime 
interval.  This  total  suspension  of  reason  and  reflection,  during  the  period  of  conten- 
plation,  was  not  however  peculiar  to  the  eastern  Quietists  ;  the  Latin  Mystics  observed 
the  same  rule,  and  inculcated  it  upon  their  disciples.  And  from  hence  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  the  many  surprising  visions,  of  which  these  fanatics  boast,  are  fsbles  utteily 
destitute  of  reason  and  probability.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  enlarging  upon 
prodigies  of  thb  nature. 

|C3^  r  The  Massalians,  so  called  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  prayer,  as 
Eaehites  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  same  signification,  formed  themselves  into  a  sect, 
during  the  fourth  century,  under  the  re^n  of  Constantius.  Their  tenets  resemUed  thosa 
of  the  Quietists  in  several  respeets. 

t  For  an  account  of  these  two  famous  men,  Barlaam  and  Gregory  PalamaSy  see,  in 
preference  to  all  other  writers,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciu8>  BiHialk,  OnBca^  torn.  x.  |k  497,  and 

•454; 
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Many  assemblies  were  convened  about  this  affair ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all,  was  that  held  in  the  year 
1351,  in  which  the  Barlaamites  and  their  adherents  re- 
ceived such  a  fatal  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
decrees  enacted  against  them,  that  they  were  forced  to 
yield,  and  leave  the  victory  to  Palamas.  This  prelate 
maintained,  that  God  was  encircled,  as  it  were,  with  an 
eternal  light,  which  might  be  styled  his  energy  or  opera- 
tion, and  was  distinct  from  his  nature  and  essence ;  and 
that  he  favoured  the  three  disciples  with  a  view  of  this 
light  upon  Mount  Tabor.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  this 
divine  operation  was  really  different  from  the  substance  of 
the  Deity ;  and  further,  that  no  being  could  possiblv  par- 
take of  the  divine  substance  or  essence,  but  that  fimte  na- 
tures might  possess  a  share  of  tiis  divine  light  or  operation. 
The  Barlaamites,  on  the  contrary,  denied  these  positions, 
afiirming,  that  the  properties  and  operations  of  the  Deity 
were  not  different  from  his  essence,  and  that  there  was 
really  no  difference  between  the  attributes  and  essence  of 
God,  considered  in  themselves,  but  only  in  our  concep- 
tions of  them,  and  reasonings  upon  them.** 

III.  In  the  Latin  church  the  inquisitors,  those  active  mi- 
nisters and  executioners  of  papal  justice,  extend-  th*  leTerity 
ed  their  vigilance  to  every  quarter,  and  most  in-  JL*^  liySSi. 
dustriously  nunted  out  the  remains  of  those  sects  *"  ""'^ 
who  opposed  the  religion  of  Rome,  even  the  Waldenses, 
the  Catnarists,  the  Apostolists,  and  others :  so  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  times  abounds  with  numberless  instances  of 
persons  who  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  barbarously  des- 
troyed, by  these  unrelenting  instruments  of  superstitious 
vengeance.  But  none  of  these  enemies  of  the  church 
gave  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  so  much  employment  of 
this  bloody  kind,  as  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free 
spirit,  who  went  under  the  common  name  of  Beghards  and 
ibeguines,  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  were  differently 
denominated  in  other  prov^ices.     For  as  this  sort  of  peo- 

u  See  Jo.  Cantacuzenus,  H'utoruBy  Ub.  ii.  cap.  zuii.  p.  263,  and  Gregor.  Pontaooi. 
Nicepborus  Gregoras,  HittoruB  Byxaniina^  lib.  xL  cap.  x.  p.  S77,  and  in  many  other 
places.  But  tbese  two  writen  disagree  in  many  circumttancM.  Many  materials,  rela- 
tive to  tbis  controversy  are  yet  unpublished,  see  Montfaueon,  Btbliolh,  CcistMofUi,  p. 
150,  174,  404.  Nor  have  we  ever  been  favoured  with  an  accurate  and  wcU-digested  his- 
torr  of  it.  In  tiie  mean  timejtbs  reader  may  consult  Leo  Allatias,  De  perpetua  eonaenstMu 
OntnL  et  Oecid.  »ecUsUtj  lib.  iL  rap.  xxii.  p.  824.  Henr.  CanSsii  LuiuHut  ,^nH(pt4B,  torn, 
iv.  p.  361.  Dh>n.  Petavius,  Dogmol.  Tkcol,  torn.  i.  lib.  i,  ci!i|^«  nvL.  ^.  1^.  S\e^«4<^ 
AJUmun,  PgnopUa  eontrm  SckUma  Graeor.  p.  3Sl,  kc. 
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pie  professed  an  uncommon  and  sublime  sort  of  devotion, 
endeavouring  to  call  off  men's  minds  from  the  external  and 
sensible  parts  of  religion,  and  to  %vin  them  over  to  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  worship  of  God,  they  were  greatly  es- 
teemed bv  many  plain,  well-meaning  persons,  wnose  piety 
and  simpficity  were  deceived  by  a  profession  so  seducing, 
and  thus  made  many  converts  to  their  opinions.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  such  numbers  of  this  turn  and  disposition 
perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution  during  this  centun' 
m  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

IV.  This  sect  was  most  numerous  in  those  cities  of  Ger- 
many that  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  especially  at  Co- 
m^SS^th^c^^  logne,  which  circumstance  induced  Henry  I.arch- 
JJSSfu.^"  bishop  of  that  diocess,  to  publish  a  severe  efict 
gaiDet.  uc  against  them,  a.  d.  1306  ;^  an  example  that  was 
soon  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Mentz,  Triers,  Worms, 
and  Strasburg.^  And  as  there  were  some  subtile,  acute 
men  belonging  to  this  party,  that  eminently  keen  logician, 
John  Duns  jScotus,^  was  sent  to  Cologne,  m  the  year  ]308» 
to  dispute  against  them,  and  to  vanc^uish  them  by  dint  of 
syllogism.  HI  the  year  1310,  the  famous  Margaret  Po- 
retta^  who  made  such  a  shining  figure  in  this  sect,  was 
burnt  at  Paris  with  one  of  the  brethren.  .  She  had  unde^ 
taken  to  demonstrate,  in  an  elaborate  treatise,  that  the  soul, 
when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  the  restraint 
of  every  law,  and  may  freely  gratify  all  its  natural  appetites, 
without  contracting  any  guUt.'  Pope  Clement  V.  exaspe* 
rated  by  this  and  other  instances  of  the  pernicious  fanati- 
cism that  had  got  among  this  sect,  published  in  a  general 
council  hdd  at  Vienne,  a.  d.  1311,  a  special  constitution 
against  the  Beggardsand  Beguines  of  Germany .  Andthcu^ 
the  edict  onlv  mentions  imperfectly  the  opinions  of  tms 
sect,  yet,  by  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  may  easily  i)er- 
ceive  that  the  mystic  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit, 
are  the  {)ersons  principally  intended."  Clement,  in  the  same 
council,  issued  another  constitution,  by  which  he  suppress- 

w  See  Siatvta  CoIoAteano,  published  in  4to.  at  Oology,  a.  d.  1554,  p.  58. 

z  Johaonii  Seriptor.  rtrvm  Moguntinar.  torn.  iii.  p.  398.  Martene,  Thesner,  JSnteih 
tw,  torn.  iv.  p.  250. 

y  Waddiogi  AnnaL  Mkur.  torn  tL  p.  108. 

J  Luc  Dancherii  SpieiL  vder.  ScHpUtr.  ton.  iii.  p.  63.  Jo.  Baleua,  JD«  SerifUr,  Bri' 
tanru  Centur,  it.  n.  88,  p.  367,  published  in  folio  at  Basil,  a.  d.  1557. 

a  It  is  extant  in  tbe,Gpr7iii»  Jwria,  Canm.  inter  CZrmenrtnot,  lib.  v.  tit.  HI  De  HtndUUi 
cap.  iii.  p.  1089. 
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ed  another,  and  a  very  different  sort  of  heguines^  who 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  lawftil  and  regular  soci- 
ety, and  lived  every  where  in  fixed  habitations,  appropri- 
ated to  their  order,  but  were  now  corrupted  by  the  fanatics 
above  mentioned.  For  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  tree 
spirit  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  greatest  part  of 
tne  convents  of  the  beguines,  where  they  inculcated  with 
ffreat  success  their  mysterious  and  sublime  system  of  re- 
ligion to  these  simple  women.  And  these  simple  women 
were  no  sooner  initiated  into  this  brilliant  and  chimerical 
system,  than  they  were  captivated  with  its  delusive  charms, 
and  babbled,  in  the  most  absurd  and  impious  manner^ 
concerning  the  true  worship  of  the  Deity/ 

V.  The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  oppressed  by  so  many 
severe  edicts  and  constitutions,  formed  the  design  N,^..rti.eie« 
of  removing  from  Upper  Germany,  into  the  low-  It,  l!!Iil','Jf 
er  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  this  emigration  was  S^LLrntS'S 
so  far  put  into  execution,  as  that  Westphalia  was  «"'?■««*• 
the  only  province  which  refused  admission  to  these  dis- 

?ersed  fanatics,  and  was  free  from  their  disturbances, 
'his  was  owing  to  the  provident  measures  of  Henry,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  who,  having  called  a  council,  a.d.  1322, 
seriously  admonished  the  bishops  of  his  province  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  thus  excited  them  to  exert  their 
utmost  vigOance  to  prevent  any  of  these  people  from 
coming  into  Westphalia.  About  the  same  time  the  beg- 
gards**  upon  the  Rhine  lost  their  chief  leader  and  cham- 
pion, Walter,  a  Dutchman,  of  remarkable  eloquence,  and 
famous  for  his  writings,  who  came  from  Mentz  to  Oologne, 
where  he  was  apprehended  and  burnt.*    The  death  of  this 

b  In  Jure  Catumieo  inter  Clementinas,  lib.  Hi.  tit.  xi.  De  religiosis  domibus,  cap.  i.  p. 
1073,  edit.  Bohmer.  ' 

c  For  this  reason,  in  the  German  records  of  this  contivy,  we  often  find  a  distinction 
of  the  Beguines  into  those  of  the  right  and  approved  cla-s,  and  those  of  the  bublimie  and 
free  spirit ;  the  former  of  whom  adhered  to  the  public  religion,  while  the  latter  were 
corruptcfd  by  the  opinions  of  the  Mystics. 

fCjP*  d  By  Beggards  here  Dr.  Moshcim  means  particularly  the  brethren  of  the  (ttt 
spirit,  who  frequently  passed  under  this  denomination. 

e  Jo.  Tritheroii  *>fnn<d.  Hits,  torn.  ii.  p.  155.  Schatcn,  AnnaU  Paderbom,  torn.  ii.  p. 
ftaO.  This  is  that  famous  Walter,  whom  so  many  ecclesiastical  historians  have  repre- 
sented as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  LoUardSy  and  as  an  eminent  martyr  to  their 
cause.  Learned  men  conclude  all  this  and  more  from  the  following  words  of  Trithe- 
miok.  But  that  same  Walter  Lohmre%L8,  so  it  stands  in  my  copy,  though  I  fancy  it  ought 
to  have  been  Lollhardus ;  especially  as  Trithemius,  accofiiine  to  the  custom  of  his 
time,  frequently  uses  this  word  when  treating  of  the  secti  that  dissented  from  the 
church,  a  native  of  Holland,  wts  Dot  well  vented  in  the  Litiii  tongue.  I  say,,  from  this 
Ahort  passage,  learned  men  have  concluded  that  Walter's  mmame  was  LoUhard ;  from 
whence,  as  from  its  founder  and  master,  they  supposed  hii  Met  derived  the  name  of 
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person  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  affairs  of  the  brethren 
of  the  free  spirit,  but  did  not  however  ruin  their  cause  nor 
extirpate  their  sect.  For  it  appears  from  innumerable 
testimonies,  that  these  people,  for  a  long  time  afterward, 
not  only  held  their  private  assemblies  at  Cologne,  and  in 
many  other  provinces  of  Germany,  but  also  that  they  had 
several  men  among  them  of  high  rank  and  great  learning, 
of  which  number  Henrv  Aycardus,  or  Eccard,  a  Saxon, 
was  the  most  famous.  -  He  was  a  Dominican,  and  also  the 
superior  of  that  order  in  Saxony  ;  a  man  of  a  subtile  ge- 
nius, and  one  who  had  acquitted  himself  with  reputation  as 
Srofessor  of  divinity  at  Faris/  In  the  year  1330,  pope 
ohn  XXII.  endeavoured  to  suppress  this  obstinate  sect 
by  a  new  and  severe  constitution,  in  which  the  errors  of 
the  sect  of  the  free  spirit  are  marked  out  in  a  more  distinct 
and  accurate  manner  than  in  the  Clementma/  But  his 
attempt  was  fruitless,  the  disorder  continued,  and  was 
combated  both  by  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  to  the  end  of  this  century. 

VI.  The  Clementina,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of 
The  perw-  Vicnnc  against  the  beguines,  or  those  female  so- 
wSi'iVsaml  cieties,  who  lived  together  in  fixed  habitations, 
*^nda^,i^I.  under  a  common  rule  of  pious  discipline  and  vir- 
tuous industry,  gave  rise  to  a  persecution  of  these 
people,  whicli  lasted  till  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and 
ruined  the  cause  both  of  the  beguines  and  beggards  in  many 
places.     For  though  the  pope,  in  his  last  constitution  had 

Cerniittecl  pious  women  to  live  as  nuns  in  a  state  of  ceU- 
acy,  with  or  without  takhigthe  vow,  and  refused  a  tolera- 
tion only  to  such  of  them  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit;  yet  the  vast  number 

Lollnrdi.  Hut  it  is  \cry  evident,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  many  other  passages  of 
f rilljt  ir»i:i<,  iIku  LoMlmnl  »vas  no  >urijanu-,  Imt  nienlv  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all 
henties  uhat.'*rr,  who  eoiie^'alrd  the  poison  of  error  under  the  appearance  of  piety. 
rmhemiu  .,  fijM  akini;  of  the  u-ry  ^;t||„  n»nn,  in  a  passage  which  occurs  a  little  before  that 
wc  hay  jn.i  quoted,  eull>  him  The  nrad  of  the  Fratiicelli,  or  Minorites;  but  the  term 
Minorites  \\as  a  viry  (  xteiisiv»-  on-,  inelulini?  people  of  various  sects.  This  Waller  em- 
brued  the  opini-.y»^  of  iliy  MyMies,  auA  uas  the  principal  doctor  among  those  brethren 
ot  the  Iree  -pirit.  uho  li\td  on  the  h.u\k-  of  the  Khiue. 

f  S.e  Keli.i:di  Scriylor.  Pr.rnicalor.  torn.  i.  p.  507.     Odor.  Raynaldus,  jJnnaL  torn.  ir. 

ud.'L  i:ws,  ^  ixx.  p.  :t-i>.  ^ 

g  This  ne»\  eoii^lituiion  of  John  X\II.  wa^s  never  published  entire.  It  began  with 
the  follow  ini;  words  ;  *•  in  ajtro  Doniinico,"  and  was  inscribed  thus,  '' contra  singularia 
duhirt,  suspt  eta,  et  tenieraria,  cpia-  Be-hardi  et  Bcghintf  predicant  et  observant."  We 
are  favound  with  a  sumomry  of  it  hy  ilcrm.  Cornerus,  xti  Chronico^  in  Eccardi  Corpere 
Hhtor.  medii  <rrt,  toin.  ii.  p.  1035,  l&Mi.  It  i^  also  raentioncdby  Paul  Langius,  in  Ckrv- 
niLo  Citizew,  in  Jo.  Piatorii  Scriptor.  rerum  Uerman,  tom.i.  p.  1206. 
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of  enemies  which  the  beguines  and  beggards  had  partly 
among  the  mechanics^  especially  the  weavers,  and  partly 
among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  a  handle  from  the  Cle« 
mentina  to  molest  the  beguines  m  their  houses,  to  seize  and 
destroy  their  goods,  to  ofi'er  them  many  other  insults,  and 
to  involve  the  beggards  in  the  hke  persecution.  The  Ro- 
man pontiff,  John  XXII.  afforded  the  beguines  some  relief 
under  these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1324,  by  means  of  a 
special  constitution,  in  which  he  gave  a  favourable  explica- 
tion of  the  Clementina,  and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels^ 
habitations,  and  societies  of  the  innocent  beguines  should 
be  preserved  from  every  kind  of  violence  and  insult; 
which  example  of  clemency  and  moderation  was  after- 
ward followed  by  other  popes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
beguines,  in  hopes  of  disappointing  more  effectually  the 
maUcious  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  avoiding  their 
snares,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  of  the  Augustines.  Yet  all  these  measures  in 
their  favour  could  not  prevent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance ;  for  from  this  time  they  were  op- 
pressed in  several  provinces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy, 
and  the  monks,  who  had  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  their 
treasures,  and  were  extremely  eager  to  divide  me  spoil.^ 
VII.  Some  years  before  the  midme  of  this  century,  while 
Germany  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
distressed  with  vanous  calamities,  the  flagellants^  H^iSiuB^ 
a  sect  foi^otten  almost  every  where,  and  espe-  ^^  '^'^* 
dally  in  Germany,  made  their  appearance  anew,  and 
rambling  through  many  provinces,  occasioned  great  dis- 
turbances. These  new  nagellants,  whose  enthusiasm  in- 
fected every  rank,  sex,  and  age,  were  much  worse  than 
the  old  ones.  They  not  only  supposed  that  God  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  underwent 
voluntary  punishments,  but  propagated  other  tenets  l%hly 
injurious  to  religion.  They  held  among  other  things, 
"  That  flagellation  M^as  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism,  and 

h  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  particulars  relating  to  this  long  persecution  of 
the  Beguines.  But  the  most  copious  of  ail  the  writers  who  have  published  any  thing 
upon  this  subject,  especially  if  we  consider  his  account  of  this  persecution  at  Basil, 
and  Mulbergius,  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Beguines,  is  Christianus  Wurstisen, 
or  Urstisius,  in  hiH  Ckroniemn  BasUiensey  written  in  German,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  201, 
published  in  folio  at  Basil,  1580.  There  are  now  in  my  hands,  and  also  in  many  libra- 
ries, MS.  tracts  of  this  celebrated  Mulbergius,  written  against  the  Beguines  in  the  fol- 
Towing  century. 
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the  Other  sacraments  ;  that  the  foi^iveness  of  all  sins  was 
to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God,  without  the  meritH  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood  to  be 
administered  by  whipping,  was  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place,"  with  other  tenets  more  or  less  enormous  than 
these  ;  whereupon  Clement  VII.  thundered  out  anathemas 
against  the  flagellants,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inauisitors  in 
several  places.  It  was  however  found  as  difficult  to  extir- 
pate them,  as  it  had  been  to  suppress  the  other  sects  of 
wandering  fanatics.^ 

VIII.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  melancholy  sect  was 
ThewTtofii*  the  merry  one  of  the  dancers^  wliich  in  the  year 
"*"***^  1373,  arose  at  Aix  la  (/hapelle,  from  whence  it 
spread  throui2:h  the  district  of  Liege,  Hainault,  and  other 

}>arts  of  Flanders.  It  was  customacy  among  these  fanatics 
or  persons  of  both  sexes,  publicly,  as  well  as  in  private, 
to  fall  a  dancing  all  of  a  suaden,  and  holding  bach  other's 
hands,  to  continue  their  motions  with  extraordinar)'  vio- 
lence, till,  beint;  almost  suffocated,  they  fell  down  breath- 
less tog('lher ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  during  these  inter- 
vals of  vehement  agitation,  thev  were  favoured  with  won- 
derful virions.  Like  the  tiagelfants,  they  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place,  had  recourse  to  begging  for  their  sub- 
sistence, treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  bodi  the  priest- 
hood and  the  public  rites  and  worship  of  the  church,  and 
held  secret  assembUes.  Such  was  the  nature,  and  such  the 
circumstances  of  this  new  phrensy,  which  the  ignorant 
clergy  of  this  age  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  e\Tl  demons, 
who  possessed,  as  they  thought,  this  dancing  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly the  priests  of  Liege  endeavoured  to  cast  out  the 
devils,  wliich  rendered  these  fanatics  so  merr}%  by  singing 
hynms  and  applying  fumigations  of  incense;  and  tncy 
gravely  tell  us,  that  tlie  evil  spirit  was  entirely  Vanquished 
by  these  powerful  charms.'' 

i  Sec  Baluzii  Vit.  Pontif,  Avenion,  torn.  i.  p.  160,  316,  319,  and  MisctUaA.  torn.  i.  p. 
'   itO.     Matthri  Analecta  vei.  crri,  torn.  L  p.  50,  torn.  iii.  p.  S41,  torn.  ir.  p.  i4o.     Uerm. 
Gjgis,  Flores  Umpor,  p.  139. 

k  Set!  Baluzii  Pontif,  Arenion,  torn.  i.  p.  4S3.  Ant.  Mattbxi  •inalceta  vet.  <rrt,  ton.  i. 
p.  51.  Where  we  find  tbc  folloiring  passa«;e  in  the  Belgic  chronicle,  which  gives  bat  an 
obscure  account  of  the  sect  in  question  ;  .).  1374,  Gingen  de  Dangers,  and  theo  ^d  La- 
*  tin,  tioM,  impacaia  eadiiy  auciata  salrat.  The  French  coDTulsionistt,  or  prophets,  who 
in  our  ag:e  were  remarkable  for  the  vchemeace  tod  rarietr  of  their  agitatloo? ,  grratir 
resembled  the?c  brethren  and  sister  dancer*. 
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n.  The  most  heinous  and  abominable  tribe  of  heretics 
that  infected  this  centmy,  if  the  enonnities  with 
^R^ch  they  stand  changed  be  true,  were  the  tJ$J^£S. 
knights  templars,  who  had  been  established  in  >^*^ 
Palestine  about  two  hundred  years  before  this  period,  and 
who  are  represented  as  enemies  and  deriders  of  sdl  reli- 
gion. Their  prinapal  accuser  indeed  was  a  person  whose 
testimony  oimit  not  to  be  admitted  without  caution.  This 
accuser  was  Philip  the  Fair,  who  addressed  his  complaints 
of  the  templars-  to  Clement  V.  who  was  himself  an  avari- 
cious, vindictive,  and  turbulent  prince.  The  pope,  thoi^ 
at  first  unwilling  to  proceed  against  them,  was  under  a 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  king's  desire ;  so  thsJ;,  in 
the  year  1307,  upon  an  appointed  day,  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  aU  the  knights,  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
Europe,  and  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  any  im- 
pending evil,  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Such  of  them 
as  refused  to  confess  the  enormities  of  which  they  were 
accused,  were  put  to  death ;  and  those  who,  by  tortures 
and  promises,  were  induced  to  acknowledge  tlie  trutli,  of 
what  was  laid  to  their  charge,  obtained  their  liber^.  fit 
the  year  1311,  the  whole  order  was  extinguished  by  the 
council  of  Vienne.  A  part  of  the  rich  revenues  they  pos- 
sessed was  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  especially  on  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  now  of  Malta,  and  the  rest  confiscated 
to  me  respective  treasuries  of  the  sovereign  princes  in 
whose  dominions  their  possessions  lay. 

X.  The  knights  templars,  if  their  judges  be  worthy  of 
credit,  were  a  set  of  men  who  insulted  the  ma- 
jesty of  God,  turned  into  derision  the  gospel  of  bJISSUSJlI?' 
Christ,  and  trampled  upon  the  obligation  of  all  ISi^S!*^  ^ 
laws  human  and  divine.    For  it  is  affirmed,  that  ^^^^ 
candidates^upon  their  admission  to  this  order,  '«'^••^'^ 
were  commanded  to  spit,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  upon  an 
image  of  Christ ;  and  that  after  admission,  they 
were  bound  to  worship  either  a  cat,  or  wooden  cot^J~ 
head  covered  with  gold.    It  is  farther  affirmed,  SwS^SSr 
that  among  them,  the  odious  and  unnatural  act  ^^'^'^ 
of  sodomy  was  a  matter  of  obligation ;  that  t  hey  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their  lawless  amours ; 
and  added  to  these,  other  crimes  too  horrible  to  be  men- 
tioned, or  even  imagined.    It  wUl  indeed  be  readily  allow- 
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ed  that  in  this  m&tatf  w  te  all  the  other  rel^^iwn  aocieties 
€f  this  age,  there  were  riioekiiig  example  of  impiety  nd 
widLedness ;  but  that  the  whole  order  of  dhe  templanwaf 
|lni8  enormously  corrupt,  is  ao  far  from  being  praved»  ttit 
the  contrary  maybe  conduded  even  from  die  acta  aiid  re* 
cordb,  yet  extant,  of  the  tribunals  before  which  they  were 
tried  ami  examined.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  many  of  the 
aeoisations  advanced  against  them  flatty  contradut  each 
odier,  and  tlmt  ^many  members  of  this  unfortunate  order 
aolenmly  avowed  theur  innocence,  while  languishing  under 
the  severest  tortures,  and  even  with  their  dyii^  breath;  it 
would  seefin  probable  that  king  Phil^  set  on  foot  this 
bloody  tragedy,  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  avarice^  and  glut 
Ids  resentment  against  the  temphrs,^  and  espedally  agamst 
their  grand  master,  idio  had  highly  offended  hinu 


§llim  frMatn  of  liiia  rektfng  to  Iho  hittorj  of  Fimoca,  wibikfced  te  41*1  at  Full. 
ifil  AMte  adltiOD  or  thfe  book  WM  priated  In  Svo;  at  PMfa^  l««l  :«^ 
BnMliyinai  two  voluMt  1^ Svow  ^Thofewth,  and  mortval^hii  oTal^  ww  pab- 
•IMMd  fai  410.  at  BratMb,  1751,  ealamd  bv  tbe  addiHon  of  a  gnat  naiBbw  of  riMft 
if  wUtb ev«T 4il%iM adl  ifafUalwaderwiB  bo  ooufiikeod tkal fta  Mifl  _  _l 
ttwllj  ItfmA  *fi  Tiln  fTintrrtl  ^irrtmi  rTTrffrfr  TniififirfMnpai,  fturtiliii  ITlfl  in 
Ifo.  If  m  reader  bu  opportanity,  be  would  do  well  to  coaiolt  Stbpb.  Baholatrtt. 
JM(f.  Avtuim,  ton;  t  p.  8, 11, 1%  &e.  Genn.  da  Bolf,  HbUr.  JBecftt. POrft.  toa.iL 
p»  S40.  Tbe  priacipal  cauae  of  kiog  Pbilip*!  indelible  batred  aninat  tlw  Tesplan, 
was,  tbat  in  bit  ooairel  witb  Bonifbce  VIlLtbe  kni^ti  evpoosed  the  cause  of  tiie  pope ; 
aad  flbmlsbed  tim  wItb  money  to  eany  on  tbe  war ;  an  offlMiee  tbis,  wb|^  rUMp 
coold  narer  pardon. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

C0SCBBHIRO  THK  PROSrSROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENBB  TO  THK  CBURCB 

DUBIVa  THIR  CKM TUBT. 

I.  The  aew  subjects  that  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  HI  this  century,  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  that  sublime  title,  unless  we  prostitute  it,  by     *"*  ""^ 


applying  it  to  those  who  made  an  external  though  gsr!^  ^ 


msmcere  profession  of  Christianity.  Ferdinand, 
sumamed  the  Catholic^  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  the 
year  1492,  entirely  overturned  the  dominion  <^the  Moors, 
or  Saracens  in  Spain.  Some  time  after  this  happy  rero* 
lution,  he  issued  out  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  a 
prodi^ous  multitude  of  Jews,  who,  to  avoid  the  execution 
of  this  severe  decree,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and 
feigned  an  assent  to  the  ffospel  of  Christ  ;*  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  to  this  very  day,  there  are  both,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  a  great  number  of  that  dispersed  and  wretched 
people,  who  wear  the  outward  mask  oi  Christianity,  to 
secure  them  against  the  rage  of  persecution,  and  to  ad* 
vance  their  worldly  interests.  The  mvriads  of  Saracens 
th^t  remained  in  Spain  after  the  dissolution  of  their  go- 
vernment, were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties to  embrace  the  ffospeL  When  these  gentle  me- 
thods proved  ineffectuafto  bring  about  their  conversion, 
the  fiemious  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  prime  mi- 
nister of  the  kii^om,  judged  it  expedient  to  try  the  force 
of  the  secular  arm,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  salutary 
purpose.  But  even  this  rigorous  measure  was  without  the 
desured  effect ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mahometans  per- 

A  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hm(.  Omerd^  dPEtptfgfUy  torn.  Tiii*  p.  13S«  ISS,  Itc. 
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sisted,  with  astonishing  obstinacy,  in  their  fenrent  attach- 
ment to  their  voluptuous  prophet.*" 

II.  The  light  of  the  gospel  was  also  carried  in  this  can- 
tuiy  among  the  Samogetse  and  the  neighbouring 
iJiEI/ulSfli  nations,  but  with  less  fruit  than  was  expected/ 
""'•"^'^  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  age,  the  Portu- 
guese, who  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success  the  art  of 
navigation,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  the  In- 
dies. In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  by  dis- 
covering the  islands  of  Hispaniout,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
opened  a  passage  into  America,"*  and  after  him  Americus 
vesputius,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  landed  on  the  continent 
of  uat  vast  region.''  The  new  Argonauts,  who  discover- 
ed these  nations  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  judged  it  their  duty  to  enlighten 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  first  attempt 
of  this  pious  nature  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  amone 
those  Africans,  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and 
who,  t(^ether  with  their  monarch,  were  converted  all  of 
a  sudden  to  the  Roman  faith  in  the  year  149L*  But  what 
must  we  think  of  a  conversion  brought  about  with  sudi 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  of  a  pec^le  which  all  at  once, 
without  hesitation,  abandon  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
prejudices  ?  Has  not  such  a  conversion  a  ridiculous,  or 
rather  an  afflicting  aspect  ?  After  tins  religious  revolution 
in  Africa,  Alexander  VI.  gave  a  rare  specimen  of  piapal 
presumption,  in  dividing  America  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  ;  but  showed  at  the  same  time  his  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  by  the  ardour  with  which 
he  recommended  to  these  two  nations  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  Americans,  both  in  the  isles  and  on  the 
continent  of  that  immense  region.'  In  consequence  of  this 
exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  a  great  number  of  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  sent  into  these  countries  to  enlighten 
their  darkness,  and  the  success  of  their  missions  is  abun- 
'  dantly  known.** 

b  Esprit  Fleebier.  HitUire  Ai  CtrdUud  Ximtna,  p.  89.  Geddet,  Jiulory  9/ iki  Sf 
fuiiim  cf  tki  Mariseoet^  in  hU  MiseeUaneauM  TraeU^  torn.  i.  p.  8. 

e  Jd.  Henrj  Hottiiij^er,  Hist,  Ecdesiast.  Sae.  zv.  p.  856. 

d  See  Cbarieroix,  tiUMre  ie  Vide  de  St.  Domhigo,  torn.  i.  p.  64. 

e  See  the  L{fe  of  Jimericut  V$apianu,  written  in  Italian,  by  the  learned  Aaseli  Mtrit 
Bandini. 

f  Labat,  Rdatum  de  PEthwpe  OccidentaUy  torn.  ii.  p.  366.  Jos.  Frane.  Lafitan^  Hii^ 
Mredti  dtemweries  det  PortugaU  deau  le  weMpeeu  Mmnde^  ton.  L  p.  7S. 


I  See  the  BuM  itself,  in  the  ByUmriwm  Rommmm^  torn.  i.  p.  466. 

b  See  Thorn.  Maria  Manacbiaa,  Ortg.  et  AnUqwiUd.  CfaMffiMr.  torn,  ii:  p.  SS6, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CONCERNING   THE  CALAMITOUS   EVENTS    THAT   HAPPENED   TO  THE 

CH0IICB   DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  vast  regions  of  the  eastern  world,  Christianity 
lost  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, whether  Turks  or  Tartars,  united  their  bar-  aSuSS^i^ 
barous  efforts  to  extii^uish  its  bright  and  salutary  ^  *~^ 
lustre.  A^tic  Tartary,  Mogul,  Tangut,  and  the  acya- 
cent  provinces,  where  the  relu^ion  of  «^sus  had  long  flou- 
rished, were  now  become  the  oisinal  seats  of  superstition, 
whidi  reigned  among  them  under  the  vilest  forms.  Nor 
in  these  immense  tracts  of  land  were  there  at  this  time  any 
traces  of  Christianity  visible,  except  in  China,  where  the 
Nestorians  still  preserved  some  scattered  remains  of  their 
former  glory,  and  appeared  like  a  fiunt  and  dyinir  taper  in 
the  miost  of  a  dan  and  i^oomy  firmament.  'Iliat  some 
Nestorian  churches  were  still  sUDsisting  in  these  regions  of 
darkness  is  undoubtedly  certain ;  for  in  this  century  the 
Nestorian  pontiff,  in  Cbudea,  sent  missionaries  into  Cathay 
and  China,  who  wiere  empowered  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  bishops  over  the  Christian  assemblies,  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  remoter  provinces  of  these  great  empires/ 
It  is  at  the  same  time  almost  equally  certain,  that  even 
these  assemblies  did  not  survive  this  century. 

If.  The  ruin  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  a  n^w  source 
of  calamities  to  the  Christian  church  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  the  Txurks,  SSTSJ  ul?** 
headed  by  Mahcmiet  II.  an  accomplished  prince,  ^"^ 
and  a  formidable  warrior,  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1453 ;  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never,  as  yet, 
recovered.  Its  adherents  in  these  parts  had  no  resources 
left,  which  could  enable  them  to  maintain  ,it  against  the 
perpetual  insults  of  their  fierce  and  incensed  victors ;  nor 
could  they  stem  that  torrent  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
that  rushed  in  with  the  triumphant  arms  of  Mahomet,  and 
overspread   Greece  ^vith  a  fatal  rapidity.    The  Turks 

wliere  we  hare  an  account  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
America.     See  also  Wadding.  Anml.  Minor,  torn.  xt.  p.  10. 

i  This  circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  author  in  a  letter  from  the  learned  Mr. 
Theophllus  Sigifred  Bayer,  one  of  the  greatest  adepts  in  Eastern  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties, tbtt  this  or  any  other  age  has  produced. 
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took  one  part  of  the  city  of  Gonstantmople  by  force  of 
arms;  the  other  surrendered  upon  terms/  Hence  it  was, 
.  that  in  the  former,  the  public  profession  of  the  gospel  was 
prghibited,  and  every  vestiffe  of  Ghristianij^  effiu^; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  mtter  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  churches  and  monasteries  durii^  the  whde 
course  of  this  centuiy,  and  to  worship  God  accordiiig  to 
the  precepts  of  the  g[0&pel^  and  the  cuctates  of  their  con- 
sciences. This  precious  liberty  was  indeed  conaiderahly 
diminished  under  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  and  the  Christian 
worslup  was  loaded  with  severe  and  despotic  restrictioiisL^ 
The  outward  form  of  the  Christian  church  was  not  indeed 
either  changed  or  destroyed  by  the  Turks ;  but  its  Inrtre 
was  eclipsed,  its  strength  was  undermined,  and  it  was  grsr 
dually  eictenuated  to  a  mere  shadow  under  .dieir  tyrannic 
empire.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Pius  II.  wrote  a  warn  and 
urgent  letter  to  Mahomet  II.  to  persuade  that  prince  to 
profess  die  gospel ;  but  this  letter  is  equally  dealitute  of 
piety  and  pradence.'' 


rrr  »■  l"  ^U  imnunt  rr  If  nihnim  kn  fnllnTriil  t^ri  Tiifchh  mtWrnn  AmL\ 
their  account  n  much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  Ljitin  aad  Greek  UetoHMM,  who 
suppose,  that  the  whole  city  wai  taken  bj  force,  and  not  1^  capitnlatioib  Tlia  TVokkk 
raktion  diminii hea  the  glory  of  their  ^conqoeet,  and  theiefore  praba^y  woold  not  bait 
been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  true.  * 

1  Demet.  Cantemir.  HitMndePEmpif  OCtoaun,  ton.  L  p.  11,  46^  54»  55. 

m  Beyle's  Didienary,  at  the  article  Mahomet  II, 


PART  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COffCERNUIG  THB    STATE  OF    LETTERS   AMD    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  Th^  Grecian  and  oriental  muses  languished  under 
the  despotic  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  their  voices  LnmiDg 
were  mute,  and  their  harps  unstrung.  The  re-  STJig  7U 
public  of  letters  had  a  auite  different  •  aspect  in  '^*"'- 
the  Latin  world,  where  tne  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
cultivated  with  zeal  and  spirit  under  the  most  auspicious 
encouragements,  and  recovered  their  ancient  lustre  and 
glo^y.  Several  of  the  popes  became  their  zealous  patrons 
and  protecton^,  among  wnom  Nicolas  V .  deserves  an  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  rank ;  the  munificence  and  autho- 
rity of  kings  and  prince^  were  also  nobly  exerted  in  this 
excellent  cause,  and  animated  tnen  of  learning  and  genius 
to  display  their  talents.  The  illustrious  family  of  the  Me- 
dicis  m  Italy,"  Alphonsus  VI.  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
other  Neapolitan  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Arragon,*  ac- 
quired immortal  renown  by  their  love  of  letters,  their  li- 
berality to  the  learned,  and  their  ardent  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  Hence  the  academies  that  were 
founded  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  libraries  that 
were  collected  at  a  prodigious  expense,  and  the  honours 
and  rew^s  that  were  proposed  to  the  studious  youth,  to 
animate  their  industry  by  the  views  of  interest  and  the  de- 
sire of  glory.  To  all  these  happy  circumstances  in  fevour 
of  the  sciences,  was  now  add&u  an  admirable  discovery, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  any  thing  else  to  their  pro- 
pagation, I  mean  the  art  of  printings  first  with  wooden,  and 

n  We  hftfe  a  fall  acconnt  of  the  obligations  which  the  republic  of  letters  has  to  the 
family  of  Medicis,  in  a  Taluable  work  of  Joseph  Blanchini  de  Prato,  Del  grm  Duehi  di 
iK  TMcana  dettaneols  Com  ie  Meiid^ProteUoH  idle  Lettere  et  dOU  BeUe  ArH,  JtogtoMienii 
Hitioriety  pubUshed  in  folio  at  Venice,  in  1741. 

o  See  Giannone.  HuUnrt  OMU  da  Rmfoume  de  ^apUi,  torn.  iii.  p.  500,  628.  Anton. 
Panoffinitani  XXeto  ef  IWto  memonbUia  Jilplwtm  I.  dmuo  Edita  a  Jo.  Gerh.  Meoscheoio 
^«.  BnuL  FIror,  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 
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afterward  with  metal  types,  which  was  invented  about  the 
year  1440,  at  Mentz,  by  John  Guttember^.  By  the  suc- 
cours of  this  incomparable  art,  the  productions  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Latin  writers, wnich  had  lain  concealed, 
before  this  interesting  period,  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks, 
were  now  spread  aoroad  with  facility,  and  perused  by 
many,  who  could  never  have  had  access  to  them  under  their 
primitive  form.^  The  perusal  of  these  noble  compositions 
purified  the  taste,  excited  the  emulation  of  men  of  l?enius, 
and  animated  them  with  a  noble  ambition  of  excelling  in 
the  same  way.** 

II.  The  downfal  of  the  Grecian  empire  contributed 
Th«  Miami,  greatly  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
o^^ki^-  learning  in  the  west.  For,  after  the  reduction  of 
tSSiS^«i  Constantinople,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek 
iL^m  literati  passed  into  Italy,  and  were. from  thence 
''^^  dispersed  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where,  to  gain  subsistence,  these  venerable  exiles  instruct- 
ed every  where  the  youth  in  Grecian  erudition,  and  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  western  world  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  true  and  elegant  taste  for  the  sciences.  Hence 
it  was,  that  every  noted  city  and  university  possessed  one 
or  more  of  these  learned  Greeks,  who  formed  the  studious 
youth  to  literary  pursuits.'    But  they  received  nowhere 

ICT^p  Or.  Mosheim  decides  here,  that  Guttembcrg  of  Mentz  was  the  first  ioTcntor  of 
the  art  of  printing,  but  this  notion  is  opposed  with  zeal  by  several  meo  of  leaniag. 
Among  the  many  treatises  that  hare  been  published  upon  this  subject,  there  is  none 
composed  with  more  erudition  and  judgment  than  that  of  professor  Sehoepflin  of 
Strasbourg,  in  which  the  learned  author  undertakes  to  prore,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
by  the  means  of  letters  engraven  on  plates  of  wood,  was  invented  at  Haerlem  by  Col- 
ter ;  that  the  method  of  printing,  by  moveable  types,  was  the  discovery  of  John  Gut- 
temberg,  a  discovery  made  during  his  residence  at  Strasbourg  ;  and  that  the  still  more 
perfect  manner  of  printing  with  types  of  metal  cast  in  a  mould,  was  the  contrivance 
of  John  Schoeficr,  and  was  first  practised  at  Mentz.  This  learned  work,  in  which  the 
author  examines  the  opinions  of  Marcband,  Pournier,  and  other  writen,  was  published 
10  the  year  1760  at  Stra&boui^,  under  the  following  title;  Jo.  Danielis  Schoepflini  Cmnt. 
R*g»  U6  /VoncMi  HUtoriogr,  Vindicix  Typographicae,  kc* 

q  Mich.  Mattaire,  jSnnaUs  7)/pographicL  Prosp.  Marcband,  Histeire  da  PImpnmierey 
Haye,  1740. 

r  Jo.  Henr.  Maii  VUa  ReucfUini,  p.  11,  13,  19,  SS^  15S,  153,  165.  Casp.  Bafthius, 
Jid  SkoKum,  torn.  ii.  p.  1008.     Boulay,  Hist,  Acad,  tom.  v.  p.  693. 

CT  *  So  thill  note  Ftaiids  in  the  first  edition  of  this  history  in  4to.  Since  that  time^  the 
very  leaned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gerard  Meerman,  pensioBsnr  <^  Rotterdam,  has  pohlvlicd 
his  laborious  aud  iiilert>8ting  account  of  the  oriein  and  invention  of  the  art  oi  printxx^  onder 
the  following  title;  Ori^inen  Typo^rapkictt,  which  sets  this  matter  in  its  true  U^ht,  by  making 
certain  distinctions  unknown  to  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject  before  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesiji  of  this  learned  writer,  an  hypothesis  supported  by  irresistible 
proofs,  Laurent.  C-oster,  of  llaeriem,  inventt^l  the  moveaufe  tpoodm  typ^.  Genfleiith  and 
Guttembeiv  carvvd  metallic  types  :it  Mentz,  which,  though  $u|)erior  to  the  former,  were  still 
imperfect,  because  often  unequal.  Schoetl'er  perfected  the  invention  at  Strasbourg,  by  east- 
ing the  types  in  an  iron  mouldy  or  matrix,  engraved  with  a  puncheon.  Thns  the  question  is 
decided.  Laurent.  Coster  i^  evidently  the  inventor  of  printing ;  the  others  oely  fendered 
the  art  more  perfert. 
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such  encouraging  marics  of  protection  and  esteem  as  in 
Italy,  where  they  were  honoured  in  a  singular  manner  in 
vanous  citiesi  and  were  more  especially  aistiiigiiished  by 
the  family  of  Medicis,  whose  liberali^  to  the  Iramed  had 
no  bounds.  It  was  consequently  in  ttaly  that  these  inge- 
nious fugitives  were  most  numerous ;  and  hence  that  coun* 
try  became,  in  some  measure,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  who  were  am- 
bitious of  literary  glory/ 

III.  The  greatest  part  of  the  learned  men,  who  adorned 
at  this  time  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  were  phiMogr,  poe- 
principally  employed  m  publishing  accurate  and  ^£^^. 
elegant  editions  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  '^^' 
Latm  authors,  illustrating  these  authors  with  useful  com- 
mentaries, in  studying  them  as  their  models,  both  in  poe- 
try and  prose,  and  in  casting  light  upon  the  precious  re- 
mains or  antiquity,  that  were  discovered  from  day  to  day. 
In  all  these  branches  of  literature,  many  arrived  at  sucfaK 
degrees  of  excellence,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  equal.  Nor  were  the  other  lan^ 
guages  and  sciences  neglected.  In  the  university  of  Vbt 
ris,  there  was  now  a  public  professor,  not  only  of  the 
Greek,  but  also  of  the  Hebrew  tongue ;'  and  in  Spain  and 
Italy  the  study  of  that  language,  and  of  oriental  leamingy 
and  antiquities  in  general,  was  pursued  with  the  ^atest 
success."  John  Reuchlinus,  otherwise  called  C apmon,  and 
Trithemius,  who  had  made  a  vast  progress  both  in  the  study 
of  the  languages  and  of  the  sciences,  were  the  restorers  of 
solid  learning  amone  the  Germans  i'  Latin  poetry  was  re- 
vived by  Antonius  Fanormitanus,  who  excited  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amon^  the  favourites  of  the  muses,  and  had 
many  followers  m  that  sublime  art ;''  while  Cyriac  of  An- 
cona,  by  his  own  example,  introduced  a  taste  for  coins, 
medals,  inscriptions,  gems,  and  other  precious  monumentB 

8  For  ft  fiuther  'account  of  this  interesting  period  of  the  Idttory  of  leanings  tka 
reader  may  consult  the  learned  work  of  Humpb^  Hody,  De  Onuis  iUutMku  liUnnm 
Grttearum  in  Ilaiia  instaiiralorttw^  published  m  Sro.  at  Leipeie,  in  tht\  year  1750.  To 
which  may  be  added.  Sam.  Battierli  Orolto  de  intimmUvrihu  Qrmmtrum  tStermnKm^  |Nih- 
Mihed  in  the  Museum  HelHUemn,  ton.  ir.  p.  163. 

t  K.  Simon,  Criiipu  de  la  BibL  Ee€U9.  jmt  Do  Pin,  torn.  L  p:  SOS,  519.  Boalhy, 
Hietor.  Paris,  torn.  t.  p.  85S. 

u  Pauli  Columcsii  ItaUa  OrientaUs,  p.  4,  et  Hispttaia  Oritnitdk,  p.  212. 

w  K.  Simon,  LeUres  CiMHes,  torn.  i.  p.  862,  torn.  ir.  p.  131,  110. 

X  Bayle's  oUtimwry^  at  the  article  PanonniC  « 
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of  antiquity,  of  which  he  himself  made  a  large  coUectiaii 

in  Italy/ 
IV.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rive  here  a  peculiar  and  mimite 
TiMMii^nr  account  of  the  ouier  branches  of  literature  that 
SS^FSnte"  flourished  in  tins  century ;  nevertheless,  the  state 
pbuo«i»ii7.  Qf  philosophy  deserves  a  moment^s  attention. 
Before  the  arrival  or  the  Greeks  in  Itady,  Aristotle  reigned 
unrivalled  there,  and  captivated,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  all  without  exception,  whose  genius  led  them 
to  philosophical  inquiries.  The  veneration  that  was  shown 
him  degenerated  into  a  foolish  and  extravagant  enthusi- 
asm ;  the  encomiums  with  which  he  was  loaded  surpassed 
the  bounds  of  decency :  and  many  carried  matters  so  hi 
as  to  compare  him  with  the  respectable  precursor  of  the 
Messiah.*  This  violent  passion  for  the  Stagirite  was  how- 
ever abated,  or  father  was  rendered  less  universal,  by  the 
influence  which  the  Grecian  sages,  and  particularly  Ge- 
mestius  Pletho,  acquired  among  the  Latins,  many  of  whom 
they  persuaded  to  aoandon  the  contentions  and  subtile  doc* 
trine  of  the  peripatetics,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
mild  and  divine  wisdom  of  Plato.  It  was  in  the  year 
1439,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  council  of  Florence, 
that  this  revolution  happened  in  the  empire  of  philoso- 
phy. Several  illustrious  personages  among  the  Latins, 
charmed  with  the  sublime  sentiments  and  doctrines  of 
Plato,  had  them  propagated  among  the  studious  youth,  and 
particularly  amon^  those  of  a  certain  rank  and  %nre. 
The  most  eminent  patron  of  this  divine  philosophy,  as  it 
was  termed  by  its  votaries,  was  Cosmo  de  M edims,  who 
had  no  sooner  heard  the  lectures  of  Pletho,  than  he  form- 
ed the  design  of  founding  a  Platonic  academy  at  Florence. 
For  lliis  purpose  he  onlered  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  son  of 
liis  fii*st  physician,  to  be  carefullv  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  in  general,  in  the  lan- 
guage  and  pliilology  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  might  trans- 
Lte  into  Latin  the  productions  of  the  most  renowned  Pla- 
tonists.  Ficinus  answered  well  the  expectations,  and  exe- 

y  Sec  (he  Itincrtaimn  of  Cjrriac  of  Aficooa,  published  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1742, 
in  8vo.  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Mebus,  from  the  orij^at  maouscript,  together  with  a  preface, 
annotations^  and  several  letters  of  this  learned  man,  who  may  be  considered  «a  the  fint 
antiquarian  that  appeared  in  £urope.    See  also  Leon  Aretini  EpUUda^  torn.  ii.  Ub.  is.  r 

A  See  Chrht.  Aug.  Heumanni  Atta  PkOoMfkorwn,  torn.  iii.  p.  3-15. 
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cuted  the  intentions  of  his  illustrious  patron,  by  translating 
successively  into  the  Latin  language  the  celebrated  works 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  PlotmuS)  and  Plato.  The  same 
excellent  prince  encouraged  by  his  munificence,  and  ani- 
mated Inr  his  protection,  many  learned  men,  such  as  Am- 
brose of  Canmldoli,  Leonardo  Bruno,  P(^ge,  and  others, 
to  undertake  works  of  a  like  nature,  even  to  enrich  the 
Liatin  literature  with  translations  of  the  best  Greek 
writers.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  two  philo* 
sophical  sects  arose  in  Italy,  who  debated  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  warmest  animosity,  in  a  multitude  of  learned  and 
^contentious  productions,  this  important  question :  which 
of  the  two  was  the  greatest  philosopher,  Aristotle  or 
Plato  ?• 

V.  Between  these  two  opposite  factions,  certain  eminent 
men,  among  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  thought  pro-  The  phuooic 
per  to  steer  a  middle  course.  To  this  chss  be-  ^y""^^*^- 
longed  Johannes  Picus  de  Mirandola,  Bessarion,  Hermo* 
laus,  Bariianis,  and  others  of  less  renown,  who  indeed  con- 
sidered Plato  as  the  supreme  oracle  of  philosophy,  but  would 
by  no  means  suffer  Anstotle  to  be  treated  with  mdifference 
or  contempt,  and  who  proposed  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
doctrines  of  these  two  famous  Grecian  sages,  and  to  com- 
bine them  into  one  system.  These  moderate  philosopers, 
both  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  in  the  opinions  the  v 
adopted,  followed  the  modem  Platonic  schod,  of  whicli 
Ammonius  was  the  original  founder.**  Their  sect  was,  for 
a  long  time,  held  in  Uie  utmost  veneration,  particuJarlv 
among  the  Mystics ;  while  the  scholastic  doctors,  and  aU 
such  as  were  infected  with  the  itch  of  disputing,  fttvoured 
the  peripatetics.  But  after  all,  these  reconciling  Platonists 
were  chaigeable  with  many  errors  and  follies ;  they  fell 

a  BoiTiii,  d^iu  PHkloir$  de  VAetdtmu  (fet  AucHb^mm  ti  dt$  BeUu  Lrlfrf  a,  torn.  ir.  p. 
381.  Launoias,  De  varia  fortuna  ^rUtoldUf  jf,  V15,  Leo  Allatiuii,  Dt  Gmrgmtf  p. 
391.  La  Groie,  JBnlrffieiw  jur  dhtnu  S^jetif  p.  3S4.  Joaeph  Bianehini,  in  his  aecount 
of  the  protoctioB  fianted  to  Uie  learoecl  bj  the  house  of  Medidi.  which  we  hare  aien- 
tioned  note  d.  Bruckeri  Hittoria  Criiiea  PhUotophi^,  torn,  iv.  p,  69. 

|CJ^  It  ^"f^  not  only  the  retpeetiYe  merit  of  theee  two  philoeopheri,  coniidenxl  in 
that  i^oint  of  light,  that  was  debated  In  this  controversy ;  the  principal  question  was, 
which  of  their  systems  was  most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
here  the  Platonic  most  certain^  deserved  the  preference,  as  was  abundantly  proved 
hj  Pletho  and  others.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  -opinions  of  Aristotle  fead 
directly  to  Atheism. 

b  Sec  Bessarion^s  letter  in  the  Hbtokre  de  P.9eudemU  des  Insertptione  et  da  BelUs 
Leifresy  torn.  ▼.  p.  45fi.     Thoma^itMi,  De  Simerfi^smo  Pertpatffiro^  in  Omfiimj&tjs  rnia,  p 
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into  the  most  childish  superstitioiis,  and  followed,  ifitiiout 
either  reflection  or  restraint,  the  extrayagant  <lictates  of 
their  wanton  imaginations. 

VI.  Their  system  of  philosophy  was  however  much  kss 
Tk*«i>nMfi  pernicious  than  that  of  the  Aristotelians,  their  ad- 
n^2CMr  versaries,  who  still  maintabed  their  superioii^ 
^^9"^"^'  in  Italy,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  learmng.  For  these  subtile  doctors,  and 
aiore  especially  the  followers  of  Ayerroes,  who  maintain- 
ed  that  in  the  human  race  were  animated  by  one  common 
soul,  sapped  imperceptibly  the  foundations  of  both  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion,  and  entertained  sentiments  very 
little,  if  at  all,  different  from  that  impious  pantheistical 
system,  which  confounds  the  Deity  witn  the  universe,  and 
acknowledges  but  one  self-existent  being,  composed  of  hh 
finite  matter  and  infmite  intelligence.  The  most  eminent 
among  this  class  of  sophists,  was  Peter  Pomponace,  a  na- 
tive m  Mantua,  a  man  of  a  crafty  turn,  and  an  arrogant, 
enterprising  spirit,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious 
tendencj  of  his  writings,  many  of  which  are  yet  extant,  to 
undennme  the  principles,  and  to  corrupt  the  doctrines  of 
religion,^  was  almost  universally  followed  by  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  academies.  These  in- 
tricate doctors  did  not  however  escape  the  notice  of  the 
inquisitors,  who,  alarmed  both  by  the  rapid  prepress  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  their  metaphysical  notions,  took 
cognisance  of  them,  and  called  the  Aristotelians  to  give  an 
account  of  their  principles.  The  latter,  tempering  their 
courage  with  cran,  had  recourse  to  a  mean  and  perfidious 
stratagem  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  this  embarrassing 
trial.  They  pretended  to  establish  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween philosophical  and  theological  truth ;  and,  maintain- 
ing that  their  sentiments  were  pmlosophicaUy  true,  and  con- 
formable to  right  reason,  they  aUowed  them  to  be  esteem- 
ed theologicaJ^  false,  and  contrary  to  the  declarations  of 
the  ffospel.  This  miserable  and  impudent  subterfuge  was 
condemned  and  prohibited  in  the  following  century  by 
Leo  X.  in  a  council  held  at  the  Lateran. 

vir.  The  Realists  and  Nominalists  continued  their  dis- 
putes in  France  and  Germany  with  more  vigour  and 
x^^)S^S^  animosity  than  ever,  and  finding  reason  and  argu- 

(\  See  the  rcry  learned  Bruckcr'i  Histwia  CrWen  PhihBophiat.  torn.  ir.  p.  15^- 
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ment  but  feeble  weapons,  they  had  recourse  to  SSiffiiSs*^ 
mutual  invectiyes  and  accusations,  penal  laws,  <^'^"^- 
and  even  to  the  force  of  anns ;  a  strange  method  surely, 
of  deciding  a  metaphjrsical  question.  The  contest- was 
not  only  warm,  but  also  universal  in  its  extent ;  for  it  in- 
fected, almost  without  exception,  all  the  French  and  Ger- 
man academies.  In  most  places  however  the  realists  main- 
tained a  manifest  superiorny  over  the  nominalists,  to  whom 
they  also  gave  the  appellation  of  terminists.'*  While  the 
famous  Gerson  and  tne  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  were 
living,  the  nQminalists  were  in  high  esteem  and  credit  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  But,  upon  the  death  of  these  power- 
ful and  respectable  patrons,  the  face  of  things  was  entirely 
changed,  and  that  much  to  their  disadvantage.  In  the 
year  1473,  Lewis  XI.  by  the  instigation  of  his  confessor, 
the  bishop  of  Avranches,  issued  out  a  severe  ecjict  against 
the  doctnnes  of  the  nominalists,  and  ordered  aU  their 
writings  to  be  seized,  and  secured  in  a  sort  of  imprison* 
ment,  that  they  might  not  be  perused  by  the  people.""  But 
the  same  monarch  mitigated  this  edict  the  year  tollowinff, 
and  permitted  some  of  the  books  of  that  sect  to  be  deS- 
vered  from  their  confinement^  In  the  year  1481  ^  he  went 
much  fietrther ;  and  not  only  granted  a  full ,  liberty  to  the 
nominalists  and  their  writings,  but  also  restored  ttiat  philo- 
sophical sect  to  its  former  authority  and  lustre  in  the 
nmversity.'^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

COHCBRVIVO  TBB  DOCTORS  INO  MINISTERS  OF  TBB  CBURCH,  AND  ITS   FORff 

OP  GOVBRITMBIIT  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  most  eminent  writers  of  this  century  unani- 
mously lament  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  me  «Hret  or 
Christian  church  was  reduced  by  the  corruption  '*»«*'«^- 

d  See  Bnicker*8  Htstom  CriUea  Pkilotopkkt^  torn.  iii.  p.  904.  Jo.  Salaberti  PhUoso^ 
phim  Ji&miniaUwn  Fuuttcoto,  cap.  i.  Baluzii  Miuellan,  torn.  iv.  p.  531.  Ar^ntre, 
CdlUttio  doetMnoitor.  de  fMvit  etronMu,  torn.  L  p.  S80. 

e  Naade's  AMitlmu  a  PBiaiobrt  de  LmtU  XI.  p.  803.  Du  Boulmy,  HUL  jSead.  Paris. 
torn.  T.  p.  678,  705,  708.  Laiinoy's  Hitior.  Gynuuu,  Jftnarr.  torn.  iv.  opp.  pars  i.  p.  SOI, 
378. 

f  Boulay,  loc,  eU,  torn.  t.  p,  710. 

g  The  proolW  of  this  we  find  in  Salabert's  Pkiioiophia  ^omind,  Vindifnidn  cap.  i.  p. 
104.    See  also  Boulay,  lee.  dt.  toin.  ▼.  p.  738,  747. 
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of  its  ministers,  and  which  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less 
than  its  total  ruin,  if  Providence  did  not  interpose,  l^  ex- 
traordinary means,  for  its  deliyerance  and  preservatkm. 
The  vices  that  reigned  amon^  the  Roman  pootiflby  ind 
iniieed  among  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  were  so  flagrant, 
that  the  complaints  of  these  good  men  cUd  not  appear  at 
all  exaggerated,  or  their  apprehensions  iU  foundea ;  nor 
had  any  of  the  corrupt  advocates  of  the  dei^  the  coun^ 
Jto  call  them  to  an  account  for  the  sharpness  of  their  ca^ 
sures  and  of  their  complaints.  Nay,  the  more  eminent 
rulers  of  the  church,  who  lived  in  a  luxurious  indolence, 
and  the  infamous  practice  of  all  kinds  of  vice,  were  obliged 
to  hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  even  to  commend, 
these  bold  censors,  who  declaimed  against  the  degeneracy 
of  the  church,  declared  that  there  was  almost  nothing 
sound,  either  in  its  visible  head,  or  in  its  members,  an? 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  the  destroying 
sword,  to  lop  off  the  parts  that  were  infected  with  this 
ffrievous  and  deplorable  conta^on.  Things,  in  short,  were 
brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  Uiey.were  deemed  the  best 
Christians,  and  the  most  useful  members  of  Society,  wbo^ 
braving  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  triumphing  over 
the  fear  of  man,  inveighed  with  the  ^eatest  freedom  and 
fervour  against  the  court  of  Rome,  its  lordly  pontiff,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  his  followers  and  votaries. 

II.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  Latin 
Tb«  great  w*-  church  was  divided  into  two  ^eat  factions,  and 
Sn.'S'iSdSii.  was  ffovemed  by  two  contendmg  pontifis,  Boni- 
^""••^  face  IX.  who  remained  iat  Rome,  and  Benedict 

XIII.  who  resided  at  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
former,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
in  the  year  1404,  Cosbat  de  Meliorati,  who  assumed  tfaM^ 
name  of  Innocent  VII.^  and  held  that  high  dimity  during 
the  short  space  of  two  years  only,  ^er  ms  decease, 
Angeli  Corrario,  a  Venetian  cardinal,  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  and  ruled  the  Roman  faction  under  the  title  of  Gre- 
gory XII.    A  plan  of  reconciliation  was  however  formed, 

b  Beside  the  ordinary  writers,  who  bate  given  u^  an  account  of  tlM  traniactioni  that 
happened  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VII.  tee  Leon.  Aretin.  EpUioL  lib.  i.  ep. 
IT.  V.  p.  6,  19,  %l,  Kb.  ii.  p.  30,  et  Colluc.  SaluUt.  EfMU.  lib.  ii.  ep.  i.  p.  1^  18,  edit. 
Florent  Wc  bare  also  an  account  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  in  the  EpisUt$  ol 
the  same  Aretin,  lib.  ii.  iii.  p.  3*,  ep.  vii.  p.  30,  41,  51,  lib.  ii.  ep.  xril.  p.  .M,  56.  59.  Jo 
Lomi  DeNcfce  BrwHt^jmm,  torn.  r.  p.  494. 
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and  the  contending  pontiffk  bound  themselves,  each  by  an 
oath,  to  make  a  vmuntary  renunciation  of  the  papal  cbair, 
if  tbsiX  step  were  necessary  to  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  church ;  but  they  both  violated  this  solemn 
obligation  in  a  scandalous^  manner.  Benedict  XIII.  be- 
sieged in  Avignon  b^  the  kin^  of  France  in  the  year  1406, 
saved  himself  by  flight,  retiring  first  into  Catalonia,  his 
native  country,  and  anerward  to  Perpignan.  Hence  eight 
or  nine  of  the  cardinals  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  seeing 
themselves  deserted  by  their  pope,  went  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  joining  pubucly  with  the  cardinals  of  Gregory 
XII.  they  agreed  together  to  assemble  a  council  at  Pisa  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1409,  in  order  to  heal  the  divisions  and 
factions  that  had  so  long  rent  the  papal  empire.  This 
council,  however,  which  was  designed  to  close  the  wounds 
of  the  church,  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
was  universally  expected,  and  only  served  to  open  a  new 
breach,  and  to  excite  new  divisions.  Its  proceedings  in- 
deed were  vigorous,  and  its  measures  were  accompanied 
with  a  just  severity.  A  heavy  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  the  5th  day  of  June,  against  the  contend- 
ing pontiffs,  who  were  both  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  per- 
jury, and  contumacy,  unworthy  of  the  smallest  tokens  of 
honour  or  respect,  and  separated  ipso  facto  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church*  This  step  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  one  pontiff  in  their  place.  The  election  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  fell  upon  Peter  of  Candia, 
known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.'  but 
all  the  decrees  and  proceedings  of  this  famous  council 
were  treated  with  contempt  b^  the  condemned  pontiffs, 
who  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  to  pertorm  the 
functions  of  the  papac v,  as  if  no  attempts  had  been  made 
to  remove  them  from  that  dignity.  Benedict  assembled  a 
council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  another  at  Austria, 
near  Aquileia,  m  the  district  of  Friiui.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, apprehending  the  resentment  of  the  Venetians,'' 
made  his  escape  in  a  clandestine  manner  from  the  territo- 
ry of  Aquileia,  arrived  at  Caieta,  where  he  threw  himself 

i  See  Lenfknt'fl  HUtoire  du  CcuciU  de  PUe,  published  in  4to.  at  AmsterdAm,  In  the 
year  1724.  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Ponti/,  Rcmanor,  torn.  iv.p.  350.  Bossuet,  DefensU^ 
DtcreU  Gotttconl  dt  PoitattUe  Eedesustiea,  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  &c. 

ICJ^  k  He  had  offended  the  Venetians  by  deposing  thoir  patriarch  Antony  Panciariiu- 
'nd  putting  Antony  da  Pont,  the  bbhop  of  Concordia  ..in  bis  place- 
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upon  the  protection  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  in 
the  year  1412,  fled  from  thence  to  Rimini. 
III.  Thus  was  the  Christian  church  divided  into  three 
great  factions,  and  its  government  violently  ctf- 
Iro..^J^  ried  on  by  three  contending  chiefs,  who  loaded 
^""Sm^  each  other  with  reciprocal  maledictions,  caliim- 
tticumuod.    ujgg  g^j  excommunications.    Alexander  V.  who 

had  been  elected  pontiff  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  died  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1410;  and  the  sixteen  cardinals,  who 
attended  him  in  that  city,  immediately  filled  up  the  vacan- 
cy^  by  choosing  as  his  successor  Balthasar  Cossa,  a  Nea^ 
politan,  who  was  destitute  of  all  principles,  both  of  reli- 
gion  and  probity,  and  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  XXlii. 
The  duration  of  this  schism  in  the  papacy  was  a  source  of 
many  calamities,  and  became  daily  more  detrimental  botii 
to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  those  nations  where 
the  flame  raged.     Hence  it  was,  that  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  the  king  of  France,  and  several  other  JSuropean 
princes,  employed  all  their  zeal  and  activity,  and  spared 
neither  labour  nor  expense,  in  restoring  the  tranqmluty  of 
the  church,  and  uniting  it  again  under  one  spiritual  head. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pontiffs  could  not  be  persuadc^d  bv 
any  means  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to  the  grati- 
fication of  then*  ambition ;  so  that  no  other  possible  me- 
thod of  accommodating  this  weighty  matter  remained, 
than  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  in  which  the 
controversy  might  oe  examined,  and  terminated  by  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  universal  church.    This 
council  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  at  Constance, 
in  the  year  1414,  by  John  XXIII.  who  was  engaged  in  this 
measure  by  the  entreaties  of  Sigismund,  and  abo  from  an 
expectation  that  the  decrees  of  this  grand  assembly  would 
be  favourable  to  his  interests.     He  appeared  in  person, 
attended  with  a  great  number  of  cardmals  and  bishops,  at 
this  famous  council,  which  was  also  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  German  princes,  and  with  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  European  states,  whose  monarchs  or  regents  could  not 
be  personally  present  at  the  decision  of  this  important 
controversy.' 

I  The  acts  of  this  famous  council  verc  published  in  six  volumes  in  folio,  at  Fnncfoit, 
Hi  the  year  1700,  by  Herman  ran  dcr  ttardf.     This  collection,  bowerery  is  imrei' 
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IV.  The  ^at  purpose  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  conro* 
cation  of  this  grand  assembly,  was  the  healing'  The  detifo 
of  the  schism  that  had  so  long  rent  the  papacy ;  2Sb  m^"*^ 
and  this  purpose  was  happily  accomphsned.  It  '^"^' 
was  solemnly  declared  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of 
this  council,  by  two  decrees,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
inferior  and  subject  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  universal 
church ;  and  the  authority  of  councils  was  vindicated  and 
maintained,  by  the  same  decrees,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner."  This  vigorous  jproceeding  prepared  the  way 
for  the  degradation  of  John  aXIIL  who,  during  the  twelfth 
session,  was  unanimously  deposed  from  the  pontificate," 
on  account  of  several  fla^tious- crimes  that  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  scandalous 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement  he  had  taken,  about  the- 
beginning  of  the  council,  to  resign  the  papal  chair,  if  that 
measure  should  appear  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  which  engagement  he  broke  some  weeks  after  by 
a  clandestine  flight.  In  this  same  year,  1415,  Gregory 
Xn.  sent  to  the  council  Charles  de  Malatesta  to  make, ' 
in  his  name,  and  as  his  proxy,  a  solemn  and  voluntary  re- 
signation of  the  pontificate.  About  two  years  after  this, 
Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed  by  a  solemn  resolution  of  the 
councdly*  and  Otta  de  Colonna  raised,  by  the  unanimous 
suflraffes  of  the  cardinals,  to  the  high  dignity  of  head  of  the 
church,  which  he  ruled  under  the  title  of  Martin  V.  Be- 
nedict, who  resided  still  at  Perpignan,  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  submit  either  to  the  decree  of  the  council, 
which  deposed  him,  or  to  the  determination  of  the  cardi- 
nals with  respect  to  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
persisted  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
die  year  1423,  in  assuming  the  title,  the  prerogatives,  and 

feet,  notwithttanding  the  paiiM  that  it  eost  the  laborioaa  editor.  Manj  of  the  acts  are 
omitted,  and  a  great  munber  of  pieees  atoflfed  in  among  the  acl«,  which  by  no  means  de- 
senre  a  place  there*  The  history  of  this  council  by  Lenlhnt  is  composed  with  great  ac- 
curacy add  elegance.  It  appeared  in  a  second  edition  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  17S8,' 
in  two  TOtumes,  quarto  ;  the  first  was  |Miblished  in  i714.  The  supplement  that  was  gireu 
to  this  history  by  Bourgeois  de  Chastcnet,  a  French  lawyer,  is  but  an  indifferent  per- 
formance. It  is  entitled  **  NouTelle  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,  ou  l^on  fait  voir 
oombien  la  France  a  contribue  a  Peztinction  du  Schisme." 

m^For  an  account  of  these  two  famous  decrees,  which  set  such  wise  limits  to  the 
jupremacy  of  the  pontiffs,  see  Natalis  Alezand.  HiMt.  EeeUs.  Sae,  zr.  DUt,  iv.  BoMuet, 
De/ens.  StntenHa  CUri  Gotf  iom.  de  Potest.  EecLetUut.  tom.  ii.  p.  9,  33.  Lenfknt,  Dif- 
aert.  Hiitorique  etJipologttiqueptmr  Jetn  Gerson,  ttle  CmiciU  de  ConHance^  which  isaub- 
jolned  to  his  history  of  that  council. 

n  On  the  S9th  of  May,  1415. 

o  On  the  S6tb  of  My,  1417. 
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the  authority  of  the  papacy.  And  when  this  obstinate  man 
was  dead,  a  certain  Spaniard,  named  Giles  Munios,  was 
chosen  pope  in  his  place,  by  two  cardinals,  under  the  aus- 
picious patronage  of  Alphonsus,  kin^  of  Sicfly,  and  adopt- 
ed the  title  of  Clement  Vlll.  but  this  sorry  pcHDtiff,  in  tne 
year  1429,  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
papacy,  and  to  leave  the  government  of  the  church  to 
Martin  V. 

v.  Iff  from  the  measures  that  were  taken  in  this  council 

to  check  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pon- 
lohB  Hon.    ijgpg^  y^^  ^yj.j^  ^y J.  ^y^g  ^Q  ^g  proceedings  that 

were  carried  on  against  those  that  were  called  hereticSj 
we  shall  observe  in  this  new  scene  nothing  worthy  of  ap- 
plause, but  several  things,  on  the  contrar}\  that  are  proper 
to  e^ccite  our  indignation,  and  which  no  pretext,  no  con- 
sideration, can  render  excusable.  Before  the  meeting  of 
this  council  there  were  great  commotions  raised  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Bohemia,  concem- 
uig  religious  matters.  One  of  the  persons  that  «ive  oc- 
casion to  these  disputes  was  John  Huss,  who  lived  at 
Prague,  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrince,  who 
was  distinguished  by  his  uncommon  erudition  an^  elo- 
quence, and  performed  at  the  same  time  ti^  functions  of 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  of«ordinary  pas- 
tor in  the  church  of  that  famous  city.^  This  eminent  ec- 
clesiastic declaimed  with  vehemence  against  the  vices  that 
had  corrupted  all  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
clergy  ;  nor  was  he  singular  in  this  respect ;  such  remon- 
strances were  become  very  common,  and  they  were  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  wise  and  good.  Huss  however 
went  still  farther  ;  and,  from  the  year  1408,  used  his  most 
earnest  and  assiduous  endeavours  to  withdraw  the  univer- 
sity of  Prague  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  The  archpishop 
of  Prague,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  who  were  warmly  at- 

\XZP*  p  A  Bohemian  Jcnuit,  who  was  far  from  being  farourable  to  John  Hun,  tnd 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  Lis  real  character,  describes  him 
Uiiis  ;  "  He  was  more  subtile  than  eloquent ;  but  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  man- 
nersp  Ids  finical  and  exemplary  life,  his  pale  and  meagre  countenance,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  tnohia  uncommon  affability  toward  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  much  more  persuasive  than  any  eloquence  could  be*" 
6ee  Eohas.  Balbinus,  EjtUojn,  Rer.  Bohem,  lib.  in  cap.  y.  p.  431. 
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tached  to  the  interests  of  Gregory,  were  greatly  exaspe- 
rated at  these  proceedings.  Hence  arose  a  violent  quarrcd 
between  the  incensed  prelate  and  the  zealous  reformer, 
which  the  latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day, 
by  his  padietic  exclamations  against  the  court  of.  Rome, 
and  the  corruptions  that  prevmled  among  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

VI.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  first  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  clergy  against  John  Huss,  This  Thtr«.iofu 
resentment  however  nnght  have  been  easily  calm-  SlUinS^nt 
ed,  and  perhaps  totally  extinguished,  if  new  inci-  ^^tlX 
dents  ot  a  more  important  kind  had  not  arisen  to  ""* 
keep  up  the  flame,  and  increase  its  fury.  In  the  first  place, 
h^  adopted  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  realists,  and 
showea  his  warm  attachment  to  tlieir  cause,  in  a  manner 
that  was  usual  in  this  barbarous  age,  even  by  persecuting, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  their  adversaries,  the  nominsd- 
ists,  whose  number  was  great,  and  whose  influence  was 
considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague.''  He  also  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  pro- 
curing, through  his  great  credit,  a  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  Bohemians,  who  disputed  with  the  Germans  concern- 
ing the  number  of  suffrages,  that  their  respective  nations 
were  entitled  to  in  ill  matters  that  were  carried  bv  election 
in  the  university  of  Prague.  That  the  nature  of  this  con- 
test may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe^ 
that  this  famous  universitj^  was  divided,  by  its  founder 
Charles  IV.  into  four  nations,  viz.  the  Bohemians,  Ba- 
varians, Poles,  and  Saxons,  of  which,  according  to  the 
original  laws  of  the  university,  the  first  had  three  suffrages ; 
and  the  other  three,  who  were  comprehended  under  the 
title  of  the  German  nation^  only  one.  This  arrangement 
however  had  not  only  been  altered  by  custom,  but  was 
entirely  inverted  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  who  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  Bohemians  in  number,  and  assumed  to 
themselves  the  three  suffrages,  which,  according  to  the 

q  Sec  the  Liltrct  J^ominallum  ad  Regem  Francia  Ludovicuni  \'L  in  Boluzii  JUUeeUan. 
torn.  iv.  p.  534  where  we  read  the  following  passage  ;  **  Legimus  Nominales  expulsoa 
de  Boheixiia  co  tempore,  quo  heretici  Toluenint  Bohemicum  Regnum  suit  hsresibiM 
inficere.  Quam  dicti  heretici  non  possent  disputando  superare,  impetraTemnt  ab  Ab* 
bisseelao,  Wenceslao,  Principe  Bohemiae,  ut  gubemarentur  studia  Pragensia  ritv  Pari* 
sicnsium.  Quo  cdicto  coacti  sunt  supradictl  Nomiuales  Pragam  cifitateni  rriiofwrat 
ct  Bc  trtinstulerunt  ad  Lipzicam  ciTitntexn*  et  ibidem  crcicrunt  uniTenitatem  i 
aam.^ 
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original  institution  of  the  university,  belonged  undoubtedly 
to  the  latter.    Huss,  therefore,  whether  animated  by  a 
principle  of  patriotism,  or  by  an  aversion  to  the  nominal^, 
who  were  peculiarlv  favoured  by  the  Germans^  raised  Us 
voice  against  this  abuse,  and  employed  with  success  the 
extraorainary  credit  he  had  obtained  at  court,  by  his  flowing 
and  masculine  eloquence,  in  depriving  the  Germans  of  the 
privilege  they  had  usurped,  and  in  redudng  their  three 
suffrages  to  one.     The  issue  of  this  long  and  tedious  con- 
test' was  so  offensive  to  the  Germans,  that  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  with  John  Hoffinan,  the  rector  of  the 
university,  at  their  head,' retired  from  Prague,  and  repaired 
to  Leipsic,  where  Frederic,  sumamed  the  JVise^  elector  of 
Saxony,  erected  for  them,  in  the  vear  1409,  the  famous 
academy  which  still  subsists  in  a  nourishing  state.    This 
event  contributed  greatly  to  render  Huss  ocuous  to  manv^ 
and  by  the  consequences  that  followed,  it  was  certainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  on  his  ruin.    For  no  sooner  had 
the  Germans  retired  from  Prague,  than  he  began,  not  only 
to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than  he  wA  formerly 
done  agamst  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend,  in  an  open  and  public 
manner,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  famous  Wickliff, 
whose  new  doctrines  had  already  made  such  a  noise  in 
England.    Hence  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him, 
in  me  year  1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  AXIII.  by 
whom  he  was  solemnly  expelled  from  the  commumon 
of  the  church.     He  treated  indeed  this  excommunication 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and,  both  in  his  conversation, 
and  in  his  writings,  laid  open  the  disorders  that  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  church,  and  the  vices  that  dis- 
honoured the  conduct  of  its  ministers ;'  and  the  fortitude 
and  zeal  he  discovered  in  this  matter  were  almost  univer- 
sally applauded. 

'  f CP  T  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Buhemia,  who  was  bribed  by  both  of  the  contendiug 
parties,  protracted  instead  of  abridging  thi?  dispute,  and  used  to  say  with  a  smile,  that 
he  had  found  a  good  gooscj  which  lai^  every  day  a  considerable  number  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver eggs.  This  was  playing  upon  the  word  iftas,  which,  in  the  German  language,  aigoi* 
fies  a  goote. 

ICF*  P  Historians  diflfer  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  Germans  that  retired 
flrom  the  university  of  Prague  upon  this  occasion.     Jilneas  Sylvius  reckons  five  thousand, 
IVithemius  and  others  two  thousand,  Dubravius  twenty-four  thohsand,  Lupatius  forty- 
-  ibur  thousand,  Lauda,  a  contemporary  writer,  thijrtv<>siz  thousand. 

t  See  Laur.  Byzinli  Diaritnn  Belli  Hitssitiei.  in  Liidwii^'s  Reliq\n(t  J^amtscriptanan,  tom. 
vi.  pi  127.  • 
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VII.  This  eminent  man,  whose  piety  was  truly  fervent 
and  sincere,  though  liis  zeal  perhaps  was  rather  johb  Hmn  it 
too  violent,  and  his  prudence  not  always  equally  ***"^  ^^' 
circumspect,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  tne  council 
of  Constance.  Obedient  to  this  order,  and  thinking  him- 
self secured  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  the,  safe  con- 
duct which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  both  for  his  journey  to  Constance,  his  residence  in 
that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John  Huss 
appeared  before  the  council,  to  demonstrate  his  inno- 
cence, and  to  prove  that  the  charge  of  his  having  deserted 
the  church  of  Home  was  entirely  groundless.  And  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  his  religious  opinions,  at  least 
in  matters  of  moment  and  importance,  were  conformable 
to  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church  in  this  age."  He 
declaimed  indeed  with  extraordinary  vehemence  against 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  bishops  and  monks ;  but  this  free- 
dom was  looked  upon  as  lawnil  in  these  times,  and  it  was 
used  everv  day  in  the  council  of  Constance,  where  the 
tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
sacerdotal .  and  monastic  orders,  were  censured  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  enemies  however  of  this  good  man, 
who  w^ere  very  numerous  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  also  in  the  council  of  Constance,  coloured  the 
accusation  that  was  brought  against  him  with  such  artifice 
and  success,  that  by  the  most  scandalous  breach  of  public 
faith,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  declared  a  heretic,  because 
he  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  council,  which  com- 
manded him  to  plead  guilty  against  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, and  was  burnt  alive  me  6th  of  JaUv,  1415;  which 
dreadful  punishment  he  endured  with  unparalleled  magna- 
nimity and  resignation,  expressing,  m  his  last  moments,  the 
noblest  feelings  of  love  to  God,  and  the  most  triumphant 
hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  transporting  pro- 
mises with  which  the  gospel  arms  the  true  Christian  at  the 
approach  of  eternity.  The  same  unhappy  fate  was  borne 
with  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  constancy  of  mind  by 

IC3^  u  It  was  obserred  to  tbe  preceding  section,  that  John  Huss  adopted  with  zeal, 
and  reconimeoded  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliff ; 
but  this^  must  be  understood  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  that  great  man  in  relation 
to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  despotism  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  tbe 
clergy  ;  for  in  other  respects  it  is  certain,  that  he  adhered  to  the  mo5t  superstitious  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  as  appears  by  two  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  the  council  of 
ConstMice. 
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Jerome  of  Prague,  the  intimate  companion  of  John  Huss, 
who  came  to  this  comicil  with  the  generous  design  of  «ap- 
portmg  and  seconding  his  persecuted  friend.  Terrified 
by  the  prospect  of  a  cruel  death,  Jerome  at  first  appeared 
willhig  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  council,  and  to  aban- 
don the  tenets  and  opinions  which  it  had  condemned  in 
his  writings.  This  submission  however  was  not  attended 
with  the  advantages  he  expectied  from  it,  nor  did  it  deliver 
him  from  the  close  and  severe  confinement  in  which  he 
was  kept.  He  therefore  resumed  his  fortitude,  professed 
anew,  with  a  heroic  constancy,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
deserted  for  a  while  from  a  principle  of  fear,  and  main- 
tained them  in  the  flames,  in  which  ne  expired  on  the  90th 
of  May,  1416.'' 
Many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
reasons  that  occasioned  the  pronouncing  such  a 
cali*t  I5"u»e.r  crucl  seuteuce  against  Huss  afid  his  associate ; 
^inKr^  and  as  no  adequate  reasons  for  such  a  severe  pro- 
ni*."«od"re"  ceeding  can  be  found,  either  in  the  life  or  opu 
nnneofpnigue.  j^qj^^  q(  thatgood  matt,  thcy  conclude  that  he  tell 

a  victim  to  the  rage  and  injustice  of  his  unrelenting  ene- 
mies. And  indeed  this  conclusion  is  both  natur^  and 
well-grounded ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  show  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  burning,  as  a  heretic, 
a  man  who  neitlier  deserved  such  an  injurious  title,  nor 
such  a  dreadful  fate.  In  the  first  place,  John  Huss  had 
excited,  both  by  his  discourse  and  oy  his  writings,  great 
commotions  in  Bohemia,  and  had  rendered  the  clergy  of 
all  ranks  and  orders  extremely  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  bishops,  therefore,  together  With  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders,  were  very  sensible  that  their 
honours  and  advantages,  their  credit  and  authority,  were 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  reduced  to  notmng,  if 
this  reformer  should  return  again  to  his  country,  and  con- 
tinue to  write  and  declaim  agamst  the  clergy  with  the  same 
freedom  that  he  had  formerly  done.  Hence  they  left  no 
means  unemployed  to  accompUsh  his  ruin ;  thev  labour- 
ed night  and  day,  they  formed  plots,  they  bribed  men 
in  power,  they  used,  in  short,  every  method  that  could 

tCT*  ^  "rbe  trnnslator  has  here  inserted  into  the  teit  the  large  note  a  of  tiia  original, 
^vhich  relates  to  the  circumstances  that  precipitated  the  rain  of  theae  two  eninent  i^- 
'  formers ;  and  he  has  thrown  the  citations  therein  contained  into  sereral  note** 
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have  any  tendency  to  rid  them  of  such  a  formidable  adver- 
sary/ It  may  be  observed,  secondly,  that  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  there  were  many  men  of  great  influence 
and  weight,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  personally 
offended  bv  John  Huss,  and  who  demanded  his  life  as  the 
only  sacrifice  that  could  satisfy  their  vengeance.  Huss, 
as  nas  been  already  mentioned,  was  not  only  attached  to 
the  party  of  the  realists,  but  was  peculiarly  severe  in  his 
opposition  to  their  adversaries.  And  now  he  was  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  which  was  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  nominalists,  with  the  famous  John 
Gerson  at  their  head,  who  was  the  zealous  patron  of  that 
faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Huss.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  vindictive  pleasure  the  nominalists  felt  from  an 
event  that  put  this  unfortunate  prisoner  in  their  power, 
and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  vengeance 
to  the  full ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  letter  to  Lewis,  king 
of  France,''  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Huss  fell  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  their  sect,  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  history  o(  the  council  of  Constance.  The 
animosities  that  always  reigned  amon^  the  realists  and 
nominalists  were  at  this  time  carried  to  the  ^eatest  excess 
imaginable.  Upon  every  occasion  that  onered,  they  ac- 
ciused  each  other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  had  con- 
stantly recourse  to  corporal  punishments  to  decide  the 
matter.  The  nominalists  procured  the  death  of  Huss,  who 
was  a  realist ;  and  the  realists,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained 
in  the  year  1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia, 
who  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  nominalists. ""  These 
contending  sects  carried   tneir  blind  fury  so  far  as  to 

X  The  bribeiy  and  comiptioo  tbat  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  John 
Huss  are  manifest  from  the  following  remarkable  passages  of  the  Diarium  Hussilicum 
of  Laur.  Byzinius,  p.  135;  see  Ludewigi  RdiquUtf  tom.  vi.  '*  Clerus  penrer-«U9  prxcipue 
in  regno  Bohemie  et  Marchionatu  Moraric,  condemnationem  ipsius,  //umi,  contribu* 
tione  pecunianim,  et  modis  aliis  divcrsis  procuravit  ct  ad  ipsius  consensit  inttritum.*' 
And  again,  p.  150.  *'  Clems  perrersus  regni  Bohemic  et  Marchionatus  Moravian,  et 
praecipue  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Canonici,  plebcmi,  et  religiosi  ipsius  fideles  ac  salutiferas 
admonitiones,  adhortationes,  ipsorum  pompam,  simoniam,  avaritiam,  fornicationem, 
▼iteque  detestands  abominationem  detegentes,  ferre  non  Talendo,  pecuniarum  contribu* 
tione  ad  ipsius  extinctionem  faciendo  procurarant." 

y  SRe  Baluzii  Miscetl,  tom.  iv.  p.  534,  in  which  we  find  the  following  passage  ;  **  6uc- 
oitavit  Deus  Doctores  catholicos,  Petrum  de  Allyaco  Johannem  de  Gersono,  et  alios 
quam  plures  doctissimos  homines  Nominales,  qui  convocati  ad  Concilium  Constantiense, 
ad  quod  citati  fuerunt  haeretici,  et  nominatim  Hieronymos  et  Johannes  ;  dictos  haereticos 
per  quadraginta  dies  disputandu  superarerant." 

z  See  the  Examen  MagistraU,  et  Theologieale  Mag,  Joh.  de  We$alia,  in  Ortuini  Ghratii 
Fia$cievlo  rtrwn  expeiend,  etfiigiendttr.  Colon.  1535,  fol.  163. 
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charge  each  other  with  the  sm  agamst  the  Holy  Ghost,* 
and  exhibited  the  most  miserable  spectacle  of  inhuman 
bigotry  to  the  Christian  world.    The  aversion  which  John 
Huss  and  Jerome,  his  companion,  had  against  the  Ger- 
mans, was  a  third  circumstance  that  contrmuted  to  dete^ 
mine  their  unhappy  fate.     This  aversion  they  declared 
publicly  at  Prague,   upon   all   occasions,  both  by  their 
words  and  actions  ;  nor  were  they  at  anv  pains  to  conceal 
it  even  in  the  council  of  Constance,  where  they  accused 
them  of  presumption  and   despotism  in^  the   strongest 
terms.^    The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  rememberiDg 
the  affront  they  had  received  in  the  university  of  Prague, 
by  the  means  of  John  Huss,  burned  with  resentment  and 
rage  both  against  him  and  his  unfortunate  friend ;  and  as 
their  influence  and  authority  were  very  great  in  the  coun- 
cil, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  employed  them,  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  against  these  t\(ro  formidable  adversaries. 
Beside,  John  Hoffman,  the  famous  rector  of  the  university 
of  Prague,  whom  Huss  had  been  the  occasion  of  expelling 
from  that  city,  together  with  the  Germans,  and  wno  was 
in  consequence  thereof  become  his  most  virulent  enemy, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Misnia,  in  the  year  1413,  and 
held  in  this  council  the  most  illustrious  ra^  among  the 
delegates  of  the  German  church.    This  circumstance  was 
also  most  unfavourable  to  Huss,  and  was  no  doubt  in  the 
event  detrimental  to  his  cause. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  as  contributing  to 
the  unhappy  fate  of  this  good  man,  are,  as  we  see,  all 
drawn  from  the  resentment  and  prejudices  of  his  enemies, 
and  have  not  the  least  colour  of  equity.  It  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  there  appeared  one  mark  of  heresy,  in 

a  In  the  Examen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  wc  find  the  following  atrikiDg  pis- 
sage,  which  may  show  us  the  extravagant  length  to  which  the  disputes  between  the  Nomi- 
nalifltd  and  Realists  were  now  carried.  '*  Quis  nisi  ipse  Diabolus  seminaTit  illam  zizaniam 
inter  philosophos  et  inter  Theologos,  ut  tanta  sit  diissensio,  eHam  animorum  inter  diTersa 
opinantes  7  Adeo  ut  si  universalia  quiaquam  Realia  negaverit,  existimetur  in  spiiitnm 
sanctum  peccavisse,  immo  summo  et  maximo  peccato  plenus  creditur  contra  Deum,  con- 
tra Christianam  religionem,  contra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  g^viter  deliquisse* 
Unde  hsc  caecitas  mentis  nisi  a  DiaJiolo,  qui  phantasias  nostras  illudit  ?"  We  see  by  this 
passage  that' the  Realists  charged  their  adrersaries,  whose  only  crime  was  the  absurditj 
of  calling  universal  ideas  mere  denominations,  with  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
transgression  against  God,  and  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  with  a  yiolation  of  aU 
the  laws  of  justice  and  civil  polity. 

b  See  Theod.  de  Niem,  Invectiva  in  JoL  JLXUI.  in  Hardtii  JietU  ConeUii  CmuUni, 
torn.  ii.  p.  450.      **  Improperabat  etiam  in  publico  Alamannis,  dicendo,  quod  essent, 

Snesumptuosi  et  vellent  ubique  per  orbem  dominari. .  .Sicque  factum  fuisaet   fope  in 
•ohemia,  ubi  j^Units  ttiam  dominari  Alanumni  Ttolenter  ezinde  repabi  et  mnle    tractati 
fuissent.         ^ 
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the  conduct  of  this  reformer,  which,  according  to  the  no* 
tions  that  prevailed  in  this  century,  might  expose  him  to 
condemnation  with  jsome  shadow  of  reason  and  justice ;  I 
mean,  his  inflexible  obstinacy,  which  the  church  of  Rome 
always  considered  as  a  ^evous  heresy,  even  in  those 
whose  errors  were  of  litde  moment.    We  must  consider 
this  man  as  called  before  a  council,  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  universal  church,  to  confess  his  faults,  and 
to  abjure  his  errors.    This  he  obstinately  refused  to  do^ 
unless  he  was  previously  convicted  of  error ;  here  there-* 
fore  he  resistea  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  de* 
manded  a  rational  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  it 
had  pronounced  asainst  him,  and  intimated,  with  sufGicient 
plainness,  that  he  looked  upon  the  church  as  fallible.    All 
this  certainly  was  most  enormously  criminal  and  intolera- 
bly heretical,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  times. 
For  it  became  a  duiiftS  son  of  the  church  to  renounce  hifi 
eyesight,  and  to  submit  both  his  judgment  and  his  will^ 
without  any  exception  or  reservation,  to  the  judgment  and 
will  of  that  holy  mother,  under  a  firm  belief  and  entire 
persuasion  of  the  infallibility  of  all  her  decisions.    This 
ghostly  mother  had,  for  many  ages  past,  followed,  when- 
ever her  unerring  perfection  and  authority  were  called  in 
question,  the  rule  which  PUny  observed  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  Christians:  "When  they  persevered,'*  sayshe* 
in  his  letter  to  Trajan,""  "  I  put  my  threats  into  execution* 
from  a  persuasion  that  whatever  their  confession  might  be* 
their  audacious  and  invincible  obstinacy  deserved  an  ex- 
\  emplary  punishment." 

VIII.  Before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  famous  Wicklifi*,  „»  ommb 
whose  opinions  they  were  supposed  to  adopt,  S!?'5S£i 
and  who  was  long  since  dead,  was  called  from  !liid^!% 
his  rest  before  this  ghostly  tribunal,  and  his  me-  '^'**"'- 
mory  was  solemnly  branded  with  infamy  by  a  decree  of 
the  council.  On  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1415,  a 
long  list  of  propositions,  invidiously  culled  out  of  hin 
writings,  was  examined  and  condemned,  and  an  order  was 
issued  out  to  commit  all  his  works,  together  with 


c  Flin.  Ei>i$L  lib.  x.  ep.  97.  '*  Fersevenintes  duci  jussi.    Neque  eDun  dobitiban,  qua* 
lecumque  esset,  quod  Ihitcrentar,  penricBciain  certe  et  inflexibttem  obstuuaiaBem.debero 


punirt** 
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bones,  to  the  flames.  On  the  14th  of  June  foDowii^,  die 
assembled  fathers  passed  the  famous  decree,  which  took 
the  cKp  from  the  laity  in  the  celebration  ef  the  eucharist, 
ordered  *'  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  received  by 
them  only  in  one  kind,  i.  e.  the  breadj^  and  rigorously  ]Mt»- 
hibited  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  This  decree  was 
occasioned  by  complaints  that  had  been  made  of  the  conduct 
of  JacobeUius  de  Misa,  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
at  Prague,  who,  about  a  year  before  this,  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Peter  of  Dresden  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  several 
churches.**  The  council  being  informed  of  this  matter  by 
a  certain  Bohemian  bishop,  thought  proper  to  oppose  with 
vigour  the  progress  of  thi»  hereby;  and  therefore  they  en- 
acted the  statute,  which  ordered  the  communioD  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  laity  but  in  one  kind,  and  which  obtained 
the  foree  and  authority  of  a  law  in  the  chureh  of  Rome. 
IX.  In  the  same  year,  the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a  doc- 
Ti>efnii«iice  toT  of  Sivinity  at  Paris,*  who  maintained  that 
Sti^tiST"  every  individual  had  an  undoubted  rkht  to  take 
jutoftiit.  away  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  was  brought  before  tito 
council,  and  was  condemned  as  an  odious  and  detestable 
heresy ;  but  both  the  name  and  person  of  the  author  were 
spared,  on  account  of  the  powerful  patrons,  under  whose 

Srotection  he  had  defended  that  pernicious  doctrine, 
ohn,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  in  the  year  1407,  employed 
a  band  of  ruffians  to  assassinate  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France.  While  the 
whole  city  of  Paris  was  in  an  uproar  in  consequence  of 
this  horrible  deed.  Petit  justified  it  in  a  pubUc  oration,  in 
presence  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  af- 
firming, that  the  duke  had  done  a  laudable  action,  and 
that  it  was  lawful  to  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  ^*  in  any  way, 
either  by  violence  or  fraud,  and  without  any  form  t>f  law 
or  justice ;  nay,  even  in  opposition  to  the  most  solenm  con- 
tracts and  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance."  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  by  tyrants,  this  doctor  did  not 
mean  the  supreme  rulers  of  nations^  but  those  more  pow- 
erful and  insolent  subjects,  who  abused  their  wealth  and 
credit  to  bring  about  measures  that  tended  to  the  disho- 

d  By2ini  Diarium  Uussitieum,  p.  124.  * 

iCP  e  Soino  historians  hare  erruneously  reprMented  Petit  as  a  lawyar.    See  Dr. 
Smollet*^ //ifffory  <{^  £fi^:fatM/,  ¥01.  ii.  p.  469,  in  4to. 
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nour  of  their  sovereign  and  the  ruin  of  their  country/  The 
umversity  of  Paris  pronounced  a  severe  and  rigorous  sen- 
tence against  the  author  of  this  pernicious  opmion ;  and 
the  council  of  Constance,  after  much  deUberation  and  de- 
bate, condemned  the  opinion  without  mentioning  the  au- 
thor. This  determination  of  the  council,  though  modified 
with  the  utmost  clemency  and  mildness,  was  not  ratified 
by  the  new  pontiflf,  Martm  V.  who  dreaded  too  much  the 
formidable  power  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  confirm  a 
sentence  which  he  knew  would  be  displeasing  to  that  am- 
bitious prince/ 

X.  Alter  these  and  other  J;ransactions  of  a  like  nature, 
it  was  now  time  to  take  into  consideration  a  point  tim  hofm  or 
of  more  importance  than  had  yet  been  proposed,  \  iS!^^"" 
even  the  reformation  of  the  church  ii^  its  head  and  ''^'^^'*- 
in  its  membersj  bv  setting  bounds  to  the  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  the  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  a  licentious  clergy.  It  was  particularly  with  a 
yiew  to  this  important  object,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  upon  the  council  of  Constance,  from  an  uni- 
versal persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  this  reformation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  it  happily  brought  into  execu- 
tion. Nor  did  the  assembled  fatners  deny,  that  this  re- 
formation was  ttie  principal  end  of  their  meeting.  Yet 
this  salutary  work  nad  so  many  obstacles  in  the  passions 
and  interests  of  those  very  persons  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected,  that  little  could  be  expected,  and  still  less  was 
done.  The  cardinals  and  dignified  clergy,  whose  interest 
it  was  that  the  church  should  remain  in  its  corrupt  and  dis- 
ordered state,  employed  all  their  eloquence  and  art  to  pre« 
vent  its  reformation ;  and  observed,  among  other  artfiil 
pretexts,  that  a  work  of  such  high  moment  and  importance 
could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  success,  un- 
til a  new  pontiff*  was  elected.  And  what  was  still  more 
shocking,  the  new  pontiff^  Martin  V.  was  no  sooner  raised 
to  that  high  dignity,  than  he  employed  his  authority  to 

f  This  ufife$n  mamfestlT  from  the  very  discourse  of  Petit,  which  the  reader  may 
see  in  Lenfant's  Hittory  of  the  Cmmdl  0J  PUoy  torn.  ii^p.  303.*  See  also  August.  Les- 
sen Diu.  pu  wumoriam  M,  Bmrpmdi  d  iMtrmesi  JbA.  Pmvi  di  ctnU  per  dMmn  eteitf. 
eai.    Witteberz.  1  T^S,  in  4to. 

g  Boulay,  /njfor.  Jktad.  Pmrit.  torn.  t.  p.  113,  ct  passim.  Aigentre,  ColUeUo  M&dur, 
it  noots  trrofihia^  tom.  i^  part  ii.  p.  194.  Gersonis,  Ojpera  a  Dp  Ptiito  eiilUL^  torn,  v.- 
Bayle,  DUiion*  tom.  iit  p.  2268. 

ATP  *  See  aSno  the  same  anthor's  Uittory  of  the  CowficU  of  Coi\«i«iie»*V^*^  vo..\'«a.- 
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prophet  in  a  similar  case,  the  '*  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint,**  was  a  matter  of  fact  too  striking  to 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  obscurest  individuaL  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  appeared  by  the  very  form  of  the  coun- 
cil,'' by  its  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  the  first  decrees 
that  were  enacted  by  its  authority,  that  the  assembled 
fathers  were  in  earnest,  and  firmly  resolved  to  answer  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  meeting.  Eu^enius  IV.  was  much 
alahned  at  the  prospect  of  a  reformation,  which  he  feared 
above  all  things,  and  beholding  with  terror  the  zed  and 
designs  of  these  spiritual  physicians,  he  attempted  twice 
the  dissolving  of  the  council  These  repeated  attempts 
were  vigorously  and  successfully  opposea  by  the  assem- 
bled fathers,  wno  proved  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  by  other  arguments  equally  conclusive, 
that  the  council  i^as  superior,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  This  controversy,  which  was  the  first  that 
had  arisen  between  the  council  and  the  pope,  was  termi- 
nated, in  the  month  of  November,  1433,  by  the  silence  and 
concessions  of  the  latter,  who,  the  month  following,  wrote 
a  letter  from  Rome,  <^ontaining  his  approbation  of  the 
council,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  its  authority.* 

XII.  These  preliminary  measures  being  finished,  the 
council  proceeded  with  zeal  and  activity  to  the  rh*  deer«a 

ICP  b  By  the  form  of  the  coaneil,  Dr.  Moebeim  undoubtedly  me&nB  the  diyision  of 
the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  classes  without  any 
regard  to  the  nation  or  province  by  whieh  they  were  sent  This  prudent  arrangement 
prerented  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  whose  bishops  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  other  nations,  and  who,  by  their  number,  mijf^t  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  retard  or  defeat  the  laudable  purpose  the  council  had  in  view,  had  things 
been  otherwise  ordered. 

i  The  history  of  this  graiid  and  memorable  council  Is  yet  vranting.  The  learned 
Stephen  Baluzius,  as  we  find  in  the  HiiUArt  dt  VAettdnmit  det  InsaipHoni  et  du  BtUes 
Lettres,  tom.  vi.  p.  544,  and  after  him  Mr.  Lenfant,  promised  the  world  a  history  of 
this  council ;  but  neither  of  these  valuable  writers  performed  their  promise.*  The 
acts  of  this  famous  assembly  have  been  collected,  with  incredible  indus^,  in  a  great 
number  of  volumes,  from  various  archives  and  libraries,  at  the  expense  of  Rodolphus 
Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  the  very  learned  and  laborious  Herman  van  der 
Hardt.  They  are  preserved,  as  we  are  informed^  iu  the  library  at  Hanover,  and  they 
certainly  deserve  to  be  drawn  from  their  retreat,  and  published  to  the  worid^  In  the 
mean  time,  the  curious  may  consult  the  Abridgment  of  the  Acts  of  this  council,  which 
were  published  in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  151S,  and  which  I  have  made  use  of  in 
this  History,  as  also  the  following  authors :  iEneae  ^ylvii  iSb.  dw  de  Coneiiio  BasUienii, 
Edmun.  Richerius,  HUtor,  ConcUior.  GeneraL  lib.  iil.  cap.  i.  Henr.  Canisii  LeeHone* 
a^nUqua,  tom.  iv.  p.  iv.  p.  447.  "^ 

Q^'  *  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  been  Koihy  of  an  oversight ;  for  Lenfsnt  did  in  reality  per- 
form hii  promise,  end  composed  the  mttory  qf  the  Council' if  BatUf  which  he  blended  with 
his  History  qf  the  War  qf  the  Bueeitee^  on  ac^oont  of  the  eoanejdon  that  there  was  be- 
tween these  two  subjects ;  and  also  because  his  advanced  age  prevented  his  indolging  himself 
ia  the  hope  of  being  able  to  irive  a  fall  aadeoroplete  history  of  the  council  of  BMiTapaK, 
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^;iJ^^wt  accomplishment  of  the  important  purpotes  for 
•^  which  it  was  assembled.    The  Dope's  legates 

were  admitted  as  members  of  the  council,  but  not  bdhre 
they  had  declared,  upon  oath,  that  they  would  submit  to 
the  decrees  that  shoiud  be  enacted  in  it,  and  more  particii- 
larlv,  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  laws  that  h»d  beei 
made  in  the  council  of  Constance,  in  relation  to  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
pontiffs  to  uieir  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Nay,  these 
very  laws  which  the  popes  beheld  with  such  aTersimi  and 
horror,  were  solemnly  renewed  by  the  council  the  26tk 
of  June,  in  the  year  1434,  and  on  the  Qth  of  the  same 
month  in  the  following  year,  the  annates^  as  thev  were 
called,  were  publicly  abolished,  notwithstanding  tne  op- 
position that  was  made  to  this  measure  by  the  fegates  of 
the  Roman  see.  On  the  35th  of  March,  1^36,  a  confession 
of  foith  was  read,  which  every  pontiff  was  to  subscribe, 
on  the  day  of  his  election,  the  number  ctf  cardinals  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-four,  and  the  papal  impomtions,  called  er- 
pectatives^  reservatiansj  and  prwmansy  were  entirely  an^ 
nulled.  These  measures,  witn  others  of  a  like  nature,  pro- 
voked Eugenius  to  the  highest  degree,  and  made  him  tora 
a  design,  either  for  removing  this  troublesome  and  ente^ 
prising  council  into  Italy,  or  of  setting  up  a  new  council 
m  opposition  to  it,  which  mi^ht  fix  boun^  to  its  zeal  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  in  the  year  14S7,  the  assembled  fathers  having,  on 
account  of  the  Greeks,  come  to  a  resolution  of  hoMliD^  the 
council  at  BasO,  Avignon,  or  some  city  in  the  dut^y  of 
Savoy,  the  intractable  pontiff  opposed  this  motion,  and 
maintained  that  it  should  be  transferred  into  Italy.  Each 
of  the  contending  parties  persevered  with  the  utmost  ob- 
stinacv,  in  the  resolution  tney  had  taken,  and  this  occa- 
sioned a  warm  and  violent  contest  between  the  pope  and 
the  council.  The  latter  summoned  Eugenips  to  appear 
before  them  at  Basil,  the  2(>th  day  of  Ju^,  1437,  in  order 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  pontiff,  instead 
of  complymg  with  this  summons,  issued  out  a  decree,  by 
which  ne  pretended  to  dissolve  the  councO,  and  to  assem- 
ble  another  at  Ferrara.  This  decree  indeed  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  councU,  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  empeY-or,  the  king  of  France,  and  several 
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other  princes^  continued  its  deliberations  at  Basil,  and  on 
the  2&th  of  September,  in  this  same  year,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  contumacy  against  the  Kbellious  pontiff,  for 
having  reftised  to  obey  their  order. 

xju.  In  the  year  14S8,  £ugemus  in  person  opened  the 
council,  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  at  the  second  session  thundered  out  an  'rJ^Md^ 
excommunication  against  the  fathers  assembled  ^'  E'««"^'- 
at  fiasil.  The  pnncroal  business  that  was  now  to  be 
transacted  m  the  pontifirs  council,  was  the  proposed  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  and  in 
order  to  brinff  this  salutary  and  important  design  to  a 
happy  issue,  me  emperor  John  Pal^ologus,  the  Grecian , 
patriarchy  Josephus,  with  the  most  eminent  bishops  and 
doctors  among  the  Greeks,  arrived  in  Italy,  and  appeared 
in  person  at  Ferranu  What  animated,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  in  this  negotiation,  ww 
the  extremity  to  which,  they  were  reduced  by  the  Turics^ 
and  the  pleasing  hope,  that  their  reconciliation  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  would  contribute  to  engage  the  Latins  in 
their  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  litde  done  at 
Ferrara,  where  matters  were  carried  on  too  slowly  to 
afford  an^  prospect  of  an  end  of  their  dissensions ;  but 
the  negotiations  were  more  successful  at  Florence,  whither 
Eugemus  removed  the  council  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1439,  on  account  of  the  plague  that  broke  out  at 
Ferrara.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  of  Basil,  exas- 
perated by  the  imperious  proceedings  of  Eugenius,  de- 
posed him  from  the  papacy  on  the  S5th  of  June,  in  the 
year  1439 ;  which  vigorous  measure  was  not  approved  of  . 
by  the  European  kings  and  princes.  It  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived what  an  impression  this  step  made  upon  the  affronted 
pontiff;  he  lost  all  patience ;  and  dlevoted,  for  the  second 
time,  to  hell  and  danmation  the  members  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  by  a  solemn  and  most  severe  edict,  in  which  abo  he 
declared  all  their  acts  null,  and  all  their  proceedings  un- 
lawfuL  This  new  peal  of  papal  thunder  was  held  in 
derision  by  the  council  of  Basil,  who  persisting  in  their 
purpose,  elected  another  pontiff^  and  raised  to  that  high 
dignity  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  lived  in  the  most 
profound  solitude  at  a  delicious  retreat,  called  R^>aille9 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  who  is  known 
in  the  papal  Ust  by  the  name  of  Felix  V . 
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xtv.  This  election  wis  die  occasimi  of  the  revmJ  of 
that  deplorable  schism,  which  had  fomieily  rent 
JSS^tSU  the  churchy  and  which  had  been  temuoated  with 
••^■^  so  much  difficulty,  and  after  so  many  vain  and 
fruitless  efforts,  at  the  council  of  Constance.  Nay,  the  new 
breach  was  still  more  lamentable  than  the  former  one,  u 
the  flame  was  kindled  not  only  between  two  rival  jpmi- 
tiffs,  but  also  between  the  two  contending  councils  of  Basil 
and  Florence.  The  greatest  part  of  the  church  submitted 
to  the  iurisdiction,  and  adopted  the  cause  of  Eugenius ; 
while  1*  elix  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pontiff,  by  a  great 
number  of  academies,  and  among  others,  by  the  famous 
university  of  Paris,  as  also  in  several  kingdoms  and  ptK 
vinces.  The  council  of  Basil  continued  its  "deliberations, 
and  went  on  enacting  laws,  and  publishing  edicts,  untfl  the 
year  1443,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Eugenius  and  his 
adherents  to  put  a  stop  to  meir  proceedings.  And,  though 
in  that  year  me  memners  of  the  council  retired  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode,  yet  they  declared  publicly  that 
the  council  was  not  dissolved,  but  would  resume  its  deli- 
berations at  Basil,  Lyons,  or  Lausanne,  as  soon  as  a 
proper  opportunity  was  offered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Florence,  with  Ei^e- 
nius  at  its  head,  was  chiefly  employed  in  reconciling  me 
differences  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  which  wei^tjr 
business  was  committed  to  the  prudence,  zeal,  and  pietf, 
of  a  select  number  of  eminent  men  on  both  sides.  The 
most  distinguished  among  those  whom  the  Greeks  chose 
for  this  purpose,  was  the  teamed  Bessarion,  who  was  after- 
ward raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  the  Roman 
church.  This  great  man,  engaged  and  seduced  by  the 
splendid  presents  and  promises  of  the  Latin  pontiff^  em- 
ployed the  whole  extent  of  his  authority,  and  the  power  of 
nis  eloquence,  nay,  he  had  recourse  even  to  promises  and 
threatenings,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  that  were  proposed  by  Eugenius.  These 
conditions  required  their  consent  to  the  foUowing  points; 
^*  That* the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son,  as  well 
as  from  the  Father;  that  departed  souls  were  purified  in 
the  infernal  regions,  by  a  certain  kind  of  fire,  before  their 
admission  to  me  presence  and  vision  of  the  Deity ;  that 
unleavened  bread  might  be  used  in  this  administration  of 
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the  Lord's  supper ;"  and  lastly,  which  was  the  mam  and 
principal  thtn^  insisted  on  by  the  Latins,  ''That  the 
Koman  pontin  was  the  supreme  judge,  the  true  head  of  the 
universsil  church."  Sucn  were  the  terms  of  peace  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  submit,  all  except  Mark 
of  Ephesus,  whom  neither  entreaties  nor  rewards  could 
move  from  his  purpose,  or  engage  to  submit  to  a  reconci- 
liation founded  upon  such  conditions.  And  indeed  this 
reconciliation,  wnich  had  been  brought  about  by  various 
stratagems,  was  much  more  specious  than  solid,  and  had 
by  no  means  stability  sufficient  to  assure  its  duration.  We 
find  accordimzly,  that  the  Grecian  deputies  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  Constantinople,  than  they  declared  publicly, 
that  all  things  had  been  carried  on  at  Florence  by  artifice 
and  fraud,  and  renewed  the  schism  which  had  been  so 
imperfectly  healed  a  little  time  before.  The  council  of 
Florence  put  an  end  to  its  deliberations  on  the  26th  of 
April  in  me  year  1442,^  without  having  executed  any  of 
the  designs  that  were  proposed  by  it  in  a  satisfactory  man| 
ner.  For  beside  the  afiair  of  the  Greeks,  they  proposed 
bringing  the  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  more  particulariy 
the  Abyssinians,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church ; 
but  this  project  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  the 
other. 

XV.  Eugenius  IV.  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  new 
schism  in  the  see  of  Rome,  died  in  the  month  of  wbieh  ii  h«i- 
February,  1447,  and  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  MUto!!/^ 
weeks,  by  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  bishop  of  Bokig-  ^^^  ^' 
na,  who  filled  the  pontificate  under  the  denomination  of 
Nicolas  y.  This  eminent  prelate,  had,  in  point  of  merit, 
the  best  pretensions  possiole  to  the  papal  throne.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  erudition  and  genius  ;  he  was  a 
zealous  patron  and  protector  of  learned  men ;  and  what 
was  still  more  laudable,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  mode- 
ration, and  for  the  meek  and  pacific  spirit  that  discovered 

k  The  kUlifrif  of  tbU  cooDcil,  and  of  tbe  frauds  and  stratagems  tbat  were  practised  in 
it,  was  composed  by  tbal  learned  Grecian,  Sylrester  Sgyropulus,  whose  work  was  pnb- 
Uabed  at  the  Hague,  in  tbe  year  1660,  with  a  Latin  translation,  a  preliminary  discourte, 
and  ample  notes,  by  the  learned  Robert  Creigbton,  ri  native  of  Great  Britain.  This  his- 
tory was  roftited  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  a  work,  entitled  ExereUatUma  in  Crdgkttmi  Afptb- 
rafiim,  Veraionem  ei  JiTolaa  ad  Hutoriam  ConcUH  FUnretUini  seripiam  a  Sgf/r^jMiOf  Rome, 
1674,  4to.  See  tbe  same  author's  Perpetm  Cutuensio  Eeclesia  OrUnlal.  et  OeeidmU.  p. 
875,  as  also  Mabillon,  Maewn  /(flitcitm,  torn.  i.  p.  243.  Spanhemius,  Denerpetimdw 
unsione  Eeelu.  Oritnt.  et  Oteiderd,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  491.  Hermann.  Hittmia  cvneeiUt* 
difone  mxpno^  part  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  124. 
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itself  in  all  his  conduct  and  actions.  Under  this  pontificate 
the  European  princes,  and  more  especially  the  king  of 
France,  exertea  their  warmest  endeavours  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  union  in  the  Latin  church,  and  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  the  desired  success.  For,  in  the  year 
1449,  Felix  V.  resigned  the  papal  chair,  and  returned  to 
his  delicious  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  while  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  assembled  at  Lausanne,^  ratified  his  vo- 
luntary abdication,  and,  by  a  solenm  decree,  ordered  the 
universal  church  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicolas 
as  their  lawful  pontiff.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  pro- 
claimed this  treaty  of  peace  with  ^reat  ponip  on  the  1 8th 
of  June  in  the  same  year,  and  set  the  seal  of  his  approba- 
tion and  authority  to  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Basil.  This  pontiff  distinguished  himself  in  a  veij 
extraordinary  manner,  by  his  love  of  leamuig,  and  by  his 
ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Uberal  arts  and 
sciences,  which  he  promoted  in  Italy,  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  the  encouragement  he  granted  to  the  learned 
Greeks,  who  came  from  Constantinople  into  that  country." 
The  principal  occasion  of  his  death  was  the  fatal  revolu- 
tion tnat  threw  this  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks ;  this^  melancholy  event  preyed  upon 
his  spuits,  and  at  length  ended  his  days  on  the  24th  of 
March,  in  the  year  1455. 

zvi.  His  successor,  Alphonsus  Borgia,  who  was  anatiVe 
of  Spain,  and  is  known  in  the  papal  wt  by  the  denomioa- 
tion  of  Callixtus  III.  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his 
zeal  in  aniniating  the  Christian  princes  to  make  war  upon 

piuiif.  *^^  Turks ;  his  reign  also  was  short,  for  he  died  in 
the  year  1468.  ililneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  pontificate  that  same  year,  under 
the  title  of  Pius  II.  rendered  his  name  much  more  illustri- 
ous, not  only  by  his  extensive  genius,  and  the  important 
transactions  that  were  carried* on  during  his  administration, 
but  also  by  the  vailieufi  and  J^efer^  productions  with  which 
he  enriched  the  re^u1)hc  ^rJeVters.  The  lustre  of  his 
fame  was  indeed  tarnished Wlrf'  a  scandalous  proof  which 
he  gave  of  his  fickleness  aM  iiicbnstancy,  or  rather  per- 

I  The  abdication  of  Felix  V.  was  made  o^  t&c  9th  of  April,  1449,  and  it  was  ratified 
the  16th  day  of  the  month,  by  the  assembly  fathers  at  Lau9anne.  ^ 

m  SeeDom.  GeorgiieiM  ATcotot  V.  ad.fidem  veierum  Monununtorwn ;  to  which  ii 
added  a  treatise,  cnUtled  DUquUitio  de  J^lcotm  V.  erga  Hterm  ti  liUrafos  tiros  patroti- 
.  1^  publuiied  in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  the  vear  1743. 
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haps  of  his  bad  faith ;  for  kfter  having  vigorously  defend- 
ed^ against  the  pontiffs,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  ge- 
neral councils,  and  maintained  with  peculiar  Doldness  and 
obstinacy  the  cause  of  the  council  ot  Basil,  against  Eu^e- 
nius  IV.  he  ignominiously  renounced  these  generous  prm- 
ciples  upon  ms  accession  to  the  pontificate,  and  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  them  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration.  Thus,  in  the  year  1460,  he  denied  pub- 
licly that  the  pope  was  subordinate  to  a  general  councfl, 
and  even  pronibited  all  appeals  to  such  a  council  under 
the  severest  penalties.  The  year  following,  he  obtained 
from  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  the  abrogation  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,**  which  favoured,  in  a  particular  man- 
se?** n  There  Mrai  a  famous  edict,  entitled  the  pragmalU  sanction^  issued  out  by 
Lewis  IX.  who,  though  he  if  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Calendar,  was  yet  a  xealova 
ass<^rtor  of  the  liberty,  and  pririleges  of  the  Gallican  church,  against  the  despotic 
encroachments  and  pretiensions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Tt  was^  against  their  tyrannical 
proceedings,  and  intolerable  eztoitions,  that  this  edict  was  ijfaiefly  lerelled ;  and 
though  some  creatures  of  the  court  of  Bome  have  thrown  out  insinuations  of  its  beiQg 
a  spurious  production,  yet  the  contrary  is  evident  from  its  faaviog  been  registered,  as 
the  audientic  edict  of  that  pious  monarch,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ia  the  year 
1461,  b^  the  states  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  Tours,  in  the  year  1483,  and  by  the 
university  of  Parts,  1491.  See  for  a  further  account  of  this  edict,  the  exceDent  IRt* 
tory  Iff  JVoMCf,  begun  by  the  abbe  Volly,  and  continued  by  M.  Villaret,  vol.  vL  p.  57. 

The  edict  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  in  view  here,  is  the  pragmatic  sanction  that  was 
drawn  up  at  Bourg^  in  the  year  1438,  by  Charles  VU.  king  of  France,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  most  eminent  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  nation,  who  were  assembled  at 
that  place.  This  edict,  whieh  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  deliver  the  French 
c)ei^  iVom  the  vexations  they  su£fhred  firom  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  ever  since 
the  latter  had  fixed.their  residence  at  Avignon,  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles,  in  whichy 
among  ether  salutary  regulations,  the  elections  to  vacant  benefices  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  purity  and  freedom  ;*  the  annaiet  and  other  pecuniary  pretensions  and  en*  < 
croachraents  of  the  pontiffs  abolished,  and  the  authority  of  a  general  council  declared 
superior  to  that  of  the  pope.  This  edict  was  drawn  up  in  concert  with  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  and  the  twenty-three  articles  it  contains  were  'takeq  from  the  decrees 
of  that  council ;  though  they  were  Admitted  by  the  Gallicao  church  with  certain  .modifi- 
cations, which  the  nature  of  the  times,  and  the  manners  of  the  nation,  rendered  expe- 
dient. Such  then  was  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  pope  Pius  H.  engaged  Lenis  XI. 
who  received  upon  that  occasion,  for  him  and  his  successors,  the  title  of  Most  Chnstiait, 
to  abolish  by  a  solemn  declaration,  the  full  execution  of  which  was,  however,  prevented 
by  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  university  Of  Paris  in  favour  of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 
Lewis  also,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  dehided  into  this  declaration  by  the  treacherous 
insinuations  of  Geoffry,  bishop  of  Arras,  whom  the  pope  had  bribed  mih  a  cardinal's  cap, 
and  large  promises  of  a  more  lucrative  kind,  took  no  sort  of  pains  to  have  it  executed, 
but  published,  on  the  contrary,  new  edicts  against  the  pecuniary  pretensions,  and  extor- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome.  So  that  in  reality  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  not  abolished 
.before  the  concordate,  or  agreement,  which  was  transacted  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo 
X.  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  forced  upon  the  French  nation  in  opposition ,to  the  united 
efforts  of  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  parliament  and  the  people.  See'for  a  Airther 
account  of  this  matter,  l>u  Clos,  iitsf otrs  fl«  LouU  XL  vol.  i.  p.  115—132. 

ITT  *  That  is  to  say.  that  these  elections  were  wrested  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  popes,  who 
had  usurped  thera,  ana  that  by  the  prof^maUc  sonclton,  everr  ehorch  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  its  bi8hop,'and  every  monastery  its  abbot  or  prior.  By  the  coneordaUj  or  agreement,  > 
between  Fnmcis  1.  and  Leo  A.  which  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  pragmaiic  sawcftoii, 
the  nomination  to  the  blKboprics  in  France,  and  the  collation  of  certain  benefices  of  the  hi|^Mr 
class,  were  vested  in  the  kings  of  France.  An  ample  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  eonvon- 
tioB  maybe  seen  in  bishop  Bnmet's  excellent  HUtory  qf  the  Rrformaiion^  vol.  iii.  p.  9^  ' 
/iis  book  entit Jed,  HUt  m  Droit  public  Eccle9»  Prone.  \RAAVAi!Wi\sDL%^tt,Vt^>%»ft^'*J*«^~ 
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oer,  the  pretensions  of  the  general  councils,  to  supfema- 
ey  in  the  church.    But  the  most  egregious  instance  of  im- 
pudence iukI  per6dy  that  he  exhibited  to  the  world,  was 
in  the  year  1463,  when  he  published  a  solemn  retractkm 
of  all  that  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the  coimeil  of  Basil, 
and  declared,  without  either  shame  or  hesitation,  that  as 
iSneas  Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic  ;  but  as  Pius 
II.  he  was  an  orthodox  pontiff.  This  indecent  declaration 
was  the  last  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  that  happen- 
ed during  his  pontificate  ;  for  he  departed  this  life  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  year  1464.'' 
XVII.  Paul  II.  a  Venetian  by  birth,  whose  name  wasPe* 
ter  Bard,  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  church 
^~^"       in  the  year  1464,  and  died  in  the  year  1471.  His 
administration  was  distinguished  by  some  measures,  which, 
if  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  times,  were  worthy  of 

E raise ;  though  it  must,  at  the  s|ime  time  be  confessed,  that 
e  did  many  things  which  were  evidently  inexcusable,  not 
to  mention  his  reducing  the  jubilee  -circle  to  twenty-five 
years ;  and  thus  accelerating  the  return  of  that  moft  ab- 
surd and  superstitious  ceremony.  So  that  his  reputatiOB 
became  at  least  dubious  in  after  times,  and  was  viewed  in 
different  lights  by  different  persons.^  The  following  pon- 
tiffs, Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  whose  names  were 
Francis  Albescola  and  John  Baptist  Sibo,  were  neither 
remarkable  for  their  virtues  nor  their  vices.  The  former 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1484,  and  the  latter  in  1492. 
Filled  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  Europe  in  general,  and  Italy  in  partici^ri 
from  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks,  they  both  attempt- 
ed putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  warm- 
ly exhorted  the  European  princes  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  that  warlike  people.  But  many  obstacles  arose, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  this  important  design, 
and  rendered  the  exhortations  of  these  zealous  pontiffs 
without  effect.  The  other  undertakings  that  were  pro- 
jected or  carried  on,  during  their  continuance  at  the  head 

o  Beside  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history,  see  JWuvessw  IKcficm.  m$hriqtu  d  (>> 
Hque,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article  Enee  Sylvius,  p.  S6. 

p  Paul  11.  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find,  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
men  of  this  age,  the  famous  cardinal  Luirini,  a  sealous  apologist  See  among  the  pro- 
ductjoBs  of  that  illustrious  prelate,  the  piece  entitled,  "  Paull  U.  Vita  ez  Codice  Angles 
Bibliothece  desumpta,  premissis  ipsius  ^ndiciis  adTersus  Platioam,  dHotmu  obfreeUh 
f4fre»y'*  Rom«,  J  740,  in  4to. 
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of  the  church,  are  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  require 
particular  notice. 

XVIII.  In  the  series  of  pontiffs  that  ruled  the  church 
during  this  Century,  the  last,  in  order  of  time,  was 
Alexander  VI.  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  whose  name  ^'*""**^i- 
was  Roderic  Borgia.  The  life  and  actions  of  this  man 
show,  that  there  was  a  Nero  among  the  popes  as  well  as 
among  the  emperors.  The  crimes  ana  enormities  that 
history  has  imputed  to  this  papal  Nero,  evidently  prove 
him  to  have  been  not  only  destitute  of  all  religious  and 
virtuous  principles,  but  eveii  regardless  of  decency,  and 
hardened  against  the  very  feeling  of  shame.  And  mough 
it  may  be  possible,  that  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  may 
have  forged  false  accusations  against  him,  and  in  some  in- 
stances exaggerated  the  horror  of  his  real  crimes;  yet 
there  is  upon  record,  an  authentic  list  of  undoubted  facts, 
which,  both  by  their  number  and  their  atrocity,  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  name  and  memory  of  Alexander  VI. 
odious  and  detestable  in  the  esteem  even  of  such  as  have 
the  smallest  tincture  of  virtuous  principles  and  feelings. 
An  inordinate  affection  for  his  children  was  the  principal 
source  from  whence  proceeded  a  great  part  of  the  crimes 
he  committed.  He  had  four  sons  of  a  concubine  with 
whom  he  had  lived  many  years,  among  whom  was  the  in- 
famous Caesar  Borgia.  A  daughter,  named  Lucretia,  was 
likewise  among  the  fruits  of  this  unlawful  commerce.  The 
tenderness  of  the  pontiff  for  this  spurious  offspring  was 
excessive  beyond  all  expression ;  his  only  aim  was  to  load 
them  with  riches  and  honours;  and  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose,  he  trampled  with  contempt  upon  every  ob- 
stacle, which  the  demands  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  religion^  laid  in  his  way.^  Thus 
he  went  on  in  his  profligate  career  until  the  year  15U3, 
when  the  poison,  which  he  .and  his  son  Caesar  had  mingled 
for  others  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition, cut  short,  by  a  happy  mistake,  his  own  days.' 

q  The  life  of  this  execmble  tyrant  has  been  written  in  English  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Crordon,  whose  work  was  translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1739. 
The  tome  subject  has  however  been  handled  with  more  moderation  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  author  of  the  HitUdre  du  DroU,  Puhl,  EccUs,  Draneoii,  to  which  history  are  sub- 
joined the  lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  LcoX. 

r  Such  is  the  accoimt  which  the  best  historians  have  given  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
VL  Voltaire,  notwithstanding,  has  pretended  to  prove  that  this  pontiff  died  a  natural 
death. 
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XIX.  The  monastic  societies,  as  we  leam  firom  a  multi- 
tude of  autfaientic  records,  and  from  the  testiino- 
nies  of  the  best  writers,  were  at  this  time  so  many 

herds  of  lazy,  illiterate,  profi^te,  and  licentious  epicu- 
reans, whose  views  in  life  were  confined  to  opulence,  idle- 
ness, and  pleasure.  The  rich  monks,  particularly  those 
of  the  Benedictine  and  Augustine  orders,  perverted  their 
revenues  to  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  ;  and  renouncing, 
in  their  conduct,  all  regard  to  their  respective  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, drew  upon  themselves  a  popular  odium  b^  their 
sensuality  and  licentiousness.'  Tms  was  matter  of  afflic- 
tion to  many  wise  and  good  men,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  formed  the  pious  design  of  stemming  the 
torrent  of  monkish  luxury,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion among  that  degenerate  order.^  Among  the  German 
reformers,  who  undertook  the  restoration  of  virtue  and 
temperance  in  the  convents,  Nicolas  de  Mazen,  an  Aus- 
trian abbot,  and  Nicolas  Dunkelspuhl,  professor  at  Vienna, 
held  the  first  rank.  They  attempted  vnAi  unparalleled 
zeal  and  assiduity,  the  reformation  of  the  Benedictines 
throiighout  all  Geruian y,  and  succeeded  so  £ar  as  to  restore, 
at  least,  a  certain  air  of  decency  and  virtue,  in  the  mona- 
steries of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.""  The  reform- 
ation of  the  same  order  was  attempted  in  France  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  Guido,  or  Guy  Juvenal,  a  learned  man, 
whose  writings,  upon  that  and  on  other  subjects,  were 
received  with  applause."^  It  is  however  certam,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  tne  monks,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
resisted  with  obstinacy  the  salutary  attempts  of  these 
spiritual  physicians,  and  returned  their  zeal  with  the  worst 
treatment  that  it  was  possible  to  show  them. 

XX.  While  the  opulent  monks  exhibited  to  the  world 

scandalous  examples  of  luxury,  ignorance,  lazi- 
Tb«  mendicanis.  jj^gg^  ^uj  Uccntiousness,  accompanied  with  a 

barbarous  aversion  to  every  thin^  that  carried  the  remo- 
test aspect  of  science,  the  mendicants,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  chargeaole 

a  See  Martini  Senging,  Te^akmes  OrdmU  S.  Benedieti,  tea  OrofM  in  CondKo  Bcfilt- 
enn,  A.  1433,  contra  vitia  Benedict  recitata,  in  Bernh.  Pezii  BibHoth,  AteeUea.  torn,  viii^ 
p.  517. 

t  See  Leibnitii  Prctf,  ad  torn.  ii.  Scripior,  Bnouric.  p.  40. 

u  For  an  account  of  these  reformers,  see  Martin  Kropf.  Bibliolfuea  MdHeen^s,  seu  de 
ViHs  et  ScriiitU  BenedkUnor,  MeUUenaiumy  p.  143, 163,  203, 206. 

vr  See  Liron,  S^pdmriUi  HUtcri(pte$  ti  lAtendnt,  torn.  iii.  p.  49. 
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with  irregularities  of  another  kind.  Beside  their  arro- 
gance, wmch  was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  litigious 
spirit,  an  ambitious  desire  of  encroaching  upon  the  nghts 
and  privileges  of  others,  an  insatiable  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  superstition,  and  the  itch  of  disputing  and  of  start- 
up absurd  and  intricate  questions  of  a  religious  kind,  pre- 
vailed among  them,  and  drew  upon  them  justly  the  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation  of  many.  It  was  this  wrangling 
spirit  that  perpetuated  the  controversies  which  had  sub- 
sisted so  long  between  them  and  the  bishops,  and  indeed  the 
whole  sacerdotal  order ;  and  it  was  their  vain  curiosity  and 
their  inordinate  passion  for  novelty,  that  made  the  divines, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  academies,  complain 
of  the  dangerous  and  destructive  errors  they  had  intro- 
duced into  religion.  These  complaints  were  repeated, 
without  interruption,  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  men- 
dicants had  any  credit ;  and  the  same  complaints  were  of- 
ten presented  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  exercised 
sufficiently  both  the  patience  and  subtilty  of  the  pontiffs 
and  theii:  ministers.  The  different  pontiffs  that  ruled  the 
church,  during  this  century,  were  differently  affected  to- 
ward the  mendicants ;  some  patronised  them,  others  op- 
posed them ;  and  this  circumstance  frequently  changed 
the  face  of  things,  and  for  a  long  time  rendered  the  deci- 
sion of  the  contest  dubious.'  The  persecution  that  was 
carried  on  against  the  beguins  became  also  an  occasion  of 
increasing  the  odium  thatliad  been  cast  upon  the  begging 
monks,  and  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
For  the  beguins  and  lollards,  to  escape  the  ftirj  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  bishops  and  otiiers,  frequently 
took  refuge  in  the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans,  Domini- 
cans, and  Augustinians,  hoping  that,  in  the  patronage  and 
.protection  of  these  powerful  and  respected  societies,  they 
'  is^puld  find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  calamities  that  op- 
V  .pressed  them.  Nor  were  their  hopes  entirely  disappoint- 
'  ed  here ;  but  the  storm  that  ^hitherto  pursued  them,  fell 
^  •  upon  their  new  patrons  and  protectors,tne  mendicants,  who, 
by  affordhig  a  refuge  to  a  sect  so  odious  to  the  clergy, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  that  sacred  or- 

X  Sec  Launoii  Lib,  de  Canoiu ;  omnis  Utrittsque  Sexus,  opp.  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  887, 
Roular,  Hist,  Jlcad,  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  189,  196,  204,  682,  55i*,  601,  617,  752.  Ant. 
M'ood,  JSntiq.  Oxon,  torn.  i.  p.  210,  212,  324. 
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der,  and  were  thereby  itirohiBd  Ja  dificuttiw  9(iApei||n- 
ities  of  various  kinds/  f*  v 

xxj.  The  more  austere  and  tebe11kiii»FriAMiSGaM«  «!•» 
Thebtoorihe  separating  themselres  from  the  ehmrch,  le- 
'i"''*'^  nounced  Uieir  allegiance  to  the  Roman  jprnnOA^ 
and  were  distinguished  by  tbib  appellation  of  fratnoeffi,  or 
miaorites^  contmued,  together  with  thehr  tertieriea,  the 
beghards,  to  carnr  on  an  open  war  aganiat  the  court  of 
Rome.  Their  headquaflers  were  in  Italy,  in  the  raanj^UBate 
of  Ancona,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  for  it  was 
there  that  their  leader  «m  chief  rmer  resided.  Ther  were 
persecuted,  about  the  middle  of  this  centunr,  with  Ibe 
greatest  severity  by  pope  NicMas  Y.  who  employed  efery 
method  he  could  think  of  to  vanqmah  theur  obstinaq^, 
sending  for  that  purpose  soccessiTe^a^jamsC  them  the  : 
Franciscan  monks,  armed  hosts,  and  cm  Au^sCratea,  atid  ij 
committing  to  the  flavMa  many  of  those  wh0  remeined  Ilk-  j 
moved  hj  all  these  means  cnT  converiiaau'  Thstf  heavjl^ 
persecution  was  carried  on  by  the  snedMfaig  pont&flb, 
and  by  none  with  greater  bitterness  and  velmnence  than 
by  Paul  n.  though  it  is  said,  that  thb  pope  chose  rather 
to  conquer  the  headstrong  and  stubborn  perseverance  of 
this  sect  by  imprisonment  and  exile,  than  by  fire  and  sword/ 
The  fratricelli,  on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  protec- 
tion of  several  persons  of  great  influence,  who  became 
their  patrons  on  account  of  the  strikinff  appearance  of 
sanctity  which  they  exhibited  to  the  world,  oppoeed  force 
to  force,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put  to  death  smne  of  the 
ini^uisitors,  among  whom  Angeio  of  Gamiddoli  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  tiieir  vengeance/  Nor  were  the  commotions  raised 
by  this  troublesome  sect  confined  to  Italy ;  other  coun- 
tries felt  the  efiects  of  their  petulant  zeal ;  and  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  where  they  preached  with  warmth  theirfavour- 
ite  doctrine,  that  the  true  imitation  of  Christ  consisted  in 
beggary,  and  extreme  poverty,  became  the  theatre  of  the 

y  See  the  preceding  century. 

z  Mauritius  Sartius,  De  ^9nHqua  PicetUum  cknttAt  Cuprmncmiana,  in  Ageli  Calogerr 
RaeeoUa  di  Opuseuli  Scieni^,  torn,  ixxix.  p.  39^  81,  97,  where  w«  have  several  extFMts 
from  the  Manuscript  Dialogue  of  Jacohus  de  Marchia  agtinst  tiM  Fratricelli. 

a  Ang.  Mar.  Quirini  FUa  PauU  XL  p.  78.  Jo.  Taiglonhis,  Prmf,  ad  CUrar.  VenH^r. 
Epistohs  nJ  J\Sa§liabtc.hivmf  torn.  i.  p.  43,  where  we  hare  an  account  of  the  booio  Ihat 
were  wrttt?n  ogainst  the  PratriceUi  by  NicholteFaliMriai  and  otben  uncter  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pau!  n.  and  which  are  yet  in  manuaeripC. 

b  See  the  *icla  Sanctor,  toio*  ii-  MaiL  ^  SM. 
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spiritual  war.""  The  king  of  Bohemia  was  well  affected 
to  these  fanatics,  granted  them  his  protection,  and  was,  on 
that  account,  excommunicated  by  Paul  11/  In  France, 
their  affairs  were  far  from  bein^  prosperous;  such  of 
them  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mquisitors  were  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,*  and  they  were  eagerly  searched  after  in 
the  province  of  Toulouse,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
where  great  numbers  of  them  lay  concealed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  escape  the  vigilance  ot  their  enemies ;  while 
several  of  their  scattered  parties  removed  to  Enghjid  and 
Ireland/  The  dreadful  series  of  calamities  and  persecu- 
tions that  pursued  this  miserable  sect  was  not  sufficient  to 
extinguish  it  entirely ;  for  it  subsisted  until  the  times  of 
the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries 
adopted  the  cause,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  Luther. 

XXII.  Of  the  religious  fratemit^s  that  were  founded  iIdl 
this  century,  none  deserves  a  more  honourable 
mention,  than  the  brethren  and  clerks  of  the  com-  STuS^uSS 
mon  Ufe,  as  they  called  themselves,  who  lived  under  tS^^^ 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  were  eminently  use-  "'"^ 
ful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  learning,  and  virtue. 
This  society  had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  age  by 
Gerard  de  Groote,  a  native  of  De venter,^  and  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  fervent  piety  and  extensive  erudition ;  it 
was  not  however  before  the  present  century,  that  it  re- 
ceived a  proper  degree  of  consistence,  and  having  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Constance,  flourished  in 
Holland,  the  Lower  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  brethren^  or 
clerks^  and  the  illiterate,  who  though  they  occupied  separate 
habitations,  lived  in  the  firmest  bonds  of  fraternal  union. 
The  clerks  applied  themselves  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  the  studv  of  poUte  literature,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  They  composed  learned  works  for  the 
instruction  of  their  contemporaries,  and  erected  schooh 

c  Jo.  Georaii  Scbelhornii  ^cta  Hiatoriea  Eedes.  part  i.  p.  66,  233. 

d  Qairini  Vita  PnU  H.  p.  73. 

e  I  have  in  manuflaript  in  my  possession,  the  acts,  or  decrees  of  the  InquuUian  tgtliist 
John  Gudakhi  de  CtstelUone  and  Francis  de  Archata,  both  of  them  Fratricelli,  who  were 
humt  in  France  in  the  year  1454. 

f  Wood,  JMiq,  Oxmiiens.  torn.  iL  p.  S38. 

g  The  life  of  thb  famous  Dutchman,  Gerard  Groote,  was  written  by  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  and  Is  to  be  found  in  hit  Woifcf.  Iftatittdf  at  the  head  of  the  Ihes  of  oleTen  of  his 
copiemponries,  wbkb  wnt  conpoeed  by  thk  etOtaMmX  wii^t. 
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and  seminaries  of  learning  wherever  they  went  Hie 
illiterate  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  exercised  with  success  the  mechanic 
arts.  Neither  of  the  two  classes  w^ere  imder  the  restndnt 
of  religious  vows  ;  yet  they  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
this  community  was  the  great  bond  of  their  union.  The 
sisters  of  this  virtuous  society  lived  much  in  the  same 
manner,  and  employed  the  hours,  that  were  not  conse- 
crated to  prayer  and  reading,  in  the  education  of  young 
«rls,  and  in  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  their  sex. 
The  schools,  that  were  erected  by  the  clei^s  of  this  fra* 
temity,  acquired  a  great  and  illustrious  reputation  in  this 
century.  From  them  ii^sued  forth  those  immortal  restorers 
of  leamii^  and  taste  that  save  a  new  face  to  the  republic 
of  letters  in  Germany  and  Holland,  such  as  Erasmus  of  Rot- 
terdam, Alexander  Hegius,  John  Murmelius,  and  several 
others.^  The  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  seemed 
to  diminish  the  credit  of  these  excellent  schools^  which 
from  that  period  began  to  decline,  and  of  which  there  are 
at  this  time  but  ven'  few  remaining.  The  brethren  of  the 
conunon  life  were  u*equentl^  called  beghards  and  loQards, 
appellations  that  had  been  ^iven  to  so  many  different  sects, 
and  were  obligcid  to  sustam  the  insults  and  opposition  of 
the  clergy  ana  monks,  who  had  an  inexpressible  aversion 
to  every  thing  that  bore  the  remotest  aspect  of  learning  or 
taste.^ 

TiH,Gr««k  XXIII.  Of  the  Greeks,  who  acquired  a  name  by 
'"^^"'  their  learned  productions,  the  most  eminent  were, 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several  treatises, 
and  among  others  of  a  book  against  the  heresies  that  had 
troubled  Uie  church ;  to  which  we  may  add  Ms  writings 
against  the  Latins,  which  are  not  extant  ;*" 

h  Accounts  of  this  order  have  been  given  by  Aub.  Mireus,  ia  bis  Cknmicpn-  si  JL 
1384,  and  by  Helyot,  in  his  Hittory  cf  the  Rdigiow  Orders,  torn.  iii.  But,  in  that 
which  I  haw  here  given,  there  are  some  circumstances  taken  iVom  ancient  records 
not  yet  published.  I  have  in  my  possession  several  manuscripts,  which  famish  mate- 
«ials  for  a  much  clearer  and  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
giess  of  this  order,  than  can  be  derived  from  the  books  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on 
that  sulyect. 

i  We  read  frequently,  in  the  records  of  this  century,  of  schools  erected  by  the  Lol- 
lards, and  sometimes  by  the  Beghards,  at  Deventer,  Brunswic,  Konigsberg,  and  Mon- 
ster, and  many  other  places.  Now  these  Lollards  were  the  clerks  of  the  conunon  life, 
who,  on  account  of  their  virtue,  industry,  and  learning,  which  rendered  them  to  aseM 
in  the  education  of  yonth^  were  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  sevaral  cities  to  istidc 
among  them. 

k  Jo.  Att).  Fabricius,  BM.  Grme.  toL  juv.  p.  48.  Bich.  Simon,  CriHq^  4e  Ut  Wfio- 
thrque  Eedt$,  f»  Jtf.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  400. 
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Josephus  Bryennius,  who  wrote  a  book  ConcerniDg  the 
Trinity,  and  another  against  the  Latins ; 

M acarius  Macres,  wnose  animosity  against  the  Latins 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  height ; 

George  Phranza,  whose  historical  talent  makes  a  figure 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Byzantine  historians ; 

Marcus  Ephesius,  who  was  an  obstinate  enemy  to  the 
council  of  Florence ; 

Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  illustrious  protector  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Platonic  school,  a  man  of  unparalleled  genius 
and  erudition;  but  much  hated  by  the  Greeks,  because  he 
seemed  to  le^  n  to  the  party  of  the  Latins,  and  proposed  a 
union  of  the  two  nations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  ;*" 

Grcorge  Scholarius,  otherwise  called  Gennadius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Latins,  and  more  especiially  against  the 
council  of  Florence,  with  more  learning,  candour,  and 
perspicuity  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen ;" 

George  Gemistius  Pletho,  a  man  of  eminent  leamng, 
who  excited  many  of  the  Italians  to  the  study,  not  only  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  in  particular,  but  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature in  general ; 

George  of  Trapezond,  who  translated  several  of  the  most 
eminent  Grecian  authors  into  Latin,  and  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Latins  against  the  Greeks  by  his  dexterous 
and  eloquent  pen ; 

George  Godinus,  of  whom  we  hare  yet  remaining  seve- 
ral proouctions  relating  to  the  By:  tUtine  history* 

XXIV.  The  tribe  of  Latin  writers  that  adorned  or  dis- 
honoured this  century  is  not  to  be  numbered.  ^^^  ^^ 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  enu- . 
meration  of  those  who  wrote  upon  theological  matters,, 
and  even  of  these  we  shall  only  mention  the  most  eminent. 
At  their  head  we  may  justly  place  John  Grerson,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  the  most  illustrious  ornament 
that  this  a^e  can  boast  of,  a  man  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  authority,  whom  the  council  of  Constance  looked  upon 
as  its  oracle,  the  lovers  of  liberty  as  their  patron,  and 

1  Rich.  SimoD,  /.  c.  torn*  i.  p.  431. 

m  For  an  account  of^Beasarion,  and  the  other  learned  men  here  mentioned,  see  Bor> 
nemaAod  Body,  in  their  histories  of  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Italy,  by  the  Greeks 
that  took  rtfuge  there  after  the  taking  of  CoMtantinople ;  add  to  these  the  Bibliothset 
Oraea  of  Fabricius. 

n  Rich.  Simon,  Crmfonet  de  rEglise  OrientdUgwr  U  Tr<ttifuAsUnctx^\at^,,^.9Xy%sdi 
OHUqne  tl^  M.  Du  PWf  torn.  i.  p.  4^8. 
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whose  memory  is  yet  precious  to  such  among  the  French 
as  are  at  all  zealous  for  the  maintenaiice  of  their  priviki^ 
against  papal  despotism."*  This  excellent  man  published 
a  consioerable  number  of  treatises  that  were  admiraUj 
adapted  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  WQ^ 
ship,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  heal  die 
wounds  of  a  dividea  church ;  though,  in  some  respects  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  thoroughly  the  aemands 
and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  most  emi- 
nent among  the  other  theological  writers  were, 

Nicolas  de  Clemangis,  a  man  of  uncommon  candour 
and  integrity,  who  lamented  in  the  most  eloquent  and  af- 
fecting strains,  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  the  unha[^ 
py  state  of  the  Christian  church  f 

Alphonsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  loaded  the 
Holy  Scriptiures  with  an  unwieldy  and  voluminous  Com- 
mentary, and  composed  also  other  works,  in  which  there 
is  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad ; 

Ambrose  of  Camalauli,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
reputation  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  his  uncommon  acquaintance  with  Grecian 
literature,  as  also  by  the  zeal  and  industry  he  discovered 
in  the  attempts  he  made  to  effectuate  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins ; 

Nicolas  de  Cusa,  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  no  mean 
genius,  though  not  so  famed  for  the  soUdity  of  his  judg- 
ment, as  may  appear  from  a  work  of  his,  entitled  Conjec- 
tures concerning  the  last  day  ;"* 

John  Nieder,  whose  writings  are  very  proper  to  give  us 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  voyages  and  transactionsnave 
rendered  him  famous ; 

John  Capistran,  who  was  in  high  esteem  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  ardour  and  vehemence  with 

o  See  Du  Pin,  Gersomanorum  Ubri  it.  which  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Gerson,  which  we  owe  to  that  laborious  author,  and  which  was  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  five  Yolumes  folio,  in  the  year  1706.  See  idso  Jo.  Launoii  HUtaria  Gwmnan 
B^gH  JSTavarrtni^  part  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  614,  torn.  i?.  part  L  opp.  Herm.  ^n^r 
Bardt,  •Acta  ConcU.  Constant,  torn.  i.  part  \r,  p.  26. 

p  See  Launoii  HUtor,  Gynuuu.  Jiavarr,  part  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ill.  p.  555.  LoofveTa) 
But.  de  PEgUse  ^Gallkme,  torn.  xit.  p.  436.  The  works  of  Clemangis  were  puSisbed! 
some  pieces  excepted,  at  Leyden,  with  a  glossary,  in  the  year  iCSl/by  Lydhis/^^^ 

q  Bayle,  Reponse  aux  Queshofw  ifun  PrwmeUd,  torn.  ii.  cap.  cxrii.  p.  517.  n^  worki 
of  Nitolto  WAS  publfohed,  in  one  Toluiiie>  at  Bevil,  in  the  year  1565. 
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which  he  defended  the  jurisdiction  and  majesty  of  the 
pontiffs  s^ainst  all  their  enemies  and  opposers ;' 

John  Wesselus  and  Jerome  Savanaroia,  who  may  justly 
be  placed  amongthe  wisest  and  worthiest  men  of  this  age. 
The  former,  who  was  a  native  of  Groningen,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraorduiarv  penetration  and  sagacity  was 
called  the  light  of  the  worlds  propagated  several  of  those 
doctrines,  which  Luther  afterward  mculcated  with  greater 
evidence  and  energy,  and  animadverted  with  freedom  and 
candour  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church/  The 
latter  was  a  Dominican  and  a  native  of  Ferrara,  remarkable 
for  piety,  eloquence,  and  learning,  who  touched  the  sores 
of  the  church  with  a  heavier  hand,  and  inveighed  against 
the  pontiffs  with  greater  severity.  This  freeoom  cost  him 
dear ;  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  iat  Florence  in  the 
year  1498,  and  bore  his  fate  with  the  most  triumphant  for- 
titude and  serenity  of  mind  ;' 

Alphonsus  Spina,  who  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews 
and  »aracens,  which  he  called  Fortalitium  Fidei. 

To  all  these  we  must  join  the  whole  tribe  of  the  scho- 
lastic writers,  whose  chief  ornaments  were,  John  Gapreo- 
lus,  John  de  Turrecremata,  Antoninus  of  Florence,  Diony- 
sius  a  Ryckel,  Henry  Gorcomius,  Gabriel  Biel,  Stephen 
Brulifer,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
mystics  were,  Vincentius  Ferrerinus,  Henry  Harpnius» 
Laurentius  Justinianus,  Bemardinus  Senensis,and  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  who  shone  among  these  with  a  superior  lustre^ 
and  to  whom  the  famous  book  Concerning  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,  is  commonly  attributed.*' 


T  Lenfant,  HUUrirt  de  la  Guerre  des  HusaUet,  torn.  U.  p.  S54.     Waddingi  Jhmales 
nomm,  torn.  iz.  p.  67. 

0  Jo.  Henr.  Maii  Vita  Reuehlinif  p.  156. 

t  B.  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Parerga  HUtorieo  Thedogiea,  The  life  of  SaTanarola  was 
written  by  J.  Francis  Picus,  and  published  in  two  Tolumes,  8to.  at  Paris,  with  Tsrioa 
annotations,  letters,  and  ori^nal  pieces  by  Quetif,  in  the  year  1674.  The  sasa  edi* 
tor  publbbed  also  at  Parb,  thai  same  year,  the  SpirUual  and  JlteeHe  Epiatlet  of  Sa?ft» 
narola,  translated  from  the  Italian  into  Latin.  See  Echard,  SeripUr.  Frmdkaicr.  toau 
i.p.  884. 

u  The  late  Abbe  Langlet  de  Fr«*''tioy  promised  the  world  a  demonstration  that  tlda 
ftmous  book,  whose  true  author  has  been  so  much  disputed  among  the  learned,  waa 
originally  written  in  French  by  a  person  named  Gersen,  or  Gerson,  and  only  translated 
into  Latin  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  See  Granetus  in  LMoiaianiSj  part  ii.  tom.  It.  part  0. 
opp.  p.  414,  415.  The  history  of  this  famous  book  is  given  1^  Vincentius  ThuilnerioBy 
in  the  Opera  Postkuma  MabUhni  et  Rnmarti,  tom.  iiL  p.  54. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  8TATK  OF  RELIGION,  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHUICS 

PURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  state  of  reli^on  was  become  so  corrupt  among 
the  Latins,  that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  aay 
ttiC*^  ^^  thing  that  could  attract  the  esteem  of  the  trulj 
v^  virtuous  and  judicious  part  of  mankind.     Thisis 

a  fact,  which  even  they  whose  prejudices  render  them  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  it,  wUl  never  presume  to  deny. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  religion  had  scarcely  a 
better  aspect  than  among  the  Latins  ;  at  least,  if  the  dif- 
ference was  in  their  favour,  it  was  far  from  being  consider- 
able. The  worship  of  the  Deity  consbted  in  a  round  of 
frivolous  and  insipid  ceremonies.  The  discourses  of  those 
who  instructed  the  people  in  public,  were  not  only  desti- 
tute of  sense,  judgment,  and  spirit,  but  even  of  piety  and 
devotion,  and  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  motley 
mixture  of  the  grossest  fictions,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant inventions.  The  reputation  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  piety  was  easily  acquired  ;  it  was  lavished  upon  those 
who  professed  a  profound  veneration  for  the  sacred  order, 
and  tneir  ghostly  head  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  studied  to 
render  the  saints,  i.  e.  the  clergy,  tneir  ministers,  propi- 
tious by  frequent  and  rich  donations,  who  were  exact  and 
regular  in  the  observance  of  the  stated  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  who  had  wealth  enough  to  pay  the  fines  which 
the  papal  quaestors  had  annexed  to  the  commission  of  all 
the  diflerent  degrees  of  transgression ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  purchase  indulgences.  Such  were  the  ingredients  of  or- 
dinary piety ;  but  such  as  added  to  these  a  certain  degree 
of  austerity  and  bodily  mortification,  were  placed  in  the 
highest  order  of  worthies,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
those  who  were  studious  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  reli- 
gious matters,  to  investigate  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  to  modeftheir  lives  and  manners  after  the 

{)recepts  and  example  of  the  divine  Saviour,  was  extreme- 
y  small,  and  such  had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
gibbet,  in  an  age  where  virtue  and  sense  were  looKed  upon 
as  heretical. 
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II.  This  miserable  state  of  things,  this  enormous  per- 
version of  religion  and  morality  throughout  almost 

all  the  western  provinces,  was  observed  and  de-  Si'^JTeSl 
piored  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  who  all  en-  fZ!^^  // 
deavoiu'ed,  though  in  different  ways,  to  stem  the  **''*''"'  **'*'^'' 
torrent  of  superstition,  and  to  reform  a  corrupt  church. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  the  disciples  of  Wickliff,  whom 
the  multitude  had  stigmatized  with  the  odious  title  of 
Lollards,  continued  to  mvei^h  against  the  despotic  laws  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy. "^ 
The  Waldenses,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  on  all 
sides,  and  from  every  quarter,  raised  their  voices  even  in 
the  remote  valleys  and  lurking  places  whither  they  were 
driven  by  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  called  aloud 
for  succour  to  the  expiring  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Even  in  Italy,  many,  and  among  others,  the  famous  Sava- 
narola,  had  the  courage  to  declare,  that  Rome  was  be- 
come tlie  image  of  Babylon ;  and  this  notion  was  soon 
adopted  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  persuaded  that 
their  honours,  influence,  and  riches  would  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  knowledge  amone  the  people, 
and  would  receive  inexpressible  detriment  from  the  down- 
fal  of  superstition,  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  every 
thing  that  had  the  remotest  aspect  of  a  reformation,  and 
imposed  silence  upon  these  importunate  censors,  by  the 
formidable  authority  of  Are  and  sword. 

III.  The  religious  dissensions  that  had  been  excited  in 
Bohemia  by  the  ministry  of  John  Huss  and  Ids  commotion* 
disciple  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  were  doubly  in-  '■"^*»«"*»- 
flamed  by  the  deplorable  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  broke  out  into  an  ouen  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  savage  and  unparalleled  barbarity. 
The  followers  of  Huss,  who  pleaded  for  the  administration 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  holy  sacrament,  being  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  in  various  ways  by  the  emissaries  and 
ministers  of  the  court  of  Rome,  retired  to  a  steep  and  high 
mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  in  which  they  held  their 
religious  meetings,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Loni's  supper  under  both  kinds.        This  mountain  they 

w  See  Wilkins,  Comcilia  Magn<t  Briiann,  tt  lifbern.  torn.  ir.    Wood,  •fnltiq,  Otron. 
^oin.  i.  p.  80S,  804, 
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called  Tabor,  from  the  tents  which  they  at  first  erected 
there  for  their  habitation ;  and  in  process  of  time  they 
raised  a  slronc;  fortification  for  its  defence,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  well-built  and  regular  city.  Nor  did  they  stop  here; 
but,  forming  more  pfraiul  and  important  projects,  they  chose 
for  their  chiefs,  Nicholas  of  Hussmet,  and  the  famous  John 
Ziska,  a  Boheniiun  knight,  a  man  of  the  most  undaunted 
couraij:e  and  resolution;  and  proposed,  under  the  stand- 
ards of  these  valiant  leaders,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Huss 
and  Jerome,  upon  the  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
obtain  a  Uberty  of  worshipping  God  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  that  which  was  prescribed  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  ISiicholas,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1420,  Ziska  commanded  alone  this  warliKc  body, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  army  increase  from  day 
to  day.  During  the  first  tumults  of  tnis  war,  which  were 
no  more  than  a  ])relude  to  calamities  of  a  much  more 
dreadfid  kind,  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  departed 
this  life  in  the  year  1419.* 
IV.  The  emperor  vSigismund,  who  succeeded  bim  in  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  employed  not  only  edicts  and 
wi?r  «"kS  OT  remonstrances,  but  also  tfce  terror  of  penal  laws, 
iRc^opiM'"**  and  the  force  of  arms,  to  put  an  end  to  these  la- 
^"*  mentable  divisions  ;  and  great  *  numbers  of  the 

Hussites  perished,  by  his  orders,  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  The  Bohemians,  irritated  by  these  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings, threw  ofi'  his  despotic  yoke  in  the  j-ear  J 420, 
and,  with  Ziska  at  their  head,  made  war  against  their 
sovereign.  This  famous  leader,  though  deprived  of  his 
sight,  discovered,  in  every  step  he  took,  such  an  admira- 
ble mixture  of  prudence  and  intrepidity,  that  his  name 
became  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1424,  the  pluraUty  of  the  Hussites 
chose  for  their  general  Procopius  Rasa,  a  man  also  of 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  who  maintained  their 
cause,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit  and  success. 
The  acts  of  barbarity  that  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
were  shocking  and  terrible  beyond  expression ;  for,  not- 

iCjP  X  Thii^  prince  bad  no  sooner  begun  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  council  oi 
Coni«tancc  against  the  HuMites,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Prague  took  fire  at  this  proceed- 
ing, raised  a  tumult,  murdcrrd  the  magistrates  who  publi.sbed  the  order,  and  committed 
other  outrages,  which  filled  the  court  of  Wenctslaub  with  consternationi  and  so  aflected 
that  pusillanimous  monnrrh,  that  he  vaa  eeizcd  witli  an  apoplezji  ofvhich  he  died  in 
n.  fev  da?s. 
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withstanding  the  irreconcilable  opposition  that  there  was 
between  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  contending  parties, 
they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible  point,  that  it  was  in- 
nocent and  lawful  to  persecute  and  extirpate  with  fire  and 
sword  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  and  such  they  re- 
ciprocally appeared  to  be  in  each  others  eyes.  The  Bo- 
hemians maintained  that  iluss  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
death  at  Constance,  and  consequently  revenged,  with  the 
utmost  fury,  the  injury  that  had  been  done  hun.  They 
acknowledge<l  it,  ncveitheless,  as  an  incontestable  princi- 
ple, that  heretics  were  woilhy  of  ca)>ital  punishment ;  but 
they  denied  obstinately  that  Uuss  was  a  heretic.  This 
pernicious  maxim  then,  was  the  source  of  that  cruelty  that 
dishonoured  the  exploits  of  both  the  parties  in  this  dread- 
ful war ;  and  it  is  perhaps  dillicult  to  determine,  which  of 
the  two  carried  this  cruelty  to  the  greatest  height. 

V.  All  those  who  undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  tlie 
Bohemian  martyr,  set  out  upon  the  same  prhici-  The  cam- 
ples, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  ''"'"* 
seemed  to  agree  both  hi  their  religious  sentiments,  and  in 
their  demands  upon  the  church  and  government  from 
which  they  had  withdrawn  themselves.  But  as  their 
numbers  increased,  their  union  diminished,  and  their 
army  being  prodigiously  augmented,  by  a  confluence  of 
strangers  from  all  (quarters,  a  great  dissension  arose 
among  them,  which,  in  the  year  1420,  came  to  an  open 
rupture,  and^divided  this  multitude  into  two  great  factions,, 
which  were  distins^uishcd  hv  the  titles  of  Calixtines  and 
Taborites.  The  former,  wlio  were  so  called  from  their 
insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  ruj),  or  chalice,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  tlie  eucharist,  were  mild  in  llieir  proceedings,  and 
modest  in  their  demands,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  over- 
turn the  ancient  system  of  church  i^overninent,  or  to  make 
any  considerable  changes  hi  the  religion  which  was  pub- 
licly received.  All  that  they  recjuired,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  four  articles  wliich  follow.  They  de- 
manded, first,  that  the  word  of  Cod  shovdd  be  explained  to 
the  people  in  a  plain  and  {xrspicuous  maimer,  without  the 
mixture  of  superstitious  comments  or  inventions;  secondly, 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  both  khuls  ;  Ihinlly,  that  the  clergy,  instead  of 
employing  all  their  attention  and  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of 

VOL.  n.  70 
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riches  and  power,  should  turn  their  thoughts  to  objects 
more  suitable  to  their  profession,  and  be  ambitious  of  living 
and  acting  as  became  the  successors  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
and  fourthly,  that  transgressions  of  a  more  heinous  kind, 
or  mortal  sins,  should  be  pmiished  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  enormity.  In  this  great  faction  however  there  were 
some  subordmate  sects,  who  were  divided  upon  several 
points.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  one 
occasion  of  dispute ;  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  who  niaul  first  pro- 
posed the  celenration  of  that  ordinance  under  both  kinds, 
was  of  opinion,  that  infants  had  a  right  to  partake  of  it, 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  many ;  while  others  main- 
tained the  contrary  doctrine,  and  confined  the  privilege  in 
question  to  persons  of  riper  years/ 

VI.  The  aemands  of  the  Taborites,  who  derived  their 
name  from  a  mountain  well  known  in  sacred  his- 
T«b«rHM.  tory,  were  much  more  ample.  They  not  only  in- 
sisted upon  reducing  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  its  primitive 
simplicity  ;  but  reauired  also,  that  the  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  snould  be  reformed  in  the  same  manner, 
the  authority  of  the  pope  destroyed,  the  form  of  divine 
worship  changed  ;  they  demanded,  in'  a  word,  the  erection 
of  a  new  church,  a  new  hierarchy,  in  which  Christ  alone 
should  reign,  and  all  things  should  be  carried  on  by  a  dirine 
direction  and  impulse.  In  maintaining  these  extravagant 
demands,  the  principal  doctors  amon^  the  Taborites,  such 
as  Martin  Loquis,  a  Moravian,  and  his  followers,  went  so 
far  as  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  cliimerical  notion,  that 
Christ  would  descend  in  person  upon  earth,  armed  with 
fire  and  sword,  to  extirpate  heresj^  and  purify  the  church 
from  its  multiplied  corruptions.  These  ^atical  dreams 
they  propagated  every  where,  and  taught  them  even  in  a 
I^ublic  manner  with  unparalleled  confidence  and  presump- 
tion. It  is  this  entliusiastic  class  of  the  Hussites  alone,  that 
we  are  to  look  upon  as  accountably  for  aU  those  abomina- 
ble acts  of  violence,  rapine,  desolation,  and  murder  which 
are  too  indiscriminately  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Hussites, 
in  general,  and  to  their  two  leaders  Zisca  and  Procopius 
in  particular.*     It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  a 

y  Byzinii  Diarinm  ffttfn/tcimt,  p.  130. 

z  From  the  following  opinions  and  maxims  of  the  Taborites,  wbich  may  be  teen  iu^ 
the  Dfoiftim  Ilusnticum  of  Byziniim,  we  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their  detestable  bar' 
fiarity;    '^Omnes  Ifj^is  Chr^ati  advdr^rii  dcbcnt  puniri  septem  pla^ps  noriSBimis,  td      | 
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great  part  of  the  Hussites  had  imbibed  the  most  barbarous 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  executing 
vengeance  upon  their  enemies,  against  whom  they  breath- 
ed nothing  but  bloodshed  and  fury,  without  any  mixture  of 
humanity  or  compassion. 

VII.  In  the  year  1433,  the  council  of  Basil  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and  for  that   ibecmmo- 
purpose  invited  the  Bohemians  to  their  assembly.  hJiVi  urSr 
The  Bohemians,  accepting  this  invitation,  sent  ******* 
ambassadors,  and,  among  others,  Procopius  their  leader, 
to  represent  them  in  that  council.     But,  after  many  warm 
debates,  these  messengers    of  peace  returned  without 
having  effected  any  thing  that  might  even  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired.    The 
Galixtines  were  not  averse  to  peace ;  but  no  methods  of 
persuasion  could  engage  the  Taborites  to  yield.  This  mat-* 
ter  however  was  transacted  with  more  success  by  ^neas 
Sylvius  and  others,  whom  the  council  sent  into  jBohemia 
to  renew  the  conferences.    For  these  new  legates,  by  al- 
lowing the  Calixtines  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, satisfied  them  in  the  point  which  they  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  and  thereby  reconciled  them  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff*.   But  the  Taborites  remained  firm,  adhered  inflexibly 
to  their  first  principles ;  and  neither  the  artifice  nor  elo- 
quence of  Sylvius,  nor  the  threats,  sufferings,  and  perse- 
cutions to  which  their  cause  exposed  them,  could  vanauish 
their  obstinate  perseverance  in  it.    From  this  period  in- 
deed they  began  to  review  their  religious  tenets,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  with  a  design  to  render  them 
more  perfect.    This  review,  as  it  was  executed  with  great 

quarum  executionemfideles  foot  proTOcandi.    In  iito  tempoic  ultionis  Cbristuji  in  jiua 
humilitate  et  miseratione  non  est  imitandus  ad  iptos  pec«*tores,  «ed  in  zelo  et  furora 
et  juata  retributione.      In  hoc  tempore  ultionis,  quilibe^  fidelis,  etiam  presbyter,  91MM* 
iumamque  tpiriiuaUM^  est  vurfeitcfiM,  qui  gladium  suuv  corporalem  prohibet  a  sanguine 
adTersarionim  legis  Christi,  sed  debet  manus  suas  Javare  in  eomm  sangoine  et  sancti- 
ficare."    From  men,  who  adopted  such  horrid  and  fdetestable  maxims,  what  could  be 
expected  but  the  most  abominable  acts  of  injustice  and  cnicitj  ?    For  an  account  of 
this  dreadful  and  calamitous  war,  the  reader  may  consult,  beside  the  ancient  writers, 
such  as  Sylvius,  Theobaldus,  (^ehlcus,  «nd  otherv,  Lenfant,  Hittobn  de  fa  Gutrre  dea 
BuitiUgf  which  was  published  at  Amv^erdam  in  two  volumes,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1731. 
To  this  history  it  will  howe? er  b»  advisable  (o  add  the  Diarimm  BdU  ihusUki  oi  By- 
xinus,  a  book  worthy  of  the  Wg^est  esteem,  on  account  of  the  emndour  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  it  is  eoiqpMed,  and  which  Mr.  Lenfant  does  not  seem  to  hare  con- 
sulted.   This  valuable  production  has  been  published,  tboudi  incomplete.  At  the  sixth 
Tolume  of  the  RdifidM  MamucripUrmn  of  the  Tery  learned  John  Peter  Ziudwig.     Soe 
also  Beftusobre*s  sapplement  to  the  Uistotre  de  U  Guerre  de$  HitisUei^  Lausanne,  1745, 
it  4to. 


tort. 
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prudence  and  impartiality,  produced  a  very  ^ood  effect, 
and  gave  a  rational  aspect  to  the  religion  of  this  sect,  who 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  war,  abandoned  the  doc- 
trines, which,  upon  serious  examination,  they  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  and 
banished  from  their  communion  all  those  whose  disordered 
brains,  or  licentious  manners  might  expose  them  to  re- 
proach. The  Taborites,  thus  new  modelled,  were  the 
same  with  those  Bohemian  brethren,  or  piccards,  i.  e.  beg- 
hards,  as  their  adversaries  called  them,  who  joined  Luth^ 
and  his  successors  at  the  reformation,  and  of  whom  there 
are  at  this  day  many  of  the  descendants  and  followers  in 
Poland  and  otnqr  countries. 

VIII.  Among  the  greatest  part  of  the  interpreters  of 
commenu.  Scripturc  that  lived  m  this  century,  we  find  no- 
thing worthy  of  applause,  if  we  except  their  zeal 
and  their  good  intentions.     Such  of  them  as  aimed  at 
something  higher  than  the  character  of  bare  compilers, 
and  ventured  to  draw  their  explications  from  their  own 
sense  of  things,  did  little  more  than  amuse,  or  rather  de- 
lude their  readers  with  mystical  and  allegorical  fiincies. 
At  the  head  of  this  class  of  writers  is  AJphonsus  Tostatus, 
bishop  of  Avila,  whose  voluminous  commentaries  upon  the 
sacred  writings  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  but  their  enor- 
mous bulk.    Laurentius  Valla  is  entitled  to  a  more  favour- 
able judgment,  and  his  small  collection  of  Critical  and 
Grammatical  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament  is  far 
from  being  destitute  of  merit,  since  it  pointed  out  to  suc- 
ceeding authors  the  true  method  of  removing  the  difficulties 
that  sometimes  present  themselves  to  such  as  study  with 
attention  the  divine  oracles.     It  is  proper  to  observe  here, 
that  these  sacred  books  were,  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms 
and  states  of  Europe,  translated  into  the  language  of  each 
respective  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
ana  Britain.     This  circumstance  naturally  excited  the 
expectations  of  a  considerable  change  in  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, and  made  the  thinking  few  hope,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  would  be  soon  reformed  by  the  light,  that 

a  See  AdHani  Regcnvol»chu  Hisioria  Ecdes.  proDinciar,  Sdmconicar.  lib.  li.  cap.  TiiL  p. 
165.  Joach.  Camerarii  Hittorka  yarrtUio  defratnan  Ecelenb  in  Bohtirda,  Monma^  d 
PoUmay  Heidelb.  1605,  in  4to.  Jo.  Laaitii  Uistoriuftotntm  BohenAeontmf  which  I  pos- 
sess in  manuscript,  aind  of  ivhich  the  eiajkih  book  was  published  in  8vo,  at  Anisterdaifti 
fti  fhe  Tear  1649. 
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could  not  but  arise  from  consuliting  the  genuine  sources  of 
divine  truth. 

IX.  The  schools  of  divinity  made  a  miserable  figure  in 
this  century.  They  were  filled  with  teachers,  xb^  «houtiic 
who  loaded  their  memory,  and  that  of  their  disci-  ',;;r,™n«"'h.ied 
pies,  with  unintellipble  distinctions  and  unmean-  ■"**  "w**^- 
mg  sounds,  that  they  might  thus  dispute  and  discourse 
Avith  an  appearance  of  method,  upon  matters  which  they 
did  not  understand.  There  were  now  few  remaining,  of 
those  who  proved  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion 
by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  who,  with  all  their 
defects,  were  much  superior  to  the  vain  and  obscure 
pedants  of  whom  we  now  speak.  The  senseless  jai^on 
of  the  latter  did  not  escape  the  just  and  heavy  censure  of 
some  learned  and  judicious  persons,  who  looked  upon 
their  method  of  teaching  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion,  and  to  tne  advancement  of  genuine 
and  solid  piety.  Accordingly,  various  plans  were  forined 
by  different  persons,  some  of  which  had  for  their  object 
the  abolition  of  this  method,  others  its  reformation,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  the  schoolmen  increased 
from  day  to  day.  The  mystics,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  largely  hereafter,  were  ardently 
bent  upon  banishing  entirely  this  scholastic  theology  out 
of  the  Christian  church.  Others,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  treat  matters  with  more  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon 
its  total  suppression,  but  were  of  opimon,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reform  it,  by  abolishing  all  vain  and  useless  sub- 
jects of  debate,  by  restraining  the  rage  of  disputing  that 
had  infected  the  seminaries  of  theology,  and  by  seasoning 
the  subtilty  of  the  schoolmen  with  a  happy^  temperature  of 
mystic  sensibili^  and  simplicity.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  famous  uerson,  who  laboured  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  assiduity  in  correctuig  and  reforming  the  disorders  and 
abuses  that  the  scholastic  divines  had  introduced  into  the 
seminaries,^  as  also  by  Savanarola,  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  and 
Nicholas  Cusanus,  whose  treatise  concerning  learned  igno- 
rance is  still  extant.' 

b  Rich.  SimoD,  LeUrts  Clunaits,  torn.  ii.  p.  269,  and  Critique  de  U  BibliUkique  j^cefCM- 
aatiqw  M.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  491.  Thomasii  Originta  Histor.  PhilM.  p.  56,  and  princi* 
palljaGersonis  Mdhodus  Tkedo^m  Sh^endi^  in  Lauooii  Historia  Gymaas,  ^marrenij 
torn.  />.  opp.  put  i,  p.  330,     _ 
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x«  The  litigious  herd  of  schoolmen  found  a  new  chssirf 
enemies  equally  keen,  in  the  restorers  of  elo- 
52*SSSm^  quence  and  letters,  who  were  not  all  however  of 
JlrTilldSl^  me  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
i****^         treating  these  solemn  quibblers.     Some  of  then 
covered  with  ridicule,  and  loaded  with   invectives,  die 
scholastic  doctrine,  and  demanded  its  suppression,  as  a 
most  trifling  and  absurd  system,  that  was  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  mmd,  and 
every  way  proper  to  prevent  the  growth  of  genius  and 
true  science.    Others  looked  upon  this  system  as  siq>- 
portable,  and  only  proposed  illustrating  and  polishii^  it 
Dy  the  powers  of  eloquence,  thus  to  render  it  more  intel- 
lifiible  and  eleffant    Of  this  class  was  Paulus  Cortesius, 
who  wrote,  with  this  view,  a  Conunentary  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  hiinself,  he  forms  a 
happy  union  between  eloquence  and  theology,  and  clotiies 
the  principal  intricacies  of  scholastic  divini^  with  the 
graces  of  an  agreeable  and  perspicuous  style/     But  after 
all,  the  scholastic  theology,  supported  by  the  extraonfi- 
nary  credit  and  authority  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, maintained  its  ground  against  its  various  opposers, 
nor  could  these  two  religious  orders,  who  excelled  in  that 
litigious  kind  of  learning,  bear  the  thoughts  of  losii^  the 
glory  they  had  acquired  bv  quibbhng  and  disputing  m  the 
pompous  jargon  of  the  schools. 

XI.  Tms  vain  philosophy  however  grew  daUy  more 
tod  m\9o  bf  contemptible  in  tne  esteem  of  me  judicious  and 
UMmyttict.  jjj^  mse^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mystics 
^thered  strength,  and  saw  their  friends  and  abettors  mul- 
tiply on  all  sides.  Among  these  there  were  indeed  cer- 
tarn  men  of  distinguished  merit,  who  are  chargeable  with 
few  of  the  errors  and  extravagances  that  were  mingled 
with  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  that  famous  sect,  such 
as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  Germanic  theolo- 
gy, so  highly  commended  by  Luther,  Laurentius,  Justi- 
ruanus,  Savanarola,  and  others.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  writers  of  this  sect,  such  as  Vincentius,  Per- 
rerius,  Henricus,  Harphius,  and  Bernard  Senensis,  in 
whose  productions  we  must  carefully  separate  certain  no- 
tions which  were  the  effects  of  a  warm  and  irregular  fancy, 

c  This  <«!>rkwa8pabli8hed  in  folio  at  Rome  in  the  year  1519,  and  at  Basil  in  1518. 
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as  also  the  visions  of  Dionysius,  whom  the  mystics  con- 
sider as  their  chief,  from  the  noble  precepto  of  divine  wis-  , 
dom  with  which  they  are  mingled.  Whe  mystics  were  de- 
fended against  their  adversaries,  tlie  dialecticians,  partly 
by  the  Flatonists,  who  were  every  where  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  partly  by  some  even  of  the  most  eminent 
scholastic  doctors.  The  former  considered  Dionysius  as 
a  person  whose  sentiments  had  been  formed  and  nourished 
b^  the  study  of  Platonism,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon 
his  writings ;  of  which  we  have  an  eminent  example  in 
MarciUus  Ficinus,  whose  name  adds  a  lustre  to  the  Pla- 
tonic school.  The  latter  attempted  a  certain  sort  of  asso? 
ciation  between  the  scholastic  theology  and  that  of  the 
mystics;  and  in  this  class  were  John  Gerson,  Nicolas 
Gusanus,  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

xu.  The  controversy  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
was  carried  on  with  much  more  vigour  in  this  Tbenairorpo. 
than  in  the  preceding  ages,  and  several  learned  i^'I^S^''^ 
and  eminent  men  seemed  now  to  exert  them-  "^^^^ 
selves  with  peculiar  industry  and  zeal  in  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  that  divine  relijgion,  and  defending  it  against 
the  various  objections  of  its  adversaries.  This  appears 
from  the  learned  book  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  Concerning  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  Savanarola's  Triumph  of  the  Cross, 
the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymond  de  Sabunde,  and  other 
productions  of  a  like  nature.  The  Jews  were  refuted  by 
Perezius  and  Jerome  de  St  Foi,  the  Saracens  by  Jo- 
hannes de  Turrecremata,  and  both  these  classes  of  unbe- 
lievers were  opposed  by  Alphonsus  de  Spina,  in  his  work, 
entitled  The  Fortress  of  Faith.  Nor  were  these  pious 
labours  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel  at  all  unseasonable  or 
superfluous;  on  the  contrary,  the  state  of  things  at  this 
time  rendered  them  necessary.  For,  on  the  one  nand,  tibe 
Aristotelian  philosophers  in  Italy  seemed,  in  their  public 
instructions,  to  strike  at  the  founaations  of  all  religion ;  and 
on  the  otlier  hand,  the  senseless  subtilties  and  quarrels  of 
the  schoolmen,  who  modelled  religion  according  to  their 
extravagant  fancies,  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  in  many 
places  promiscuously  with  the  Christians,  who  were  there- 
fore obliged,  by  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  zeal. 
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XIII.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  tbe  finiitless  it- 
Tb«.ei.i»  b*.  tempts  that  had  been  made  to  heal  the  unhappy 
rS^tSrtl^Jir  divisions  that  separated  the  Greek  and  ham 
jtih^itd,  churches.  After  the  council  of  Florence,  and 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  pacification  by  .the  Greeks^ 
Nicolas  V.  exhorted  and  entreated  them  again  to  turn  their 
thoughts  toward  the  restoration  of  peace  and  conronl. 
But  his  exhortations  were  without  effect ;  and  in  about  tbe 
space  of  three  years  after  the  writing  of  this  last  letter, 
Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Turks. 
And  from  that  fatal  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Roman 
{>ontifl&,  in  all  their  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, have  always  found  the  Grecian  patriarchs  more  ob- 
stinate and  intractable  than  they  were  when  their  empire 
was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Nor  is  this  circumstance  so  dif- 
ficult to  be  accounted  for,  when  all  things  are  duly  cood- 
dered.  This  obstinacy  was  the  effect  of  a  rooted  aver^on 
to  the  Latins  and  their  pontiffs,  that  acquired,  from  day  to 
day,  new  degrees  of  strength  and  bitterness  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks,  an  aversion,  produced  and  nourished  by  a 
persuasion  tliat  the  calamities  they  suffered  under  the 
^Turkish  yoke  might  have  been  easily  removed,  if  the 
western  princes  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not  refused  to 
succour  them  against  their  haughty  tyrants.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Greek  writers  deplore  the  calamities  that 
fell  upon  their  devoted  country,  their  complaints  are  always 
mingled  with  heavy  accusations  against  the  Latins,  whose 
cruel  insensibility  to  their  unhappy  situation,  theyjaint  in 
the  strongest  and  most  odious  colours. 

xrv.  We  pass  over  in  silence  many  trifling  controversies 
Th«.int«i»n«..ii.  among  the  Latins,  which  have  no  sort  of  claim 
^x^uT^u-'  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  we  must 
""^  not  omit  mentioning  the  revival  of  that  famous 

dispute  concerning  the  kind  of  worship  that  was  to  be 

gdd  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  first  kindled  at 
arcelona,  in  the  year  1351,  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  and  had  been  left  undecided  by  Clement  VL* 
This  controversy  was  now  renewed  at  Brixen  in  the  year* 
1462,  by  Jacobus  a  Marchia,  a  celebrated  Franciscan,  who 

d  Luc.  Wadding!  Jinnal.  JMlncr.  torn.  viii.  p.  53.      .Jac.  Echardi  Script&r.  Pradieaior. 
torn.  i.  p.  6.50. 
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maintained  publicly,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  the  bloodf 
which  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  did  not  belong  to  the 
divine  nature^  and  of  consequence  was  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  an  object  of  divine  and  immediate  warsbiv.  The  Do- 
minicans rejected  this  doctrine  ;  and  adoptea,  with  such 
zeal,  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  James  of  Brix- 
en,  who  penormed  the  office  of  inquisitor,  called  the  Fran- 
ciscan before  his  tribunal,  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  Pius  II.  having  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  suppress  this  controversy,  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  submit  the  matter  to  the  examination  and  judg- 
ment of  a  select  number  of  able  divines.  But  many  oo* 
stacles  arose  to  prevent  a  final  decision,  among  winch  W6 
may  reckon  as  the  principal,  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  contending  orders,  each  of  which  had  embarked  with 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  respective  champions.  Hence, 
after  much  altercation  and  chicane,  the  pontiff  thought 
proper  to  impose  silence  on  both  the  parties  in  this  nuse- 
nble  dispute,  in  the  year  1464 ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  '^  That  both  sides  of  the  question  might  be  lawfully 
held,  until  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth  should  find  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  examining  the  matter,  and  determining  on 
what  side  the  truth  lay."  This  Uiswe  and  cppartimUy 
have  not  as  yet  been  offered  to  the  pontiffs.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS  CENTURY. 

I*  The  state  of  religious  ceremonies  among  the  Greeks 
may  be  learned  from  the  book  of  Simeon  of  Thes-  rji«  or  tu 
saliHuca,  Concerning  Rites  and  Ceremonies,^  ^"^  ^'''**- 
from  which  it  i^pears,  that  the  substance  of  religion  was 
lost  among  that  people  ;  that  a  splendid  shadow  of  pomfi 
and  vanity  was  substituted  in  its  place  by  the  rulers  of  the 
church ;  and  that  dl  the  branches  of  divine  worship  were 
ordered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  imaginations  and 

e.  Waddingi  Jbmd,  Mkur,  torn.  ^an.  p.  206.  Nat.  Alexander.  BUL  Eedet.  S«c.  zt. 
f.  17. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricius  gives  us  an  acc<niiit  of  the  contents  of  this  book  la  his  BUbH^ih. 
Grasea,  roL  xir,  p,  54. 
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HI.  A  new  sect,  which  made  a  great  noise,  and  infected 
The  white  the  multitude  with  the  contagion  of  their  enthu- 
**"*""■'  siasm,  arose  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
A  certain  priest,  whose  name  ^is  not  known,  descend^ 
from  the  Alps,'  arrayed  in  &  white  garment,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  prodigious  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who,  after  the  example  of  their  chief,  were  also  clothed 
in  white  linen,  from  whence  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  oi  fratres  albati^  i.  e.  white  brethren.  This  en- 
thusiastic multitude  went  in  a  kind  of  procession  through 
several  provinces,  following  a  cross,  which  their  leader 
held  erected  like  a  standard,  and  by  the  striking  appear- 
ance of  their  sanctity  and  devotion,  captivated  to  such  a 
degree  the  minds  ot  the  people  wherever  they  went,  that 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders  (locked  in  crowds  to  aug- 
ment their  number.  The  new  c  hief  exhorted  his  foUowers 
to  appease  the  anger  of  an  incensed  deity,  emaciated  his 
body  Dv  volimtary  acts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  European  naiious  to  renew  tlie  war 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  pretended,  that  he 
was  favoured  with  divine  visions,  which  instructed  him  in 
the  will,  and  in  the  secrets  of  heaven.  Boniface  IX.  ap- 
prehending that  this  enthusiast  or  impostor  concealed 
msidious  and  ambitious  views,  had  him  seized  and  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  followers  were  dis^ 
persed,  and  his  sect  entirely  extinguished.  Whether  a 
punishment  so  fc:evere  was  uiliicted  w^th  reason  and  justice, 
is  a  point  that  has  been  debated,  and  yet  remains  uncer- 
tain ;   for  several  writers  of  great  credit  and  authority. 

QU'  k  Thcodoric  dc  Nicm  tuUs  us,  that  it  was  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came,  and 
that  their  leader  ga?c  himself  out  for  the  prophet  Klias.  Sigoaiud  and  Platina  inform 
UB,  that  this  enthusiast  came  from  France  ;  that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  carried  in  his 
aspect  the  greatest  modesty,  and  seduced  prodigious  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages ;  that  his  followers,  called  PeniteiUs,  among  whom  were  several  cardinab 
and  priests,  were  clothed  in  white  linen  down  to  their  heels,  with  caps  which  covered 
their  whole  faces,  except  their  eyes  ;  that  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  thousand  persons,  from  one  city  to  another,  calling  out  for  mercy,  and  singing 
hymns,  that  wherever  they  came,  they  were  received  with  great  hospitality,  and  made 
innumerable  proselytes  :  that  tboy  fasted,  or  lived  upon  bread  and  water  during  the  tine 
of  their  pilgrimage,  which  continued  generally  nine  or  ten  days.  See  Aintd.  JIfeAtf. 
ap.  Muratorii.     Niem.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 

O*  I  What  Dr.  Mosheim  hints  but  obscurely  here  is  farther  explained  by  Sigonias 
and  Platina,  who  tell  us  that  the  pilgrims  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  stopped  at 
Viterbo,  and  that  Boniface,  fearing  lest  the  priest  who  headed  them,  designed  by  their 
assistance  to  seize  upon  the  pontificate,  sent  a  body  of  troops  thither,  who  apprehended 
the  false  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  llome,  where  be  was  burnt. 
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lating  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  public  and  pri- 
vate prayers,  the  traffic  of  indu^ences,  and  other  things 
of  that  nature,  are  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  an 
exact  and  circumstantial  enumeration.  We  need  not  such 
a  particular  detail  to  convince  us,  that  in  this  century  re- 
ligion was  reduced  to  mere  show,  to  a  show  composed  of 
pompous  absurdities  and  splendid  trifles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

rONCERNING   THE  HERESIES,  SECTS,  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED  THE 

CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Neither  the  severe  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  and  empe- 
rors, nor  the  barbarity  and  vigilance  of  tne  unre-  M.nich«in» 
lenting  inquisitors,  could  extirpate  the  remains  of  •««»  W''*'^"**- 
the  ancient  heresies,  or  prevent  the  rise  of  new  sects. 
We  have  already  seen  the  Franciscan  order  at  open  war 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  In  Bosnia  and  the  adjacent  , 
countries,  the  Mahicheans  or  Paulicians,  who  were  the 
same  with  the  sect  named  in  Italy  Catharists,  propagated 
their  doctrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious 
assemblies  with  impunity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
great  protector  of  the  M anicheans,  Stephen  Thomascus, 
ting  of  Bosnia,  abjured  their  errors,  received  baptism  by 
the  ministry  of  John  Carvaialus,  a  Roman  cardinsd,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  expelled  these  heretics  out  of  his  do- 
minions. But  it  is  also  certain,  that  he  afterward  changed 
his  mind ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  the  Manicheans  inhabited  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Waldenses 
also  still  subsisted  in  several  European  provinces,  more 
especially  in  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the  district  of 
Magdeburg  and  Thuringia,  where  they  had  a  considera- 
ble number  of  friends  and  followers.  It  appears  however 
by  authentic  records,  which  are  not  yet  published,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  adherents  of  this  unfortunate  sect,  in  the 
countries  now  mentioned,  were  discovered  by  the  inquisi- 
tors, and  delivered  over  by  them  to  the  civil  magistrates, 
who  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

II.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit  who  were 
called  in  Germany  beghards  or  schwestriones^  and  Begbndn   . 
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heretical  by  Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cainbra}^  who  obliged 
William  of  Hildenisseii  to  abjure  them,"  and  opposed  i^ 
the  greatest  vehemence  and  success  the  progress  of  tin 

sect. 
V.  The  sect  of  the  flagellantes,  or  whippdrs,  continue! 
to  excite  commotions  in  Germany,  more  esp^ 
t^^ZfUX  w  cially  in  Thuringia  and  the  Lower  Saxony ;  out 
wh\wcn.  these  fanatics  were  very  different  from  the  an- 
cient heretics  of  the  same  name,  who  ran  wildly  in  troopf 
through  various  provinces.  The  new  whippers  rejected 
not  only  the  sacraments,  but  also  every  branch  of  external 
worship,  and  placed  their  only  hopes  of  salvation  in  faith 
and  flagellation ;  to  which  they  added  some  strange  doc- 
trines concerning  the  evil  s{iirit,  and  other  matters,  whldi 
are  not  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  the  records 
of  antiquity.  The  person  that  appeared  at  the  head  of  this 
sect  in  Thuringia  was  Conrad  Schmidt,  who,  with  many 
of  his  followers,  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  ihe 
flames,"*  in  the  year  1414,  b}*  Henry  Schonefeld,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  inquisitor  in  Germany,  and  rendered  his  name 
.famous  by  his  industry  and  zeal  in  the  extirpation  of  he-^ 
resy.  Nicolas  Schaden  suffered  at  Quedlingburg  for  his 
attachment  to  this  sect.  Berthold  Schade,  who  was  seized 
at  Halberstadt,  in  the  year  1481 ,  escaped  death,  as  appears 
most  probable,  by  abjuring  their  doctrine  f  ana  we 
find  in  the  records  of  these  unhappy  times  a  numerous 
list  of  the  flagellante^,  whom  the  German  inquisitors  de- 
voted to  the  flames. 

n  See  the  records  of  this  transaction  in  Steph.  Baluz.  J\IiseeUan.  torn.  ii.  p.  877. 

o  Excerpta  Mon&ehi  Pimenaii,  in  Jo.  Burch.  Menkinii  Scripfor.  rerum  GtrmMnkar. 
lom.  ii.  p.  15S1.  Chran.  Jtfbnaifer.  in  Anton.  Matthsi  Analtd.  vtt  ftei,  tom.  r.  p.  71. 
Vkrmu  Jdagdih.  in  Mcibomii  Scripiar.  rentm  Genum,  tom.  ii.  p.  362.  From  sixteen  ar- 
ticles of  faith  adopted  by  this  sect,  which  were  committed  to  writing  by  a  certain  in- 
quiaitor  oi  Brapdenborch,  in  the  year  1411,  and  which  Conrad  Schmidt  is  said  Co  hate 
taken  fh>m  the  papers  of  Walkenried,  we  may  derire  a  tolerable  idea  of  their  doctrine, 
of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows ;  "  That  the  opinions  adopted  by  the  Roman 
chmeh,  with  respcst  to  the  eflBcacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  flames  of  purgatory,  pray- 
ing for  Ac  dead,  and  several  other  points,  are  entirely  false  and  groundless ;  and  that 


salvation." 

p  Sec  the  account  of  this  matter  which  is  given  by  the  learned  Jo.  Ernest  Kappiufl»  in 
his  RtM,  dt  Ttlnu  Tktdogici  Jlntiquis  et  Aopif,  A.  1747,  p.  475. 
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without  any  sort  of  veil  or  covering  at  all.  They  hafl  also 
constantly  in  their  mouths  a  maxim,  which  indeed  was 
very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they  professed. 
viz.  that  they  were  not  free,  i.  e.  sufficiently  extricated 
from  the  shackles  of  the  body,  who  made  use  of  gar- 
ments, particularly  such  garments  as  covered  the  th^hs 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  These  horrible  tenets  could 
not  but  cast  a  deserved  reproach  upon  this  absurd  sect ; 
and  though  nothing  passed  in  theur  religious  assemblies 
that  was  contrary  to  tne  rules  of  virtue,  yet  they  were  un^ 
versally  suspected  of  the  most  scandalous  incontinence, 
and  of  the  most  lascivious  practices.  Ziska,  the  austere 
general  of  the  Hussites,  gave  credit  to  these  suspicions, 
and  to  the  rumours  they  occasioned  ;  and  falling  upon  this 
miserable  sect  in  the  year  1421,  he  put  some  to  the  sword, 
and  condemned  the  rest  to  the  flames,  which  dreadful 
punishment  they  sustained  with  the  most  cheerful  fortitude, 
and  also  with  tnat  contempt  of  death  that  was  peculiar  to 
their  sect,  and  which  they  possessed  in  a  degree  that 
seems  to  surpass  credibihty.*  Among  the  various  .titles 
by  which  these,  extravagant  enthusiasts  were  distii^uish- 
ed,  that  of  Adamites  was  one  ;  and  it  was  given  them  on 
account  of  their  being  so  studious  to  imitate  the  state  of 
innocence  in  which  the  first  man  was  originally  created. 
The  ignominious  term  of  Beghards  or  Picards,  which  was 
at  first  pecuUar  to  the  small  sect  of  which  we  now  treat, 
was  afterward  applied  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  all  the  Bo* 
*  hemians  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  church. 
All  these  were  called  by  their  enemies,  and  indeed  by  the 
multitude  in  general,  picard  friars. 

i  See  Jo.  Lasitii  HUUnia  Fr^drum  Bohemcrumj  MS.  Kb.  ii.  §  Ixxvi.  who  proTe«,  in  a 
satisimctorf  and  circumatantial  manner,  that  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  brethren 
were  entirely  distinct  from  these  Picards,  and  had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  them> 
The  other  authors  that  hare  written  upon  this  subject  are  honourably  mentioned  by 
Isaac  de  Beausobre  in  his  DUaeriatian  nor  Um  Aiamiiea  de  Bohems^  which  It  MilQoinad 
to  Lenfant*s  Hisioire  di  la  Guerre  de  IhutUes.  This  learned  author  is  at  Tast  pains  in 
JustiTying  the  Picards^  or  Bohemian  Adamites,  whom  be  supposes  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Waldenses,  and  a  set  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  whom  their  enemies 
loaded  with  the  most  groundless  accusations.  But  this  is  manifestly  cndea? ouring  to 
wash  the  Ethiopian  white.  For  it  may  be  demonstrated,  by  the  most  uneiceptionft- 
ble  and  authentic  records,  that  the  account  I  have  giren  of  the  matter  is  true.  The  re- 
searches I  have  made,  and  the  knowledge  they  have  procured  me  of  the  civil  and  retigioos 
htstoiT  of  these  times,  entitle  ;me  perhaps  to  more  credit  in  such  a  point  as  this,  than 
the  laborious  author  from  whom  I  differ,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  age  was  but  superficial,  and  who  was,  by  no  means,  exempt  from  prejudice  and 
partiality. 
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